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Rom.  IX.  16.     It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE   WILL. 


PART     I. 


WHEREIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED   VARIOUS  TERMS  AND  THINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECTION    T. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  going  about  to 
define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being  generally  as  well  undei-stood  as 
any  other  words  we  can  use  to  explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not 
philosophers,  metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into  ob- 
scurity by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is  so,  I  think  it  may  be 
of  some  use,  and  v/ilj  tend  to  the  greater  clearness  m  the  following  discourse, 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  it. 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  metaphysical  refining ; 
is  plainly,  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing.  The  faculty  of  the  Will 
is  that  faculty  or  power  or  principle  of  mind  by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing ; 
an  act  of  the  W^ill  is  the  same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to  say,  that  it  is  that  by 
which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ;  I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think 
that  it  is  enough  to  say,  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act 
of  Will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it  chooses 
something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the  want  or  non-existence  of  that 
thing.  So  in  every  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing 
refused  ;  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its  choice, 
and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind's  making  its  choice  in  that  case  is 
properly  the  act  of  the  Will;  the  Will's  determining  between  the  two  is  a  vol- 
untary determining  ;  but  that  is  the  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  W^ill  by,  choosing,  refusing,  approving, 
disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing,  rejecting,  determining,  directing, 
commanding,  forbidding,  inclining  or  being  averse,  a  being  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ;  all  may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily, 
is  evermore  to  act  plectively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says, "  the  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  or  ability  to  pre- 
fer or  choose."  And  in  the  foregoing  page  says,  "  the  word  preferring  seems 
best  to  express  the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely  ; 
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for  (savs  he)  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he 
ever  wills  it  V  But  the  instance  he  mentions  does  not  prove  that  there  is  any 
thing  else  in  wiirinir,  hut  merely  preferring  :  for  it  should  be  coasidered  what  is 
the  next  and  immediate  object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or 
any  other  external  action  ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one  place  to  another ; 
on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are  remoter  objects  of  preference  ;  but 
such  or  such  an  immediate  exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  nexti/  chosen  oi 
preferred  when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a  place 
where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of  his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in 
order  to  it  And  liis  willing  such  an  alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  nothing  else  but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his 
body  at  such  a  moment,  or  his  likino  it  better  than  the  forbearance  of  it.  And 
God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  nature,  the  soul  being  united  to  a 
body  in  proper  state,  that  the  soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  ex- 
ertion or  alteration  of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  follows. 
There  is  nothins:  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that  I  am  conscious  of  while  I 
walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that 
there  should  be  such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions ;  together 
with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so  ;  having  ever  found  by 
experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate  preference,  such  sensations  and  motions 
do  actually,  instantaneously,  and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  prefer  filing  ;  yet  he 
does  not  choose  or  prefer,  incline  to  or  desire,  under  circumstances  in  ■view,  any 
mimediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his  body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no 
expectation  that  he  should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion  ;  anil  he 
does  not  prefer  or  incline  to  any  bodily  exertion  or  effort  under  this  apprehended 
circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So  that  if  we  carefully  distinguish 
the  proper  objects  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and 
such  like  instances,  that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  preference ; 
or  that  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best  pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not 
the  same  with  his  Avilling  that  thing  ;  as  they  seem  to  be  according  to  those 
general  and  more  natural  notions  of  men,  according  to  which  language  is  formed. 
Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its  pleasing  a  man  to  do 
thus  or  thus  ;  and  a  man's  doing  as  he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the 
same  thini;  in  common  speech. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "the  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished  frcm  Desire  ;  which 
in  the  verj'  same  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
Wills  set  us  upon.  A  man  (says  he)  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speaking,  I  may  wish  may 
not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter."  I 
do  not  suppose,  that  Wdl  and  Desue  are  words  of  pieci;ely  the  same  significa- 
tion :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  significalion,  expending  to  things 
present  and  absent.  Desire  respects  something  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present 
situation  and  posture,  suppose,  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so  may 
will  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  aie  so  entirely  distinct,  that  they  can  ever 
be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A  man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing 
contrai7  to  his  desires,  or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  foreraen- 
tioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  does  not  prove  that  he  ever  does. 
He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a 
tendency  to  persuade  another,  and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade 
nim  •  but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter.     The  thing  which  he  wilk 
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the  verj  same  he  desires  ;  and  he  does  not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary 
in  any  p  irticuhxr.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  wliat  is  the  thing  desired  :  ii'  it  were,  it  would  be  found  that  W  ill  an^ 
Desire  (io  not  clash  in  the  least.  The  thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to 
utter  such  words  ;  and  certainly,  the  same  consideration,  so  inllu(.'nces  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  :  all  things  considered,  he  chooses  to  utter  such 
words,  and  tloes  not  desire  not  to  utter  them.  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr. 
Locke  speaks  of  as  desired,  viz.,  that  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 
should  not  be  etFectual  to  that  end  ;  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to  this ;  he  does  not 
will  that  they  should  be  elFectual,  but  rather  wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he 
desires.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should 
be  shown  that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing,  or  with 
respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  Desire  :  but  here  the  objects  are  two ; 
and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves,  the  W'ill  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  not  agree  in  different  things,  however  little  distinguished 
they  are  in  their  nctture.  The  W^ill  may  not  agree  with  the  Will,  nor  Desire 
agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in  this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke 
mentions,  a  person  may,  on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail  ;  but  yet  nobody  v.ill  say, 
that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves  that  Desire  is  perfectly 
a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like  might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance 
Mr.  Locke  produces,  of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  &c. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and  Will  and  whether 
Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the  same  things  or  no ;  yet,  I  trust  it  v/ill 
be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act  of  Will  there  is  an  act  of  choice;  that  in 
every  volition  there  is  a  preference,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul, 
whereby  the  soul,  at  that  instant,  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every  act,  or  going  forth 
of  the  Will,  there  is  some  preponderation  of  the  mind  or  inclination,  one  w^ay 
rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had  rather  have  or  do  one  thing  than  another, 
or  than  not  have  or  do  that  thing ;  and  that  there,  w^here  there  is  absolutely  no 
preferring  or  choosing,  but  a  perfect  continuing  equilibrium,  there  is  no  volition. 


SECTION   II. 

Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  meaning,  must  be 
intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  should  be  thus,  and  not 
otherwise :  and  the  W^ill  is  said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
action  or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  particular  object. 
As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  motion,  we  mean  causing  the  motion 
of  the  body  to  be  such  a  way,  or  in  such  a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

To  talk  of  the  determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which  must 
have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  determiner.  This  must  be 
supposed  to  be  intended  even  by  them  that  say,  the  Will  determines  itself.  If 
it  be  so,  the  Will  is  both  determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts  and 
produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own  influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  inquiry.  What  determines  the  Will  ?  it  would  be 
very  tedious  and  unnecessary  at  present  to  enumerate  and  examine  dl  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  this  matter ;  nor  is  it  needfiJ 
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that  I  should  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  all  points  debated  in  disputes 
on  that  (juestion,  whether  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  sulficient  to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  it  is  that  motive,  which, 
as  it  stanils  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  the  strongest,  that  determines  the  Will 
But  it  may  be  necessarj-  that  1  should  a  little  explain  my  meaning  in  this. 

By  motive,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites  or  invites  the 
mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  paiticular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind; 
and, "when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as  it  were  one  complex  motive.  And  when 
I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive,  1  have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that 
operates  to  induce  to  a  paiticular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength 
of  one  thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  or  percei'S'ing  faculty-.  Nothing  can 
induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is  per- 
ceived, or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly 
unperceived,  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all. 
It  is  most  evident,  that  nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold 
of  it,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing  that  is  properly 
called  a  motive,  excitement  or  inducement  to  a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has 
some  sort  and  degree  of  tendency  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  pre- 
vious to  the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous  tendency  ot 
the  motive  js  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive.  That  motive  which  has  a 
less  degree  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to  move  the  \\'ill,  or  that  appears 
less  inviting,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  weaker  motive. 
On  the  contrary-,  that  which  appears  most  inviting,  and  has,  by  what  apppars 
concerning  it  to  the  understanding  or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
vious tendency  to  excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  1  call  the  strongest 
motive.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  determined  by  the 
strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength,  tendency  or 
advantage  to  move  or  excite  its  Will,  from  many  things  appertaining  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view ;  of  which  it  would 
perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be 
determined  in  general,  without  room  for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived 
or  apprehended  by  an  intelligent  and  voluntaiy  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or  A-iewed  as  good  ;  nor 
has  it  any  tendency  to  invite  or  engage  the  election  of  the  soul  in  any  further 
degree  than  it  appears  such.  For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things 
that  appear  have  a  tendency  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage  the  mind 
lo  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it ;  which  is 
absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  is 
as  the  greatest  ajiparcnt  good  is.  For  the  right  understanding  of  this,  two 
things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  good ;  namely,  as  of 
the  same  import  with  agreeable.  To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the 
phrase,  is  the  same  as  to  appear  agreeable,  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Cer- 
tainly nothinir  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending  to  engage  its 
inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  disagreeable ;  nor,  indeed,  as  indiffer- 
ent, and  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable.     But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the 
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inclination,  and  move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which  suits 
the  inind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  attract  and 
eng*age  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it 
most;  and  in  that  sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good:  to  say  otherwise,  is 
httie,  if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  good,  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  signification,  the  removal  or 
avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable 
and  pleiusing  to  avoid  what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasi- 
ness removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes  determines 
the  Will.  For  when  he  speaks  of  uneasiness  as  determining  the  Will,  he  must 
be  understood  as  supposing  that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or 
act  of  preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  removal  of  that  uneasiness ;  and  that  is  the 
same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  I  say,  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  or  (as  I  have 
explained  it)  that  volition  has  always  for  its  object  the  thing  which  appears 
most  agreeable ;  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless 
objection,  that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of  volition ; 
and  not  some  object  that  the  act  of  Will  has  not  an  immediate,  but  only  an 
indirect  and  remote  respect  to.  Many  acts  of  volition  have  some  remote  relation 
to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the  thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen. 
Thus,  when  a  drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whether 
to  drink  it  or  no ;  the  proper  and  immediate  objects,  about  which  his  present 
volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his  choice  now  decides,  are  his  own 
acts,  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or  letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done 
according  to  what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of  it,  is 
most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  or  wills  to  drink  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  his  mind,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  its  appearance  there,  is  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it 
alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate  more  remotely,  and 
between  which  his  choice  may  determine  more  indirectly,  are  the  present  plea- 
sure the  man  expects  by  drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it:  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery  when  it  comes, 
will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than  refraining  from  drinking  now 
would  be.  But  these  two  things  are  not  the  proper  objects  tliat  the  act  of 
volition  spoken  of  is  nextly  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of 
is  concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills  to  drink,  then 
drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his  Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some 
account  or  other,  now  appears  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he 
chooses  to  refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will,  and  is 
most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the  case,  he  prefers  a 
present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage,  which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it 
comes;  then  a  lesser  present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a 
greater  advantage  at  a  distance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  future  advantage  is 
preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits  him  best.  And  so  still 
the  present  volition  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  at  present  is. 

1  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  that  the  Will  always  is  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or,  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  is,  than  to  say  that 
the  Will  is  determined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  by  what  seems  most 
agreeable  ;  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and 
the  mind's  preferring  and  choosing,  seem  hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly 
distinct.     If  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly  be 
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said,  fhat  the  voluntary  action  which  is  the  immediate  conseciuence  and  fruit  of 
tne  muid's  volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  w  hich  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, tlian  that  the  preference  or  choice  itself  is ;  but  that  the  act  of  volition  itseli 
IS  alwavs  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  the  object.  Mhich 
causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable.  1  say,  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  of  tne 
object,  because  what  has  iniiuence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view,  and 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate 
all  thintrs  pertaining  to  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have 
innneiice  in  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a  matter  of  nc 
small  ditHculty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by  itseli",  and  is  not  necessary  to  my 
present  purpose.     I  shall  therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  general. 

1.  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice  agreeable,  is  the  ap- 
parent nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object.  And  there  are  various  things  ol 
this  sort,  that  have  a  hand  in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable ;  as, 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  which  renders  it  beautitiil  and  plea* 
sant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending  the  object,  or  the 
consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and  consequences  being  viewed  as  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  object,  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  as  it  were 
parts  of  it ;  as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  as  a  proposed  object  of  choice, 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  appears,  with  respect 
to  distance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or  farther  off.  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have  pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it 
delayed  ;  so  that  if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's  view, 
and  all  other  thinos  are  equal,  but  only  one  is  beheld  as  near,  and  the  other  fai 
off;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable,  and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because, 
though  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  them- 
selves, yet  not  as  viewed  in  their  circumstances;  one  of  them  having  the 
additional  aoreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of  an  object  of  choice, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view,  is  the  manner  of  the  view.  If  the  object  be 
something  which  appears  connected  with  future  pleasme,  not  only  will  the 
degree  of  apparent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the  view, 
esjiecially  in  two  respects. 

1  VVith  respect  to  the  degree  of  judgment,  or  finnness  of  assent,  with  which 
the  mind  judges  the  pleasTire  to  be  fiiture.  Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  have 
a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ;  and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more 
probable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that 
which  is  viewed  as  less  probable. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  of  the  future  pleasure.  With  re- 
gard to  thlngcs  which  are  the  subject  of  our  thouirhts,  either  past,  present,  or 
fiiture,  we  have  much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others  ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong.  Thus  the  ideas 
we  have  of  sensible  thinjis  by  immediate  sensation,  are  usually  much  more  lively 
than  those  we  have  by  mere  imas:ination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when 
absent.  My  idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid  than  w  hen  I 
only  think  of  it.  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious  fruit,  is  usually 
stronger  when  we  taste  it,  'han  when  we  only  imagine  it.  And  sometimes  the 
id'^as  we  have  of  thinq;s  by  contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than 
at  other  times.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of  the  plea- 
sure which  is  to  be  enjoyea  m  eating  some  sort  of  food  that  he  loves,  than  ai 
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another.  Now  the  degree,  or  strength  of  the  idea  or  sense  that  men  have  ol 
future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing  that  ha-s  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  ex-cite 
choice  or  volition.  When  of  t\\'o  kinds  of  future  pleasure,  which  the  mind 
considers  of,  and  are  presented  for  choice,  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by 
the  judgment,  and  both  e(}ually  certain,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  what  the  miml  has  a  far  more  lively  sense  of,  than  of  the  other; 
this  has  the  greatest  advantage  by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move 
the  Will.  It  is  now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  it  has  a 
strong  and  lively  sense  of,  than  that  which  it  has  only  a  faint  idea  of.  The  view 
of  the  former  is  attended  with  the  strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness 
attentls  the  want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  future  enjoyments  ai'e 
presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice  of  the  mind,  some  of  them 
judged  to  be  greater,  and  others  less ;  the  mind  also  having  a  greater  sense  and 
more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of  some  of  them,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some 
are  viewed  as  of  greater  certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoy- 
ments that  appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so  in 
others ;  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agreeableness  of  a  proposed 
object  of  choice  will  be  m  a  degree  some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of 
good  supposed  by  the  judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty 
of  that  good,  and  the  degree  of  the  view  or  sense,  or  liveliness  of  the  idea  the 
mind  has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute  the  degree  in 
which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ;  and  accordingly  volition  will 
be  determined. 

I  might  further  observe,  the  state  of  the  mind  that  views  a  proposed  object 
of  choice,  is  another  thino;  that  contributes  to  the  aoreeableness  or  disagreeable- 
ness  of  that  object ;  the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or 
that  has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example,  custom,  or  some 
other  means ;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the  mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion. 
That  object  which  appears  agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the 
same  object  does  not  always  appear  alike  agreeable,  to  the  same  person,  at 
different  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to  follow  their  reason ;  and 
to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites :  to  some  men  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a 
vicious  inclination,  than  to  gratify  it ;  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others,  to  counteract  a 
former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, different  tilings  will  be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons :  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  and  improper,  to  mention  the  frame  and  state  of 
the  mind,  as  a  distinct  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  from  the  other 
two  mentioned  before,  viz.,  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
objects  viewed,  and  the  manner  of  the  view ;  perhaps  if  we  strictly  consider  the 
matter,  the  different  temper  and  state  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the 
agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way  than  as  it  makes  the  objects  themselves 
appear  differently  beautiful  or  deformed,  having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain 
attending  them ;  and  as  it  occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different, 
causes  the  idea  of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no  one  instance  that 
CTiii  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  explained.  The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which  at  that  tune,  and  wf  h  respect  to  the  direct  and  immediate  objects  of 
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that  decision  of  the  mind,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing,  all  thmgs  con* 
sidtTfil.  W  thf  immediate  objects  of  the  Will  are  a  man's  own  actions,  ihen 
tliose  actions  \vli.'>cii  appear  luost  agreeable  to  him  he  -wills.  If  it  be  now  most 
agreeable  to  him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  wills  to  walk.  If  ii 
be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him,  most  agreeable  tc 
spt'ak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits  him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he 
chooses  to  keep  silence.  There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate 
of  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  than  that,  when  men  act  voluntarily, 
anil  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  or  what  please* 
them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
they  do  what  they  please,  but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  do  what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will  always  follows 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then  the  undei-standing  must  be  taken 
in  a  large  sense,  as  includinc;  the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension, 
and  not  merely  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best  or  most  ibr  the  person's 
happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  his  duration,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Will  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite 
a  dilFerent  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable ;  all  things  being 
put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind's  present  perceptions,  apprehensions  or 
ideas,  in  any  respect.  Although  that  dictate  of  reason,  when  it  takes  place,  is 
one  thing  that  is  put  into  the  scales,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  has 
concern  in  the  compound  influence  which  moves  and  induces  the  Will  ;  and  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  degree  of  that  appearance 
of  good  which  the  Will  always  follows  ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added 
to  other  thino;s,  or  subducted  from  them.  When  it  concurs  with  other  things, 
then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as  put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it 
is  against  them,  it  is  as  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  where  it  resists  the 
influence  of  other  tilings :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
w^eight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  W' ill  is  determined  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  thinirs  which  I  have  said,  may,  I  hope,  serve  in  some  measure,  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  position  I  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  viz., 
that  the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  view  of 
the  mind  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the  thing  wherein  consists 
the  strenijth  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my  failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow^  the 
position  itself;  which  carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  the  thing 
of  chief  importance  to  the  pui-pose  of  the  ensuing  discourse :  and  the  truth  of  it, 
I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness,  before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  human  libeily. 


SECTION    III. 


Concernmg  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Necessity,   Impossibility,  Inability,  &c.,  and 

of  Contingence. 

The  words  necessarv",  impossible,  &c.,  are  abundantly  used  in  controversies 
about  Free  Will  and  moral  agency  ;  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
Dsed,  should  be  clearly  understood. 
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Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  be  necessary,  when  it  must  be 
and  cannot  he  otherwise.  But  this  would  not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Neces- 
sity, or  an  (,'xplanation  of  the  word,  any  more  than  it"  1  explained  the  word  miistf 
by  there  bcin<^  a  necessity.  The  words  must,  can,  and  ca?i«o/,  need  explication, 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting  that  the  Ibiraer  are 
words  that  children  commonly  use,  and  know  something  of  the  meaning  of  earlier 
than  the  latter. 

The  word  necessanj,  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  relative  term  ;  and 
relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  spoken 
of,  which  is  overcome,  or  proves  in  vain  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessary, 
in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will  be,  notwithstand- 
ing all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a  thing  is  necessary,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  :  but  the  woid  impossible 
is  manifestly  a  relative  terra,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power  exerted  to 
bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insutficient  for  the  effect  ;  as  the  wordtinable  is 
relative,  and  has  relation  to  ability  or  endeavor  which  is  insufficient ;  and  as  the 
word  irresistible  is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which  is 
made,  or  may  be  made  to  some  force  or  power  tendingto  an  effect,  and  is  insuf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  power  or  hinder  the  efifect.  The  common  notion  of 
necessity  and  impossibility  implies  something  that  frustrates  endeavor  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are  or  will  be  notwith- 
standing any  supposable  opposition  from  us  or  others,  or  from  whatever  quarter. 
But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  us,  which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding 
all  opposition  supposable  in  the  case  from  us.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  word  impossible,  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necessary,  impossible,  irresistible,  &c.,  do  especially  belong 
:o  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  moral  agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  senses  now  mentioned,  viz.,  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavor  of  ours. 

3.  As  the  word  JVecessity  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use,  is  relative,  and 
has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insufficient  oppositijon  ;  so  when  we 
speak  of  any  thing  as  necessaiy  to  us,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable 
opposition  of  our  Wills,  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the  con- 
trary ;  for  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an  event,  any  other-wise  than 
as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things  are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily 
are,  as  to  us,  when  they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavor  the 
contrary,  or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence  :  but  such  opposition  ot 
ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies,  opposition  of  our  Wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vulgarly  used,  are 
used  and  accepted  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary,  w'hen  we 
cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.  So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible 
to  us,  when  we  would  do  it,  oi  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavor 
it  ;  or  at  least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  desires  and 
endeavors  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said  to  be  irresistible,  which 
overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resistance,  and  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  And 
we  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav- 
ors to  do  it  are  insufficient. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language,  to  apply  and  under- 
stand these  phrases  in  this  sense  ;  we  grow  up  with  such  a  habit  ;  which  by 
the  daily  use  of  these  terms,  in  such  a  sense,  from  our  childhood,  becomes  fixed 
and  settled  :  so  that  the  idea  of  a  relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire  and  endeavor 
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-){  ov.rs,  is  strongly  connected  Avith  these  terras,  and  naturally  excited  in  our 
minds,  wiienever  we  hear  the  words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are 
•50  united  ami  associated,  that  they  unavoidably  go  together  ;  one  suggests  the 
other,  and  carries  the  other  with  it,  and  never  can  be  separated  as  long  as  we 
live.  And  if  we  ase  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense,  yet,  unless  we 
are  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insensibly  slide  into  the  vulvar 
use  of  tliein,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  inconsistent  manner:  this  habit- 
ual connection  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  confound  us  in  our  reasonings  and 
discourses,  wherein  we  pretend  to  use  these  terms  in  that  manner,  as  terms  of  art 

4.  It  follows  liom  what  has  been  observed,  that  when  these  terms  necessary, 
impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  &c.,  are  used  in  cases  wherein  no  opposition,  or 
LnsulHcient  will  or  endeavor,  is  supposed,  or  can  be  supposed,  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself  excludes  and  denies  any  such  opposition,  will 
or  endeavor,  these  terms  are  then  not  used  m  their  proper  signification,  but 
quite  beside  their  use  in  common  speech.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  namely,  that 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  supposable  oppo- 
sition, will  or  endeavor.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  uses  these  terms  in  such 
cases,  he  either  uses  them  nonsensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their 
ori<2;inal  and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  a  man  should  affirm  after 
this  manner,  that  it  is  necessary  <br  a  man,  and  what  must  be,  that  a  man 
should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice,  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to 
vice ;  and  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice  continues ;  such 
a  man  would  use  the  terms  must,  irresistible,  &c.,  with  perfect  insignificance 
and  nonsense  ;  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  common  use  ;  which  is 
with  reference,  as  has  been  observed,  to  swpposable  opposition,  unwillingness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes  and  denies  any 
such  thing  :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  being  willing  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms  necessary,  impossible, 
&c.,  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse 
from  their  common  use  and  original  sio;nification  :  for  they  apply  them  to  many 
cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposed  or  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them 
with  respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there 
was  no  other  being  but  He  :  so  wnth  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions  and 
acts  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving  himself,  his  loving  righteousness, 
hating  sin,  &c.  So  they  apply  these  terms  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations 
and  actions  of  created  intelligent  beings,  angels  and  men  ;  wherein  all  oppo- 
sition of  the  Will  is  shut  out  and  denied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  different  from  their 
certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty 
that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certaint;- of  the  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  or  that  wherein  lies  the  groimd  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosophical  Necessity,  namely, 
that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  fails 
of  being  a  proper  explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  the  words  can,  or 
cannot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  JVecessity  ;  and  the  former  may 
as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the  latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one 
5sked  us  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  misfht  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  we  mean,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  explain 
Necessity",  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be.  And  secondly, 
this  definition  is  liable  to  the  forementioned  great  inconvenience  :  the  words 
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cannot,  or  unable,  are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,,  or 
that  may  be  exeilod,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  lO  which,  as  I  have  no-w 
jbserveti.  the  woid  .i\'ccessiti/,  as  used  by  philosophers,  has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connec- 
tion between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  prechcate  of  a  proposition, 
which  aifirms  something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philosophical  sense; 
whether  any  opposition,  or  contraiy  effort  be  supposed,  or  supposable  in  the 
case,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  affirms 
the  exiaV'^nce  of  any  thing,  either  substance,  quality,  act  or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  JS^ecessity, 
m  the  Ibllowing  discourse,  when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  Necessity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  existence  of 
something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain  connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and  of  themselves; 
because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross  absurdity,  to  suppose  them 
not  connected.  Thus  many  things  are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So 
the  eternal  existence  of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because 
it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity^  to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in 
general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing  ;  and  is  as  it  were 
the  sum  of  all  contradictions  ;  as  might  be  shown,  if  this  were  a  proper  place 
for  it.  So  God's  infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessary 
in  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  all 
right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  be 
equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and  suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  they  should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  in  themselves ;  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly  connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be  fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  already  come  to  pass  ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ; 
and  so  has  as  it  were  made  sure  of  existence.  And  therefore,  the  proposition 
which  aifirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may  by  this  means  be  made 
certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalterably  true.  The  past  event  has  fixed  and 
decided  the  matter,  as  to  its  existence  ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that 
existence  should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ;  it  is  become  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to 
be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connection  consequentially ;  and  so  the 
existence  of  the  thing  may  be  consequentially  necessary  ;  as  it  may  be  surely 
and  firmly  connected  with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the  former 
respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected  with  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  in  its  own  nature,  or  with  something  which  has  already 
received  and  made  sure  uf  existence.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained 
by  the  connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another.  Things  which 
are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  necessary 
.  themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of  consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are  fiiture,  or  which  will 
hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said  co  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in 
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this  last  way.  Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself;  for  if  so^  tney  always 
would  ha-.e  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessaiy  by  beiu-jr  made 
sure,  by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that  any  thing 
that  is  to  come  to  paso  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  cormecf ion  with 
something  that  is  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or 
has  bcen^;  so  that  tlie  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certaml)  follows.  And 
this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting  those  which  were  from 
eternity,  could  be'  necessary  before  they  came  to  pass,  or  could  come  to  pass 
necessarily  ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any  effect  or  event,  or  any 
thing  wiiatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or  will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into 
beino-  necessarily,  or  will  hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the 
Nec^lty  which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  the  Will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to  observe  concerning 
metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (aijreeably  to  the  distinction  before  observed  of 
Necessity,  as  vulgarly  understood)  things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary, 
either  wi'th  a  genei-al  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  necessary  w^ilh  a  general  Necessity,  w^hen  all  things  whatsoever  being 
considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  certainty  of  its  existence ;  or  when  in  the 
most  general  and  univei-sal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition,  which  affirms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an  infallible  con- 
nection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a 
particular  necessity,  or  with  regard  to  a  particular  person,  thing,  or  time,  when 
nothing:  that  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  that  person,  thing,  or 
time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  event,  or  the  existence  of 
that  thing  ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in  determining  the  infallibility  of 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the 
existence  of  the  thing  ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thlny:,  at  least  at 
that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a  Necessity  that  is  most 
universal  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are  many  things  that  happen  to  particular 
persons,  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  no  will  of 
theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at  that  time  ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  not,  with  "regard  to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessaiy  to  them,  and  with 
re<z:ard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent  all  acts  of  the 
will  about  the  affair.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  this  observation  to  parti- 
culai  instances  in  the  followin(T  discouree.  Whether  the  same  things  that  are 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  be  not  also  neccssar>'  with  a  general 
Necessit}',  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  it 
alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  mav  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  terras  necessary  and 
necessity,  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often  used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial 
writers  in  divinity,  in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  thei'' 
orifjinal  meaning  in  common  lantruage,  which  was  before  explained. 

"What  has  been  said  to  show  the  meanins:  of  the  terms  necessary  and  neces- 
sity, may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the  opposite  terms  impossible  and 
impossibility.  For  there  is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and 
the  former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  Necessity,  or  a 
Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like 
di'^ersity  from  the  original  and  vulgrar  meaning  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concernlncc  the  words  unable  and  inability.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their  original  and  common  use,  have 
relation  to  wUl  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for 
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the  bringing  to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavored.  But  as  these  terms  are 
often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers  en  controversies  about 
freewill,  they  are  used  in  a  ijuite  dilferent,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are 
applied  to  many  Citses  wherein  no  will  or  endeavor  for  the  bringing  of  the  thing 
to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supnosed,  but  is  actually  denied  and  excluded  in  the  nature 
of  the  case> 

As  the  words  necessan/,  impossible,  xinahlc,  &c.,  are  used  by  polemic 
WTiters,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  signification,  the  like  has  hap- 
pened to  the  term  contingent.  Any  thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come 
to  pass  by  chance  or  aeciclent,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the  established  course 
of  things,  is  not  discerned  ;  and  so  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  the  ibresight  of. 
And  especially  is  any  thing  said  to  be  contingent  or  accidental  with  regard  to 
i!S,  when  any  thing  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  concerned  in,  as  occasions  or 
subjects,  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  beside  our  design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantlv  used  in  a  very  different  sense  ;  not 
for  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of  things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to 
foresee  the  event,  but  for  something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground 
or  reason,  with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection. 


SECTION    IV 
Of  the  Distinction  of  Natural  and  Moral  Necessity,  and  Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in  an  infallible  con- 
nection of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as 
intelligent  beings  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  natural 
Necessity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire  whether  this  distinction  be  a  proper  and 
perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how  these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are 
understood,  as  the  terms  are  sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the 
following  discourse. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity,  is  used  variously ;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  a 
Necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a  man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he 
is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience,  which  he  cannot  be  discharged  from.  So 
the  word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of  interest. 
Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  apparent  connection  of  things, 
which  is  the  ground  of  moral  evidence ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  absolute 
Necessity,  or  that  sm-e  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible 
certainty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high 
degree  of  probability,  which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  be  relied  upon 
by  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behavior  in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult 
tl.ieir  own  safety  and  interest,  and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  society. 
And  sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence,  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes,  as  the  strength  of  inclination, 
or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these, 
and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  JVecessity,  in  the  following  discourse. 

By  natural  Necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such  Necessity  as  men  are 
under  through  the  force  of  natural  causes;  as  distinguished  from  what  are 
called  moral  causes,  such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moraJ 
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motives  and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  are  the 
siibjicts  ol'  particular  sensations  by  Nec^sity  ;  they  feel  pain  when  their  botlies 
are  wounded  ;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before  them  in  a  clear  liiiht,  when 
their  eyes  are  opened  ;  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  oi  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood  ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  black  is 
not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross  one  another  ;  so  by  u  natural 
Necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 
them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concentmg  these  two  kinds  of 
Necessity. 

1,  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute,  as  natural  Necessity.  That  is,  the 
eifect  may  be  as  perfrctly  connected  with  its  rnojal  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary 
etlect  is  wit-h  its  natural  cause.  Whether  the  VVill  in  eveiy  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever  makes  any 
resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the  strongest  present  inclination, 
or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be  controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny, 
bu^  that,  in  some  cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly  and  indissolubly 
connected  therew'.lh.  When  motives  or  previous  biases  are  very  strong,  all 
will  allow  that  there  is  some  difficvlfy  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they 
were  yet  stronger,  the  difficult)-  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore,  if  more 
were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  make  the 
difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  surmount  it ;  ^or  this 
plain  reason,  because  whatever  power  men  may  be  supposed  to  nave  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  yet  that  pow  er  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  goes  not  beyond  certaui 
hmits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of  difficulty  of  this  kind  with 
twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because  the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the 
degrees  of  difficulty ;  yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his  strength  will  be 
wholly  insufficit.nt  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral 
causes  and  efiects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity, 

2.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Necessity,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing  comes  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of 
Necessity,  the  nature  of  things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter. 
I  do  not  mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so  strong, 
that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
things.  But  these  are  the  names  that  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually 
been  called  by ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names  or  other ;  for 
there  is  a  distinction  or  difTerence  between  them,  that  is  veiy  important  in  its 
consequences ;  which  difference  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection, as  in  the  two  terms  connected.  The  cause  wdth  which  the  effect  is 
connected,  is  of  a  particular  kind,  viz.,  that  which  is  of  moral  nature ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understand- 
ing. And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular  kind  ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral 
uature;  consisting  in  some  inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntary 
action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural,  in  distinction  from  moral 
Qecessit)%  is  so  called,  because  mere  nature,  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is 
concerned,  without  any  thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in 
opposition  to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in  oui 
choice ;  but  this  probably  comes  to  pass  by  means  that  we  first  get  our  notion 
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of  nature  from  that  discernible  and  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  that  our  choice  has  no  concern  in ;  and  especially  in  the  material 
world  ;  which,  in  very  many  pirts  of  it,  we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled 
course;  the  stated  order  and  manner  of  succession  being  very  apparent.  But 
wlicre  we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though  there  be  a 
coimection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly  taking  place,)  we  signify  the 
manner  of  event  by  some  other  name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in 
the  material  and  hianimate  world,  which  do  not  discernibly  and  obviously  come 
to  pass  according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manne'-of  the  event 
by  the  name  of  nature,  but  by  such  names  as  accident,  chance,  contingence,  &c. 
So  men  make  a  distinction  between  nature  and  choice  ;  as  though  they  were 
completely  and  universally  distinct.  Whereas,  1  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,-  as  truly  as  other  events.  But 
the  dependence  and  connection  between  acts  of  volition  or  choice,  and  their 
causes,  accordhig  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  sensible  and  obvious.  And  we 
observe  that  choice  is  as  it  were  a  new  principle  of  motion  and  action,  different 
from  that  established  law  and  order  of  things  which  is  most  obvious,  that  is 
seen  especially  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things ;  and  also  the  choice  often 
interposes,  uiterrupts  and  alters  the  chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects, 
and  causes  them  to  proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone,  and  left 
to  go  on  accoiding  to  the  laws  of  motion  among  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entii'ely  distinct  from  nature,  and 
properly  set  in  opposition  to  it.  Names  being  commonly  given  to  things, 
according  to  what  is  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the 
senses  without  reflection  and  research. 

3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as  signified  by  the 
name  of  moral  Necessity,  the  word  Necessity  is  not  used  according  to  the 
original  design  and  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such 
terms,  necessary,  impossible,  irresistible,  c&c,  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  naving  reference  to  some  supposable 
voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  that  is  insufficient.  But  no  such  opposition, 
or  contrary  will  and  endeavor,  is  sup}:;osable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ; 
which  is  a  certaint}-  of  the  incliiKition  and  will  itself;  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.  For  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself,  in  it's  present  act ;  or  the 
present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting  present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  it  is 
to  talk  of  two  contrary  motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any  trial  whether  an 
opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this  Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may  serve  to  explain 
what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Inability.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  \v\]\,  because  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some  impeding  defect  or 
obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either  in  the  faculty-  of  understanding,  con- 
stitution of  body,  or  external  objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of 
these  things  ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination,  or  the  strength  of  a  contrary 
inclination,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act 
of  the  will,  or  the  strength  of  apparent  motives  to  the  contraiy.  Or  both  these 
may  be  resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral  Inability 
consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For  when  a  person  is  unable  to 
w  ill  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary 
motives,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  tl. rough  the  want  of  an  inclination, 
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or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such  circumstances,  and  under  the 
influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability'.  A  woman  of  great  honor  and 
chastifv  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to  prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  oj 
great  love  and  duty  to  his  parents,  may  be  unable  to  be  willing  to  kill  his  father 
A  very  lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  temptations,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his 
lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  lorbear 
taking  of  strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  Itenevo- 
lent  acts  to  an  ememy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity ;  yea,  some  may  be  so  under  the 
power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that  they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  wlio  are  most 
worthy  of  their  esteem  and  afTection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a  great  de« 
gree  of  holiness  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love  wickedness  in  gtiieral,  may 
render  a  man  unable  to  take  complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to 
choose  a  wicked  life,  and  prefer  it  to  a  virtuous  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an  inability  to  love 
and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly  unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy 
being,  or  to  choose  and  cl-eave  to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral  Inability,  viz.,  of 
that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that  which  is  particular  and  occasionah 
By  a  general  and  habitual  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all 
exercises  or  acts  of  will  of  that  nature  or  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  in- 
clination, or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain  kind  of  inclination. 
Thus  a  very  ill  natured  man  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as 
another,  who  is  full  of  good  nature,  conunonly  exerts ;  and  a  man,  whose  heart 
is  habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  be  unable  to  exert  such  and  such  gratefijl 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By  particular  and 
occasional  moral  Inabilit}',  I  mean  an  Inability  of  the  "will  or  heart  to  a  particular 
act,  through  the  strength  or  defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion.  If  it  be  so,  that  the 
will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it  must  always  have  an 
Inability-,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible, 
in  any  case,  that  the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  ^vhich  1  as 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  sti'enfjth  and  advantage  to  excite  a  ad 
induce  it.  The  former  of  these  Kinds  of  moral  Inability',  consisting  in  that  which 
is  stated,  habitual  and  general,  is  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability, 
because  the  word  Inability,  in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has 
respect  to  some  stated  defect. 

And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of  Inability  also  upon  another  account : 
1  before  observed,  that  the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common  use, 
is  a  relative  term  ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavor,  as  supposable  in  the 
case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass  the  thing  desired  and  endeavored.  Now 
there  may  be  more  of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that  arise  only  from 
transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will  and  endeavor  agamst,  or  diverse 
from  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be 
occasional  or  habitual  ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be 
otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be  will  and  endeavor  against 
future  ac*s  of  the  will,  or  volitions  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a 
distance.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time  ;  and  there  may  be  desires 
and  endeavors  to  prevent  or  excite  future  acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and 
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endeavors  are,  iii  rt.'LV/  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  through  fixedness  of 
habit  :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit  overcomes,  and  baffles 
al(  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a  man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and 
b(  iidagc  to  a  strong  habit.  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
ti(  n  with  respect  to  such  future  acts  as  are  only  occasional  and  transient ;  because 
the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if  foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoid- 
ed. On  this  account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  especially 
obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will  may  remotely  and  indirectly 
resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in  the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist 
present  acts  of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient;  and  this  is  more  com- 
monly the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  from  strong  habit. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in  each  kind  of  it,  that 
the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original  import.  The 
word  signifies  only  a  natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it;  and  is  applied  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the  thing,  with  respect  to 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is  supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  ever  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is  not  able  to  show  his 
neighbor  kindness  ;  or  that  a  drunkard,  let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot 
keep  the  cup  from  his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has 
a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  election  :  and  a  man 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will. 
It  is  improperly  said,  that  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  dependent  on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  performed,  it 
the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  improperly  said,  that  he  cannot 
perform  those  external  voluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
respect  more  improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect  to  these,  that  he 
cannot  if  he  will  :  for  to  say  so,  is  a  downright  contradiction  :  it  is  to  say,  he 
cannot  will,  if  he  does  will.  And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  the  thing  it  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed  ;  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or 
ability,  is  not  just ;  because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing 
else  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will. 


SECTION    V. 

Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and  Liberty,  in  com- 
mon speech,  is  -power,  opportunity  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has,  lo  do  as  he 
pleases.  Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  imi)eiliment  in 
the  way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect,  as  he  wills.*  Ami  the  contrary 
to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person'^  being  hindered  or  unable 
lo  conduct  as  he  will^  or  being  necessitated  to  do  otherxnse. 

•  I  say  not  on ijf  doing,  but  ronducting;  because  a  vohmtarj  f'>rbecir;nfe  to  do,  sitting  still,  keeping 
silence,  &c.,  are  instances  of  persons'  conduct,  about  which  L'lu'ity  is  exerciseti ;  though  they  are  nrt 
io  properly  called  doing. 

Vol.  U.  ^ 
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If  this  A-hith  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  Libert)',  in  the 
ordinary  usf  oflant^uafje;  as  I  trust  that  none  that  has  ever  learned  totaiif,  and 
IS  unprejudiced,  will  deny ;  then  it  will  tbl]ow,that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  being  or  thing,  but 
that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power  or  property,  as  is  called  will.  For  that 
which  is  possessed  of  no  such  thing  as  will,  cannot  have  any  power  or  oppoitunity 
of  doing  according  to  its  will,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary-  to  its  will,  nor 
be  restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk  of  Liberty,  or 
the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  il 
we  jiKJge  of  sense,  and  nonsense,  by  the  original  and  propersignification  of  words. 
For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  agent  that  has  a  will  :  the  power  of  choosing  itself, 
has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which  has  the  power  of  volition  or  choice 
is  the  man  or  the  soul,  and  not  the  power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the 
Liberty  of  doing  according  to  his  will,  is  the  agent  or  doer  who  is  possessed  of 
the  will ;  and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  with  propriety, 
that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  Liberty  to  fly ;  but  not  that  the  bird's  power 
of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty-  of  flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an 
agent,  who  is  possessed  of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning,  valiant, 
bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  aie  the  properties  of  men  or  persons 
and  net  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  that  are  contrarj-  to  this  which  is  called  Liberty  in  com 
mon  speech.  One  is  constraint ;  the  same  is  otherwise  called  force,  compulsion, 
and  coaction  ;  which  is  a  person's  being  necessitated  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
his  will.  The  other  is  restraint ;  which  is  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having 
power  to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  these  things.  I  need  say  the  less  on  this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set 
the  same  thing  forth,  with  so  great  clearness,  in  h.\s  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Liberty  ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity  for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he 
will,  or  according  to  his  choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it  ;  without  taking  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  anything  of  the  cause  or  original  of  that  choice;  or  at 
all  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition  ;  wljether  it  was 
caused  by  some  external  motive  or  internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determin- 
ed by  some  internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without  a  cause; 
whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  or  not  connect- 
ed. Let  the  person  come  by  his  volition  or  choice  how  he  will,  yet,  if  he  is  able, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will, 
the  man  is  fully  and  perfectly  free,  accordiiig  to  tlie  primary'  and  common  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Liberty, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  and  in  the  usual  and  primary 
acceptation  of  the  word  :  but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians,  Pelagians  and 
others,  who  oppose  the  Calvinists,  has  an  entirely  different  signification.  These 
several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty.  L  That  it  consists  in  a  Sfjlf- 
determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a  certain  sovereignty-  the  will  has  over  iti,elf, 
and  its  own  acts,  whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions  ;  so  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendent in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself,  nor  determined  by 
any  thing  pi  lor  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indifference  belonfjs  to  Libert}-  in  their  notion 
of  it,  or  that  the  mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  equilibrio.  3.  Con- 
tmgence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ;  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  v-Td,  as  that  has  been  already  exj^lained,  but  as  opposed  tc 
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ill  ntcessity,  or  any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ^ound  or 
reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of  Liberty  so  much  to  consist 
in  these  things,  that  unless  the  will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real 
freedom,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to  his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a  moral 
quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
faculty,  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as  desert  or  worthi- 
ness, of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  agent 
has  of  being  iniluenced  in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the 
moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  action  and  influence  on  the 
earth,  in  warming  it,  and  causing  it  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  ;  but  it  is  nol 
a  moral  Agent.  Its  action,  though  good,  is  not  vh'tuous  or  meritorious.  Fire 
that  breaks  out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  jrreat  part  of  it,  is  very  mischievous  in 
its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent.  What  it  does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful, 
or  deserving  of  any  punishment.  The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents. 
The  actions  of  some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant  ;  others  are  very 
hurtful  J  yet,  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense  of  desert,  and  do  not 
act  from  choice  guided  by  understanding,  or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  but  only  from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or  virtuous  ;  nor  are  they 
properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral  treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral 
Agents  are  for  their  faults  or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  diflerence  between  the 
moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  subject.  I  call  it  circumstantial,  because  it  hes 
only  in  the  difference  of  moral  inducements  they  are  capable  of  being  influenced 
by,  arising  from  the  diflerence  of  circumstances.  A  ruler,  acting,  in  that  capa- 
city only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions 
of  threatenings  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  And  therefore 
the  moral  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler 
towards  his  creatures,  and  never  as  a  subject,  differs  in  that  respect  from  the 
moral  Agency  of  created  intelligent  beings.  God's  actions,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  moral  governor,  are  morally  good  in 
the  highest  degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous ;  and  we  must 
conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by  that  which,  above  all 
others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement,  viz.,  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in 
such  and  such  things  :  and  tlic!  fore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral 
Agent,  the  source  of  all  moral  aijility  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and  rule  of  all 
virtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  his  being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not 
possible  He  should  be  under  the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threat- 
enings, rewards  or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential  qualities 
cf  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection;  such  asunder- 
standing,  to  perceive  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity 
of  discerning  that  moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment  ;  and  also  a  capacity 
of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  understanding,  and  a  power  of  acting  according 
to  his  choice  or  pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are  in 
the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very  much  consist  that  image 
of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which  we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26  27,  and  chapter 
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ix.  6,)  by  which  God  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.,  in  those  taoujlie? 
and  principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency.  Herein  very 
much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  as  his  spiritual  and  moral  image, 
wherein  man  was  made  at  fiist,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency,  that  ne  was 
pntlowed  with. 


PART    II. 


whe:iein  it  is  consiuered  whether  there  is  or  can  be  any  ?uch  sort  of 
freedom  of  will,  as  that  wherein  ahminians  place  the  essence  of  tkb 
libertv  of  all  moral  agents  j  and  whether  any  such  thing  ever  was  or 
can  be  conceived  of. 


SECTION   I. 


Showing  the   manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion  of  Liberty  of  Will, 
consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determinmg  Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary  to  be  observed, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principal  terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in 
controversies,  concerning  human  Liberty,  and  particularly  obser^'ed  what 
Libert)'  is,  according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension  of 
mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by  Arminians ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the 
supposed  necas.«:i1y  of  it  in  order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or  counsel,  praise 
or  blame,  promLs(*s  or  threatenings,  rewcirds  or  punishments ;  or  whether  that 
which  has  been  described,  as  the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech, 
he  not  sufficient,  and  the  only  Liberty-  which  makes  or  can  make  any  one  a 
moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things.  In  this  Part,  I  shall 
consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  possible  or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  Arminians  insist  on ;  and  shall  inquire,  whether  any  such  sort 
of  Liberty  be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c.,  in  the  next  Part. 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self-determininsi:  Power  in  the 
Will ;  wherein,  according^  to  the  Arminians,  does  most  essentially  consist  the 
Will's  Freedom  ;  and  shall  particularly  inquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  s-:ppose  that  the  Will  itself  determines  all  the 
free  acts  of  the  W^ill. 

Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriet)'  of  such  phrases  and  ways  of 
speaking  as  the  Will's  determining  itself;  because  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
agents,  and  not  properly  to  the  powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  ot 
speaking  leads  to  many  mistakes,  and  much  confiision,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes. 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians,  when  they  speak  of  the  WiJl's  determin- 
ing itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul  willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  when  they  speak  of  the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the 
'exercise  of  a  power  of  \nlling,  or  actinsj  voluntarily.    I  suall  suppose  this  to  be 
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their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant,  without  the  grossest  and 
plaint'St  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles  of 
acting,  as  doing  such  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers 
of  acting,  do  them  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when  we  say,  valor 
fjghts  courageously,  we  mean,  then] an  who  is  under  the  influence  of  valor  fights 
courageously.  When  we  say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person 
loving  seeks  that  object.  When  we  say,  the  understanding  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  So  when  it  is  said,  the  Will  decides  or 
determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  tlie  exercise  of  a  Power  of 
willing  and  choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul  determines 
all  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and  choosing ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own 
acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  W^ill  determines  the  Will,  then  choice 
orders  and  determines  the  choice;  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  decision, 
and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And  therefore  if  the  Will 
determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  act  of  choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
W^ill  or  choice  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too,  the 
Will  is  self-determined ;  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul 
voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still 
by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  choosing  that.  And  the  like  may  again  be 
observed  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  w^hich  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction ; 
for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first  act  in  the  whole  train, 
directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or  a  free  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first 
free  act  of  the  Will.  Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-determined,  and 
so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  tliis  notion  of  freedom ;  but  if  the  first  act  in  the  train, 
determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be  not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free ;  as 
is  manifest  at  first  view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the  body  and  determines 
and  commands  their  motions  and  actions,  does  also  govern  itself,  and  determine 
its  own  motions  and  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the  same  w-ay,  even 
by  antecedent  volitions.  The  W^ill  determines  which  W' ay  the  hands  and  feet 
shall  move,  by  an  act  of  volition  or  choice  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the 
Will's  determining,  directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever 
the  Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has  itself 
under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  does 
it  the  same  way  that  it  determines  other  things  which  are  under  its  command. 
So  that  if  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own 
actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions  are  determined 
by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free  volition  arises  from  another  antecedent 
volition,  directing  and  commanding  that ;  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also 
free,  in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  directing  volition 
tS  determined  by  another  going  before  that,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the 
hrst  volition  in  the  whole  series  ;  and  if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will 
self-determined  in  it,  then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition,  it  can  have  none  before 
it  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in  the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition 
IS  not  determined  by  any  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  WllPs  self-determination.     And  if  that  first  act  of  the  Will, 
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which  delcrmines  and  fixes  tho  subsequent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  flic  follow- 
ing acts,  which  are  determined  by  it,  can  be  free.     If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  filth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth,  and  tlie  fourth  by 
the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not 
determined  by  the  \Vill,  and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  ai'e  truly  determined 
by  the  Will ;  that  is,  that  each  of  them  is  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not  first 
owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  th«i 
determination  of     And  this  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be, 
and  determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  exist- 
ence is  not  from  the  Will.     The  case  is  just  the  same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of 
live  acts  of  the  Will,  we  should  suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or 
ten  thousand.     If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something  out 
of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable  to  itself,  and  that  the 
ne^t,  and  so  on  ;  they  are  none  of  them  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on,  and 
are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  Will ;  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is 
excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of  free- 
dom.    If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand  links,  so  connecved, 
that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  ^vill  move  the  next,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  the 
whole  chain  must  be  determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
by  the  motion  of  the  first  link,  and  that  is  moved  by  something  else.     In  this 
case,  though  all  the  links  but  one,  are  moved  by  other  parts  of  the  same  chain ; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  motion  of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from 
any  self  moving  or  self-determining  power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than  if  evei-y 
link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the  chain.    11 
the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act,  which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free 
in  the  next,  which  is  caused  by  that  first  act ;   for  though  indeed  the  Will 
caused  it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely,  because  the  preceding  act,  by  which  it 
was  caused,  was  not  free.     And  again,  if  the  Will  be  not  free  in  the  second  act, 
so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third,  which  is  caused  by  that;  because  in  like 
manner,  that  thhd  was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  W' ill  that  was  not  free.    And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ;  and  how  long 
soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one.     If  the  first  on  which  the  whole 
chain  depends,  and  which  determines  all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  Will  is 
not  free  in  causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts,  because  the  act  by 
which  it  determines  them  all,  is  not  a  free  act,  and  therefore  the  Will  is  no  more 
free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it  did  not  cause  them  at  all.     Thus,  this 
Arminian  notion  of  Libei-t}'  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  sclf-4etermin- 
ation,  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the  world 


SECTION    II. 

Several  supposed  ways  of  Evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning,  considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should  be  said,  that 
when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  they  do  not 
mean  that  the  Will  determines  its  acts  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of 
the  Will  determines  another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  Will,  or 
th*^  sf  >ul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ;  and  that  it  does 
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it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  determined  ;  such  an  evasion  vrould  be 
full  of  gross  absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  my  own  inventing,  and  i 
do  not  know  but  i  should  wrong  the  Arminians,  in  supposing  that  any  of  them 
would  make  use  of  it.  But  it  being  as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would 
observe  upon  it  a  few  thinga 

First.  If  the  faculty  or  power  of  the  Will  determines  an  act  of  volition,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power,  determines  it,  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  For  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Will,  and  an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  to  say,  that  the  power  of  Will,  or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  Will  preceding  the  volition 
determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly.  If  a  power  of  Will  determines  the  act  of  the  Will,  then  a  power 
of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was  before  observed,  in  every  act  of  Will, 
there  is  a  choice,  and  a  power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a 
power  of  choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  determines  it  by  choosino-  it. 
For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of  choosing  determines  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  without  choosing  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing 
determines  vohtion  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  cf  volition  determined  by 
an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  volition. 

Thirdly.  To  say,  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines  its  own  volitions,  but 
not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Because,  for  the  soul  to  direct,  decide,  or 
determine  any  thing,  is  to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed ;  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken 
of  as  being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  bringing  something  to  pass,  or  doing  some- 
thing ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which 
effect  is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and  manner  of  an 
act  of  W' ill.  But  certainly  this  exertion  or  action  is  not  the  same  with  the 
effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is  exerted,  but  must  be  something 
prior  to  it. 

Again.  The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  speak  of 
a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  whereby  it  has  power  to  determine  its  own 
volitions.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of 
the  Will ;  for  otherwise  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Again.  If  the  Will  determine  itself,  then  either  the  Will  is  active  in  de- 
termining its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  active  in  it,  then  the  determination 
is  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  so  there  is  one  act  of  the  Will  determining  another 
But  if  the  W^ill  is  not  active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any 
liberty  in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein  the  Will  ex- 
ercises liberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts.  But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be 
not  acti\e  in  determining  1  Certainly  the  Will,  or  the  soul,  cannot  exercise 
any  liberty-  in  that  wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise 
itself.  So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown.  If  there  be  an  act  of  the 
Will  in  determining  all  its  own  free  acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  Will  is 
determined  by  another  ;  and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the 
very  first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no  act  or  exercise 
of  the  W^ill  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no  liberty  is  exercised  in  determin- 
ing them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  Will's 
power  to  determine  its  own  acts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  no 
such  thmg  as  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power  of  the  Will. 

It  it  should  be  said,  that  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul  determines  its  own 
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rolitioas,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and  the  determination  itself  must  bo  an 
act ;  yet  there  is  no  need  ot"  supposing  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  de- 
terrauied  ;  but  the  Will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  Will  in  willing;  it 
determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition  ;  it  directs  and  limits  the 
act  of  the  Will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act, 
without  any  preceding  act  to  exert  that.  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner, 
Iht'V  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things :  either,  1.  That  the  determining  act, 
tliough  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  order  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before 
it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  2.  That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from  it : 
but  that  the  soul's  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
exerting  the  act  of  volition  ;  the  mind's  exerting  such  a  particular  act,  is  its 
causing  and  determining  the  act.  Or,  3.  That  A'olition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no 
etiect ;  but  comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determination.  I  shall  consider  these 
distinctly. 

1.  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act 
determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help  the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be 
allowed.  If  it  be  before  the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct  from  it, 
and  independent  of  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order  of  time.  As  the  cause 
of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural  body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no 
distance  as  to  time,  yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  other  cause  that  is  before  its  etlect  in  the  order 
of  time ;  as  the  architect  is  distinct  from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the 
father  distinct  from  the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  Will  de- 
termining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another,  till  we  come  to  the  first  in 
the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the  Will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  de- 
termining it ;  and  consequently  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  W^ill,  and  so  not 
a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which  determines 
all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when  there  is  a  chain  of  many 
links,  the  first  of  wiiich  only  is  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  all  the  rest 
may  follow  and  be  moved  at  the  same  instant,  w'ithout  any  distance  of  time; 
but  yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not 
being  moved  by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving  power  in  the 
chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that  of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

2.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  determined 
act,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  of  nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the 
exertion  of  the  act  is  the  deterraination  of  the  act ;  that  loi-  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of  volition  ;  I  would 
on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question  seems  to  be  foBgotten  or  kept  out  of 
sight,  in  darkness  and  unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself.  The  very  act  of  volition  itself  is  doubtless  a  deter- 
mination of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to 
a  choice  between  two  things  or  more,  proposed  to  it.  But  determining  among 
external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of  choice  itself, 
among  various  possible  acts  of  choice.  The  question  is,  what  influences,  directs, 
or  determines  the  mind  or  Will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  ? 
Or  what  is  tae  cause,  ground  or  reason^  why  it  concludes  thus,  and  not  othej- 
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Wise  t  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom 
that  the  Will  influences,  orders  and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  itdoes^ 
I  say,  it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act.  To  say,  it  is  caused,  influenced  and 
determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determined  by  any  thing  antecedent,  either 
in  order  of  time  or  of  nature,  is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  a  thing's  being  prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause  or 
reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  prior. 

!f  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  Will,  which  comes  into  existence,  be  any 
thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has  some  cause  of  its  existing,  and  of 
its  existing  in  such  a  particular  determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause, 
whose  influence  decides  the  matter  ;  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect,  and 
prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that  the  Will  or  mind  orders,  influences  and  determines 
itself  to  exert  such  an  act  as  it  does,  by  the  very  exertioi:  itself,  is  to  make  the 
exertion  both  cause  and  effect  ;  or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  exertion  of  such  an  act.  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  and  reason 
of  the  soul's  exerting  such  an  act  ?  To  which  the  answer  is,  the  soul  exerts 
such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  itself. 

3.  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a  particular  act  of  Will, 
is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself,  without  any  cause  ;  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  or  reason  of  the  soul's  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition, 
and  make  such  a  choice  rather  than  another,  I  say,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of 
Arminians,  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  Will's  determining  its  own 
acts,  and  for  liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  self-determining  powder ;  they  do  nothing 
but  confound  themselves  and  others  with  words  without  meaning.  In  the  ques- 
tion, What  determines  the  Will  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that  the  Will  determines 
itself,  and  in  all  the  dispute  about  it,  it  seems  t )  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
something  determines  the  Will ;  and  the  controversy  on  this  head  is  not,  whether 
any  thing  at  all  determines  it,  or  whether  its  determination  has  any  cause  or 
foundation  at  all  ;  but  where  the  foundation  of  it  is,  \vhether  in  the  Will  itself, 
or  so.uewhere  else.  But  if  the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then 
all  comes  to  this,  that  nothing  at  all  determines  the  Will ;  volition  having  abso- 
lutely no  cause  or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within  or  without.  There 
is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as  the  source  of  ail  free  acts 
of  the  Will  ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that 
no  power  at  all  is  the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing  ;  no  cause,  no  power,  no  influence  being 
at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events  which 
come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly  implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  of  Will ;  though  it  be  very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their 
scheme,  and  repugnant  to  some  ihings  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty.  Their 
opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  volition  is  without  any  cause ; 
because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of  the  W^ill  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  con- 
tmgence  is  essential  to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  existence,  a  cause  which 
antecedently  determines  them  to  be,  and  determines  them  to  be  ^ust  as  they  are, 
do  not  happen  contingently.  If  something  foregoing,  by  a  causal  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to  pass,  and  the  maimer 
of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contingent  thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass 
or  no. 

And  })ecause  it  is  a  question,  in  many  respects,  verj  important  in  this  con- 
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troversy  about  the  freedom  of  Will,  whether  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  events 
which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  I  shall  be  particular  in  examining  this  point 
in  the  two  followinc:  sections. 


SECTION     III 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  in  particular,  can  come  to  pass  without 

a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would  explain  how  I  would 
be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word  Cause  in  this  discourse  :  since,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extensive, 
than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  Avord  is  often  used  in  so  restrained 
a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to 
produce  a  thing,  or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence  ;  which  yet  are  Causes  in  that  respect,  that 
they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  ground  or  reason  why  some  things  are,  rather  than 
others  ;  or  why  they  are  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence 
of  the  sun  in  the  night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  falhng  of  the  dew  at  that  time,  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascending  of  the  vapors  in  the 
day  time  ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter,  is  not  in  the  same  manner  the 
Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  Cause  of 
their  thawing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun  is  an  antece- 
dent, with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and  winter  are  connected,  and  on 
which  they  depend ;  and  is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  wh} 
they  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the  absence 
of  the  Sim  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive  influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connection  of  Causes  and 
Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as  well  as  those  that  are  called  natural 
in  distinction  from  them.  Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as 
any  causes  whatsoever  ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may  as  truly  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  an  Event's  coming  to  pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause,  in  this  inquiry,  to  signify  any 
antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  Event, 
either  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it 
is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not ; 
or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a  consequent  Event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence  or  not.  And  in  agreeableness  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the 
word  Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an 
occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly  speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I  may  cutoff  occa- 
sion, from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to  cavil  and  object  against  some  things 
which  I  may  say  concerning  the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on 
some  Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

HaA-ing  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause,  I  assert  that  nothing  ever 
comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  V>'hat  is  self-existent  must  oe  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  unchangeable  ;  but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be,  they  are  not 
self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence  without 
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themselves ;  that  whatsoever  begins  to  be  which  before  was  not,  m  wst  have  a  C  ausc 
why  it  then  begins  to  exist,  seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  imphmted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  and  the  main  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  existence  of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  substances  and  modes,  or 
things  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body 
which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  this 
new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto 
not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body,  which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction, 
should  suddenly  change  the  direction  of  its  motion  ;  or  if  it  should  put  off  its  old 
figure,  and  take  a  new  one  ;  or  change  its  color  :  the  beginning  of  these  new 
modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the  mind  of  mankind  necessarily  supposes  that  there 
is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all  arguing  from 
effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge  of  any  existence,  besides  what  we 
have  by  the  most  direct  and  immediate  intuition.  Particularly  all  our  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ceases :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being  and  the  being 
of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were  not,  but  have  begun  to  be  ;  and 
fiom  the  being  of  the  world,  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their 
existence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature, 
and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a  Cause.  But  if  things,  not 
in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  foundation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God  without  any  evidence  of  it  from  H  is  works. 
I  do  suppose  there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  the  nature  of  things  simply  considered, 
in  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  God,  or  in  denying  Being  in  general,  and 
supposing  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing ;  and  therefore  that  here  would 
be  foundation  of  intuitive  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  ;  and  that  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  must  be ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of  mind 
sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal  Being,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  infinite,  eternal,  most  perfect  Divine  Nature  and  Essence. 
But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God 
by  arguing  ;  but  our  evidence  would  be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see 
other  things  that  are  necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two  is  four  ;  and  as 
we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had  as  clear  an  idea  of  universal  in- 
finite entity,  as  we  have  of  these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively 
see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  immediately  see 
there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  that  Being,  in  the  most 
general  abstracted  notion  of  it,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength 
and  extent  of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive  independent  manner; 
but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  that 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  We  first  ascend,  and  prove 
a  posteriori,  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  ;  and  then 
secondly^  prove  by  argumentation,  not  intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  neces- 
sarily existent ;  and  then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  descend,  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori* 

*  To  the  Inquirer  after  truth  it  may  here  be  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  to  keep 
ia  mind  the  pi  seise  difference  between  an  argument  a  priori  and  one  a  posteriori,  a  distinction  of  consio- 
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But  if  once  this  ^and  principle  of  common  sense  be  given  up,  that  wl  at  is 
not  necessary  in  itsell",  must  have  a  Cause ;  and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things 
may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be,  which  heretofore  have  not  been,  of 
themselves  without  any  Cause;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our  arguing  liom 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence  of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  olF 
ai  one  blow  In  this  case,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from  the 
Being  of  the  world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  being, 
their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless  may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  efTect 
Our  njinds  do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  boih  these  things ;  namely, 
that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it  has  a  Cause  proportionable 
and  agreeable  to  the  elFect.  The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  determine, 
that  tiiere  cannot  be  any  thing  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  de- 
termine that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  Cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come  to  pass  without  a 
Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be 
without  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  imme- 
diately present  ideas  and  consciousness*  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove  any 
thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  causes  :  from  the  ideas  now  immediately 
in  view,  we  argue  other  things  not  immediately  in  view  :  from  sensations  now 
excited  in  us,  we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of  these 
sensations ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we  argue  other  things,  which 
they  depend  on,  as  effects  on  Causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas,  which  are 
now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas  and  sensations. — We 
immediately  perceive  nothing  else  but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in 
our  minds.  We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as  neces- 
saiily  connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them.  But  if  things  may  be 
v\"ithout  Causes,  all  this  necessar}"  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so 
all  means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity'  nor  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being,  of  itself  without  a 
Cause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity'  nor  difficulty  in  supposing  the  same  of  mil- 
lions of  millions.  For  nothing,  or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no 
difficulty,  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing,  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is  the  case  in  fact,  that  millions  of 
millions  of  Events  are  continually  coming  into  existence  contingently,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and  hour, 
through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in  every  moral  agent.  This 
contingency,  this  efficient  nothing,  this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at 
hand,  to  produce  this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

erable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing,  among  divines,  melaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument 
from  either  of  these,  when  legitimately  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for  instance, 
relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  but  the  one  should  be  confined  to  the  existence  of  Deity, 
while  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfections.  By  the  argument  a  posteriori  we  rise/ram  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  from  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior  ,  in  other  words,  from  what 
la  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity  ;  that  is,  from  the  manifestation  of  God  to  his  cx- 
istence.  Bv  the  argument  a  priori  we  descend/rom  the  cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream, 
from  what  is  prior  to  what  is  posterior  ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God  we  safely  infer 
certain  properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  or  the 
Being  of  God,  apriori,  would  be  most  absurd  ;  for  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  prove  a  prior  ground  or  cause 
of  existence  of  a  first  cause  ;  or,  that  there  is  some  cause  before  the  very  first.  The  argument  a  priori, 
theiefore,  is  not  applicable  to  piove  the  divine  existence.  For  this  end,  the  argument  a  posteriori  alone  is 
legiiimate  ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  the  axiom,  that  •'  there  can  be  tio  effect  without  a  cause."  The 
•absurdity  of  denying  this  axiom  is  aljundantly  demonstrated  jv  our  author.  W. 
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If  it  were  sc,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.,  acts  of  theWill,seuned  to  come 
?o  pass  of  themselves ;  but  those  of  this  sort  in  omeral  came  into  being  thus  ;  and 
:r  were  an  event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course,  wherever 
were  cap;ible  subjects  of  such  e\ents  ;  this  very  thing  would  demonstrate  that 
there  was  some  Cause  of  them,  which  made  such  a  diflerence  between  this  Event 
and  others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For  contingence 
is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  for  a  particular  sort  of  events.  Nothing 
has  no  choice.  This  No  Cause,  which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the 
exislence  which  comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out  of  the  heavens, 
even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so  constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over 
the  world,  in  all  ages,  shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens  ;  and  that  something  besides  mere  contingence  has  a 
hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  nonentitj'  to  be  about  to  bring  forth  ;  and  things  were 
coming  into  existence,  without  any  Cause  or  antecedent,  on  which  the  existence, 
or  kind,  or  manner  of  existence  depends;  or  which  could  at  all  determine  whe- 
ther the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or  angels,  or  hunian  bodies, 
or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion  or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new 
sensations  in  animals,  or  new-  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions 
in  the  Will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  possibles ;  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many  million  of  millions  of  things 
are  coming  into  existence  in  this  manner,  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
they  should  all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus  in  all 
ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to  come  to  pass  W'here 
there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject  capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  when- 
ever there  is  occasion  for  them. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of  Event  that  renders 
possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence  wnthout  a  Cause,  and  should  say,  that 
the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from 
other  things ;  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence  without  any 
previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other  things  cannot ;  if  they  make  this 
objection  in  good  earnest,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting 
themselves ;  for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintain  there  is  no  ground 
of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would  observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  exist- 
ence, be  it  ever  so  diveise  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing's 
coming  into  existence  without  a  Cause ;  because  to  suppose  tlrls,  would  be  to 
suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to  be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence ; 
and  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  for  existence,  with  such  a  circumstance, 
namely,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence.  But  that  which  in  any  respect 
makes  way  for  a  thing's  coming  into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance 
of  its  first  existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished  nature  of 
^he  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the  effect,  cannot  have  influence 
backward,  to  act  before  it  is.  The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition,. 
can  do  nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  afterwards  it  is  tor 
late  for  its  influence ;  for  then  the  thing  has  made  sure  of  existence  already, 
without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  an  £ct  of  the 
Will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  Cause,  as  to  sup})ose  the  human  soul, 
or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into 
existence  without  a  Cause.     And  if  once  w^e  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect  as 
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a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we  kiiow  but  that  raanjf 
otiier  sorts  of  elTects  may  do  so  too  ?  It  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  etFect  that 
makes  the  absurdity  of  supposinsz  it  has  bi^eri  without  a  Cause,  but  something 
which  is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  oeorm  to  be,  ^'u.,  that  they  are  not  seif- 
existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  thmtrs 


SECTION    IV, 


Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the  Activity  of  the  Nature  of 

the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  Ike 
Creatures,  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  Will,  (p.  68,  69,)  "That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another," 
allows  that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things,  which  are,  properly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  passive  beings ;  but  denies  that  it  is  thus  in  spirits,  which  are  beings 
of  an  active  nature,  who  have  the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  By  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as 
an  act  of  the  Will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  by  reason 
of  the  activity  of  the  natme  of  a  spirit. — But  certainly  this  author,  in  this 
matter,  must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficult)'  proposed  by  this  author,  seems  to  be  forgotten 
in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as  he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this : 
How  an  event  can  come  to  pass  without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it 
is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  or 
answering  this  question  with  regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  answeis  another  question  quite  diverse,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
this,  viz.,  Wliat  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination  as 
the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effect;  and  leaves  all  the  difficulty 
unresolved,  and  the  question  unanswered,  which  yet  returns,  even,  how  the 
soul's  own  determination,  which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  Cause 
of  effects,  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  or  help  it  to  be  the  subject  of  effects  which 
have  no  Cause,  which  is  the  thing  this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the 
Will.  Activity  of  nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  \vithin  itself,  Vvithout  a  Cause,  than  out 
of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  active  being  should,  through  its  activity, 
produce  and  determine  an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be 
to  sav,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause  ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  how  a  spirit  endow-ed  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another  ;  cr  why  it  acts  with  such 
ci  particular  determination  :  if  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the 
soul  of  man  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone  is  not  the 
Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  directed  and  determined.  Active 
nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an  abihty  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  gen- 
ei^ally  taken  ;  which  may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sutlicient  Cause  why  the  soul  exerts  such  ?. 
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parllculai  ict,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than  others.  In  order  to  this,  there  ma<=* 
be  soraethng  besides  a  general  tendency  to  action  ;  there  must  also  be  a 
oarticular  tendency  to  that  individual  action.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the 
soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  docs,  and  it  should  be 
answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  it 
has  activity,  would  such  an  answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  1  Would  it  not  rather 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are 
consequent  upon  his  acting.  He  produces  nothing  by  his  activity,  ciny  oiher 
way  than  by  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its 
exercise ;  he  brings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.  But  the  exercise 
of  his  activity  is  action ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of  his  activity,  must  be 
prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an  active  being  produces  an  effect  in 
another  being,  about  which  his  activity  is  conveisant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit 
of  his  activity,  his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the  effect  of  it 
must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if  the  active  being  is  his  own 
object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant  about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine 
some  effect  in  himself;  still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the 
effect,  wdiich  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it.  And  therefore  his  activity 
cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the  first  action,  or  exercise  of 
activity-  itself,  whence  the  effects  of  activity  arise,  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction ;  it  would  be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first 
exercise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it. 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot  diversify  its  own  acts, 
Dut  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining  Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different 
effects,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
conseq.uene-e  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that  if  so,  then  the 
same  Cause,  the  same  causal  power,  force  or  influence,  without  variation  in  any 
respect,  would  produce  different  effects  at  different  times.  For  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before 
it  is  exerted,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of  different 
effects,  viz.,  different  VoliL^ns  at  different  times.  But  the  substance  of  the  soul 
before  it  acts,  and  its  active  nature  before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without 
variation.  For  it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force,  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  the  soul  has  no 
different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  force  or  influence,  in  producing  these  diverse 
effects ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  has  no  influence,  no  hand  in  the  diversity 
of  the  effect ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing 
in  the  soul;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine  the 
diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  to  the  supposition.  It  is  true,  the 
substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  before  there  is  any  difference  in  tha 
respect,  may  be  in  a  different  state  and  circumstance ;  but  those  whom  I  oppos 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the  determining, 
Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  being  contrary  to  their  notion  of  self-determin- 
ation and  self-motion. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  soul, 
.strictly  speaking,  but  free  Volitions ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active 
being  in  nothing  further  than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being  ;  and  whenever 
it  produces  effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  electively.  But 
to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  prodiice  effects  in  consequence  of, 
and  according  to  its  own  choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by 
its  activity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  Wil.  or  :hoice  themselves  ;  for  this, 
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by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of  choice  voluntarily  and  elec- 
tively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own  free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  rnattei 
directly  to  the  forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
first  free  act  of  choice.  According  to  these  gentlemen's  own  notion  of  action, 
if  tiiere  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without  a  free  act  of  the  Will  or  choice  to 
determine  and  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  active,  voluntary-  Cause  of  that 
Voliticn,  because  it  does  not  arise  from,  nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or  design. 
And  therefore  it  cannot  be,  that  the  mi)id  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de- 
terrainino-  Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to  the  affair.  The 
mind's  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence 
of  its  design ;  it  will  not  enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own 
designs.  The  mind's  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  only  enable  it  to  produce 
effects  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to  them;  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its  own  elections ;  because  that  supposes 
an  election  before  the  first  election.  So  the  mind's  being  an  active  Cause 
enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts,  but  cannot  enable 
it  to  bf  the  determining  Cause  of  a.1  its  own  acts  ;  for  that  is  still  in  the  same 
mannei  a  contradiction  ;  as  it  supposes  a  determining  act  convereant  about  the 
first  act,  and  prior  to  it,  having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner 
of  existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  the  soul's  having  power 
to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions,  as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given 
a  power  of  action,  but  this  ;  that  God  has  given  power  to  the  soul,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  excite  Volitions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  it  chooses.  And 
this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  cases,  a  choice  preceding  all  Volitions  which 
are  thus  caused,  even  the  first  of  them ;  which  runs  into  the  forementioned 
great  absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no  relief  from  the 
difficulties  which  the  notion  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will  is  attended 
with,  nor  will  it  help,  in  the  least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 


SECTION    V. 


Showing,  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  should  be  supposed  to  be  true 
tliey  are  altogether  impertinent,  and  cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  liberty ; 
and  how  (this  being  the  state  of  the  case)  Arminian  writers  are  obliged  to  talk 
inconsistently. 

What  was  last  obser%-ed  in  the  preceding  section  may  show,  not  only  that 
the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a  reason  Avhy  an  act  of  the  Will  is,  or 
why  it  is  in  this  manner,  rather  than  another;  but  also  that  if  it  could  be  so, 
and  it  could  be  proved  that  Volitions  are  contingent  events,  in  that  sense,  that 
their  being  and  manner  of  being  is  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or 
any  thing  antecedent;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Armmians, 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  according  to  their  notion  of  its  freedom  as 
consisting  in  the  Will's  determination  of  itself;  which  supposes  every  free  act 
of  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  Will  soinsf  before  to  determine 

.  .    ^  ^  nil 

it;  inasmuch  as  for  the  Will  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as  for  the  soul 
to  determine  a  thing  by  Willing  ;  and  there  is  no  way  that  the  V>'iii  can  de- 
termine an  act  of  the  Will,  but  by  willing  that  act  of  the  Will ;  or,  which  is 
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the  same  thing,  choosing  it.  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  Will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the  other,  and  the  latter 
the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by  the  former.  If  the  Will  does  not  cause 
and  determine  the  act  by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for 
that  which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  voluntarily  or  willingly: 
and  to  say,  that  the  Will  determines  something  M'hich  the  soul  does  not  determine 
williniily,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  Will,  which  the 
soul  doth  not  with  its  Will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining 
its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and  contradiction  must  be  main- 
tained, that  every  free  act  of  the  Will  is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing 
free  act  of  Will ;  which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without 
any  cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  thing  foregoing. 
So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as  not  at  all  relieving,  and  as  that  which, 
Instead  of  supporting  this  sort  of  liberty,  directly  destroys  it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its  own  acts  of  Will 
some  other  way,  than  by  a  foregoing  act  of  Will;  still  it  will  not  help  the 
cause  of  their  liberty  of  Will.  If  it  determines  them  by  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  some  other  power,  then  the  Will  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there 
exercised  according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul's  being  deter- 
mined by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The  acts  of  the  Will,  it  is  true, 
may  be  directed,  and  effectually  determined  and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the 
soul's  own  will  and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  Will  in 
producing  the  effect :  and  if  Will  and  choice  are  not  exercised  in  it,  how  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminians  turn  which  way  they  please  with  their  notion  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts,  their  notion  destroys 
itself.  If  they  hold  every  free  act  of  Will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own 
free  choice,  or  foregoing  free  act  of  Will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the  first  free  act  be- 
longing to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free  act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they 
say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul, 
and  not  an  act  of  Will  or  choice ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty, 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  Will  being  determined  by  the  Will  itself;  or  if 
they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  determined  by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior 
to  them,  but  that  they  are  contingent  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined 
and  fixed  by  no  cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
mg  in  the  Will's  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  it  hence  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  wi-iters  that  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  inconsistencies,  in 
what  they  say  upon  this  subject.  To  instance  in  Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  freedom  of  the  Will,*  opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
place  man's  libertj"  only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  wid,  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions  the  very  same 
notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind,  and 
a  rule  laid  doivn  by  the  light  of  natiire,  viz.,  that  liberty  is  a  jiower  of  acting 
from  ourselves,  or  doing  what  we  wiLL.f  This  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  a  thing 
agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himseJf : 

•  In  his  Book  on  ihe  five  Poir-ts,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  351, 352.  Ibi«l.  p.  325,  32& 
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for  if  libert}'  does  not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  cxni. 
sist  in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it  does  not  onlj 
consist  in  liberty  of  do'ma;  what  we  will,  but  also  a  liberty  of  willing  withou* 
necessity ;  still  the  question  returns,  what  does  that  liberty  of  willing  without 
necessity  consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please,  without  being  im- 
peded by  a  contrarj'  necessity  1  Or  in  other  words,  a  liberty  for  the  soul  in 
its  willing  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  1  Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same 
author  seems  to  allow,  and  suppose  again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of 
sayings  of  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchei-s.  Thus  he  cites  the  words 
of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his  side  :  *  The  soul  acts  by  her 
OWN  cHoict;,  (md  it  is  free  for  her  to  incline  to  vhatever  part  shk  will.  And  those 
words  of  Justin  MartjT  :  f  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is  this,  that  yiothing 
is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but  that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according 
TO  HIS  OWN  FREE  CHOiCL.  Ami  from  Eusebius  these  words  :  |  Jffote  be  establish- 
ed, philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown.  Jill  these  things  depending  upon  tht 
necessity  introduced  by  the  stars,  and  not  vpon  meditation  and  exercise  proceed- 
ing FROM  OUR  OWN  FREE  CHOICE.  And  again,  the  words  of  Maccarius  :  ^God, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man's  Will,  suffered  their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might 
be  \s  THEIR  CHOICE  to  tum  to  good  or  evil.  They  icho  are  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ari'  not  hi'ld  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  themselves,  and 
DO  WHAT  THK.Y  WILL  in  this  Ivfe. 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  verj'  notion  of  liberty,  whicli  the 
Calvinists  have  ;  which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely,  the  soul's  acting  by  its  own  choice,  men's  doing 
good  or  evil  according  to  their  own  free  choice,  their  being  in  that  exercise  which 
nroceeds  from  their  own  free  choice,  having  it  in  their  choice  to  turn  to  good  or 
evil,  and  doing  what  they  will.  So  that  if  men  exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts 
of  the  Will  themselves,  it  must  be  in  exerting  acts  of  Will  as  they  will,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  choice  ;  or  exerting  acts  of  W  ill  that  proceed  from 
their  choice.  And  if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judo;e  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  Will,  or  whether  an  act 
of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  Will  which  proceeds  from  it. — And  il 
it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts  of  the  Will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  free  choice  or  Will  going  before  the  first  free  act  of 
the  Will  exerted  in  the  case.  And  then  let  eveiy  one  judse,  whether  this  be 
not  a  contrarliction.  And  finally,  let  ever}'  one  judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of 
these  writers  there  be  any  possibility'  of  avoiding:  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's  doing  what  he 
will ;  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only  in  external  actions,  but  in  the 
acts  of  the  Will  themselves  ;  then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it 
consists  in  willing  what  he  wills  :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  Will,  as  he  does  Will  ;  because 
what  be  Wills,  he  Wills  ;  and  therefore  has  power  to  Will  what  he  has  power 
to  Will.  If  this  be  their  meaning,  then  this  might\'  controversy  about  freedom 
of  the  Will  and  self- determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing  ;  all  that  is 
contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  of  man  does  what  it  does, 
and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the  subject  of,  or  that  what  is,  is  ;  wherein  none 
has  any  controversy  with  them.  Or,  2.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  Will  as  lie  pleases  or  chooses  to  Will  ;  that  is,  he  has  power  by  one 
act  of  choice,  to  choose  another  ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of  Will  to  choose  a  con- 

•  In  his  Bookonlhe  five  Points.  Second  Edit.  p.  342.     tibia,  p.  360.     tlbid.p.SCa    ^  Ibid.  p.  369,370 
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sequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his  own  choice.  A' id  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  ])afflii  g 
their  own  reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wiierein  lies  man's  liberty  in 
that  antecedent  act  of  Will  which  chose  the  consequent  act  ?  The  answer, 
according  to  the  same  principles,  must  be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  hia 
willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeably  to  another  act  of  choice  pre- 
ceding that.  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum  and  the  like  answer  must 
be  made  in  infnitum.  In  order  to  support  their  opinion,  there  must  be  no 
beginning,  but  free  acts  of  Will  must  havn  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acta 
of  ^  Will  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning  ;  and  so  before  he  had  a 
being,  from  all  eternity. 


SECTION   VI. 


Concerning  the  Will's  determining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  the 

View  of  the  Mind. 

A  GREAT  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  supposed  experience 
we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  determine  our  W'ills,  in  cases  wherein  no 
prevailing  motive  is  presented  :  the  Will  (as  is  supposed)  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view  of  the  mind  ; 
and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  indifferent  ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  choice  ;  the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sove- 
reign power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any  preponderating 
inducement. 

Thus  the  forementioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c., 
p.  25,  26,  27,  supposes,  "  That  there  are  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is 
determined  neither  by  present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
nor  by  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else,  but  merely  by 
itself  as  a  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  soul  ;  and  that  the  soul  does 
not  will  this  or  that  action,  in  some  cases,  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it 
will.  Thus  (says  he)  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward,  or  downward.  And  thus,  in  some  cases,  the  Will 
)letermines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign  manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason 
borrowed  from  the  understanding  ;  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence  or  restraint  of  any 
kind."  And  in  pages  66,  70,  and  73,  74,  this  author  very  expressly  supposes 
the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  determined  by  no  motive  at  all,  but  to  act  altogether 
without  motive,  or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly  contradicts  and  ovei- 
throws  itself.  For  the  thing  supposed,  wherein  this  grand  argument  consists, 
is,  that  among  several  things  the  W' ill  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent :  which  is  the  very  same  thing  as  to 
say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What 
is  meant  cannot  be,  that  the  mind  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice, 
or  until  it  has  a  preference  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  mind  is  indiffier- 
ent  until  it  comes  to  be  not  intlifferent :  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  think 
he  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  And  then  it  is  nothing 
to  his  purpose,  that  the  mind  which  chooses,  was  indifl^erent  once ;  unless  it 
chooses,  remaining  indifferent  j  for  otherwise,  it  does  not  choose  at  all  in  that 
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case  of  indifference,  concerning  which  is  all  the  question.  Besides,  it  ajjpeara 
in  tact,  that  the  thing  which  this  author  supposes,  is  not  that  the  Will  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  concerning  wiiich  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses  ;  bui 
also  is  indifferent  when  it  chooses ;  and  that  its  being  otherwise  than  inthfferent  is 
not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice  ;  that  the  chosen  thing's  ap 
pearing  preferable  and  more  agreeable  than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already 
made.  His  words  are,  (p.  30,)  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed,  appear 
equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or  director  ;  and  therefore 
must  take  its  own  choice  by  its  own  determination  ;  it  being  properly  a  self- 
determining  power.  And  in  such  cases  the  Will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good 
to  itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight  in  this  self- 
chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a  spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an 
uninhabited  country,  makes  it  his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such 
rejoices  in  it.  Where  things  were  indifferent  before,  the  Will  finds  nothing  to 
make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  themselves  ;  but  the  pleasure 
it  feels  ARISING  FKOM  ITS  OWN  CHOICE,  and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love 
many  things  we  have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer  many  things,  now 
ceasing  any  longer  to  be  indifferent  with  respect  to  them,  purely  because  we 
have  preferred  and  chosen  them  before.  These  things  must  needs  be  spoken 
inconsiderately  by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before  itself  in 
the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature  :  it  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  itself,  or  the  fruit  or  consequence  of  itself.  The  very  act  of  choosing  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  is  preferring  that  thing,  and  that  is  setting  a  higher 
value  on  that  thing.  But  that  the  mind  sets  a  higher  value  on  one  thing  than 
another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that 
thing. 

This  author  says,  p.  36,  "  The  Will  may  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  yet  the 
Will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one  or  the  other."  And  again,  in  the  same 
page,  "  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  either  ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine 
itself  to  choose."  And  again,  "  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  determined  by 
the  mere  act  of  my  Will."  If  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will, 
then  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this 
matter,  viz.,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of  choice, 
this  writer  is  express,  in  page  72.  Speaking  of  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has  these  words  :  "  There  it  must  act  by 
its  own  CHOICE,  and  determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determination,  which  is  the  groimd  and  spring  of  the  Will's  act,  is  an 
act  of  choice  and  pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is  more  agreeable  and  the  mind 
better  pleased  in  it  than  another  ;  and  this  preference  and  superior  pleasedness 
is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so,  the  mind  is  not  indiffereni 
when  it  determines  itself,  but  had  rather  do  one  thing  than  another,  had  rather 
determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore  the  Will  does  not  act  at  all 
in  indifference  ;  not  so  much  as  in  the  first  step  it  takes,  or  the  first  rise  and 
beginning  of  its  acting.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understandmg  to  act  in  indif- 
ference, yet  to  be  sure  the  Will  never  does  ;  because  the  Will's  beginning  to  act 
is  the  ver}-  same  thing  as  its  beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very 
first  act  of  the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that  thing 
preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in  tlie  mind  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a  prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that 
this  wholly  destroys  the  thing  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  mind  can,  by  d  sove- 
reign power,  choose  one  of  twc  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of  the  mind 
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wre,  m  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which  does  not  at  aii  preponderate 
nor  luisi  any  prevailing  inlluence  on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  'his  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability  of  the  Will  to 
choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning  \vhich  it  is  perfectly  ni<!ifferent, 
does  at  tlie  same  time,  in  effect,  deny  the  thing  he  supposes,  and  allows  and 
asserts  the  point  he  endeavors  to  overthrow  ;  even  that  the  Will,  in  choosing, 
is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  idea,  or  view  of  the  thing  chosen. 
And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this  argument  Avithout  overthrowing  it ;  the 
thing  suppoacei  in  it  being  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  that  which  denies  itself. 
To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  either  to 
determine  itself,  or  to  do  any  thing  else,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind  chooses  without 
choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent,  it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  say 
that  it  can  follow  its  pleasure  when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore 
i^  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  two  eggs,  &c.,  which  are 
exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another  ;  concerning  which  this  author  supposes 
tlie  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice,  and  so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ; 
it  as  much  concerned  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom  he 
opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  they  prove  that 
a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And  yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose  ;  because 
if  this  is  what  he  asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  do  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against  can  do, 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showing,  in  such  instances  as  are  alleged, 
not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice, 
by  something  that  has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  acts 
of  ovx  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and  because  I  am  required 
by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend,  or  to  make  some  experiment  concerning 
my  own  ability  and  liberty,  or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to 
touch  some  one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger  ;  not  being 
limited  or  dii-ected  in  the  first  proposal,  or  my  own  first  purpose,  which  is  general, 
to  any  one  in  particular  ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  in  themselves 
considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty-four,  more  than  another  : 
in  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to  give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
accident*  by  determining  to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  in  view, 
which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or  which  happens  to  be  then 
most  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall  be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident. 
— Here  are  several  steps  of  the  mind's  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done  as 
it  were  in  a  moment)  ;  the  first  step  is  its  general  determination  that  it  will  touch 
one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is  another  general  determination  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  in  some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  mosi  In 
the  eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident.  The  third 
and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch  a  certain  individual  spot, 
even  that  square,  which,  by  that  sort  of  accident  the  mind  lias  pitched  upon,  has 
actually  offered  itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of  these 
several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indifference,  but  in  each  of  them 
is  influenced  by  a  preponderating  inducement.  So  it  is  in  the  first  step  ;  the 
mind's  general  determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots  :  the  mind  is 

•  I  have  elsewhere  observed  what  that  is  which  is  vulgarly  called  arcident  ;  that  it  is  nothing  akin  tc 
the  Arimnian  metaphysical  noUon  o^  cmtvigence.  somelhins;  not  cojinected  with  any  thing  foregoing  :  but 
that  it  is  something  that  conies  to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  iome  affair  that  men  are  concenied  in. 
unforeseen,  and  not  coring  to  their  design. 
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not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  ini-hiced  to  it,  for  the  sakr 
of  making  some  experiment,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive 
that  prevails.  So  it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind's  determining  to  give  itself 
up  to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye,  or  the  idea  of 
which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &r,.  The  mind  is  not  absolutely 
indili'erent  whether  it  proceeds  by  this  rule  or  no  ;  but  chooses  it  because  it  ap- 
pears at  that  time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
general  purpose  aforesaid.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  hist  step,  it  is  determin- 
ino^  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  actually  does  prevail  in  the  mind's  view. 
The  mind  is  not  indiifercnt  concerning  this  ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
mducement  and  reason  ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of  the  preceding 
determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and  was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  him  a  moment,  in  such  a 
case.  It  will  always  be  so  among  a  number  of  objects  in  view,  one  will  prevail 
in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When  we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  manv  objects  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be 
at  once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not 
equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be,  it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time. 
And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are 
not  in  equal  strength  in  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once  ;  or  at  least,  do 
not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
constantly  varying,  than  the  ideas  of  the  mind  :  they  do  not  remain  precisely 
in  the  same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evident  by  this, 
that  all  perceivable  time  is  judged  and  perceived  by  the  mind  only  by  the  suc- 
cession or  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas  :  therefore  while  the  views  or 
perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable 
space  or  length  of  time,  because  no  sensible  succession. 

As  the  act?  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned  procedure,  do  not 
come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause,  every  act  is  owing  to  a  prevailing  in- 
ducement ;  so  the  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  couree  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  without  a  cause  ;  and  the  mind,  in 
determining  to  be  guided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no  cause ; 
any  more  than  if  it  determined  to  be  guided  by  a  lot,  or  the  casting  of  a  die. 
For  though  the  die's  falling  in  such  a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it, 
yet  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol- 
untary changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  causes  may  not  be 
observed;  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changeable  motions  of  the  motes  that 
float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual,  infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the 
unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the  occasions  of  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Will  acts  in  a  proper 
indifference,  and  without  being  moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determination 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1,  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least  not  to  keep  it 
distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute  about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be 
indifferent  about  the  objects  presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched, 
pointed  to,  &c.,  as  two  eggs,  tw  >  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good.  Whereas 
the  question  to  be  considered,  is.  Whether  the  person  be  indifferent  with  respect 
to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he  does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer 
one  act  witn  respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  determi- 
nation and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately  and  directly  conversant 
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abom  ihe  objects  presented  ;  but  the  acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects 
The  objects  may  appeal-  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  malce  any 
choice  between  them  :  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about  the  external 
actions  to  be  peribrmcd,  taking,  touching,  &c.,  these  may  not  appear  equal,  and 
one  action  may  properly  be  chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind's 
progress,  the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly  and  improp- 
erly, but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  lor  other  reasons  than  any  prefierence 
of  the  objects,  and  lor  reasons  not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does  ever  properly  choose 
one  of  the  objects  before  another ;  either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards. 
Indeed  the  man  chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not 
because  it  chooses  the  thing  taken,  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign  considerations. 
The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered,  a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons, 
choose  and  pj-efer  the  taking  of  that  which  he  undervalues,  and  choose  to 
neglect  to  take  that  which  his  mind  prefers.  In  such  a  case,  choosing  the 
thing  taken,  and  choosing  to  take,  are  diverse ;  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where 
the  things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind's  esteem,  and  neither  of  them 
preferred.  All  that  fact  makes  evident,  is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action 
rather  than  another.  And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order 
to  be  to  their  purpose,  ought  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  ihe  action  in 
perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action  ;  and  not  to  prove  that  the 
mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  the  object ;  which 
is  verj'  possible,  and  yet  the  Will  not  act  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

2.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  matter,  seems  to  bcj 
not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular 
indifference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  unmediate  act,  viewed 
with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent with  respect  to  his  own  actions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chessboard ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one  of  them,  I  may 
be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch  ;  because  as  yet  I  view  the  matter 
remotely  and  generally,  being  but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind's  progress  in  the 
affair.  But  yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very  next 
thing  to  be  determined  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having  already  determined 
that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be  most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my 
mind  being  now  fixed  on  a  particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered 
thus  immediately,  and  in  these  particular  present  circmnstances,  is  not  what  my 
mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about 


SECTION   VII. 
Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  Indifference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  tendency  in  some 
measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  of  such  as  place  Liberty  in 
Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium  whereby  the  W^ill  's  without  all  antecedent 
determination  or  bias,  and  lef'  hitherto  free  from  any  prepossessing  inclination 


aO  freedom  of  the  will. 

to  one  side  or  the  other;  that  so  the  determination  of  the  Will  to  either  sidt 
may  be  entirely  iioin  itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power 
and  that  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way  rather  than 
that.* 

Bu'i:  inasmuch  a>  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing,  and  has  been  so 
generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by  Pelagians,  Semipdagians,  Jcmits 
Socinians,  .h-inininns  and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration. 
And  therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough  inquiry 
"mto  this  notion. 

Now,  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand  those  that  place 
Liberiv  in  Indilference,  or  should  charge  me  with  misrepresenting  their  opinion, 
I  woultl  signify,  that  I  am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves  as  though 
they  would  not  be  understood  of  the  Indifference  of  the  inclination  or  tendency 
of  the  Will,  but  of,  1  know  not  what,  Indifference  of  the  soul's  power  of  willing, 
or  that  the  Will,  with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  either  act  or 
forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other.  However,  this  seems  to  be  a  refining 
only  of  some  particular  writers,  and  newly  invented,  and  which  will  by  no 
means  consist  with  the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of  Indifference  in  general.  And  I  wish  such  refiners  would  thoroughly  consider, 
whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own  meaning,  when  they  make  a  distmction 
oetween  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  w'lW'ing  or  choosing, 
and  the  soufs  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself ;  and  whether 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that  they  have  any  distinct  mean- 
ing. The  Indifference  of  the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  Will,  must  be 
the  same  thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  the 
Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul  itself,  which  has  that  power 
or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in,  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice 
it  shall  by  and  by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  abstruseness  and  inexplicableness  of  this 
distinction ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning  the  meaning  of  those  that 
make  use  of  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be  intended  by  Arminians  when  they 
talk  of  Indifference  as  essential  to  Libert)'  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in 
any  respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.,  that  it  is  such  an  Indilference  as  leaves  the 
W^ill  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so 
far,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
ihe  Will ;  and  that  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends  upon  this  vacancy 
and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself  to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act 
that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  to  make  out  this  scheme 
of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfect  and  absolute  ;  there  must  be  a  per- 

♦  Dr.  Whiiby,  and  some  other  Armimans,  make  a  distinction  of  different  kinds  of  freedom  ;  one  of 
God,  and  perfect  spirits  above  ;  another  of  persons  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  former  Dr.  Whitby  allows  tc 
consist  with  necessity  ;  the  latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity  :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be 
rt-quisite  to  our  being  the  subjects  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  puni.shments,  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions, promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  deliortations,  and  a  covenant  treaty.  And  to  this  freedom 
he  supposes  Indifference  to  be  requisite.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  p.  299,  300,  he  says,  "  It  is 
a  freedom  (speaking  of  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  conceive, 
to  render  -i"  capablo  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  raid  out 
persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the  next  page,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  he  says, 
■'  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Thorndike  :  We  say  not  that  Indifference  is  requisite  'o  all 
freedom,  but  to  the  freedom  of  man  alone  in  this  state  of  travail  and  proficience  :  the  ifround  of  ivhich  is  God' 
tender  of  a  treaty,  and  conditions  of  peace  and  reconcilement  to  fallen  man,  together  with  those  preceplt  and  prv 
hihUions,  those pr  iiidses  and  threats,  those  exhortations  and  deliortations,  it  is  aiforced  with." 
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feet  frcedou  from  all  antecedent  preponderation  or  inclination.  Because  if  the 
Will  be  alieady  inclined,  bcibre  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on  itself,  then 
•ts  inclination  is  not  wholly  o\vin<g  to  itself:  if  when  two  opposites  are  proposea 
to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the  pioposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state 
of  Indiiference,  then  it  is  not  lound  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self-deter 
inination. — The  least  degree  of  antecedent  bias  must  be  inconsistent  w'ith  their 
notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  Will,  and  is 
not  removed,  it  binds  the  Will,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Will 
should  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing  inclination  of  the  Will. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Will  is 
inclined  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclination,  or  contrary  to  w'hat  it  is 
inclined  to.  That  which  the  VVill  chooses  and  prefers,  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  preponderates  and  inclines  to.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  VVill 
to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inclination, 
as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  present  preference,  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not  at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or 
any  act  that  shall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.  The  act  which  is  a 
sell-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  Will  determines  in  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  such  a  Liberty,  as  consists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing 
which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make  it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time, 
should  be  otherwise  than  that  w^ay  to  which  it  tends. 

If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indifference  should  be 
perfect ;  but  although  a  former  inclination  and  preference  still  remain,  yet,  if  it 
be  not  very  strong  and  violent,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose 
and  ov*».rcome  it : — this  is  grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be 
ever  so  great,  does  not  enable  it  to  act  one  way,  and  not  the  contrary  way, 
both  at  the  same  time.  It  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to 
cause  itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  contrary 
to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  preponderation  of  the 
Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished,  before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
termine itself  the  contrary  way.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  a  free  determination,  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly  at  Liberty  in 
so  doing :  its  determination  is  not  altogether  from  itself,  but  it  was  partly  de- 
termined before,  in  its  prior  inclination  ;  and  all  the  freedom  the  Will  exercises  m 
the  case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination  which  it  gives  itself,  over  and  above 
what  it  had  by  the  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from  itself,  and  so  much  is  from 
perfect  Indiiference.  For  though  the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way, 
yet  as  to  that  additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.  Therefore 
the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  act  wherein 
the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  which  was  said  at  first, 
that  as  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect 
Lidijference,  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this;  if  we  should  suppose  a  sovereign,  self-moving  power  in 
a  natural  body,  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by  an  antecedent  bias ; 
for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree 
of  motion  already,  by  virtue  of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving 
power  it  adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more  swiftly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its  gravity  only :  it  is 
evident,  that  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving  power  in  this  case,  is  the  ad- 
ditional de'Tree  of  motion ,  and  th'at  the  other  degree  of  motion  which  it  had 
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from  gravity,  is  of  no  consideration  in  the  case,  does  not  help  the  effect  of  the 
free  selt-inovin«r  power  in  the  least ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  bodj 
had  received  lioin  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  So 
if  we  should  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the  scale  of  a  balance,  which 
has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond  the  opposite  scale ;  and  we  ascribe  to  it  an 
ability  to  add  to  itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-moving 
power  ;  this  is  just  the  same  thins:  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  to  give  itself  one 
degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect  equilibrium  ;  and  so  much  power  as 
the  scale  has  to  give  itself  an  overbalance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  sell- 
moving  self-preponderating  powder  it  has,  and  no  more.  So  that  its  free  power 
this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equilibrium. 

1  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  essential  to  Liberty,  it 
must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this, 
so  far  it  \s  destitute  of  that  freedom  by  which  it  is  its  own  master,  and  in  a 
capacity  of  being  its  own  determiner,  wdthout  being  in  the  least  passive,  or 
subject  to  the  power  and  sway  of  something  else,  in  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Having  obsened  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this  notion  of  the 
Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Indill'erence  and  equilibrium,  and  the  Will's  self- 
determination  in  such  a  state  be  not  absm-d  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth ;  that  every 
free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  not  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of 
the  Will  be  an  act  wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the  act  immedi- 
ately follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Libert)-  miist  yet  continue,  and  coexist 
with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in  possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the 
notion  of  a  free  act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercisejj 
Libert)'.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  lime  of  the  act,  in  the  possession  ol 
Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the  use  of  it. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts  forth  an  act  of 
Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  in  that  notion  of  a  state  of 
Liberty,  viz.,  as  unplying  a  state  of  Indifference,  or  whether  the  soul  ever  exerts 
an  act  of  choice  or  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the  Will  is  in  a  perfect 
equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more  than  another.  The  very  putting  of 
the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for 
how  ridiculous  would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses  one  thing 
before  anothei.  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  wnth 
respect  to  each  This  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one 
thing  to  another,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference.  Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than  motion  can  be  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  after  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any,  even  the  least  part  of  it.  So  choice  may  be  immediately 
after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  has  no  coexistence  with  it ;  even  the  very 
beginning  of  it  is  nut  in  a  state  of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be 
Liberty,  no  act  of  the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Libert)-  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ing together,  and  being  essential  one  to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one 
to  another,  and  one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that  the  Will  does  not 
so  much  as  begin  to  act  in  the  time  of  such  Liberty ;  freedom  is  perfectly 
at  an  end .  and  has  ceased  to  be,  at  the  first  moment  of  action ,  and  therefore 
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Liberty  cannot  reach  the  action,  to  aflect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  denom- 
ination, or  any  part  of  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases  to  be,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light  and  daikness  succeed  one  another 
instantaneously,  light  qualifies  nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any 
thing  li'Thtsouie  or  bright,  any  more  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness, 
thaji  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital  at  the  first  moment 
of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  consists  in,  or  implies  Indiiference,  can 
denominate  nothing  free,  at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation. 
Therefore  it  it  is  manifi\st,  that  no  Liberty  of  which  the  soul  is  possessed,  or 
ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indiiference ;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indiiference  belongs  to  the  very  essence  o-f 
Liberty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reasoning,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  Will  exercises  its  Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference ;  that  the  act  of  the 
Will  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own  sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or 
deterrainino"  the  change  or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indiiference  to  a  certain 
preference,  or  determining  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance,  which  has 
hitherto  been  even ;  and  that  this  act  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or 
while  the  Will  yet  remains  in  equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say, 
T  any  one  chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty  after  this,  or  some  such 
manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  make  out  his  matters  any  better  than  before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  perfect  equilibri- 
um, without  preference,  determines  to  change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite 
in  itself  a  certain  choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  Will,  while  it 
yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
give  itself  a  certain  preponderation ;  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice ;  or  whether  the  Will's  coming  to  a  determination  to 
do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul's  coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the 
soul  does  not  determine  this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does 
not  determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine  it  voluntarily, 
or  of  its  own  Will,  then  in  what  sense  does  its  Will  determine  it  ?  And  if  the 
Will  does  not  determine  it,  then  how  is  the  Liberty  oftks  Will  exercised  in  the 
determination  ?  What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are  not  voluntary,  and 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned  1 — But  if  it  be  allowed,  that  this  determina- 
tion is  an  act  of  choice,  and  it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to 
turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a  choice,  and  chooses 
that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same  absurdity  which  M'e  had  before. 
Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of  choice,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  both  at  the 
same  time :  the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  Avhile  it  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more  than  the  other. — And 
indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it  may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity  in  the 
obscurity  of  expression,  is  more  nonsensical,  and  increases  the  inconsistence. 
To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  Will,  or  the  act  which  the  Will  exerts  in  a  state  of 
freedom  and  Indifference,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  Will 
does  in  order  to  causing  or  proilucing  a  preference,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
soul  chooses  (for  to  Will  and  to  choose  are  the  same  thing)  without  choice,  and 
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prefers  without  preference  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  ol  a 
preference,  or  the  first  choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted 
without  choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself. 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Liberty,  and  a 
state  of  Indifference  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  former  may  be  without 
the  latter  ;  but  should  say,  that  Indifference  is  still  essential  to  the  fretdoni  oi 
an  act  of  Will,  in  some  sort,  namely,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  immediately  belbre 
it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of  \\  ill  that  it  should  directly  and 
immediately  arise  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference  :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause 
oi\inninian  Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
iimnediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not  arise  from  antecedent 
choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act  arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indiflerence, 
without  any  intervening  choice  to  choose  and  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being 
determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  Will  ;  the  mind  exercises  no 
free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free  Will  have  no  hand  in  the 
determination  of  the  act.  Which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of 
the  freedom  of  Volition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  difficulties  and  absurdities  may  be  avoided, 
by  sayiner  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend  the  act 
of  the  Will,  and  so  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  until  there  has  been 
op})ortunity  for  consideration;  and  so  shall  say  that,  however  Indifference  is 
not  essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must  make  its  choice  in 
a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  inconsistency,  or  that  the  act  of  W  ill  must 
spring  immediately  out  of  Indifference ;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  Will  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  Liberty  consists  in  a  Power 
of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act  of  Volition,  and  keep  the  rnind  in  a 
state  of  Indifference  for  the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper 
deliberation :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  :  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and  lelieves  no  difficulty  with  which  the 
affair  is  attended. — For  here  the  following  things  must  be  observed  : 

1.  That  this  sxispending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly  any  such  thing,  is 
itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  determines  to  suspend  its  act,  it  deter- 
mines it  voluntarily  ;  it  chooses,  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And 
this  choice  or  determination,  is  an  act  of  the  Will :  and  indeed  it  is  supposed  to 
be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  tlie  Liberty  of  the  Will 
consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its  doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the 
Will  exercises  its  Libert}-.  But  how  can  the  Will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it 
be  not  an  act  of  the  Will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  Will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  Will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act  of  the  Will,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  Will ;  because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the 
thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists. — Novv  if  this  be  so,  then  this  Ls 
all  the  act  of  Will  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy,  about  the  Liberty 
of  Will,  and  in  our  inquiries,  wherein  the  Liberty  of  man  consists.  And  now 
the  forementioned  difficulties  remain  :  the  former  question  returns  upon  us,  viz. 
Whf  rein  consists  the  freedom  of  the  Will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ? 
And  if  this  act  of  determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the 
W'iil  is  free,  then  wherein  consists  the  Will's  freedom  with  respect  to  this 
act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to  this  act  1  The 
answer  must  be,  according;  to  what  is  supposed  in  the  evasion  under  consideration, 
that  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  Power  to 
suspend  even  this  act,  iiitil  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough  deliberation- 
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But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the  grossest  nonsense  :  foi  it  is  thf  act 
of"  suspension  itselt  tiiat  we  are  speaking  of ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space 
ot  delibeiation  and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will  suspend  or 
no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself  may  be  deferred  :  which  is 
absurd  ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  determination  of  suspension  to  consider 
whether  we  will  suspend  or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the 
space  of  suspension,  to  consider,  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is  ipso  fact>  sus- 
pen<lcd.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act,  and  immediately  acting ; 
and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoiding  either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity  another  way  :  for 
now  it  is  come  to  that,  that  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the  mind's  having  Power 
to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to  suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time 
for  consitleration,  whether  it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have  to  inquire  now,  how 
Liberty  with  respect  to  this  act  of  suspending  a  determination  of  suspension, 
consists  in  Indifference,  or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a  Power  of 
suspending  even  this  last  mentioned  act,  to  have  time  to  consider  whether  to 
suspend  that.  And  then  the  same  difficulcies  and  inquiries  return  over  again 
with  respect  to  that ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Which  if  it  would  show  any  thing, 
would  show  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act.  It  drives  the  exercise 
of  freedom  back  in  infnituni  ;  and  that  is  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  delusion,  and  a  latent  gross  contradiction  in 
the  affair  another  way  ;  inasmuch  as  in  explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect 
the  Will  is  free  with  regard  to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said  that  its 
Liberty  consists  in  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act,  which  places  Lib- 
erty not  in  that  act  of  Volition  which  the  inquiry  is  about,  but  altogether  in  another 
antecedent  act.  Which  contradicts  the  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and 
answer.  The  question  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind's  Liberty  in  any  particular 
act  of  Volition  '?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  show  wherein  lies  the  mind's 
Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it  does  not  lie  in  that  act,  but  in  another,  viz., 
a  Volition  to  suspend  that  act.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contradictory, 
and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose.  For  it  does  not  show 
vherein  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that 
It  supposes  it  does  not  consist  in  that  act,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  it.  And  no  account  is 
pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is  free  with  respect  to  that  act,  w4ierein 
this  answer  supposes  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.,  the  act  of 
suspension,  or  of  determining  the  suspension. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  does 
not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  Indifference  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to 
it,  or  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  ;  that  opinion  being  full  of 
absurdity  and  self-contradiction. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will,  as  opposite  to  all  Necessity. 

It  is  a  thing  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminians,  in  this  controversy,  as  a  thing 
most  important  and  essen*:ial  in  human  laberty,  that  volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the 
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Will,  are  contingent  events  ;  understanding  contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to 
constraint,  but  to  all  necessity.  Therefore  I  would  paiticularly  consider  this 
matter.     And, 

1.  I  would  inquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be  any  such  thing,  as  a  volition 
which  is  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  os  not  only  to  come  to  pass  wuhoat  any 
Necessity  ot"  constraint  or  coaction,  but  also  without  a  A'ecessily  of  consequence, 
or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thing  foregoing. 

2.  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever  does,  or  can  come 
to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  nothing 
can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  or  reason  why  it  exists  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to 
the  acts  of  the  Will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  v;ill  demonstrably  follow,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Will  are  never  contingent,  or  without  necessity  in  the  sense  spoken 
of;  inasmuch  as  those  things  which  have  a  cause,  or  reason  of  their  existence, 
must  be  connected  with  their  cause.    This  appears  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  For  cm  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  existence,  and  yet  not  to 
be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  inconsistence.  For  if  the  event  be  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause,  it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause  ;  its  existence  is  as  it 
were  loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not ;  it  being  a  mere 
contingence,  whether  it  follov/s  or  attends  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  not  : 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  it.  And  to  say  the  event 
is  not  dependent  on  its  cause  is  absurd  :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  not 
its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it  :  for  dependence  on  the  influence  of  a 
cause  is  the  veiy  notion  of  an  effect.  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one 
thing  and  another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
the  mfluence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  relation  between  them 
as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cause  and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on 
a  ( ause  and  coimected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and  no 
more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass  no  more  in  any  event,  than  it  is  dependent 
on  it.  If  we  say  the  connection  and  dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and 
that  the  effect,  though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  it  ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  not  all  that  is  in 
the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but  that  only  a  part  of  it  arises  from  thence, 
and  part  some  other  way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  their 
causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are  some  things  which  come  to  pass  Avithout 
any  cause,  contraiy  to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under  such  circumstances, 
then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would  attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the 
cause,  or  no  ;  it  might  have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circmnstances.  And  if  so,  why 
dJd  it  follow  rather  than  not  follow  ?  There  is  no  cause  or  reason  of  this. 
Therefore  here  is  something  without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which  it  was  not  necessarily 
connected.  If  there  be  not  a  necessarj-  connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing 
antecedent,  then  we  may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  causcj 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  m  ever}'  respect  in  the  same 
state  of  cu'cumstances.  And  what  can  be  the  cduse  and  reason  of  this  strange 
phenomenon,  even  this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
in  another,  not  1     It  is  evident  bj  the  snppo&tion,  that  this  is  wholly  without 
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any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in  the  present  manner  of  the  existence 
of  things,  and  state  of  the  world  that  is  absojutely  without  a  cause  ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated. 

3.  To  su})pose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  their 
existence,  that  yet  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  thinr  cause,  which  is  to 
sujipose  that  they  have  a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus  if  the  effect 
be  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and  influential 
circumstances  ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a  thing  possible  and  supposablc, 
that  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  yet  the  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  For  if  it  had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done 
it.  And  yet,  by  the  supposition,  in  another  instance  the  same  cause,  with 
perfectly  the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which  have  any  influence, 
were  the  same,  it  teas  folloivpd  with  the  effect.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  effect  in  ihis  last  instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause, 
but  must  come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  And  if  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the  production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that 
influence,  but  must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.  And  if 
the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then  it  is  not  the  cause, 
which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of  a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the 
ground  and  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence,  nor  is  sufficient  to  be  so. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any  further  reasoning  upon 
it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  that  which  seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  can  be  no  cause  ;  its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial, 
proved  insufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it.  To  say  otherwise,  is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do 
that  which  there  is  not  power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power 
exerted  and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so  the  effect  be 
actually  produced  at  one  time  ;  these  things  all  concuning,  will  produce  the 
effect  at  all  timcx.  And  so  we  may  turn  it  the  other  way  ;  that  which  proves 
not  sufficient  at  one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the  same 
influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect  follows,  it  is  not  owing 
to  that  cause  ;  unless  the  different  ;ime  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  : 
but  that  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circumstances 
that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this  would  be  to  suppose  the 
time  to  be  the  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing's 
being  the  cause.  But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity-  to  say,  the  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  at  a  certain  time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  at 
the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is  the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  And  therefore  if  there  be  no  event  v.nthout  a  cause,  as  was  proved 
before,  then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent  in  the  manner,  that  Jiminiant 
suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  Will  to  be  contingent 
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SECTION    IX 


Ol  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of  the  Understanding 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  none  of  them  contingent  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be  necessary  with  a  neces- 
sity of  consequence  and  Connection  ;  because  every  act  of  the  \\  ill  is  some  way 
connected  with  the  Understamling,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explained  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  always 
wills  or  chooses  that  which,  in  the  present  view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the 
whole  of  that  view,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because, 
as  was  observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when  men  act  volun- 
tarily, and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  appears  most  agreeable  to 
them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not 
choose  what  appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them  ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a 
contradiction. 

As  it  is  verj-  evident  in  itself,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  ha.  p.  some  Connec- 
tion with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the  Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of 
the  chief  of  the  Arminian  writers  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the 
same  thing.  In  his  Christian  Philosophy,  (p.  196,)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words :  "  No  man  (says  an 
excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other, 
which  serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does  ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  Understanding,  wdth  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed,  con- 
stantly leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  operative  powers  are  direct- 
ed. The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  in'  ontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought, 
never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have 
their  sacred  images  ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are 
the  invisible  powers  that  constantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay 
universally  a  ready  submission." 

But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  themselves,  and  their  own 
notions  of  liberty,  I  desire  may  now  be  impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  acts  and  determinations  of  the  Will 
always  follow^  the  Understanding's  apprehension  or  view  of  the  greatest  good  to 
be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determinations  ol 
the  Will  constantly  and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided,  proposed  to  the. 
Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and  taken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The 
degree  of  the  Understanding's  view,  notice  or  apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil: 
which  is  increased  by  attention  and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  ht 
is  exceeding  peremptory  in  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which  he  mahitains  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Calvinists),  with  disdain  of  the  contrar}'  opinion  as  absurd 
and  self-contradictory,  will  appear  by  the  following  words  of  his,  in  his  Discoiu-se 
on  the  Five  Points.* 

"  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Understanding  to  perceive, 
is  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended,  considered  or  adverted  to  :  for  nothing 

•  SfiroD'^  '=:dit.  p.  211,  212,  213. 
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else  can  be  requisite  to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  ol  the  truth  .Afaia 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the  Understandint- ;  and 
consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as  good. — And  whatsoever  it  ref'useth,  is 
soinethinii'  represented  by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as 
evil.  Whence  all  that  God  requires  oi"  us  is  and  can  be  onlylhis  ;  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  gooil.  VX'herefore,  to  say  that  evidence  prcpos*  d,  appre- 
hended and  considered,  is  not  suflicient  to  make  the  Understanding  approve ;  or 
that  the  greatest  good  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatc^ned,  when  equally 
believed  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to 
choose  or  to  refuse,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory 
to  itself,  nmst  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  naturally  have  an 
aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  that  only  can  make  us  in- 
disposed to  attend  to  them,  but  cannot  hinder  our  conviction,  when  we  do 
apprehend  them,  and  attend  to  them.  Be  it,  that  there  is  also  a  renitency  to  the 
good  we  are  to  choose  ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  believe  it  is,  and  to  approve 
it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  the  evil  tjiat  we  should 
decline  ;  that  only  can  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst 
of  evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  will  still 
be  chosen  ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  do 
continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  oui 
Understandings,  that  we,  attending  to,  and  considering  what  lies  before  us,  should 
apprehend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
should  be  so  propounded  to  us,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest 
good  ;  and  the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  worst  of  evils  ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse  the  other  " 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
greatest  good  proposed,  and  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  believed 
and  reflected  on,  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse 
the  evil,  and  is  that  alone  wiiich  doth  move  the  '  Vill  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself,  to  suppose  otherwise ;  and  therefore  must  of  neces- 
sity be  false  ;  and  then  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest  o-ood,  will 
still  be  chosen,  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we 
continue  under  that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us. — Nothing  could  have  been  said 
more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify  and  declare,  that  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
must  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  conviction  and  notice  of  the  Understanding, 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckoning  both  the  degree 
of  good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding,  notice  and  con- 
viction of  that  proposed  good  and  evil  ;  and  that  it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can 
be  otherwise  in  no  instance :  because  it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction, 
to  suppose  it  ever  to  be  otherwise. 

1  am  sensible  the  Doctor's  aim  in  these  assertions  is  against  the  Calvinists ; 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  •  /peration  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ciod  on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  g  jod  choice, 
but  that  God's  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggesting  ideas  to  the 
Understanding  ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attended  to 
uifallibly  to  obtain  the  end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more 
directly  and  fully  prove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  in  choosing  and 
refusing,  is  necessary  ;  directly  contrary  to  his  own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Will.  For  if  the  determination  of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  followa 
che  light,  conviction  and  view  of  the  Understandinir,  concerning  the  greatest 
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good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the  Will,  and  it  be  a  coutrn- 
diction  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  necessarily  so,  the  Will  necessarily 
follows  thi^  ligiit  or  view  ot'the  Undei-standintr,  and  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,bu< 
in  every  act  of  clioosing  and  refusing.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  determine  itsell 
m  any  one  of  its  own  acts;  but  all  its  acts,  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal  depends 
on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  some  antecedent  cause  ;  which  cause  is  not 
the  Will  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  anything  pertaining  to  that  faculty, 
but  something  belonging  to  another  faculty,  whose  acts  gj  before  the  Will,  ui 
all  Its  act^,  and  govern  and  determine  them 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  that,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  \\  ill  always  depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly 
connected  with  the  Understanding's  conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  goodj 
yet  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessarj'  ;  because  that  conviction  and  notice 
of  the  Understanding-  is  fn-st  dependent  on  a  preceding  act  of  tlie  Will,  in  deter 
mining  to  attend  to,  and  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibited  ;  by  which  means 
the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  sufficient  and  ettectual  ti 
determine  the  consequent  and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will  ;  and  that  the  Will, 
with  regard  to  that  preceding  act,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  attend  or 
no,  is  not  necessarj' ;  and  that  in  this,  the  liberty  of  the  Will  consists,  that  when 
God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light,  the  Will  is  at  liberty  whether  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  mind  to  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such  a  reply  as  this.  For 
that  preceding  act  of  the  Will,  in  determining  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an 
act  of  the  Will  (it  is  so  to  be  sure,  if  the  liberty  of  the  IVill  consists  in  it,  as  is 
supposed) ;  and  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And 
therefore,  if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by  some  antecedent 
light  in  the  Understandinsr  concerning  the  greatest  apparent  good  or  evi]  Fot 
he  asserts,  it  is  that  light  which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse. 
And  therefore  the  \\'ill  mast  be  moved  by  that  in  choosing  to  attend  to  the 
objective  light  allbrded  in  order  t».  another  consequent  act  of  choice ;  so  that 
this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  other.  And  it  we  suppose  another  act  of 
the  Will,  still  preceding  both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that  also 
must  be  an  act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice  ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same 
principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by  some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the 
Understanding  concerning  the  >rreatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  acts 
of  the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  they  are  eveiy  one  of  them 
necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding,  con- 
cerning tlie  geatest  and  most  eligible  good  in  that  case;  and  so,  not  one  of  them 
free  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.  -  And  if  it  be  said,  the  reason 
why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is  because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by 
evil  acts  committed  before,  whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  attend  to,  and 
consider  the  truth  held  forth  to  them  by  God,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  : 
Btill  the  question  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  preceding  evil  acts  1 
It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitby's  principles,  still  be  the  view  of  the  Understanding 
concerning  the  greatest  good  and  evil,  if  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be 
that  alone  uhich  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse,  as  the  Doctor  asserts, 
then  ever)'  act  of  choice  or  refusal,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  is  moved  and 
determined  by  this  view  ;  and  this  view  of  the  Understanding,  exciting  and 
governing  the  act,  must  be  before  the  act :  and  therefore  the  \\  ill  is  necessarily 
determined,  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  from,  or  depend  on  any  ac< 
of  the  Will  at  all.     Which  at  one  i  .tterly  abolishes  the  Doctor's  whole  soheoK 
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of  liberty  of  Will ;  and  he  at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments 
from  the  goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God  in  his  com- 
mands, promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  expostulations ;  which  he  makes 
use  of,  under  the  heads  of  reprobation,  election,  universal  redemption,  sulficient 
and  elFectual  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  enervated  and 
uiade  vain  all  those  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Culviniits,  as 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  falla- 
ciousness, and  cruelty  ;  which  he  has  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  numberless 
times  in  his  book. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  volition,  from  its  neces- 
sary Connection  with  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter 
not  to  be  diverse  from  the  act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  will  not  alter 
the  case  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  dictate 
of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  determination  of  the  Will  or 
choice,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this  determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of 
choice  :  and  if  so,  no  liberty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it ;  as  to  volition  or 
choice,  it  is  necessary ;  that  is,  choice  cannot  prevent  it.  If  the  last  dictate  of 
the  Understanding  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then  the 
existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  volition ;  inasmuch  as 
volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it 
having  existence  already  before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing. 
It  is  itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing  after  it  exists,  has 
no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence ;  it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Arminians  suppose,  viz.,  in  the  Will's  de- 
termining its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity,  and  being  without  all  neces- 
sity ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  soul's  having  power 
and  opportunity  to  have  what  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases  or  chooses. 
And  if  the  determinations  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Understanding, 
be  the  same  thing,  then  liberty  consists  in  the  mind's  having  power  to  have  what 
dictates  of  the  Understanding  it  pleases,  having  opportunity  to  choose  its  own 
dictates  of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd ;  for  it  is  to  make  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  the  ground  of  it, 
which  cannot  consist  with  the  dictate  of  Understanding's  being  the  determina- 
tion of  choice  itself. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  in  this  case,  but  only  to  recur  to  the  old  absurdity  of 
one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  and  another  before  that, 
determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infnitum.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Under- 
standing be  the  determination  of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard 
to  that  dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom ;  then  the  soul,  before  that 
dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily  and  according  to  its  own  choice 
determines,  in  every  case,  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be ; 
otherwise,  that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary,  and  the  acts  determined  by 
it  mast  also  be  necessary.  So  that  there  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  prior  to 
that  dictate  of  the  Understanding ;  an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing 
and  determining  what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be  :  and  this  pre- 
ceding act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be  the  same  with  another 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  and  if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate 
of  Understanding,  that  must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  ever 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  determination  of  the  Willj 
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be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Understanding  and  Will,  and  make.?  them  tht 
«:ame.  Whether  they  be  the  same  or  no,  1  will  not  now  dispute  ;  but  onlj 
woulfl  observe,  that  it"  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  consists  in  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  Understanding,  free  of  all  necessity  ;  being 
indf'pendfni,  undetermined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations; 
and  the  more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign  over  its  own 
determinations,  the  more  free.  By  this  therefore  the  freedom  of  tne  soul,  as  a 
moral  a<>"ent,  must  consist  in  the  independence  of  the  Understanding  on  any 
evidence  or  appearance  of  things,  or  any  thing  whatsoever,  that  stands  forth  to 
the  view  of  the  mind,  prior  to  the  Understanding's  determination.  And  what  a 
sort  ot'  libertv  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability-,  li  eedom  and  easiness  of  judging, 
either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having  a  sovereign  command  over 
itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly 
exhibited  to  its  own  view.  Certainly  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the 
proper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostulations,  and  such 
like  moral  means  and  inducements.  The  use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main 
artjument  of  the  Arminians,  to  defend  their  notion  of  liberty  without  all  neces- 
sity. For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are  under  the 
govermnent  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  poMer  of  evidence  and  reason, 
and  more  independent  of  their  influence,  in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same  or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark 
seems  to  suppose,  yet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Arminian  notion  of  libert}' without 
necessitv,  the  free  Will  must  not  be  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  Understanding;  and  the  flnlher  from  such  connection, 
the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when  the  liberty  is  full  and  complete,  tlie  determina- 
tions of  the  Will  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Understanding,  in  order 
to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so  in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels, 
invitations,  expostulations,  and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever ;  for 
these  are  but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind's  view  But  if,  after  all.  the  Will  must  be 
self-determined,  and  independent  of  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are 
things  thus  represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determine  the  choice  1 


SECTION   X, 


Volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives  ;  with  particular  Ob- 
servations on  the  great  Inconsistence  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Assertions  and  Reasonings, 
about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Th\t  every-  act  of  the  Will  has  some  cause,  and  consequently  (by  what  has 
been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  neces- 
sary- by  a  nece.ssity  of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  Will  whatsoever  is  excited  by  some  Motive :  which  is  manifest, 
because,  if  the  Will  or  mind,  in  willing  and  choosing  after  the  manner  that  it 
does,  is  excited  so  to  do  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no  end  which 
it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing ;  it  aims  at  nothinsr,  and  seeks 
nothing.  And  if  it  seek  nothing,  then  it  does  not  go  after  any  thing  or  exert 
any  inclination  or  preference  towards  any  thing  :  which  brings  the  matter  to  e 
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contradictiun ;  because  for  the  miad  to  Will  something,  and  for  it  to  go  after 
soiULthing  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination,  are  the  same  thing. 

But  if  every  act  of  the  Will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then  that  Motive  is  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will.  If  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives, 
then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their  being  excited  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  cause  of  their  being  put  forth  into  act  and  existence.  And  if  so,  the 
existence  of  the  acts  of  the  VV^ill  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives.  Mo- 
tives do  nothing  as  Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so 
much  as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is  the 
notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of  another 
thing. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives,  then  they  are 
tiHcessarily  connected  with  their  Motives. — Every  effect  and  event  being,  as 
proved  before,  necessarily  connected  with  that,  which  is  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  its  existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is  not 
from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  Will :  the  volition,  which  is  caused  by 
previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not  caused  by  the  Will  exercising  a  sove- 
reign power  over  itself,  to  determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself  This 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Will's  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equilibrium, 
to  determine  itself  to  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  which  Motives  operate,  is 
by  biasing  the  Will,  and  giving  it  a  certain  inclination  or  preponderation  one 
way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his  Collection  of 
Tracts  on  various  subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme  of  liberty,  which  is  greatly 
divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly  subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 
1.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  is  influenced 
by  Motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of 
all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never  otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says  (p.  262), 
"  No  action  can  take  place  without  some  motive  to  excite  it."  And  in  page 
263,  "  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or  Motive  to 
induce  it"  And  in  page  310,  "Action  would  not  take  place  without  some 
reason  or  Motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  active  faculty 
would  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  action." 
So  also  page  257.  And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation  we  have 
of  a  certainty  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  Page  252,  253,  254,  255,  261, 
262,  263,  264. 

And  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of  Motives  upon  us 
to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground  of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the 
volition  or  choice  of  the  mind.  For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all 
free  actions,  before  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply  with  the  Motive, 
which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and  when  various  Motives  are  presented, 
it  chooses  which  it  will  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject.  So  page  256, 
"  Every  man  has  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or 
contrary  to,  any  Motive  that  presents."  Page  257,  "  Every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  contrary  to,  what  each  of  these 
Motives  considered  singly,  would  excite  him  to.  Man  has  power,  and  is  as» 
much  at  liberty  to  reject  the  Motive  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  ia 
at  lil)erty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not."  And  so,  page  310,  311,  "  In 
:>rder  to  constitute  a  n:oral  agent,  it  is  necessary,  that  he  should  have  power  to  act, 
Dr  u)  refrain  from  acting,  upon  such  moral  Motives  as  he  pleases."    And  to  the 
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'ike  purpose  in  many  other  places. — According  to  these  things,  the  Will  act* 
first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  JNIotive,  that  is  presented,  before 
it  falls  under  its  prevailing  influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's 
pleasure  or  choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced  by 
them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  1     How  can  the  mind  fi'-st  act, 
and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine  what  Motive  shall  be  the  ground 
and  reason  of  its  volition  and  choice  ?     For  this  supposes  the  choice  is  already 
made,  belbre  the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  alreatly  exerted 
before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground  of  the  volition;  and 
makes  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive,  the  consequence  of  tlie  volition,  which  yet  it 
is  the  fjround  of.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and 
to  yield  to  its  excitement,  it  does  not  need  to  yield  to  it  after  tliis  :  for  the  thing 
is  effected  already,  that  ttie  Motive  would  excite  to,  and  the  Will  is  beforehand 
with  the  pvritement ;  and  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  needless  and 
\n  vain  afierwards.     If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a  Motive  which 
invites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a  choosing  the  thing  invited 
to  ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is  before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which 
induces,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  choice ;  the  son  is  beforehand  with  the  father 
that  bctiets  him  :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  that  influence  of 
the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice. — 
And  so  vice  versa,  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Motive,  which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that  very 
choice. 

And  besides,  if  the  Will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  before  it  falls  under  its 
influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose, 
be  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive  a 
PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  and  motive  to 
induce  it ;  and  that  this  act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  Motive  1 
Which  things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted  truth. — 
So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  consequent,  both  before  and 
after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the  veiy  same  thing  ! 

II.  Agreeable  to  the  forernentioned  inconsistent  notion  of  the  Will's  first  act- 
ing towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it  will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
becoming  a  ground  of  the  Will's  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take 
place,  IVlr.  Chubb  frequently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action  of  the 
W^ill  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that   action  :  which  is  a   remarkable 
phrase ;   than  which  I  presume  there  is  none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  oi 
distinct  and  consistent  meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.     When  he  represents  the  Motive  to  action  or  volition  as  passive,  he 
must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect  to  that  action  which 
he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to  his  purpose,  or  relating  to  the  design 
of  his  argument :  he  must  mean  (if  that  can  be  called  a  meaning),  that  the 
Motive  to  volition,  is  first  acted  xipon  or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  tc 
yield  to  it,  making  it  a  ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence 
from  thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  excitation  and 
existence.     Which  is  the  same  absurdity  as  if  one  should  say,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  any  other  thing,  should,  previous  to  its  existence,  choose  what  cause  il 
would  come  into  existence  by,  and  shuu.d  act  upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence 
from  thence,  to  bring  it  into  beinc: ;  and  so  its  cause  should  be  a  passive  ground 
of  its  existence  I 
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Mr.  Chubb  does  very  plainly  suppose  Motive  or  excitement  to  be  the  ground 
3f  the  beiii^  of"  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
EXKRTioN  of  an  act  of  llie  Will,  p.  391,  and  392,  and  expressly  says,  that 
volition  cannot  t\kk  pi.ack  without  some  previous  <rroimd  or  Motive  to  induce  tc 
it,  p.  363.  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  from  the  Motive,  and  fkom  thk  in- 
FLUKNCK  of  the  .Motive,  p.  352,  and  from  the  influence  that  the  Motive  has  oji  the 
man  for  the  Pkoduction  o/aH  action,  p.  317.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive  can  be  the  ground 
of  volition's  being  exerted  and  taking  place,  so  that  the  very  production  of  it  is 
from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet  the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground 
of  the  volition,  is  passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man,  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in  others,  and  is  sc 
much  in  blaming  their  confusion  and  inconsistence,  ought,  if  he  was  able,  tc 
have  explained  his  meaning  in  this  phrase  of  passive  ground  of  action,  so  as  to 
show  it  not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  when  he  speaks  of  Motive  as  a  pas- 
sive ground  of  action,  does  not  mean  passive  with  regard  to  that  volition  which 
it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some  other  antecedent  volition,  (though  his  purpose  and 
argument,  and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  supposition,) 
yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (I.)  If  we  suppose  there  to 
be  an  act  of  volition  or  choice,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Motive  to  another  volition,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  something  else ; 
both  these  supposed  volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  volition,  or  choosing 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just  the 
same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites  to,  as  I  observed  before. 
So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help  the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions. 
(2.)  If  the  Motive  be  passive  with  respect,  not  to  the  same  volition  that  the  Motive 
excites  to,  but  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr.  Chubb,  that  prior  volition 
cannot  take  place,  without  a  Motive  or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its 
existence.  For  he  insists,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it.  So  that  at  last  it  comes  to  just 
the  same  absurdity  :  for  if  every  volition  must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the 
V  ery  first  in  the  whole  series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the 
Motive  to  that  first  volition  is  passive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  regard  to 
another  antecedent  volition,  because  by  the  supposition,  it  is  the  very  first : 
therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect  to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard 
to  that  very  volition  that  it  is  the  ground  of,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every  volition  has  some 
Motive,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  volition  can  take  place  without 
some  Motive  to  induce  it ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow 
the  stronijest  Motive;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to  the  contrary,  previous 
to  the  volition  itself  His  own  words,  p.  258,  are  as  follow:  "  Though  with 
regard  to  physical  causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is 
otherwise  with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the  stronger, 
sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground  of  this  difference  is  evident, 
namely,  that  what  we  call  moral  causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all, 
but  barely  passive  reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  refraining 
from  acting :  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or  are  at  liberty  to  comply 
with  or  1  eject,  as  I  have  showed  above."  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph, 
he,  m  a  variety  of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  Will  is  not  always  determmed  by  the 
gtrongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously  mean  actually  prevail 
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ing  in  the  event ;  which  is  not  in  the  Motive,  but  in  the  Will ;  s.t  that  the  Will 
is  not  always  deteriuined  by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest,  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  does  abundantly  assert,  tha< 
the  Will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or  advantage,  that  Motives  have, 
from  any  constitution  or  state  of  things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  determination  of  the  Will.  And  indeed  his  whole  discourse 
on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  founded  upon  it. 

But  these  thinirs  cannot  stand  together. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  divcrsit} 
of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice  previous  to  the  choice  hself.  Mr.  Chubb  him 
se'f  >^upposes,  that  they  do  previously  invite,  induce,  excite,  and  dispose  the  mind 
to  action.  This  implies,  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inviting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition  previous  to  volition  itself.  And 
if  Ihey  have  in  themselves  this  nature  and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  ir 
certain  limited  degrees,  which  aie  capable  of  diversity ;  and  some  have  it  in 
gr(  ater  degrees,  others  in  less;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  tendency,  con- 
sidered with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances,  previous  to  volition,  are  the 
strongjest  Motives ;  and  those  that  have  lea'^t,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive  which  is  strongest,  or 
has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage,  all  things  considered,  to  induce  or 
excite  it,  but  follows  the  weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the 
mmd's  view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  Will  apparently  acts 
wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to  it. 
contrary  to  what  the  same  author  supposes.  The  act,  wherein  the  Will  must 
proceed  without  a  previous  Motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the  weakest 
Motive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees  previous  reason  in  the 
Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state,  or  any  circumstances  of 
it  whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that  gives  it  any 
preference  ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  the  other  Motive  that  stands  in  competition 
with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has  most  belonging  to  it,  that  is  inviting  and  mov- 
ing, and  has  most  of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive,  for  the  acl 
of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason  for  it.  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all 
that  is  in  the  two  rival  Motives,  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act 
of  preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in  the  other :  be- 
cause appearins:  superior  strength,  and  all  appearing  preferableness  is  in  that ; 
and  vet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  preference  is  from  previous  ground 
and  reason  in  the  Motive  which  is  preferred.  But  are  these  things  consistent  ? 
Can  there  be  previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place,  and  yet 
no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  1  If  one  thing  follow  another,  without 
anv  previous  tendency  to  its  following,  then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it 
follows  it  without  any  manner  of  previous  reason,  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  ciise,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  event  follows  an  antecedent 
or  a  previous  thing,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  not  only  that  has  7W  tendency 
10  it, but  a  contraiy  tendency.  The  event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind 
gives  to  that  Motive,  which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view-  of  the 
mind ;  the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two  rival 
Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind,  all  the  preferableness, 
or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the 
contrarv  Motive  ;  and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
riency  to  comparative  i  eelect,  rejection  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side  which  i& 
preferred     an^  ve/;  in    his  view  of  the  mini  is  supposed  to  be  the  pTuviout 
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ground,  or  reason  of  this  act  of  preference,  exciting  it,  ana  disposing  the  mind 
to  it.  Which,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not.  If  il 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency  of  an  antecedent 
to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason  why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ; 
and  the  want  of  a  previous  tentlency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does  Ibllov/. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act,  wherein  the  mind  acts 
with  reference  to  two  or  more  things  that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  competi- 
tion in  the  mind's  view.  If  the  mind  in  this  compaiative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts  absolutely  without 
Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation  whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man 
has  the  olfer  of  two  sorts  of  food,  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite  to,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other ;  md  there  be  no  circumstances  or  ex- 
citements whatsoever  in  the  case  to  ind-ue  him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  merely  bis  appetite :  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he 
chooses  that,  which  he  has  the  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that,  to  which  he  has 
the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutelv  without  previous  Motive, 
excitement,  reason  or  temptation,  as  much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all 
appetite  to  either :  because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act, 
attending  and  following  a  comparative  view  of  the  food,  which  he  chooses, 
viewing  it  as  related  to,  and  compared  with  the  other  sort  of  food,  in  which  view 
his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is  against  all  previous 
ground  and  Motive.  And  if  there  be  any  principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act 
of  choice  may  arise  after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle,  volition  may 
arise  wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  volition  can  go 
beyond  Motive  then  it  can  go  without  Motive :  for  when  it  is  beyond  the 
Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Motive,  oat  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and 
80  without  Motive.  If  volition  goes  beyond  the  strength  and  tendency  ot 
Motive,  and  especially  if  it  goes  against  its  tendency,  this  demonstrates  the 
mdependence  of  volition  or  Motive.  And  if  so,  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
what  Mr.  Chubb  so  often  asserts,  even  that  in  the  nature  of  things  volition 
cannot  take  place  ivithout  a  Motive  to  induce  it. 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or  activity  of  nature, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  equal  weights  are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency 
could  enable  it  to  cause  that  scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  anvl 
so  to  raise  the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  motion  of 
the  balance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales,  at  least  as  much  as  if  the 
balance  should  move  itself,  when  there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the 
activity  of  the  balance  which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater 
weight,  must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is  no 
weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  Will  cannot  stir  at  all  without  some  Motive ; 
and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Motive  to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  con- 
trary, volition  will  infallibly  follow  that  Motive. — This  is  virtually  to  suppose 
an  entire  dependence  of  the  Will  on  Motives :  if  it  were  not  wholly  dependent 
on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little  without  them,  or  help  itself  a  little 
against  a  Motive,  without  help  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive 
And  yet  his  supposing  that  the  W^ill,  when  it  has  before  it  various  opposite 
Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its  own  influence  from  them,  and 
neglect  the  strongest,  and  follow  the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent on  Motives. 

It  fiuthei  appears,  on  Mi   Chubb's  supposition,  that  VL-lition  must  be  without 
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any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus :  if  it  be,  as  he  supj  oses,  that  the  Will 
IS  not  determined  by  anv  previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  bit  deteriainM 
and  chooses  its  own  Motive,  then  when  the  riv?J  Motives  are  exactly  equal  in 
strcnirth  and  tendency  to  imkice,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either  ;  and  may 
in  such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. — And  if  so,  thiis 
divei-sity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the  Will,  is  plainly  without  previous 
e^round  in  either  of  the  Motives  ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives,  is 
supposed  precisely  and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatsoever. 
Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the  antecedent,  cannot  be  the 
ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in  the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground 
cannot  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  Aug 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  obsei-ved,  that  however  Mr.  Chubb  does  much  insist 
that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it,  which  pre- 
viously disposes  the  mind  to  it ;  yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without 
reference  to  any  previous  superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its 
Motive  to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that  with  regard  to  the 
mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another  it  is  not  the  Motive  that  disposes 
the  Will,  but  the  Will  disposes  itself  to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  agency  ; 
and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an  ao;ent  in  that  which  is  necessarj',  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  P.  311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  liberty, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity-  cannot  consist  with  agency  or  freedom  ;  and  that  to 
suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  liberty  and  necessity',  action  and  passion,  the  same 
thino;.  And  so  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or  mind,  in  themselves 
considered,  being  necessan*',  they  are  said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects 
of  an  act  that  is  not  necessarj'. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  ofvolUion  ;  yea,  every 
act  of  free  volition  :  and  therefore  ever}'  act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has 
now  been  observed  from  him,  be  necessar}'. — That  ever}'  act  of  free  volition  is  itself 
the  effect  of  vohtion,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him.  In  p.  34 1,  he  says,  "  If  a 
man  is  such  a  creature  as  1  have  proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power 
or  libei-tv  of  doing  either  2:ood  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject  of  his  own 
free  choice,  so  that  he  miirht,  if  he  had  pleased, have  chosen  and  done  the  con- 
trary." Here  he  supposes,  all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ; 
and  so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself,  is  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  or  choice,  in 
these  words,  If  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  chosen  the  contrary.  So  in  p.  356, 
"  Though  it  be  highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the  greater 
good — yet  ho;  may  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise."  Which  is  the  same  thing  as  it 
he  had  said,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  choose  otherwise."  And  then  he  goes  on — 
**  tJiat  is,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  choose  what  is  good  ^ov  hL-nself,"'  &c.  And  again 
in  the  same  page,  "  The  Will  is  not  confined  by  the  understanding,  to  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  2;ood,  whether  s^reater  or  less  ;  but  is  at  liberty /o  choose  what  kind 
of  good  it  pleasesy — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  the  meaning 
!nust  be  this,  that  the  Will  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it  chooses  to 
choose  ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  determined  by  an  antecedent  choice 
The  libert}'  Mr.  Chubb  speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  having  power  to  move  his 
body  agreeably  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use  or  exert  the  faculties 
of  his  souk  Thus,  in  p.  379,  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  he  says, 
*  Msn  has  power,  and  is  at  liberty  to  neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  anght. 
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:;r  to  abuse  tliem,  as  he  pleases'"  And  that  he  supposes  an  ao*  jf  choice^  01 
exercise  of  Dleasurc,  pr'^perly  distinct  liom,  and  antecedent  I0  mose  acts  thus 
chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  producing  the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  arts 
ol'  rhoicc  themselves,  is  very  plain  in  p.  283,  "  He  can  command  his  actions  ; 
aud  herein  consists  his  liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny  himself  that  pleasure  as  he 
pleases."  And  p.  377,  "  It"  the  actif  ns  of  men  are  not  the  produce  of  a  free 
choice,  or  election,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  account.  Whereas,  if  action  in  man. 
whether  good  or  evil,  is  the  produce  of  Will  or  free  choice  ;  so  that  a  man  \r\ 
eiti)er  case,  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  choskn  the  contrary^ 
he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  as  he  choosf.s  to  be- 
have himself."  Here,  in  these  last  words,  he  speaks  of  liberty  of  choosing, 
according  as  he  choosks.  So  that  the  beha\ior  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  conduct  consequent 
upon  it.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means  not  only  external  actions,  but  the 
acts  of  choice  themselves,  when  he  speaks  ot  all  free  actions,  as  the  pkoduce  of 
free  choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  in  p.  372,  373. 
Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  absurdity  and  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  eveiy  free  act  of  choice  is 
commanded  by,  and  is  the  produce  of  free  choice,  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of 
choice  belonging  to  the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  ex- 
erted, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I  hope  I  need  not 
labor  at  ail  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  very  first 
act  is  the  produce  of  another  act  that  went  before  it. 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  insists,  that  every  free  act 
of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  effect  of  a  free  act  of  choice  ;  yet  even  then, 
according  to  his  principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary  ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a  foregoing  act,  every 
act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with  that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb 
himself  says,  p.  389,  "  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the 
necessary  cause  of  its  effects."  So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act,  that  is  rewardable 
or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions.  It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own 
notion  of  freedom,  is  necessary  ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce  of  a  free 
act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free  acts  in  succession,  without 
any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has  a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infi- 
nite number  of  free  acts,  every  one  of  them  free  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  free, 
but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessary  effecv.  All  the  acts  are 
rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the  agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  01 
reward  or  punishment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  active  in 
them  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  passive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  does  most  strenuously  deny,  that  Motives  are  causes  of  the 
acts  z  f  ;he  Will ;  or  that  the  moving  principle  in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be 
exerted  by  Motives. — His  words,  pages  388  and  389,  are,  "  If  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted,  by  something  external  to  man, 
"*'hich  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving  principle,  seeing  it 
would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to  itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving 
principle  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exehted,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,"  &c.  And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  particularly  and 
largely  insisted,  that  motives  are  cause,  in  no  case,  that  they  are  merely  passive 
in  the  production  of  action,  and  have  no  causal/dy  in  the  production  of  it  i  no 
causality,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  Will. 
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Now  I  desire  it  maj  be  considered,  how  this  can  possibly  consist  with  what 
he  sa\i>.  in  other  places.     Let  it  be  noted  here, 

1.  Mr  Chubb  aburdantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excitements  of  the  acts  of 
the  ]VilI  ;  and  savs.  thai  Motives  do  excite  volition,  and  induce  it,  and  thai  they 
are  necessar}"  to  lliis  end  ;  that  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  vcii/ioii  can* 
not  take  place  without  J\lotives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excitt-  the  Will, 
they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the  Will  is  moved  by  Motives 
And  a^ain  (if  language  is  of  any  significancy  at  all),  if  Motives  excite  volition, 
then  they  are  the  cause  of  its  being  excited  ;  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  (  r  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb  says  himself,  p.  317 
Motive  is  necessar}'  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively 
to  do  something  ;  and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created ;  to  make,  is  to  cause  to 
be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ;  to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quicken- 
ed ;  and  to  excite,  is  to  cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of  existence  by  positive 
iniluence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  exerting  influence  to  cause  the  effect  to 
arise  or  come  forih  Into  existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  page  317,  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  action  by  jnh-uence,  and  by  prevailing  influence.  Now,  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  something  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by 
its  influence,  an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  so  etfectual  ? 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  action 
by  prevailing  influence ;  but  expressly  of  their  influence  as  prevailing  fok  the 
PRODUCTION  of  an  action,  in  the  same  page  317  :  which  makes  the  inconsistency 
still  more  palpable  and  notoiious.  The  production  of  an  etfect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  effect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence,  if  any  thing  is ; 
and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently,  so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground 
of  another  thing,  is  a  cause  of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause. 
This  influence,  Mr.  Chubb  says,  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ;  and  yet 
he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contravliction,  to  say  they  are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives  as  disposing  the 
agent  to  action,  by  their  influence.  His  words  are  these  :  "  As  Motive,  which 
takes  place  in  the  understanding,  and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary 
to  action,  that  is,  to  the  exertiow  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  faculty 
would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  to 
action ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed 
to  one  action  rather  than  another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  lnflu- 
ence  that  one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action,  or  for 
the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  production  of  the  contrary. — 
For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails, 
DISPOSES  the  agent  to  the  performance  of  that  action." 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  willing  is  to  cause  it  to  Will  ;  ;md  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb  holds  it  to  be 
absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act  of  the  Will. 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  w^e  have  here  again  a  whole  heap  ot 
!iiconsisten'''es.  Motives  are  the  previous  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the 
Will ;  yea,  the  necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion,  without  which 
they  will  not  be  exerted,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  place  ;  and  Ihev 
do  excite  these  acts  of  the  Will,  and  do  this  by  a  prevailing  influence  ;  yea,  an  influ- 
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ence  which  prevails  for  the  "production  of  the  act  of  the  Will,  and  for  the  disposing 
ofth  e  m  ind  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  an  act  of  the 
Will,  or  that  a  principle  of  Will  is  moved  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  it,  or  that  it 
has  any  causality  in  the  production  of  it,  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Will. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Chubb  has  advanced,  the 
stranj^e  inconsistencies  which  the  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  Will's  power 
of  self-determination  void  of  all  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  Motive,  drove  him  into,  may  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of 
liberty  consistent  with  the  influence  of  Motives  in  volition  And  as  it  is  in  a 
manner  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  Will,  choice,  or  preference  oi 
the  mind,  without  some  Motive  or  inducement,  something  in  the  mind's  view, 
which  it  aims  at,  seeks,  inclines  to,  and  goes  after  ;  so  it  is  most  manifest,  there 
is  no  such  liberty  in  the  universe  as  Arminians  insist  on  ;  nor  any  such  thing  pos- 
sible, or  conceivable. 


SECTION   XI 


The  Evidence  of  God's   certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  Volitions  of  moral   Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  Wills  of  moral  agents  are  not  contingent  events,  in  that 
sense,  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  appears  by  God's  certain  foreknow^ledge  of 
such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place  prove,  that  God  has  a 
certain  foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents  ;  and  secondly, 
show  the  consequence,  or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  volitions  of  moral 
agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence. 

First,  I  am  to  prove,  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  certain  foreknowledo-e 
of  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents. 

One  would  think,  it  should  be  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an  argument 
with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians  :  but  so  it  is  ;  God's  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  free  acts  of  moral  agents,  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  and  especially  of  late.  1  therefore 
.shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the  Most  High,  as  fully  as  the 
designed  limits  of  this  essay  will  admit  of ;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to 
do  with  such  as  own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Arg.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's  prediction  of  such  events. 
Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

{\)  If  God  does  not  foreknow,  he  cannot  foretell  such  events  ;  that  is,  he 
cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell  them.  If  God  has  no  more  than  an 
AOncertain  guess  concerning  events  of  this  kind,  then  he  can  declare  no  more  than 
an  uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  forek,now,  or  to  declare 
positive  foreknowledge. 

(2,)  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
then  neither  can  he  certainly  foreknow  those  events  which  are  consequent  and 
dependent  on  these  volitions.  The  existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other ;  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other  ;  and  the  one  t  annot  be  more  certaic 
than  the  other. 

Therclbre,  how  many,  how  great  and  how  extensive  soever  the  consequences 
of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  may  be  ;  though  they  should  extend  lo  an 
alteration  of  the  state  of  things  through  the  universe,  and  should  be  continued 
in  a  series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  tht-  progress  of  Ihijigs 
branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of  series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless 
line  or  chain  of  events  ;  God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as 
he  is  of  the  volitions  whence  they  take  their  rise :  all  these  events,  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depenrling  on  them,  how  important,  extensive  and  vast  soever, 
must  be  hid  from  him. 

Th(>se  positions  being  such  as,  1  suppose,  none  will  deny,  I  now  proceed  to 
observe  the  following  things. 

1.  Men's  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  wicked- 
ness and  good  practice,  things  rewardable  and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold 
by  God.  Pharaoh's  moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God's  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  19,  "  1  am  sure, 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."  Here  God  professes  not  only  to 
guess  at,  but  to  know  Pharaoh's  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
hut  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you  ;  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  ujmi  Egypt, 
&c.  And  chap.  ix.  30,  Moses  says  to  Pharaoh,  asfoi  thee,  and  thy  servants,  1 
KNOW  that  ye  vAll  not  fear  the  Lord.  See  also  chap.  xi.  9  The  moral  conduct 
of  Josiah,  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  in  opposition  to  idolatry, 
m  particular  acts  of  his,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred  years  before  he  was 
born  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a  miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  a  second  prophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  1  Kings  xiii.  1 — 6,  32. 
This  prophecy  was  also  in  effect  a  prediction  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people, 
m  upholding  their  schismatical  and  idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the 
idolatry  of  those  priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should  offer 
upon  that  altar  of  Bethel. — Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish  and  sinful  conduct  of 
Ahab,  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather 
to  hearken  to  the  false  prophets,  in  going  to  Ramoth  Gilead  to  his  ruin,  1  Kings 
xxi.  20 — 22.  The  moral  conduc;t  of  Hazael  was  foretold,  in  that  cruelty  he 
should  be  guiltj'  of  ;  on  which  Hazael  says.  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing!  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  viii.  12.  /  km.w  the  evil  that  thou  uilt  do 
unto  the  children  oj' Israel  :  Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  wo- 
men with  child.  The  moral  conduct  of  Cyrus  is  foretold,  long  before  he  had  a 
being,  in  his  mercy  to  God's  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God,  in  turning  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promoting  the  building  of  the  Temple,  Isaiah  xliv.  28. 
xlv.  13.  Compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23,  and  Ezra  i.  1 — 4.  How  many  in- 
stances of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  JS^orth  and  South,  particular 
instances  of  the  wick(!d  behavior  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Eg}"pt,  are  foretold 
in  the  xith  chapter  of  Daniel  ?  Their  corruption,  violence,  robbery  trefJchery 
and  lies.  And  particularly,  how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  ol 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  called  there  a  vile  person,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  or  illus- 
trious. In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap.  viii.  verses  9,  14,  23,  to  the  end,  are 
foretold  his  flatter}',  deceit  and  lies,  his  having  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,  ana 
set  against  the  holy  covenant,  his  destroying  and  treading  under  foot  the  holy 
people,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  \\\shaving  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant, 
setting  his  heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,  his  polluting  the  sanctua- 
ry of  strength,  treading  it  underfoot,  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  placing 
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the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  ;  his  great  •^x\Ae,mag'nifyihg  himself 
against  God,  and  uttenng  marvellous  blasphemies  against  him,  until  God  in 
indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jews  on 
occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted.  It  is  foretold,  that  he  should  corrupt 
many  hyJlaUeries,  chap.  xi.  32 — 34.  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glo- 
rious constancy  and  fortitude  in  opposition  to  him,  ver.  32.  And  that  some  good 
men  should  fall  and  repent,  ver.  35.  Christ  foretold  Peter's  sin,  in  denying  his 
Lord,  with  it?  circumstances,  in  a  peremptory  mr  nner.  And  so  that  great  sm 
of  Judas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  -ind  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
was  ibretold  in  Ihe  like  positive  manner,  Matth.  xx^l.  21 — 25,  and  parallel  places 
in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  were  consequent  and 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and  were  accomplished, 
either  oy  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. — Thus,  the  children  of  Israel's  going 
down  into  Egypt  to  dwell  there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  selling  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Joseph's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal  virtue  in  resisting  her  temp- 
tation. The  accomplishment  of  the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended 
on  the  same  moral  conduct.  Jotliara's  })arable  and  prophecy,  Judges  ix.  15 — 20, 
was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abimelecli,  and  the  men  of  Shechem. 
The  prophecies  against  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.,  were  accom- 
plished by  the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  in  accusing  the  priests  ;  and 
the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroying  the  priests  at  Nob, 
1  Sam.  xxii.  Nathan's  prophecy  against  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12,  was  fulfilled 
by  the  horrible  wickedness  of  Absalom,  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seeking 
his  life  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  The  prophecy 
against  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  11 — 13,  was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam's  rebellion  and 
usurpation,  which  are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6,  compare 
verse  18.  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  1  Kings  xiv.,  was  fullilled 
by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  murders  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xv.  27,  &c. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha,  1  Kings  xvi. 
at  the  beginning,  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri,  1  Kings 
xvi.  9,  13,  20. 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct  of  nations  and  peo- 
ple, of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of  men ;  with  God's  judicial  proceedings, 
and  many  other  events  consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices  ; 
which  could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  volitions  of  men,  wherein  they  acted  as 
moral  agents,  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  The  future  cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in 
oppressing  Israel,  and  God's  judging  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long 
before  it  came  to  pass.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14.  The  continuance  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  innr^ase  of  it  until  it  should  he  full,  and  they  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion, was  foretold  above  four  hundred  years  beforehand.  Gen.  xv.  16,  Acts  vii. 
b,  7  The  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of  Judah, 
were  absolute,  2  Kings  xx.  17 — 19,  chap.  xxii.  15  to  the  end.  It  was  foretold 
in  Hezekiah's  time,  and  vas  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  wrote  nothirg  after  Hezekiah's  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josiah's 
time,  in  the  beginning  ci  a  great  reformation,  2  Kings  xxii.  And  it  is  manifest 
by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  relating  to  this  events 
its  time,  its  circumstances,  its  continuance  and  end ;  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  and  many  circimistances  and  conse- 
quences of  that  ;  I  cay,  these  show  plainly,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great 
event  were  absolute.    And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  dependent  or 
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two  things  in  men's  moral  conduct  :  First,  the  injurious  rapine  and  violence  oJ 
the  kimj;  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as  the  efficient  cause  ;  which  God  often 
speaks  of  as  what  lie  highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  2dly, 
the  final  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken  of  as  suspend- 
ed on  this,  Jcr.  iv  1,  and  v.  1,  vii,  1 — 7,  xi.  1 — 6, x"\ii.  24  to  the  end,  xxv.  1 — 7, 
xxvi.  1 — 8,  13,  and  xxxviii.  17,  18,  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity 
30uld  not  be  foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  that  the  people  should 
be  finally  oh'itinate,  to  the  destruction  and  utter  desolation  of  the  citv  and  land, 
[sa.  vi.  9—11,   Jer.  i.  18,  19,  vii.  27— 29,Ezek.  iii.  7,  and  xxiv.  13,  14. 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  their 
idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God  was  foretold,  by  God,  and  the  prediction 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  Jer.  xliv.  26,  27.  And  God  tells  the  people,  Isa.  xl^i 
3,  4 — 8,  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be  consequent  on  their 
treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew  they  would  be  obstinate,  and  that  he 
had  declared  these  things  beforehand  for  their  conviction  of  his  Deing  the  onlv  true 
God,  &c. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  many  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  fore- 
told, as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  exceeding  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
heads  of  that  monarchy,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly 
destroving  other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves  against 
the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  monarchs  had  a  being  ;  Isa. 
chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii,  compare  Hab.  ii.  5  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  i.  and  IL 
That  Babylon's  destruction  was  to  be  a  recompense,  according  to  the  uvrks  of 
their  num.  hands,  appears  by  Jer,  xxv.  14.  The  immorality  which  the  people 
of  Babvlon,  and  particularly  her  princes  and  great  men,  were  guilty  of,  that  very 
nicrht  that  the  city  was  destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  idolatrous  feasts,  was  foretola,  Jer.  li.  39, 57. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivitv  is  often  verv  jiarticularly 
foretold  with  many  circumstances,  and  the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory, 
Jer.  xxxi.  35—40,  and  xxxii.  6 — 15,  41 — 44,  and  xxxiii.  24 — 26.  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed,  Jer.  xxv.  11 — 12,  and  xxix.  10 — 12, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Ezek.  iv.  6,  and  Dan.  ix.  2.  And  yet  the  prophecies  represent 
their  return  as  consequent  on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itselt  Is 
very  expressly  and  particularly  foretold,  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  14,  xxxi.  8,  9,  IS — 
31,  1.  4,  5,  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10,'  vii.  16,  xiv.  22,  23,  and  xx.  43,  44. 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer 
greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ;  as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth, 
Psal.  xxli.,  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  Matth.  xxvii.  35,  43,  Lukc 
xxiii.  34,  John  xix.  24,  Heb.  ii.  12.  And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.,  which,  it  15 
also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ;  John  ii.  17,  xv.  25, 
&c.  and  Rom.  xv.  3,  Matth.  xxvii.  34,  48,  Mark  xv.  23,  John  xix.  29, 
The  same  thing  is  also  foretold,  Isa.  liii.  and  1.  6.  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty 
of  men  was  their  sin,  and  wh'\t  they  acted  as  moral  agents.  It  was  foretold, 
that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  Psal, 
ii.  1,  2,  compared  with  Acts  iv.  25—28.  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jewssliould 
generally  reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isa.  xlix.  5,  6,  7,  and  liii.  1 — 3,  Psal, 
xxii.  6,  7,  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.  And  it  was  foretold,  that  the  body  of  that 
nation  should  be  rejected  in  the  JNIessiah's  days,  from  being  God's  people,  tor 
their  obstinacy  in  sin;  Isa.  xlix.  4  -7,  and  ^'iii.  14,  15,  16,  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  33,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with  Rom.  x.  20,  21. 
It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  rejected  by  the  chief  priests  ainl  rulers 
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ainonff  the  Jews,  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  compared  with  Matth.  xxi.  42,  Avts  iv  1], 
1  Pet:  ii.  4,  7 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to 
death;  and  that  he,  by  them,  shoidd  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles;  and  thai 
he  should  be  mockfd  nmX  scovrgcd  and  crucified,  (Matth.  xvi.  21,  andxx.  17 — 
19,  Luke  ix.  22,  John  viii,  28,)  and  that  the  people  should  be  concerned  in, 
and  consenting  to  his  death,  (Luke  xx.  13 — 18,)  especially  the  inhabitants  ot 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xiii.  33 — 35.  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be 
offended  because  of  him  that  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  should  forsake 
huu,  Matth.  xxvi.  31,  John  xvi.  32.  He  foretold,  that  he  sliould  be  rejected 
of  that  gcrieration,  even  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  their  ruin,  Matth.  xii.  45,  xxi.  33 — 42,  and  xxii.  1 — 7,  Luke 
xiv.  16,.  21,  24,   xvii.  25,   xix.  14,  27,  41 — 44,   xx.  13—18. 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  the  Jews  should 
reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  foretold  that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and 
so  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  God's  people  ;  in  places  too  many  to  be  now 
particularly  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Jews 
should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  compared  with 
Rom.  x.  19.  Christ  himself  often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the 
true  religion,  and  become  his  followers  and  people,  Matth.  viii.  10,  11,12, 
xxi.  41 — 43,  and  xxii.  8 — 10,  Luke  xiii  28,  xiv.  16 — 24,  and  xx.  16,  John 
x.  16.  He  also  foretold  the  Jews'  envy  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion,  Matth. 
xx.  12 — 16,  Luke  xv.  26  to  the  end.  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue 
in  this  opposition  and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in  cruel  persecutions  of  his 
followers,  to  their  utter  destruction,  Matth.  xxi.  33 — 42,  xxii.  6,  and  xxiii.  34 
— 39,  Luke  xi.  49 — 51.  The  Jews'  obstinacy  is  also  foretold.  Acts  xxii.  18 
Christ  often  foretold  the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles  5  Matih.  x.  16 — 18,  21,  22,  34 — 36,  and  xxiv.  9, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  x.  3,  xii.  11,  49—53,  and  xxi.  12,  16,  17,  John  xv.  18 
— 21,  and  xvi.  1 — 4.  He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons,  Matth. 
XX.  23.  John  xiii.  36,  and  xxi.  ]8,  19,  22.  He  foretold  the  great  success  ol 
the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  approaching  ;  which  afterwards  was 
fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  John  iv.  35 — 38.  He  foretold  the  rising 
of  many  deceivers  after  his  departure,  Matth.  xxiv.  4,  5,  11,  and  the  apostasy 
of  many  of  his  professed  followers,  Matth.  xxiv.  10 — 12. 

The  persecutions,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  to  meet  with  in  the  world, 
were  foretold.  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxi.  11.  The  apostle  says  to  the 
Christian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx.  29,  30,  /  know  that  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  leolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  jlock  ;  also  of  your  oivn 
selves  shall  iwu  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  aftei 
them.  The  apostle  says.  He  knew  this  ;  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not 
know  the  future  actions  of  moral  agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  actions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophe- 
cies we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great  Antichristian  apostasy ;  the  rise, 
reign,  wicked  qualities,  and  deeds  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  his  instruments  and 
adherents  ;  the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence  on  the 
minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw  them  away  to  idolatry, 
and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel  persecutions ;  the  behavior  of  the  saints 
under  these  great  temptations,  &c.  &c.  I  say,  unless  the  volitions  of  moral  agents 
are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without  knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostasy  are  all  of  a  moral  nature,  relat 
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inc;  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and 
events  depending  on  them  •,  and  are  verj'  particular  ;  and  most  of  them  often 
repeated,  with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  Hmitations  of  qual- 
ities, conduct,  induence,  effects,  extent,  duration,  periods  circumstances,  final 
issue,  &c.,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose, 
that  all  these  are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
moral  beliavior  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost  degree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  and  their  behavior  as 
moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things  which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ami  the  New,  concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent 
of  the  kino^dom  of  the  Messiah,  were  predicted  and  promised  while  God  was  in 
icrnorance  whether  any  of  these  things  would  come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but 
o-uess  at  them.  For  that  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things 
external,  but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of  virtue  in  their  hearts, 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  these  things 
made  manifest  in  practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  ^lessiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spiritual  enemies  ;  "  that 
they  miffht  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  :  He  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works.''  And  therefore  his  success  consists  in 
gaining  men's  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made  God's  willing  people  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  His  conquest  of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victoiy  over  men's 
corruptions  and  vices.  And  such  a  victor)-,  and  such  a  dominioji  is  often  ex- 
pressly foretold  :  that  his  kingdom  should  fill  the  earth;  that  all  people,  nations 
and  lano;uao;es  should  serve  and  obey  him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  thev  might  walk  in  his  paths  ;  and  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  to 
Christ,  and  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (by  which,  in  the  stj'le 
of  Scripture,  is  meant  true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas ;  that 
God's  law  should  be  put  into  men's  inward  parts,  and  written  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  that  God's  people  should  be  all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  2:ieat  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  in  such 
predictions  as  tliese.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath 
of  God,  Isa.  xlv.  22  to  the  end,  "  Look  to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the 
word  is  gone  out  of  ray  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto 
Me  every-  knee  shall  bow  ;  and  ever}-  tongue  shall  swear.  Surely,  shall  one 
say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength  ;  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,'^ 
&c.  But  here  this  peremptory  declaration,  and  great  oath  of  the  Most  High,  are 
delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  to  things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  be 
di.d  not  certainly  foresee  the  volitions  of  moral  agents. 

And  all  the'  predictions  of  Christ  and  liis  apostles,  to  the  like  purpose,  must 
be  without  knowledo;e  ;  as  those  of  our  Saviour  comparing  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  growing  exceeding  great,  from  a  small  beginning  ; 
and  to  leaven,  hid  in  three  measuies  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened,  &c. 
And  tlie  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and  the  brinfring  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  prophecies  in  all  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  m  the 
aioril  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruc-.ion  of  Antichrist,  the 
Kin^^doras  of  the  world  becoming  the  kingdoins  of  our  L'::d  and  of  his  Christ 
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and  its  being  granted  to  the  church  to  be  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean,  wiiich  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,  &.c. 

Carol.  1.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
namely.  That  in  their  seed  all  the  nations  and  fumilies  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,  must  have  been  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow 
he  volitions  of  moral  agents.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that 
success  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken  of.  Men  are 
blessed  in  Christ  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  brought  to  acknowledge  Plim, 
trust  in  him,  love  and  serve  Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psal.  Ixxii.  1 1, 
"  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  With 
verse  17,  "■  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 
This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  is  fulfilled  in  subduing  men's  iniquities;  as  is  im- 
plied in  that  of  the  prophet  Micah,  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

Carol.  '2.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  gospel  promise  that  ever  was 
made  to  mankind,  that  great  prediction  of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  His 
victory  over  Satan,  made  to  our  first  parents.  Gen.  iii.  15,  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  must  have  had  no  better  foundation 
than  conjecture.  For  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  consists  in  men's  being  saved 
from  sin,  and  in  the  victory  of  virtue  and  holiness,  over  that  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, which  Satan,  by  his  temptation  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  kingdom 
consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future  actions  of  moral 
agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  general  are  without 
foreknowledge.  For  Scripture  prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally 
without  any  exception,  are  either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  behavior  of  moral 
agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  connected  with  them  ; 
•udicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men  for  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  vir- 
tue and  righteousness,  remarkable  manifestations  of  favor  to  the  righteous  or 
manifestations  of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniquities,  and  mag- 
nifying the  riches  of  divine  Grace  ;  or  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government, 
wisely  adapted  thereto  ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a  future  state  of 
things,  through  the  volitions  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  regulated  and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events 
that  are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  other  events  which  are  connected 
with,  and  accommodated  to  moral  events. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be  without  knowledge,  if 
God  does  not  foresee  the  volitions  of  men,  will  further  appear  if  it  be  considered, 
that  almost  all  events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires,  kingdoms  and  nations, 
and  all  societies,  depend  innumerable  ways  on  the  acts  ot  men's  Wills:  yea,  on 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  of  mankind.  Such 
is  the  state  and  course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankiiwl,  that  one  single  event, 
which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may,  in  the  progress  and  series 
of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive 
events  ;  causinij  the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular  men,  who  have 
been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which,  under  God,  have  had  the  main 
hand  in  all  the  consequent-  state  of  the  world,  in  all  after  ages  ;  such  as  Nebu* 
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chadiiezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.,  undoubtedly  dependec 
on  inanv  inillions  of  acts  ol'  the  Will,  wliich  followed,  and  wevf  occasioned  ont 
by  another,  in  their  parents.  And  perhaps  most  of  these  volitioiiS  depended  on 
millions  of  volitions  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  oth'irs,  their  contemporaries  ol 
the  same  generation  ;  and  most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  volitions  oi 
othei-s  in  preceding  generations.  As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as  the  branches  of  a 
river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite  number.  This  will  not 
seem  strange  to  any  one  who  well  considers  the  matter  ;  if  we  recollect  what 
philosophers  tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  principia,  or  stamina  vitce,  concerned  in  generation  ;  the aviinakula 
in  semine  inasculo,  and  the  ova  in  the  Avomb  of  the  female  ;  the  impregnation, 
or  animating  of  one  of  these  in  distinction  from  all  tire  rest,  must  depend  on  things 
mfinitely  minute,  relating  to  the  tune  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  the  parents, 
the  state  of  their  bodies,  cue,  which  must  depend  on  innumerable  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  ;  which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing 
acts  of  their  Wills  ;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that  happen  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and  their  neighbor's  behavior,  must 
have  a  hand,  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  And  as  the  volitions  of  others  must 
be  so  many  ways  concerned  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  such  men  ;  so,  no 
less,  in  their  preservation,  and  circumstances  of  life,  their  particular  determinations 
and  actions,  on  which  the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of,  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia,  against  the  Magi,  were  consult- 
ing about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them,  to 
propose,  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next 
morning,  should  be  king.  Now  such  a  thing's  coming  into  his  mind,  might  de- 
pend on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  volitions  of  mankind  had  been  con- 
cerned. But,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Histaspes,  was 
king.  And  if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not  have  been 
the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have  been  far 
otherwise.  And  then  perhaps  Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  em- 
pire. And  then  probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further  mstance  in  many  other 
occurrences  ;  such  as  those  on  which  depended  Alexander's  preservation,  in  the 
many  critical  junctures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  Avould  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him  ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
infancy  of  their  kingdom  and  commonwealth,  and  afterwards ;  which  all  the 
succeeding  changes  in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards 
came  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended  upon.  But  these  hints  may  be 
sufficient  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to  convince  him,  that  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  the  very-  being  of  every  person  who 
has  ever  lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets,  has  de- 
pended on  more  volitions,  or  acts  of  the  Wills  of  men,  than  there  are  sands  on 
the  sea  shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  perfectly  foresee  the  future 
acts  of  men's  Wills,  all  the  predictions  which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the  four 
monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them  ;  and  concerning  all  the  wars,  commo- 
tions, -victories,  prosperities  and  calamities,  of  any  of  the  kingdoms,  nations  or 
communities  of  the  world,  have  all  been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion  of  God's  not  foreseeing  the  volitions  and 
free  actions  of  men,  God  could  foresee  nothing  appertsiining  to  the  state  of  the 
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world  of  mankinil  in  future  ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  i  ne  person  tliat 
shouKl  live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  He  would 
l/ring  to  pass  himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  his  immediate  power  ; 
or  things  whicli  should  come  to  pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions  or 
works  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels  of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear  reason  to  convince  us 
that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute  certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  first, 
namely,  things  done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  interposition  of  God's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen  when  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interposition.  And  that  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  the  state  of  the  moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus 
interposes,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requiring  such  divine 
interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly  foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on 
Egypt,  and  Israel's  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land ;  for  these  all  are  represented  as 
connected  with  things  belonging  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God 
foreknow  the  most  proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gen- 
eral conflagration  ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and  state  of  things  in 
the  moral  world. 

Nor,  secondly,  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably  think,  that  God  can 
certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the 
natural  and  material  world,  even  those  which,  in  an  ordinaiy  state  of  things, 
might  be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of 
the  natural  world ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  sub- 
ordinate to  God's  designs  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen 
cause,  from  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to 
intei  pose,  to  interrupt  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things  in  the  natural 
world  ;  and  even  in  the  greater  wheels  of  its  motion  ;  even  so  as  to  stop  the 
sun  in  its  course.  A  nd  unless  he  can  foresee  the  vohtions  of  men,  and  so  know 
something  of  the  future  state  of  the  moral  world,  he  cannot  know  but  that  he 
may  still  have  as  great  occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had ; 
nor  can  he  foresee  how,  or  when  he  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  interpose. 

Corol.  1.  It  appears  from  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  that  unless 
God  foresees  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  that  cannot  be  true  which  is  observed 
by  the  Apostle  James,  Acts  xv.  18,  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world." 

Corol.  2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  unless  God  fore- 
knows the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  no 
better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture  ;  and  that,  in  most  instances,  a  conjecture 
which  must  have  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  depending  on  an  innumerable,  and, 
as  it  were,  infinite  multitude  of  volitions,  which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain 
events  :  however,  these  prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predi(,tions,  and 
very  many  of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations ;  and  some 
of  them  \vith  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Corol.  3.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  this  notion 
of  God's  ignorance  of  future  volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say  (after 
uttciing  many  great  and  important  predictions,  concerning  God's  moral  king- 
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dom,  and  things  depending  on  men's  moral  actions),  Matthew  xxi,r  36, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  sliall  pass  away  ;  but  ray  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

Corol.  4.  From  tht  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it  would  follow,  that 
m  vain  has  God  Himself  often  spoke  of  the  predictions  of  his  word,  as  evid(  nces 
of  his  Foreknowledge ;  and  so  as  evidences  of  that  which  is  his  prerogative  as 
GOD,  and  his  peculiar  glory,  greatly  dist'.nguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings; 
as  in  Isa.  xli.  22—26,  xliii/9,  10,  xliv.  8,  xlv.  21,  xlvi.  10,  ami  xlvi'ii.  14. 

Arc;.  II.  If  God  does  not  tbreknow  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  he  did 
not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  e;reat 
things  which  are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  great  work  of 
redemption ;  all  the  things  which  were  done  for  four  thousand  years  beforf. 
Christ  came,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  the  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  the  setting  up  his 
church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  appointing  Him  the  Judge  of  the 
world  ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  in  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  and  the  great  transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  men  and 
devils  shall  be  the  subjects  of,  and  angels  concerned  in ;  they  are  all  what  God 
was  ignorant  of  before  the  fall.  And  if  so,  the  following  scriptures,  and  others 
like  them,  must  be  wnthout  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.  Eph.  i.  4, 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

1  Pet.  i.  20,  "  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us.  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."  So,  Eph.  iii.  11  (speaking 
of  the  wsdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption),  "  According  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  Tit.  i.  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  Rom.  viii. 
29,  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also  did  predestinate,"  &c.  1  Pet.  i.  2, 
"  Elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  the  volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ;  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in 
any  sense  ;  neither  as  particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations  ;  either  by 
election,  or  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any  foresight  of 
any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation  ;  or  any  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of  theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Arc.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  volitions  of 
free  agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must  in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he 
has  done,  so  as  properly  to  wish  he  had  done  otherwise :  by  reason  that  the 
event  of  things,  in  those  aifairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.,  the  affairs  of  his 
noral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent,  often  happens  quite  other^^^se 
than  he  was  aware  beforehand.  And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand,  that 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  "  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And  that,  1  Sam.  xv.  1 1, 
(xmtrar>'  to  that.  Numb,  xxiii.  19,  "  God  is  not  the  Son  of  man,  that  He  should 
repent."  And,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  "  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor 
repent ;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent."  Yea,  from  this  notion  i. 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  heart,  in  a 
literal  sense,  continually  ;  and  is  always  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  real 
disappointments  in  his  governing  the  world  j  and  to  manifold,  constant,  great 
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perplexity  and  vexation ;  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever  more  ;  which  represents  Him  as  possessed  of  perfect 
constant  and  uninU'rruptcd  trancniillity  and  felicity,  as  God  over  the  universe,  and 
in  his  inanai^einent  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  Ruler 
See  Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

Akg.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be 
continually  repenting  what  he  has  done ;  so  he  must  be  exposed  to  be  con- 
stantly chano-ing  his  mind  and  intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his 
measures,  relin(]uisliing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and  projec- 
tions. For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  tlie  main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,  such 
as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken, 
through  want  of  foresight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to 
rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  moral 
agents  ;  he  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  immutable,  must 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinitely  the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance, 
and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those 
things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  situation,  he  must 
have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectify- 
ing his  disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements  ;  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and 
miserable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has 
the  care  of,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief  import- 
ance, which,  hereafter  shall  befall  his  system  j  which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he 
might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  cases,  there  may  be  veiy 
great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and 
disposing  things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and  exten- 
sive influence,  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe;  which  he  may  see 
afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  before- 
hand, that  he  might  have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  Him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the  word  of  God  ? 
Which  represents,  that  a^l  God's  works,  all  that  he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole 
scheme  and  series  of  his  operations,  are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his 
view ;  and  declares,  that  whatever  devices  and  designs  "  are  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  is  that  which  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  generations,"  Prov.  xix.  21,  Psal.  xxxiii.  10,  11,  "  And  that  which 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed,  none  shall  disannul,"  Isa.  xiv.  27.  And  that 
he  cannot  be  frustrated  in  one  design  or  thought,  Job  xlii.  2.  "  And  that  which 
God  doth,  it  shall  be  forever,  that  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it," 
Eccl.  iii.  14.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  God's  counsels  are  e:?qiressly 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  "  Declar- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times,  the  things  that  are  not 
yet  done  ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." — And 
how  are  these  things  consistent  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  God's  immuta- 
bility, which  represents  Him  as  "without  variableness,  or  /.  "dow  of  turning;" 
and  speaks  of  Him  most  particularly  as  unchangeable  with  regard  to  his  pur- 
poses, Mai.  iii.  6, "  I  am  the  Lord ;  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  consiuned/'  Exod.  iii.  14,    am  that    am,  Job  xxiii  13,  14,  "  He  is  in 
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one  minil;  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?     And  what  his  soul  desireth,  t^en  that  Lt 
doth  :  tor  hi  pt'ilbnneth  the  tiling  that  is  appointed  lor  me." 

Aug.  V.  It'  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  the  future  vohtions  of  moral 
ao"ents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  will  appear  to  follow  from 
it,  that  God,  after  he  had  made  the  world,  was  hable  to  be  whoWy  frustrated 
of  his  end  in  the  creation  of  it;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  be 
frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  hath  wrought.  It  is  manifest, 
the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the  rest  of  the  creation  is  but  a  house 
which  God  hath  built,  with  furniture,  for  moral  agents :  and  the  good  or  bad 
state  of  the  moral  world  ilepends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their  natural 
ao-ency,  and  so  depends  on  their  volitions.  And  theiefbre,  if  these  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  contingent,  and  subject  to  no  kind  of  neces- 
sity, then  the  affairs  of  the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong,  to  any  assignable 
degree  ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  this  scheme,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind,  by  the  abuse  of  their  moral 
ao-ency,  became  veiy  corrupt  before  the  flood,  "  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he 
had  niade  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  his  heart ;''  so,  when  He 
made  the  universe,  He  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be  so  disappointed  in  it, 
that  it  might  grieve  Him  at  his  heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved, 
that  all  mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels  apostatized  : 
and  how  could  God  know  beforehand,  that  all  of  them  would  not  ?  And  how 
could  God  know  but  that  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them, 
being  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  Will,  would  continue  in  their  apostasy, 
and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood  did  ? 

According  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavoring  to  confute,  neither  the  fall  of 
men  or  angels,  could  be  foreseen,  and  God  must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these 
events;  and  so  the  grand  scheme  and  contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  de- 
stroying the  works  of  the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  things  God 
has  done  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of  his  own 
disappointment,  and  contrivances  of  his  to  mend  and  patch  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  s}stem,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  perfectly  beautiful ; 
but  was  marred,  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free  Will  of  angels  and  men. 
And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  totally  disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could 
not  know,  that  lie  should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  other  great  works 
accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things  :  He  could  not  know,  after  all, 
whether  there  would  actually  be  any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this 
depended  on  the  free  Will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostasy 
of  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than  heathenism ; 
which  continued  for  many  ages.  And  how  could  God  without  foreseeing  men's 
volitions,  know  whether  ever  Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostasy  ?  And 
which  wav  could  He  lell  heforehand  how  soon  it  would  begin  7  The  apostle 
Bays,  iu  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known  how  far  it 
■would  proceed  in  that  age  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  not  effectual  for  the  reformation  of  the  Jews,  would  ever  be  effectual 
for  the  turning  of  the  heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostasy,  which  they 
Lad  been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages? 

It  is  represented  often  in  Scripture,  that  God,  who  made  the  world  for 
Himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  infallibly  obtain  his  end  in  the 
creation,  and  in  all  his  works  ;  that  as  all  things  are  of  Him,  so  would  all  be  to 
Him  ;  and  that  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  He  is  the  first, 
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and  thj  last.  Rev.  xx.  6,  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginnint^  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."  But  these  things 
su^e  not  consistent  with  (rod's  being  so  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works, 
Dor  indeed  with  his  failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken  o' 
done. 


SECTION   XII. 


Clod's  certnin  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  inconsistent 
with  such  a  Contingence  of  those  Volitions  as  is  without  all  Necessity. 

Having  proved  that  God  has  a  certain  and  infallible  prescience  of  the  act  of 
the  Will  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  the  conse- 
quence ;  to  show  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary, 
with  a  Necessity  of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
deny  this  consequence ;  and  alfirm,  that  if  such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it 
is  no  evidence  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  that  this 
matter  may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  it  may  be  perfectly  determined,  whether 
it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  would  observe  the  fol- 
lowing things. 

I.  It  is  very  evident,  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose  existence  is  infallibly  and 
mdissolubly  connected  with  something  which  already  hath  or  has  had  existence, 
the  existence  of  that  thing  is  necessary.     Here  may  be  noted  : 

1.  I  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessity,  that  in  things 
which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now  necessary :  having  already  made 
sure  of  existence,  it  is  too  late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  respect : 
it  is  now  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  that  thing  has 
existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge  of  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already 
has,  and  long  ago  had,  existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary  ;  it  is 
now  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  that  this  Foreknowledge  should  be, 
or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  other  things  that  are  necessary,  are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  pro- 
position whose  truth  is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  connection  was  indissoluble, 
and  yet  was  not  so,  but  might  be  broken.  If  that,  whose  existence  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  necessary,  is  itself  not  neces- 
sary, then  it  ma.y  possibfy  not  exist,  notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection 
of  its  existence. —  Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and  infallible  Fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  then  there  is 
a  certain  infallible  and  indissoluble  connection  between  those  events  and  that 
Foieknowledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those  events 
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are  iiecessai y  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  thai 
whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now  necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  yet  the  connection 
of  the  event  with  that  Foreknowledge  is  not  indissoluble,  but  dissoluble  and 
fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be  the  saine  thing  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  proposition's  being  infallibly  known 
to  be  true,  and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that 
if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions,  the  event  is  necessary ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For 
if  it  be  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass,  may  not  now  be 
true.  But  how  absurd  is  that,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  now  an  infallible 
knowledge  (i.  e.  knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  should  fail)  that  it  is  true. 
There  is  this  absurdit}"  in  it,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  there  now  should 
be  no  truth  in  that  proposition  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown,  whose  existence  is 
contingent,  and  without  all  necessity,  may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  thing  to  be  certainly  kno^^■n  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction  :  because,  for  a  thing  to  be  certainly  known 
to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  understanding  :  and  for  a 
thing  to  be  evideixt  to  any  understanding,  is  the  same  thing  as  for  that  understand- 
ing to  see  evidence  of  it :  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated,  can  see 
evidence  where  there  is  none :  for  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  see  that  to  be 
which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without 
evidence,  that  truth  is  absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  con- 
tradiction to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  contingent,  without  all 
necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the  event  is  absolutely  ivithout  evidence.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence 
or  proof;  for  there  can  be  no  other  sort  of  evidence  but  one  of  these  two  :  an 
evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself,  or  evident  in  something  else  ;  that 
is,  evident  by  connection  with  something  else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  ex- 
istence is  without  all  necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It 
cannot  be  self-evident  j  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  thing  itself;  either  its  present  existence,  or  the  necessity  of  its  nature  : 
but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing 
jias  no  present  existence  to  be  seen,  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
necessarily  existent  for  the  future  :  so  that  its  future  existence  is  not  self- 
evident.  And,  secondly,  neither  is  there  any  proof,  or  e\'idence  in  any  thing  else, 
or  evidence  of  connection  with  something  else  that  is  evident;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now  nothing  existent, 
with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  contingent  event  is  connected.  For  such 
a  connection  destroys  its  contingency,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  of  the 
future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent,  without  all  necessity  (if  any 
such  event  there  be),  neither  self-evidence  nor  proof  And  therefore  the  thing 
in  reality  is  not  evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  there  was  no  other  being  but  the  Divine  Being  ;  and 
then  this  world,  or  some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
'fito  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  and  form ;  all  in  absolute 
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iXntingence,  witliout  any  concern  of  God,  or  any  other  cause,  in  the  matter , 
without  any  manner  oi  o;roun(l  or  reason  ot"  its  existence;  or  any  (le})endence 
upon,  or  connection  at  all  with,  any  thing  ibregoing- :  1  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  tliere  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand.  There  was  no 
eviclence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself ;  for  the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not. 
And  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  thing  else  ;  for  evidence  in 
something  else,  is  connection  with  something  else  :  but  such  connection  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  There  was  no  evidence  before,  that  this  thing  loould 
happen  ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  happen, 
rather  than  something  else,  or  rather  than  nothing.  And  if  so,  then  all  things 
before  were  exactly  ecjua.l,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  that  and  other  possible 
things  ;  there  was  no  jircponderation,  no  superior  weight  or  value  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  that  could  be  of  any  weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understand- 
ing. The  thing  was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discerning,  has  no  tendency, 
and  makes  no  advance,  to  a  discerning  any  signs  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be 
increased  never  so  much  ;  yea,  if  it  be  increased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  the  evidence  which 
is  far  otf,  and  very  much  hid,  and  deeply  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness  ;  but 
it  has  no  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  tlie 
sight  be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely  great,  it  will 
enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  perfectly,  and  with  ease  :  yet  it  has 
no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a  being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty  that 
there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not  to  be  necessary 
events ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events  which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
they  may  not  come  to  pass ;  and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  certainly  foreknows 
them,  and  knows  all  things,  is  to  suppose  God's  knowledge  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and  without  all  conjecture,  knows 
that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be,  which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  con- 
tingent that  it  may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  knowledge  inconsistent  with 
itself;  or  that  one  thing  that  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  another 
thing  that  he  knows.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  now  knows  a  propo- 
sition to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  contingent 
uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  volition  is  so  without  all  necessity,  that  there  is 
nothing  hinders  but  that  it  may  not  be,  then  the  proposition  which  asserts  its 
future  existence,  is  so  uncertain,  that  there  is  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  truth 
of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things,  he  knows  this  proposition 
to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is 
infallibly  true,  and  so  inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If 
the  thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to  be  contingent, 
if  he  views  things  as  they  are.  If  the  event  be  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible 
may  never  be :  and  if  it  be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may 
possibly  never  be  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
uncertain ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with  his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth. 
If  volitions  are  in  themselves  contingent  events,  without  all  necessity,  then  it  is 
no  argument  of  perfection  of  knowledge  in  any  being  to  determine  peremptorily 
that  they  will  be  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  mistake, 
beca<ise  it  would  argue,  that  he  supposes  that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which 
in  its  o\vn  natiu-e,  and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent.     To 
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say,  in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent  events 
which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  rithculous  ;  as  much  so,  as  to  say  that  God  may 
know  contradictions  to  be  true,  tor  aught  we  know,  or  that  he  may  know  a 
thino-  to  be  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  thoutjh  Wf. 
cannot  conceive  how  j  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which  we  cannot 
coniprehend. 

CoroL  1.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  Is  evident  that  the  absolute 
decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  hberty,  on  account  of  any 
necessity  of  the  event  which  follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Fore- 
knou-l((.s;e  of  God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledfje,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble  as  between  the  event  and  an  abso- 
lute decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossible,  that  liic  event  and  decree  should 
not  agree  together,  than  that  the  event  and  absolute  knowledge  should  disagree. 
The  connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowleilge  is  absolately  perfect,  by 
the  supposition ;  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the  ■  -rrtainty  and  inlallibility  of 
the  knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect.  And  it  bein^"  -o,  the  certainty  cannot  be 
increased ;  and  therefore  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  and  the  thing 
known,  cannot  be  increased  ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to  the  Foreknowledge, 
it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connection,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble. If  it  were  not  so,  the  certainty  of  knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which  is,  that  the 
knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  of  an  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which  ai  e  infallibly 
foreknown  should  be,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  as  great  a  necessity  of  their 
future  existence,  as  if  the  event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known 
and  read  by  all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the  most 
indissoluble  and  perfect  connection  possible  between  the  writing  and  the  thmg 
written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  ex- 
istence, as  if  it  had  existed  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessaiy  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it  has  been  proved 
there  is,  then  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  any  liberty  which  man  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees  of  God,  which  do  not  at  all  increase  the 
necessity-,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  hberty  which  man  enjoys,  on  any 
such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event  decreed  necessary  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are 
inconsistent  with  man's  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
necessit}'  which  absolute  decrees  infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  Fore- 
knowledge, and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  necessity  of  future  events.  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,"  p.  474,  &.c.,  he  says,  "  God's  prescience  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  (says  he,)  by  immediate  revela- 
tion, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man's  state  or  actions,  would 
m'"  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence  upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at 
all — our  knowledge  doth  not  efl'ect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more 
certain,  or  more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Now,  Foreknowledge 
in  God  is  knowledge.  As  therefore  knowledge  has  no  influence  on  things  that 
are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on  things  that  shall  be.  And,  consequently, 
the  Foreknowledge  of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.      Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is  powejful  and 
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active,  and  comprehends  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  such  means  as  shah 
unfrustrably  procUice  the  end.  Hence  God's  prescience  renders  no  actions 
necessary."  And  to  tliis  purpose,  p.  473,  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God's  prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  future,  Init  their  be'ng  future  is  tlie 
cause  of  God's  prescience  that  they  will  be :"  and  Le  Blanc,  where  he  says, 
"  This  is  tlie  truest  resolution  of  this  difficulty,  that  prescience  is  not  the  cause 
that  things  are  future  ;  but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen." 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Beinfr  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  pp.  95 — 99.  And  the  author  of  the  "  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and 
the  Creature,"  speaking  to  the  like  purpose  with  Dr.  WLitby,  represents 
'*  Foreknowledge  as  having  no  more  influence  on  things  known,  to  make  them 
necessary,  than  afterknowledge,"  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say,  that  what  is  said  about  knowledge,  its  not  having 
influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it  necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
nor  does  it  in  the  least  affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  prescience  be 
the  thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the  case.  Infallible 
Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be 
the  thing  which  causes  the  Necessity.  If  the  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  thia 
proves  the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  event  should  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  either  by  a  decree,  or  some  other 
way,  if  there  be  any  other  way ;  because,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  proposition  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  whicli  yet  may 
possibly  prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in  this ;  that,  inasmuch 
as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not  cause  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree 
does  ;  therefore  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing  :  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  supposition,  that  nothing 
can  prove,  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thing's  being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a 
causal  influence  to  make  it  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain 
Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existing  of  an  event,  be  not  the  thing  which  first 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  existence  ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly 
does,  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossi- 
bility comes.  If  Foreknow^ledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  this  impos- 
sibility, it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibility,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  caase.  It  is  as  strong  arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect.  It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  fore- 
known, cannot  fail,  whether  that  impossibility  arise  from  the  Foreknowledge, 
or  IS  prior  to  it.  It  is  as  evident,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  should  be,  that  it  is 
impossible  a  thing  which  is  infallibly  known  to  be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be 
true  :  therefore  there  is  a  JVecessity  connected  with  such  knowledge  ;  whether 
die  knowledge  be  the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge  or  afterknowledge, 
or  concomitant  knowledge,  proves  the  thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by 
some  means  or  other ;  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  other- 
wise than  true.  I  freely  allow  that  Foreknowledge  does  not  prove  a  thing  to 
be  necessary  any  more  than  afterknowledge  :  but  then  afterknowledge,  which  is 
certain  and  infallible,  proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro- 
position known  should  be  true.  Certain  afterknowledge,  proves  that  it  is  now, 
m  the  lime  of  the  knowledge,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  the  event,  should  be 
true.     And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge  prove,  that  now%  in  the  tune  of  the 
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knowledge,  \t  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  pro 
position,  which  predicates /i//M7e  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true,  Tht 
Necessity  ol"  the  truth  ot"  the  iiropositions,  consisting  in  tlie  present  iinj>ossibility 
of  the  nonexistence  of  the  event  alHrraed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  iminediate  ground 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  kn^vvledge 
without  it. 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before  they  are  certainly 
known,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  known  to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of 
knowledi^e  is  nothing  else  but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  certamty 
in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capa- 
ble of  beins:;  known  to  be  certain. — And  this  is  nothing  but  the  Necessity  of 
the  truth  known,  or  its  beino;  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  firm  and  inl'allible  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainty  of  knowledge  consists 
in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknow- 
ledge of  the  future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  that  aflirms  its  fu- 
ture existence.  The  subject  is  that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future 
existing :  but  if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
event,  then  the  future  existenc  of  that  event  is  necessary.  If  God  certamly 
knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which  is  wholly  contingent,  and  may 
possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees  a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate that  are  not  firmly  connected ;  which  is  a  contradiction 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true.  That  mere  knowledge  docs  not 
affect  the  thing  known,  to  make  it  more  certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I 
say,  it  supposes  and  proves  the  thing  to  be  already,  I'Oth  future  and  certain  ; 
L  e.  necessarily  future.  Knowledge  oi futurity,  sn])poses  futurity  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  futurity,  supposes  certain  futurity,  antecedent  to  that  certain 
knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other  certain  futurit}-  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  cer- 
tainty of  knov.ledge,  than  a  prior  impossibilitv'  but  that  the  thing  should  p] ove 
true  ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  Necessitv'  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further  concerning  this  matter ;  it  is  this ;  that 
if  it  be  as  those  forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event  foreknown  ;  this  is  so 
far  from  showing  that  this  Foreknowledge  doth  not  infer  the  Necessity-  of  the 
existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shows  the  contrary  the  more  plainly.  Be- 
cause it  shows  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as 
if  it  had  already  been ;  inasmuch  as  \n  effect  it  actually  exists  already ;  its  fu- 
ture existence  has  already  had  actud  wfuence,  and  efficiency,  ai.d  has  pro- 
duced an  ffect,  viz.,  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the  effect 
supposes  the  cause,  is  connected  with  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it, 
therefore  it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed  already. 
The  effect  is  as  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the  possession  of  existence, 
and  made  sure  of  it.  But  the  effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause, 
ground  and  reason.     The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  foundation. 

To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  the  appearances  and  images  ol 
things  in  a  glass;  for  instance,  a  leflecting  telescope  to  be  the  real  effects 
of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  distance,  anJ  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble:  it 
it  be  so,  then  as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  existence, 
and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  have  existed ;  so  they,  being  the  true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
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they  res(nnble,  this  proves  the  existing  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as 
real,  infallible,  firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existing  of  these  effects ;  the  3ne 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose future  existences  some  way  or  other  to  have  induence  back,  to  produce 
elFects  betbrehand,  and  cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  m  a  glass, 
a  thousand  years  befoie  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ;  but  yet  that 
these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  existences,  perfectly  dependent 
on,  and  connected  with  them  as  their  cause ;  these  effects  and  images,  having 
already  hail  actual  existence,  rendering  that  matter  of  their  existing  perfectly 
firm  and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise ;  this  proves  in  like 
manner,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the  things,  which  are 
their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  alike  im- 
possible but  that  they  should  be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects 
have.  And  if,  instea<l  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  have  existed  there 
from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects,  as  truly  and  properly  connect- 
ed with  1  lieir  cause,  the  case  is  not  altered. 

Anot/ier  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Jirminians  to  take  off  the 
force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience,  against  the  contingence  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents,  is  to  this  purpose :  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Fore- 
knowledge in  God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  all  events 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God, 
but  he  sees  all  things  by  one  perfect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession." 

To  this  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  knowledge  proves  the  Ne- 
cessity of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before,  after,  or  at  the  same  time 
Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  no  succession  in  God's  knowledge,  and  the 
manner  of  his  knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know  con- 
cerning it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  God  is  ever 
uncertain  of:  he  never  is,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  without  infallible 
knowledge  of  it :  he  always  sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible 
And  as  he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there  never  is  in 
reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  possibly  it  may  happen 
never  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is 
Decause  those  things,  v/hich  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if  they 
already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  future  events  are 
always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear,  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were. 
If  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present  with 
God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much  impossible  for  it  to 
fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were  present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God's  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably  as  that  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment  does  not  hinder  but  that  there  is  properly 
now,  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain  and  perfect  knowledge  of  moral  actions  of 
men,  which  to  us  are  a  hundred  years  hence:  yea  the  objection  supposes  this, 
and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the  foregoing  arguments, 
it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions  should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  knows  the  future  voluntary  actions  of  men  in  such  a 
sense  beforehan.l,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to  declare,  and  foretell  them, 
and  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written  down  in  a  book,  as  He  often  has 
i^one;  and  that  therefore  the  necessary  connection  which  there  is  between 
God's  knowledge  and  the  event  known,  does  as  much  prove  the   event  to  be 
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necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine  Knowledge  were  in  the  saint  sense  be- 
fore the  event,  as  the  prediction  or  writing  is  If  the  knowledge  be  infallible, 
then  the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that  is,  there  is 
an  infallible  connection  between  that  written  prediction  and  the  event.  And  if 
so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  that  prediction 
and  the  event  should  agree:  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossi- 
bk  but  that  the  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  thai 
its  coming  to  pass  is  necessar}'. — So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  there  being  no 
proper  succession  in  God's  mind,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  events  which  God  knows      Yea. 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof,  which  has  been  given  ol 
the  impossibility  of  the  not  coming  to  pass  of  future  events  known,  as  that  it 
establishes  that,  wherein  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  argmnents  consists, 
and  shows  the  clearness  of  the  evidence      For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason  why  God's  knowledge  is  without  succession,  Ls 
because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  clearness 
and  certainty :  all  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  ome,  being  viewed 
with  equal  evidence  and  fulness ;  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much 
clearness,  as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute  perfection ; 
and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alteration,  and  so  no  succession ; 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to 
the  clearness  or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  things  that 
are  not  as  though  they  were  ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready existed.  But  herein  consists  the  strength  of  the  demonstration  before 
given,  of  the  impossibility'  of  the  not  existing  of  those  things,  whose  existence 
God  knows ;  that  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they 
existed  already.  This  objection,  instead  of  weakening  this  argument,  sets  it 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  iruleed,  that 
tilt  existence  of  future  events  is  in  God's  view  so  much  as  if  it  already  had 
been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it  makes  not  the  least  altera- 
tion or  variation  in  his  view  or  knov/ledge  of  them. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God's  knowledge  : 
for  it  is  the  immutability  of  Irnowledge  which  makes  his  knowledge  to  be  with- 
out succession.  But  this  most  directly  and  plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  I  in- 
sist on,  viz.,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  exist- 
ence. For  if  that  were  possible,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
change  in  God's  knowledge  and  view  of  things.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
fail  of  existence,  and  not  come  into  beinof  as  God  expected,  then  God  would 
see  it,  and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  knowledge.  But  as  God  is  immu- 
table, and  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  his  view  should  be  changfed ;  so  it  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not  exist :  and 
that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  :  and  therefore  the  contrary  is  ne- 
cessary'. Nothing  is  more  impossible  than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be 
changed,  by  the  succession  of  time ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternit\-,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view ;  so  that  his  whole  eter- 
nal duration  is  vitce  interminahilis,  tota,  simid,  et  perfecla  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geometrical  theorem 
or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  than  that  God's 
certain  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  con- 
tingence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is  inconsLStent  with 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty. 
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Corol.  2  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  concerning  the  absolute 
riecrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more  fatality  in  things,  than  will 
riemonstrably  Ibllow  from  the  doctrine  of  most  ^irminian  divines,  who  ac* 
knowledge  God's  omniscience,  and  universal  prescience.  Therefore  all  objec- 
tions they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  as  implyino"  Ilobbes* 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  iha  stoical  doctrine  of  ya/f,  lie  no  more  against  the 
doctrme  of  Calvinists,  than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  be- 
'•ome  those  divines,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  the  Cdvinists,  on  this 
account. 

Corol.  3.  Hence  all  arguing  from  Necessity,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
mabihty  of  unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  the 
commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  efficacious  grace ;  I  say,  all  arguings  of  Arminians  (such  of  them 
as  own  God's  omniscience)  against  these  things,  on  this  ground,  that  these  doc- 
trines, though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be  under  any  constraint  or  coaction, 
yet  suppose  them  under  Necessity,  with  respect  to  their  moral  actions,  and  those 
things  which  are  required  of  them  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with  God  ;  and 
their  arguing  against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  reasona- 
bleness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  and  the  sincerity  ot 
his  counsels  and  invitations ;  and  all  objections  against  any  doctrines  of  the 
Calvinists  as  being  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Ne- 
cessity ;  I  say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  justly  esteemed  vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them ;  being  main- 
tained in  an  inconsistence  with  themselves,  and  in  like  manner  levelled  ap-ainst 
sheir  own  dc  ctrine,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinistst 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  to  be  connected  with  any  thing 
antecedent,  or  not,  yet  they  must  be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Ar 
minian  Libertj\ 

Every  act  of  the  Will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  a  cause,  then, 
according  to  what  has  already  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  ne- 
cessary ;  the  effect  being  necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause ; 
and  that  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  Will  itself,  by  ante- 
cedent acts  choosing  and  determining  ;  still  the  determined  and  cavsed  act 
must  be  a  necessary  effect.  The  act,  that  is  the  determined  effect  of  the  fore- 
going act  which  is  its  cause,  cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause  ;  but 
must  be  wholly  subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tions 01  the  hands  and  feet.  The  consequent  commanded  acts  of  the  Will  are 
as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect  to  the  antecedent  determining  acts  as 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  to  the  volitions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  W^ill  are  thus,  if  they  are  all  determin- 
ed effects,  determined  by  the  Will  itself,  that  is.  determined  by  antecedent 
choice,  then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  decisively  fixed 
by  the  foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause  :  yea,  even  the  determining  act  itself; 
for  that  must  be  determined  and  fixed  by  another  act,  preceding  that,  if  it  be  a 
fret  and  voluntary  act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this  all  the  free 
acts  of  the  Will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessary  • 
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because  they  cannot  be  free,  accord'mfr  to  the  ,/lrminian  notion  of  freedom, 
unless  they  are  detennined  by  the  Will ;  wnicn  jn  'O  be  determined  by  antece^ 
dent  choice ;  which  being  their  cause,  proves  tuero  necessary.  And  yet  they 
say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Lioertv.  So  that,  by  their  scheme, 
the  acts  of  the  Will  cannot  be  free  unless  they  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot 
be  free  if  they  be  necessary  ! 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  afhrmed  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  Will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with  nothing  whatsoever 
that  foes  before  them  and  determines  them,  in  oraer  to  maintain  their  pioper 
and  absolute  contingence,  and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible ;  still  it 
will  not  serve  their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  contin- 
gence, and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain,  no  act  of  the  Will,  no 
prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  determination  or  choice  of  the  soul,  had 
any  hand  in  it.  The  Will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happen- 
ed to  it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  Will  is  not  active  in  causing 
or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject ;  at  least,  according  to  their  no- 
tion of  action  and  passion.  In  this  case,  contingence  does  as  much  prevent 
the  determination  of  the  Will,  as  a  proper  cause:  and  as  to  the  Will,  it  was 
necessary,  and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
been  otherwise,  if  the  Will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of  choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to 
what  is  now  supposed  :  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
if  its  cause  had  made  it  or  ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  its 
havino-  no  cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the  soul, 
which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that  which  is  without  a 
cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  because,  by  the  supposition,  it 
is  dependent  on  nothing,  and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the 
soul  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from  time  to  time, 
as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  what  falls 
upon  it.  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  which 
is  the  Will's  power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly  ac- 
tive in  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  being  subject  to  Necessity. — Thus 
Contino"ence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  Liberty,  and  yet  is  inconsistent 
with  it. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will^ 
in  God  and  the  Creature,  page  76,  77,  says  as  follows :  "  The  word  Chance 
always  means  something  done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other :  and  chance  can  never  be  properly  applied  to 
acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  design,  and  which  designs  to  choose 
whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whether  there  be  any  superior  fitness  in  the  thing 
which  it  chooses,  or  no  ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposec .  merely  because  it  will."  But  herein 
appears  a  very  ijreat  inadvertence  in  this  author.  For,  if  the  Will  be  the  spring 
of  all  design,  as  he  says,  then  certainly  it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  dasign ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they 
do  not  spring  from  design  ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  chance,  accord- 
in""  to  his  own  definition  of  chance.  And  if  the  Will  desigjis  to  choose  ivhatsoever 
it  does  choose,  and  designs  to  determine  itself,  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  de- 
termine all  its  designs.  W' hich  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
desio-n  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  and  so  on  in  infni- 
tum  The  veiy  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of  foregoing'  design,  or  else  it 
must  be  by  chance,  in  his  notion  of  it. 
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Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
acts  of  the  Will  with  soraetliing  foregoing  that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike 
to  the  other ;  which  is  this  ;  either  human  hberty  is  such,  that  it  may  well 
stand  with  volitions  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  under- 
standing, and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
contrary  to,  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  freedom  from  all  Necessity. 
And  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  and  it  be  said  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any 
such  necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the  understanding, 
it  consisting  in  freedom  from  any  such  Necessity  of  the  Will  as  that  would  im- 
ply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul  consists  (in  part  at  least)  in  freedom  from  re- 
straint, limitation  and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  understanding's  views  and  dictates ; 
and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has  of  this  disengagedness,  in  its  acting,  the 
more  liberty.  Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of 
human  liberty  to,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its  perfection, 
viz.,  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act  altogether  at  random,  with- 
out the  least  connection  with,  or  restraint  or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  rea- 
son, or  any  thing  whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  of  the 
Will  over  its  own  determinations.  The  notion  mankind  have  conceived  of 
liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege,  something  worth  claiming.  But  what 
dignity  or  privilege  is  there,  in  being  given  up  to  such  a  wild  contingence  as 
this,  to  be  perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  unintelligently  and  unreasona- 
bly, and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none,  or 
were  as  destitute  of  perception,  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind  ! 


PART  III. 

THEREIN  IS  INQUIRED,  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL  AS  ARMINIANS  HOLD,  BE 
NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY,  VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  ETC. 


SECTION    I. 

God's  Moral  ExcellsDcy  necessary,  yet  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Having  considered  the  frst  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  inquired  into, 
relating  to  that  freedom  of  Will  which  Arminians  maintain  ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  or  be  conceived  of;  I  come 
now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiiy,  viz.,  W' hether  any 
such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and 
blame,  reward  and  punishment,  &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and  agency  of  the 
Supreme  moral  agent,  and  fountain  of  all  agency  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  14,  says,  "  If  all  human 
actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must  be  empty  names  ;  we  being  capable 
of  nothing  that  is  blameworthy,  or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person 
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for  doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth  praise  cnU 
for  what  lie  could  not  avoid  ?"  To  the  like  purpose  he  speaks  in  places  innu- 
merable ;  especially  in  lii>>  discourse  on  tlie  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly 
maintainin'4,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  coaction,  but  necessity,  is  absolutely 
requisite,  in  order  to  actions  l)eing  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  deserving  of  praise. 
And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the  current  doctrine  of  Jlrminian  writers, 
who,  in  general,  hold,  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment, 
nothing  to  be  commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr 
Whitby,  p.  300,  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ;  and  Jirminians,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  generally  acknowledge  that  God  iis 
necessarily  holy,  and  his  Will  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 

So  that  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who  used 
always  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  people  not  only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom 
is  all  possible  virtue,  and  every  virtue  in  the  most  absolute  purity  and  perfection, 
and  in  infinitely  greater  brightness  and  amiableness  than  in  any  creature ;  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the  fountain  from  whom  all  others'  virtue  if. 
as  beams  from  the  sun ;  and  who  has  been  supposed  to  be,  on  the  account  oi 
his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honored, 
admired,  commended,  extolled  and  praised,  than  any  creature :  and  He,  who  is 
thus  everywhere  represented  in  Scripture ;  I  say,  this  Being,  according  to  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  ./irminians,  has  no  virtue  at  all :  virtue,  when 
ascribed  to  him,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commenda- 
tion or  praise  :  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  being  holy 
and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it.  It  seems,  the  holiness, 
justice,  faithfulness,  &c.,  of  the  Most  High,  must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that 
these  things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them,  that  they  are 
no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  commendable,  than  the  good 
that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  as  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtMOus,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fruit  of  self-determining 
power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion  of  God's  not  being  virtuous 
or  praiseworthy,  to  Christians  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and 
particularly  representing  it.  To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein  God  is 
represented  as  in  every  respect,  in  the  highest  manner  virtuous,  and  supremely 
praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is  altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  divines  of  the  same  sort 
had  explained  themselves,  when  they  have  asserted,  that  that\\)\\c\\  is  necessary 
is  not  deserving  of  praise  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God's  per- 
fection to  be  necessary,  and  so  in  effect  representing  God  as  not  deserving  praise 
Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by  praise,  they  must  mear 
the  exercise  or  testimony  of  some  sort  of  esteem,  respect  and  honorable  regard. 
And  will  they  then  say,  that  men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect  and  honor 
for  their  virtue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  worthy  of,  for 
his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  1  If  so,  it  must  be,  because  of 
some  sort  of  peculiar  excellency  in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogative, 
vherein  he  really  has  the  preference  ;  some  dignit}',  that  is  entirely  distinguished 
from  any  excellency,  amiableness,  or  honorableness  in  God :  not  in  imperfection 
and  dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence :  which  therefore  he  does  not  receive  frODD 
God,  n'^r  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of  it ;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand 
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in  competition  with  him,  as  the  object  o^  honor  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
A  pecuhar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  that  God  can  have  no  pretension 
CO.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  oi'  liis  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle 
with  that  grateful  respect  and  praise  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses 
virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utnnnque  ;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

x\nd  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar  respect  is,  that  is  due 
to  the  virtuous  man,  which  ditlers  in  nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence from  all  that  is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that 
peculiar  atlection  '?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honor,  praise  or  gratitude  ? 
The  Scripture  everywhere  represents  God  as  the  highest  object  of  all  these : 
there  we  read  of  the  soul's  magnifying  the  Lord,  of  loving  Htm  icith  all  the 
he'irt,  with  all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  trlie  strength  ;  admiring 
Him,  and  his  righteous  acts,  or  greatly  regarding  them,  as  marvellous  and  won- 
derful ;  honoring,  glorifying,  exalting,  extolling,  blessing,  thanking  and  praising 
Him ;  giving  unto  Him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  received, 
rather  than  unto  men;  that  no  Jlesh  should  glory  in  his  fiesence;  but  that  He 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Being  to  whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  then  is  that 
respect  1  W'hat  passion,  affection  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise, 
diverse  from  all  these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for  their  virtue,  and  which 
God  is  not  worthy  of,  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  God's  moral  perfections  and  actions,  be  as 
inconsistent  with  a  being  worthy  of  praise  as  a  necessity  of  coaction ;  as  is  plainly 
implied  in,  or  inferred  from  Dr.  W' hitby's  discourse ;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be  good,  or  any  more 
than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow  creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely, 
and  of  good  will,  or  from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity  ?  Arminians  suppose,  that  God  is  necessarily  a  good  and 
gracious  Being :  for  this  they  make  the  ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments 
against  many  doctrines  maintained  by  Calvin  ists  ;  they  say,  these  are  certainly 
false,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God 
should  be  good :  for  if  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  otherwise,  then  that 
impossibility  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  rewardable,  is  not  for 
want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and  actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards 
from  his  creatures  ;  but  because  he  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward  or  benefit  from  the  creature  :  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangea- 
bly happy,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  him.  But  still  he  is  worthy  of  our 
supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue ;  and  would  be  worthy  of  our  beneficence, 
which  is  the  fruit  and  expression  of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend 
to  him.  If  God  deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness,  he  would, 
for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite  hLs  kindness,  if  that 
were  possible.  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  is  the 
natural  language  of  thankfulness ;  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to 
recompense  God's  goodness,  and  render  again  according  to  benefits  received. 
And  that  we  might  have  opportunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude 
to  God,  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above  our  reach  : 
He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to  stand  in  his  stead,  as  the 
objects  of  our  beneficence ;  such  are  especially  our  indigent  brethren 
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SECTION    II. 

The  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  Soul  of  Jesds  Christ  necessarily  holy,  yet  trciy 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  rewaidable,  tScc. 

I  HAVE  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  a  freedom, 
not  only  from  coaction,  but  necessit)',  is  requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vicp, praise 
or  dispraise,  reward  or  ptiuislinient.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  person's  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of  precepts  or 
prohibitions  ;  in  the  book  before  mentioned,  (p.  301,  314,  328,  339,  340,  341, 
342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And  of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301, 
305,  311,  339,  340,  363.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trial,  (p.  297,  &c.) 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  inquire  into  the  moral 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human 
nature  here,  in  his  slate  of  humiliation.  And  Jirst,  I  would  show,  that  his  holy 
behavior  was  necessary  ;  or  that  it  Avas  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  than 
that  he  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  should  be  perfectly  holy  in  each 
individual  act  of  his  life.  And  secondly,  that  his  holy  behavior  was  properly 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  was  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  law,  precepts  or  commands,  promises  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  trial. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
should,  in  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be  otherAA'ise  than  holy,  and 
agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  will.     The  following  things  make  this  evident. 

1.  God  had  promised  so  etfectually  to  preserve  and  uphold  Him  by  his  Spirit, 
jnder  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the  end  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world  ;  which  he  would  have  failed  of,  had  he  fallen  into  sin. 
We  have  such  a  promise,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I 
uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon 
him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  :  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  hft 
up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.''  This  promise  of  Christ's  hav- 
ing God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crj'ing  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  &c., 
relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  as  is  manil'estfrom  the  nature 
of  the  promise,  and  also  the  apphcation  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  Matthew 
xii.  18.  And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by  God's  Spirit, 
that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin  ;  particularly  from  pride  and  vainglorj',  and 
from  being  overcome  by  any  of  the  temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the 
glor)'  of  this  world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and  praise  of 
men  :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should  by  no  means  fail  of  ob- 
taining the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto 
victory,  and  establishing  his  kinsfdorc  -^f  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  follow- 
ijiff  vei-ses,  this  promise  is  corihrmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  solemnity. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lokd,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out :  He 
that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  corneth  out  of  it  :  He  that  givetb 
breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the  Lord 
have  called  Thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand ;  and  will  keep  thee 
and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  ooeij 
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the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.     I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,"  &c. 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  thai,  Isa.  xlix.  7,8,  9,  which  also  has  an 
apparent  'espect  to  the  time  of  Christ's  humiliation  on  earth.  "  Thus  saiththe 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  iiis  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth, 
to  him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers  ;  kings  shall  see  and 
arise,  princes  also  shall  worsliip  ;  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  Thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  ac- 
ceptable time  have  I  heard  Thee ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  Thee  ; 
and  I  will  preserve  Thee,  and  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  to  establish 
the  earth,"  &c. 

And  in  Isa.  1.  5 — 9,  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his  assurance,  that  God 
would  helj)  Him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  or  inclining  his  heart  to  God's  com- 
mandments that  He  should  not  be  rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not 
apostatize,  or  turn  his  back  ;  that  through  God's  help.  He  should  be  immovable, 
in  a  way  of  obedience,  under  the  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suffering  he  should 
meet  with  ;  setting  his  face  like  a  flint  :  so  that  he  knew,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  or  frustrated  in  his  design,  and  finally  should  be  approved  and  justified, 
as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  "  The  Lord  hath  opened  mine  ear ;  so  that 
I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  ;  I  hid  not  my  face 
from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  wall  help  me  ;  therefore  shall  I  not 
be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  as  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  w-ith  me  1 
Let  us  stand  together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  1  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  1  Lo, 
they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up." 

2.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which  God  made  to  the 
Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom  and  success,  in  his  office  and  character  of 
a  Mediator  :  which  glory  could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed, 
and  he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  absolute  promise  of  any  thing,  makes  the 
things  promised  necessary,  and  their  failing  to  take  place  absolutely  impossible  : 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things  necessary,  on  which  the  things  pro- 
mised depend,  and  without  which  they  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  holiness  should  fail,  from  such  absolute 
promises  as  those,  Psal.  ex.  4,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
Thou  art  a  Priest  forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizetleck."  And  from  every 
other  promise  in  that  psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  And  Psal.  ii.  7,  8, 
"  I  will  declare  the  decree  :  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee  :  a»k  of  me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  the  Heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  &c."  Psal.  xlv.  3,  4,  &c.,  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  0  most 
Mighty,  with  thy  Glory  and  thy  Majesty  ;  and  in  thy  Majesty  ride  prosperously." 
And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  psalm.  And  those 
promises,  Isa.  lii.  13,  14,  15,  and  liii.  10,  11,  12.  And  all  those  promises  which 
God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of  success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of 
Redeemer,  in  Isa.  chap.  xlix. 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  Church  of  God  of  old,  for  their  comfort,  that 
God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless  Saviour.  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  "  Behold, 
ihe  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch ; 
and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in 
tlie  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judah-be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And 
thib  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  "be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."     So 
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Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  "  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  giow  up  untf 
David  ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land."  Isa.  ix. 
6,  7,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  ipon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  liom  hence- 
forth, even  forever  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  ol  Hosts  will  do  this."  Chap.  xi.  at 
the  beginning,  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him — the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  : — with  right eousnevSS 
shall  He  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  : — Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."  Chap.  lii.  13,"  My 
servant  shall  deal  prudently."  Chap.  liii.  9,  "  Because  He  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth."  If  it  be  impossible  that  these  promises 
should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  these  promises  of  God  to  pass  away,  then  it  was  impossible  that 
Christ  should  commit  any  sin.  Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  Him,  should  be  fulfilled. 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  "  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  "  Matth. 
xxvi.  54,  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?" 
Mark.  xiv.  49,  "  But  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the  apostle, 
Acts  i.  16,  "  This  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  Church  of  old,  of  the  IVIessiah  as  a 
future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was 
dehvered  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  predictions  given  to  God's 
church  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour,  were  of  the  nature  of  promises  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  predictions  themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New  Testament  ;  as  in 
Luke  i.  54,  55,  72, 73,  Acts  xiii.  32,33,  Rom.  i.  1,2,3,  and  chap.  xv.  8, 
Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.  These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and 
confirmed  with  an  oath  ;  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17,  18,  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore. 
— And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Compare  Luke 
72,  73,  and  Gal.  iii.  8,  15,  16.  The  apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17,  18,  speaking  ol 
this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  "  Wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show 
to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might 
have  strong  consolation." — In  which  words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomplishment 
or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrar}',  is  fully  declared 
So  God  confirmed  the  promise  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  made  to 
David,  by  an  oath  ;  Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  wuth  my 
chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant ;  thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  abun- 
dantly set  forth  in  Scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as  this  promise  and  oath  to 
David.  See  Psalm  Ixxxix.  .34,  35,  36,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  Acts  ii.  29, 
30,  and  xiii.  34.  The  Scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  dominion  of  the  Mes- 
siah of  his  seed,  should  fail.  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  &c.,  "  In  those  days,  and  at  that 
time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  Man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Israel."     Ver.  20,  21,  "  If  you  car  break  my  covenant  of  the  day, 
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and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their 
season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he 
should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  So  in  verse  25,  26. — Thus 
ibundant  is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossihle  it  was,  thr\t  the  promises 
maile  of  old  concerning  the  great  salvation  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should 
fail  ;  which  implies,  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam, 
the  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  and  of  David,  should  fall  from  his  integrity,  as  the 
first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  church  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  advancement  of  her 
glory,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  the  increase 
of  her  light,  liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.,  of  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  ;  which  are  repeated  so  often,  are  so 
variously  exhibited,  so  frequently  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
are  so  abundantly  sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations  •  I  say,  all 
these  promises  imply,  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work  of  redemption ; 
and  this  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in  the  work,  which  the  Father  had 
appointed  him,  being  in  all  things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were 
often  confirmed  by  an  oath.  (See  Isa.  liv.  9,  with  the  context;  chap.  Ixii.  8.) 
And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these  promises  should  fail.  (Isa. 
xlix.  15,  with  the  context  ;  chap.  liv.  10,  with  the  context  ;  chap.  li.  4—8 ; 
chap.  xl.  S,  with  the  context.)  And  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  the  Mes- 
siah should  fail,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  persevering  in  integrity 
and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because  this  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  promises,  which  God  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her 
husband  ;  implying,  that  He  should  save  his  people  from  their  si?is,  that  God 
would  give  him  the  throne  of  his  Father  David,  that  He  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.  These 
promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail.  — And  therefore  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  trustmg  fully  to  them,  acted  reasonably,  having  an  immovable 
foundation  of  her  faith  ;  as  Elizabeth  observes,  Luke  i.  45,  "  And  blessed  is 
she  that  believeth  ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord." 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin,  and  so  fail  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist  with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man 
in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  sinners  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Such  an  absolute  decree  as  this,  Armi.dans  do  not 
deny. — Thus  much  at  least  (out  of  all  controversy")  is  implied  in  such  Scriptures, 
as  1  Cor.  ii.  7,  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  and  chap.  ill.  9,  10,'  11,  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20.  Such 
an  abi,olute  decree  as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  these  texts.  And 
the  Arminians'  election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  persons,  impl}^  this. 
God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should 
oelieve  in,  and  obey  Christ,  unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation 
should  be  provided,  and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as  the 
Arminians  themselves  strenuously  maintain)  a  decree  of  God  infers  necessity  ; 
hence  it  became  necessary,  that  Christ  should  persevere,  and  actually  work  out 
salvation  for  us,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Chiist's  holiness  to  fail,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  what  Gud  promised  to  his  Son,  before  all  ages.     For,  that  salvation 
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should  be  ofTered  to  men  through  Christ,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faitniu) 
followers,  is  what  is  at  least  iinjilied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  Tit.  i.  2,  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life ;  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
controverted  by  JirmiJiiaris.* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his  Father's  Will, 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Father  by  the  Son,  by  the  Logos 
that  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature : 
as  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8  (compared  with  the  Apostle's  interpretation, 
Heb.  X.  5 — 9),  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened  [or  bored  ;  burnt-ofTering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not  required. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volmne  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  Will,  0  my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heart."  Where 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which  th^  willing  servant,  who  loved 
his  master's  service,  made  with  his  master,  to  be  his  servant  forever,  on  the  day 
wherein  he  had  his  ear  bored ;  which  covenant  was  probably  inserted  in  the 
public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Book,  by  the  judges,  who  were  called 
to  ^T.ke  cognizance  of  the  transaction ;  Exod.  xxi.  If  the  Logos,  who  was  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  cov- 
enant to  do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise  was 
as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Wi)' 
of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doir>g  +he  Will  of  his 
Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working  out  redemption  for  sinnei-s 
then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints,  who  w^ere  saved  from  the  beginning  of  th« 
world,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah 
and  the  redemption  which  he  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience  unto  death 
was  the  foundation  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  posterit}'  of  fallen  man,  that  evei 
were  saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  the  favor  of  God  promised  them,  and  salvation  bestowed  upon 
them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the  Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin, 
then  all  this  was  on  a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to 
fail ;  something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did  as  it  were 
trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do  in  future  time ;  and  de- 
pended so  much  upon  it,  that  He  proceeded  actually  to  save  men  on  the  accoimt 
of  it,  as  though  it  had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing  his  Will,  was 
leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  possibly  break. — The  saints  of  old 
trusted  in  the  promises  of  a  future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed 
by  the  Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day 
and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs  died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  it. — (Heb.  xi.  13.)  But  on  this  supposition,  their  faith  and  their  comfort, 
and  their  salvation,  was  built  on  a  movable,  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was 
not  to  them  a  tried  j^one,  a  sure  foundation  :  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  v^ath  him,  concerning  the  future  glorious 
dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  seed  ;  and  says  it  was  all  his  sal^ 
vation,  and  all  his  desire:  and  comforts  himself  that  this  covenant  was  an 
"  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  But 
if  Christ's  virtue  raicjht  fail,  he  was  mistaken :  His  oreat  comfort  was  not  built 
so  sure  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  determmations  of 

*  See  Dr.  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  48,  49,  5a 
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die  Free  Will  of  Christ's  human  Soul ;  which  was  subject  to  no  neces^:ity,  and 
Dughi  be  (letenuined  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  f^*' 
those,  who  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation 
ol'  Israel,  (Luke  ii.  25  and  38,)  and  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future 
kingdom,  were  built  on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his  course  of  obedience, 
and  while  in  ihe  midst  of  temptation  and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  pre- 
dicting his  own  future  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him,  kc,  and  in  promises  of  blessings  he 
would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future  kingdom ;  on  which  promises 
he  required  the  full  dependence  of  his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,)  But  the  disciples 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to 
fail  in  his  work :  and  Christ  Himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great  things,  which  depended  on  a 
mere  contingence,  viz.,  the  determinations  of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in 
a  freedom  ad  utruniquc,  to  either  sin  or  holiness,  standing  in  inditFerence, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy,  and  conformed  to  the  Will 
of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  being  a  thing  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  Arminians,  by  Episcopius  in  particular ;  and  because 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  a  freedom 
of  Will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  promise  or  threatening,  reward  or  punishinent,  praise  or 
dispraise,  merit  or  demerit.     I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behavior  on  earth,  was  not 
thus  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  commands,  promises,  &c. 

Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  freedom  ad  iitrumlibet, 
without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and  commands  ;  and  speaks  of  necessity 
as  entirely  inconsistent  with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of 
Christ's  being  the  subject  of  the  commands  of  his  Father,  John  x.  18,  and  xv. 
10.  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  he  said,  or  did,  was  in  compliance 
with  commandments  he  had  received  of  the  Father  ;  John  xii.  49,  50,  and  xiv. 
31.  iVnd  we  often  read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  Rom. 
V.  19,  Phil.  ii.  8,  Heb.  v.  8. 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as  motives  to  persons 
to  do  their  duty,  or  a  being  moved  and  induced  by  promises,  as  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  wherein  persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  ittrumlibet,  but  are 
necessarily  determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  297,  311.)  But  the 
thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  false,  if  the  Christian  religion 
be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  nj  in 
Christ  Jesus  had  his  Will  infallibly,  unalterably  and  unfrustrably  determined  to 
good,  and  that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made  to 
Him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfecting  the  work  which  God 
had  appointed  Him  ;  Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  12,  Psal.  ii.  and  ex.,  Isa.  xlix.  7,  8,  9. 
In  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  Christ  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."     The  word  most  properly  signifies  to 
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appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  meaning  of  Christ's  words  is  this: 
"  As  you  have  partook  ot"  my  temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and 
have  "overcome,  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward,  and  to  srive 
vou  a  kintrdom ;  as  llie  Father  has  promised  me  a  kiiiirdom  for  continuing 
steadfast,  and  overcoming  in  those  trials."  And  the  words  are  well  t:xplained 
by  those  in  Rev.  iii.  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promises  of  glorious  success  and  rewards 
made  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  the  Scriptures  plainly  represent  him 
as  usino;  these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suffer ;  and 
particularlv  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him, 
or  sitting  with  the  leather  in  his  throne ;  as  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  "  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
firisher  of  our  faith;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God." 

And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert,  that  the  holy 
and  excellent  temper  and  behavior  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he 
performed  under  such  great  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiscwoiihy ;  because 
his  ^Vill  was  not  free  ad  utrumque,  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but  was  unalteiablj 
determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  account  there  is  no  virtue  at  all,  in  all  Christ's 
humilitv,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenlv-mindedness,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  perfect  obedience  to 
his  commands,  (though  he  was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,) 
his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his  unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his 
faithfulness  to  God  and  man,  under  such  great  trials  ;  his  praying  for  his  ene- 
mies, even  when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to  these 
things,  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit  in  any  of  these  things  ; 
thatis,  that  Christ  was  icorthy  of  nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of 
no  reward,  no  praise,  no  honor,  or  respect  from  God  or  man  ;  because  his  Will 
was  not  indifferent,  and  free,  either  to  these  things,  or  the  contrary- ;  but  under 
such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the  things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  choose  the  contraiy  ;  that  upon  this  account  (to  use 
Dr.  Whitbv's  language)  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that  the  human  nature 
should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  as  having  in  all  things  the  pre-eminence, 
and  as  the  highest  of  all  creatures  in  virtue,  honor,  and  worthiness  of  esteem, 
praise  and  glorv,  on  the  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or  praise, 
than  the  vers*  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than  a  clock  or  mere 
machine,  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by  natm-al  necessity-. 

If  we  judo;e  by  Scriptural  representations  of  things,  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world, 
in  a  suffering  state,  not  only  to  satisfy  foi  our  sins,  but  that  He,  being  in  our 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and  proper 
example,  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious  and  victorious  virtue 
and  misht  be  a  visible  instance  of  the  glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  w« 
mi2:ht  see  in  Him  the  oeaut}-,  amiableness,  and  true  honor  and  glory,  and  ex- 
ceeding benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  beings  to  prac- 
tise ;  and  mieht  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated,  to  seek  the  like  gloiy  and 
honor,  and  to  obtain  the  like  glorious  reward.     See  Heb.  ii.  9 — 14,  with  v  8, 
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9,  and  xli.  1,  2.  3,   John  xv.   10,  Rom.  \\n.  17,  2  Tim.  li.  11,   12,  1  Pet. 

ii.  19,  20,  and  iv  13.  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit,  or 
worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise  or  commendation  at  all,  in  all  that  he 
did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  could  not  help  it ;  then  how  is  liere 
any  thing  so  proper  to  animate  and  excite  us,  free  ( reatuies,  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well  doing,  to  seek  for  honor,  gloiy,  and  immortality  ? 

God  speaks  of  Himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with  the  righteousness  of 
this  servant  of  his.  Isa.  xlii.  21,  "  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake."  The  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savor  to  God,  but 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  far  more  acceptable  than  they.  Psal.  xl.  6,  7, 
"  Sacrilice  and  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire :  mine  ear  hast  Thou  opened" 
[as  thy  servant  performing  willing  obedience]  ;  "  burnt-offering  and  sin-ofTermg 
hast  thru  not  requiied.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come"  [as  a  servant  that  cheerfully 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master]  :  "  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,  yea,  thv 
law  is  within  mine  heart."  Matth.  xvii.  5,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  And  Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him 
for  that  wonderful  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  yielding  himself  to 
death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father's  command.  John  x.  17,  18,  "There- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  :  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. — This  commandment  received  I  of  mv 
Father." 

Aufl  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  if  it  was  not 
worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewards,  the  heavenly  hosts  were 
exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  them,  in  Rev.  v.  8 — 12  . 
"  The  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors.  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  th<Teof ;  for  thou  wast  slain. — And  1  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  eldei-s,  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice, "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments.  John  xii.  49,  50,  "  I  have  not 
spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me.  He  gave  me  a  commandment 
what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak ;  and  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me, 
so  I  speak,"  God  promises  to  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his 
being  his  righteous  servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and 
sufferings.  Isa.  liii.  11,  12,  "He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  sat- 
isfied :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify'  many  ;  for  he  shall 
bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death."  The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far  above  all  his 
other  servants.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  "  He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name."  Psal.  xlv.  7,  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  anu  ..^.est  wickedness ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits  bestowed  in  conse- 
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queiice  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  reward 
What  is  a  reward,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence of  something  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behavior,  in  testimony  of 
well  pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  respect  and  favor  en  that 
account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  maice  the 
utmost  of  it,  and  add  to  the  things  contained  in  this  description,  proper  meril 
or  worthiness,  and  the  bestowraent  of  the  benefit  in  consequence  ol'  a  promise ; 
still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  it,  but  that  the  Scripture  is 
most  express  as  to  its  belonging"  to  the  glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  alter  his 
sulferings  ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed  :  there  was  a  glo- 
rious benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  excellent,  being 
called  Righteousness  and  Obedience ;  there  was  great  favor,  love  and  well 
pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness  and  obedience,  in  the  bestower  ;  there  was 
proper  merit,  or  worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience ;  it  was  bestowed  in 
fulfilment  of  promises  made  to  that  obedience ;  and  was  bestowed  therefore,  or 
because  he  had  performed  that  obedience. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here  in  the  flesh,  was 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam,  as  Christ  is  called,  Rom.  v.  14, 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  taking  on  Him  the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  under  the  law,  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of  ttial, 
as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these  three  things  as  evidences 
of  persons  being  in  a  state  of  trial  (on  the  Five  Points,  p.  298,  299),  namely, 
their  afflictions  b-"ing  spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  pronuses,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's  temptations.  But 
Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each  of  these.  Concerning  promises  made 
to  him,  I  have  spoken  already.  The  difficulties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  in 
the  course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  teniftations  or  trials.''^  Luke  xxii. 
28,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations  [or  trialsl.^' 
Heb.  ii.  18,  "  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tried]. 
He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  And  chap.  iv.  15,  "  We  have 
not  an  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his 
being  tempted  by  Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


SECTION    III. 


The  Case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  fallen  Man  in  general,  proves 
moral  Neceysity  and  Inability  to  be  consistent  with  blameworthiness. 

Dr.  Whitby  asserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but  Necessity,  to  be 
essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  Sin,  and  to  an  action's  being  cul- 
pable,  in  these  words  (Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  edit.  iii.  p.  348) :  "If 
they  be  thus  necessitated,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name;  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of  Sin,  according  to 
St.  Austin's  definition,  that  it  be  an  action  a  quo  liberum  est  abstinere.  Three 
things  seem  plainly  necessary  to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable.  1 
That  it  be  in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it;  for,  as  Origen,  and  all  the 
Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he  could  not  do." 
And  elsewhere  the  Doctor  insists,  that  "  when  any  do  evil  of  Necessity,  what 
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they  do  »s  no  vice,  that  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  'vorthy  of  no  b'an  e, 
dispraise,i  or  dishonor,|  but  are  unblamable."^ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Necessity,  they  will  pro\'« 
all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given  up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit 
after  they  are  thus  given  up.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  judicially 
given  up  to  sin  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us  ;  such  a  thing  being 
often  there  spoken  of;  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  12,  "So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own 
hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."  Acts  vii.  42,  "  Then 
God  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  Rom.  i.  24., 
"  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanncss,  through  the  lusts  of  thei' 
own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between  themselves."  Ver.  26,  "  Foi 
this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  affections."  Ver.  28,  "  And  even  as 
they  (Ud  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mintl,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  convenient." 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God's  giving  men  up  to 
then  own  hearts'  lusts  signifies :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  hereby  is  cer- 
tainly meant  God's  so  ordering  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
eithe<-  by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  men',*' 
continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up  to,  so  much  is  the  con« 
sequence  of  their  being  given  up,  whether  that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does 
not  order  things  so,  by  action  or  permission,  that  shi  will  be  the  consequence, 
then  the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence.  If  good 
be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy  is  to  be  acknowledged 
in  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be  contrary  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up 
to  evil.  If  the  event  must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  conse- 
quence, then  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment,  must  be  the 
subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  necessary. 

If  not  only  coadion,  but  all  JYecessity,  will  prove  men  blameless,  then  Judas 
was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given  him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his 
certain  damnation,  and  that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin 
in  betraying  his  master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing  is  spoken  of  by 
Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cru- 
cifying him.  And  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  in  Jeremiah's  time,  were  guilty  of  no 
sin,  in  their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  sworn  by  his  great 
name,  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.     Jer.  xliv.  26. 

Dr.  Whitby  (Discouree  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies,  that  men,  in 
this  world,  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin,  that  their  Wills  should  be  necessa- 
rilv  determined  to  evil ;  though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding 
difficult  for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent,  and  powerful  inclination,  to 
what  is  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be  just  as  he  represents,  the 
judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no  better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  lib- 
erty, which  is  essential  to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to 
render  the  avoiding  of  Sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoiding  Sin 
wholly  excuses  a  man ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  its  being  difficult  to  avoid  it, 
excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If 
the  intluence  of  moral  impossibility  or  inability  be  the  same,  to  excuse  persons 
in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural  inability  (which  is 
supposed),  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  manner,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  in- 
fluence to  excuse  with  natural  difficulty.     Bat  all  allow,  that  natural  impossi- 

•  Discourse  on  the  Five  Pxn'j,  p.  347,  360,  377.  +  303,  326,  329,  and  many  other  places, 
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bility  ■wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part,  and  make 
the  act  or  omission  less  ^iamable  in  proportion  to  the  ditficult}.  All  natural 
difficulty  accc "ding  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in 
some  degree,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blamable,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difficulty  in  the  case :  and  so  the  greater  the  difliculty  is,  still  the  more  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  difficult).  And  as  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses  and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  in  projjortion  to 
that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impossibility  or  necessity,  be  just  the 
same  with  natural  necessity  or  coaction,  as  to  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect^ 
then  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty,  does  not  dififer  in 
nilluence,  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficult)',  arising  from  a  strong  bias 
or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whitby  owns  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts.  So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened, 
in  p-  oportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten  degrees 
of  iLoral  difliculty  make  the  action  quite  impossible,  and  so  wholly  excuse,  then 
if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is 
nine  degrees  in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  diff.culty  at  all : 
and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The  reason  is  plain  on  Armin- 
ian  principles,  viz.,  because  as  difficult)'  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  Will, 
is  increased,  liberty  of  indifference,  and  self-determination  in  the  Will,  is 
diminished ;  so  much  hinderance  and  impediment  is  there,  in  the  way  of  the 
Will's  acting  freely,  by  mere  self-determination.  And  if  ten  degrees  of  such 
hinderance  take  away  all  such  libei-t)',  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts 
■XI  ten,  and  leave  but  one  degree  of  libert)'.  And  therefore  there  is  but  one 
degree  of  blamableness,  cccteris  paribus,  in  the  neglect ;  the  man  being  no 
further  blamable  in  what  he  does,  or  neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  affair  : 
for  blame  or  praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of 
libert)'. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one  way,  and  diffi- 
cult)' of  going  the  contrar)',  never  causes  a  person  to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to 
sin,  or  any  thing  blamable :  because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the 
less  is  required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect,  exposedness  to  sin  or 
fault  is  increased,  viz.,  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  the  evil  action  or  omis- 
sion ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect,  to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sin- 
fulness or  blamableness  of  the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be  intelligent,  and  a 
free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving  power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act 
and  produce  elTects  to  a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  ;  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  requir- 
ed of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move  itself  down  with  that  force ;  for 
which  it  has  power  and  full  liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it 
failed  of  it.  But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in  the 
opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counterbalances  its  self-moving  power, 
and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  move  down  at  all ;  this  therefore  wholly 
excuses  it  from  any  such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine 
pounds  in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible,  but  yet  more 
difficult :  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down  with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but 
however  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  it  under  these  circumstances;  it  is  wholly 
excused  from  nine  parts  of  its  motion  :  and  if  the  scaie,  under  these  circumstao- 
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r.pp,  neglects  to  move,  and  remains  at  rest,  all  that  it  will  be  blamed  for,  will  be 
its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part  of  its  motion  ;  whicii  it  had  as  much  liberty 
and  advantage  ibr,  as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion,  which 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difliculty,  does  not  at  all 
increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blameworthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man's  duly,  cr 
proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  means  whatsoever,  is  an  inconsistence,  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions 
of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  sin  and  blame,  and 
the  doing  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  must  be  always  equally  easy. 
Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin,  &c.,  led  him  into  another 
great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly  insists,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  sin  or  fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  p.  14,  "  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  ?"  And  p.  15.  "  It 
being  sensibly  unjust,  to  punish  any  man  for  doing  that  which  was  never  in  his 
power  to  avoid."  And  in  p.  341,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the 
Fathers,  saying,  "  Wliy  doth  God  command,  if  man  hath  not  free  W'ill  and 
power  to  obey  V  And  again  in  the  same  and  the  next  page,  "  Who  will  not 
cry  out,  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him,  that  hath  not  liberty  to  do  what  is 
commanded  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  him,  that  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  do  what  is  required  ?"  And  in  p.  373,  he  cites  another  saying :  "  A  law  ie 
given  to  him  that  can  turn  to  both  parts,  i.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :  but  no  law- 
can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature." 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  man  is  not  able  to  per- 
form perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these  words  :  "  The  nature  of  Adam 
had  power  to  continue  innocent,  and  without  sin ;  whereas  it  is  certain  our  na 
ture  never  had." — But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out sin,  then  sin  is  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  w-e  may  be  sinful  in  that 
which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and  these  things  cannot  be  true  which  he 
asserts  elsewhere,  namely,  "  That  if  w- e  be  necessitated,  neither  sins  of  omission 
nor  commission,  w-ould  deserve  that  name,"  (p.  348.)  If  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  to  be  blameless :  and 
if  so,  Ave  are  under  a  necessity  of  being  blamew^orthy. — And  how  does  this  con- 
sist with  what  he  so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  "with  blame  or 
praise  1  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  to 
all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  breaking  some 
commands,  in  some  degree  ;  having  no  power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  com- 
manded. And  if  so,  why  does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of 
commanding  beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

And  Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  themselves  in  w^hat 
they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this  respect.  They  strenuously  main- 
tain, that  it  w^ould  be  unjust  in  God,  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  pre- 
sent power  and  ability  to  perform  ;  and  also  hold,  that  we  are  now  unable  to 
perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  for  the  imperfections 
of  OUT  obedience,  and  has  made  way,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  might  be 
accepted  instead  of  perfect :  w^herein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves 
into  the  grossest  inconsistence.  For  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere),  "  they  hold, 
that  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigorous  constitution  or  law, 
that  they  were  under  originally;  and  instead  of  it,  has  introduced  a  more  mild 
constitution,  and  put  as  under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imper- 
fect sincere  obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor,  infirm,  impotent  circum- 
stances since  the  i-^lV 
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Now,  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  I  would  ask,  what  law 
these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  are  a  breach  of  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of 
no  law  that  we  were  ever  under,  then  they  are  not  sins.  And  if  thev  be  not 
sins,  what  need  of  Christ's  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  are  sins,  and 
the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a  breach  of  their 
new  hiw ;  for  that  requires  no  other  than  imperfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with 
imperfections:  and  therefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  imperfections,  is 
no  breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.  And  they  cannot  be  a  breach  of 
their  old  law  ;  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely  abolished  ;  and  we  never  were  under 
it.  They  say,  it  would  not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  just  to  retjuire  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to  punish  us 
for  failing  of  it.  And  therefore,  by  their  own  scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our 
obedience  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished.  What  need  therefore  of  Christ's  dy- 
ino-,  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  suffering  ?  What  need  of 
Christ's  dying,  to  purchase,  that  our  imperfect  obedience  should  be  accepted, 
when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other 
obedience  than  imperfect  should  be  required  ?  What  need  of  Christ's  dying  to 
make  way  for  God's  accepting  such  an  obedience,  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  him 
not  to  accept  1  Is  there  any  need  of  Christ's  dying,  to  prevail  with  God  not  to 
do  unrighteously  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  Christ  died  to  so  satisfy  that  old  law  for 
us,  that  so  we  might  not  be  undei-  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being 
under  a  more  mild  law  :  still  I  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ's  d^ing,  that 
we  might  not  be  under  a  law  ,  which  (by  their  principles)  it  would  be  in  itself 
unjust  that  we  should  be  under,  whether  Christ  had  died  or  no ,  because,  in  our 
present  state,  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it  ? 

So  the  Arminians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only  in  what  they 
say  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone  for  those  imperfections,  which 
we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what  they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to 
enable  men  to  perform  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  "  I  grant  (says  Dr. 
Stebbing*),  indeed,  that  by  reason  of  original  sin,  we  are  utterly  disabled  for  the 
performance  of  the  condition,  without  new  grace  from  God.  But  I  say  then, 
that  he  gives  such  grace  to  all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition 
is  truly  possible  :  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  righteously  re- 
quire it."  If  Dr.  Stebbing  intends  to  speak  properly,  by  grace  he  must  mean, 
that  assistance  which  is  of  grace,  or  of  free  favor  and  kindness.  But  yet  in 
the  same  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  very  unreasonable,  unjust  and  cruel,  for  God 
to  acquire  that,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by  origi- 
nal Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assistance  and  abilit}'  lo  per- 
form the  condition  of  pardon  1  Or  why  is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace, 
that  is  an  absolute  debt,  which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  wmld  be 
anjust  and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that,  as  the  condition  of 
yirdon,  which  we  cannot  perform  without  it 

•  Treatise  of  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  setj^nd  edition,  p.  112, 113. 
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SECTION     IV. 


Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent  with  moral  Inability  to  obey. 

It  beino-  so  much  insisted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  that  necessity  is  Inconsig- 
lent  with  Law  or  Command,  and  particularly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God  by 
his  command  should  require  that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not 
allowing  in  this  case  for  any  difference  that  there  is  between  natural  and  moral 
Inability  ;  I  would  therefore  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. 

And,  for  the  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
things. 

I.  The  Will  itself,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
Will,  is  thf*  proper  object  of  precept  or  Command.  That  is,  such  or  such  a  stats 
or  acts  of  men's  Wills,  is  in  many  cases,  properly  required  of  them  by  Command ; 
and  not  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  only  that  are  the 
consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  manifest  :  for  it  is  the  soul  only  that  is 
properly  and  directly  the  subject  o^  precepts  or  commands ;  that  only  being  ca- 
pable of  receiving  or  perceiving  commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body 
are  matter  of  command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  with 
its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most 
direct  and  proper  sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the 
faculty  of  the  Will  ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly  dis- 
obey, or  refuse  compliance  ;  for  the  very  notions  of  consenting,  yielding, 
accepting,  complying,  refusing,  rejecting,  &c.,  are,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts  of  the  Will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary 
nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  Will  of  one  to  the  Will  of 
another.  Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  Will  of  the 
commanded  to  the  manifested  Will  of  the  commander.  Other  acts  that  are  not 
the  acts  of  the  Will,  as  certain  motions  of  the  body  and  alterations  in  the  soul, 
are  obedience  or  disobedience  only  indirectly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  Will,  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that  it 
is  manifest,  the  Will  itself  may  be  required,  and  the  being  of  a  good  Will  is  the 
most  proper,  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
prescribed  or  required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can 
be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  good 
Will. 

Carol.  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  Will,  or  a  series  of  acts,  one  follow- 
ing another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another,  the  first  and  determining  act  is  properly 
the  subject  of  command,  and  not  the  consequent  acts  only,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially,  which  is  that  which  command  or  pre- 
cept has  a  proper  respect  to  ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  determines  the  whole 
affair  :  in  this  act  the  obedience  or  disobedience  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the 
ronsequent  acts  being  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it.  Tliis 
determining,  governing  act  must  be  the  proper  subject  of  precept,  or  none. 

Carol.  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be  any 
sort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  Will  or  acts  of 
choice  in  the  case  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts  of  the  W^ill  shall  bo ; 
what  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  command  or  pie- 
2ept,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  oi 
•emotely.     Such  acts  caiuiot  be  subject  to  commands  directly,  because  they  are 
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no  acts  of  the  Will ,  being  by  the  supposition  prior  i..  all  acts  of  the  Wili, 
determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts  :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  Will,  there 
can  be  in  iheiu  no  consent  to,  or  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can 
thev  be  subject  to  command  or  precept,  indindhj  or  remotely  ;  lor  they  are  not 
so  much  as  the  ejf'cda  or  consequences  of  the  Will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So 
that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soui,  determining  all 
voUtions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherein  the  Will  has  no  concern  at  all  ;  it 
preceding  every  act  of  W  ill.  And  therefore,  if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys 
in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily  ;  there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion, 
no  compliance  or  opposition  of  the  Will  in  the  aifair :  and  what  sort  of  obedience 
or  rebellion  is  this  \ 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  consisting  in  the 
soul's  determining  its  own  acts  of  Will,  instead  of  being  essential  to  moral  agency, 
and  to  men's  being  the  subjects  of  moral  government  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
it  For  if  the  soul  determines  all  its  acts  of  Will,  it  is  therein  subject  to  no 
command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed  ;  because  its  original 
determining  act  is  no  act  of  Will  or  choice,  it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition, 
to  every  act  of  Will.  And  the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  command  in  the 
act  of  the  Will  itself  which  depends  on  the  foregoing  determining  act,  andis 
determined  by  it ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  necessary,  being  the  necessary  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  prior  determining  act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the 
man  be  a  subject  of  command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  Will  them- 
selves. So  that  mankind,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  subjects  of  command 
or  moral  government  in  nothing ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  it  is  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  the  Calvinists,  that 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and  with  the  use  of  laws,  precepts, 
prohibitions,  promises  or  threatenings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever 
to  make  their  principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that  there 
is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts  of  the  Will,  but  that 
volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by  pure  accident,  without  any  determining 
cause,  this  is  most  palpably  inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  regulate  per- 
fect accident  ;  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being  pure  accident,  is  in  no  case 
regulated  by  any  thing  preceding  ;  but  happens,  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by 
chance,  without  any  cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essential  to  that  lib- 
erty, which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  the  end  of  laws  is  to  hind  to  one 
side  ;  and  the  end  of  commands  is  to  turn  the  Will  one  way  ;  and  therefore 
they  are  of  no  use,  unless  they  turn  or  bias  the  Will  that  way.  But  if  liberty 
consists  in  indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  Will  one  way  only,  destroys  lib- 
erty ;  as  it  puts  the  Will  out  of  equilibrium.  So  that  the  Will,  having  a  bias, 
through  the  influence  of  binding  law,  laid  upon  it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to 
deter>ame  itself  which  way  it  will,  without  influence  from  without. 

II.  Having  shown  that  the  Will  itself,  especially  in  those  acts,  which  are 
original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case,  is  the  proper  subject  of  precept 
and  command,  and  not  only  those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.,  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Will ;  I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  observe  that  the  very 
opposition  or  defect  of  the  Will  itself,  in  that  act,  which  is  its  original  and  deter^ 
mining  act  in  the  case ;  I  say  the  Will's  opposition  in  this  act  to  a  thing  proposed 
or  commanded,  or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing 
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or,  in  other  words,  whenever  a  command  requires  a  cerlaa;  itate  or  act  of  the 
Will,  anil  the  person  commanded,  notwithstanding  the  connnand  and  the  circmn- 
stances  under  which  it  is  exhibited,  still  linds  his  Will  opposite  or  wanting,  in 
that,  beloncing  to  its  state  or  acts,  wnic/i  is  original  and  determining  in  the 
affair,  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that  command. 

This  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part,  concerning  the 
nature  of  ii\')''al  Inability,  as  distinguishetl  from  natural  ;  where  it  was  observed, 
that  a  man  may  then  be  said  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  ia 
under  the  inlliience  or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of  in- 
clination, under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  been  before  proved,  that  the  Will  is  always,  and  in  every  individual  act, 
necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go 
agamst  the  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength 
and  advantage  to  move  the  Will, —  But  not  further  to  insist  on  these  things,  the 
truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  viz.,  that  when  the  Will  is  opposite  to,  or, 
failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing  in  its  original,  determining  inclination  or 
ad.  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  appears  by  the  consideration  of  these  two  thmgs. 

1.  The  Will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leading  act  or  inclination, 
and  when  actually  under  the  influence  of  it,  is  not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  con- 
trary, to  make  an  alteration,  in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclmation  is  unable 
to  change  itself  :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  incline  to 
change  itself.  Present  choice  cannot  at  present  choose  to  be  otherwise  :  foi 
that  would  be  at  present  to  choose  something  diverse  from  what  is  at  present 
chosen.  If  the  Will,  all  things  now  considered,  inclines  or  chooses  to  go  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  go  the  other  way,  and  so 
cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  the  other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now 
sincerely  inclined  to  change  itself  to  a  different  inclination,  is  to  suppose  the  mind 
is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined.  The  Will  may  oppose 
some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed  to,  but  not  its  own  present  act. 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  Will  should  comply  with  the  thing  commanded, 
with  respect  to  its  leading  act,  by  any  act  of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse 
or  opposite  leading  and  original  act,  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  deterinining  choice  or  inclination  ;  so  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
determined  to  a  compliaiice  by  any  foregoing  act  ;  for,  by  the  very  supposition, 
there  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the  opposite  or  noncomplying  act  being  that  act  which 
is  original  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so,  that  if  this 
tirst  determining  act  be  found  noncomplying,  on  the  proposal  of  the  command, 
the  mind  is  morally  unable  to  obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  first  determining  act  to  be  other- 
wise, and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regulate  its  first  governing  and 
regulating  act,  which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  Will, 
determining  its  first  determining  act  ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  lead- 
ing and  governing  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not  any  ability  to  Will 
contrary  to  what  it  does  Will,  in  the  original  and  leading  act  of  the  Will,  be- 
cause there  is  supposed  to  be  no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise, 
and  the  W^ill  cannet  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  present 
incline  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the  present  to  forbear  hi) 
Droceed  to  action,  and  to  take  time  for  deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occasion 
jf  the  change  of  the  inclination, 

/  answer  (1.)  In  this  objection  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  which  was  ob- 
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served  before,  viz.,  tliat  the  determining  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  tt 
iiself  an  act  of  the  Will ;  and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises 
abhity  and  lieedom.  then  tliis,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  can  be  com- 
manded or  required  by  precept.  And  it  this  act  be  the  commanded  act,  then  ah 
tliat  has  been  observed  concerning  the  commanded  act  of  the  Will  remains  true, 
that  the  very  want  of  it  is  a  moral  Inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  W^e  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  Will  in  the  case,  or  about 
the  affair;  and  if  a  d'itermining  to  deliberate,  or  on  the  contrar)-,  to  proceed 
immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and  leading  act  ;  or  whether  it 
be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act  before  it,  which  determines  that  ;  or  whatever 
be  the  original  and  leading  act  ;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that  the 
noncompliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  Inability  to  comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral  Inabilit)-  equal, 
and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  Will  otherwise  than  they  actually  do  Will, 
in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in  ever)'  instance : 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things  may  be  observed.  First, 
That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant  as  really  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the 
Inability  is  merely  moral,  it  is  true,  the  Will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral 
necessitv  and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly  in  one 
case  as  another  ;  as  I  humbly  conceive  has  been  perfectly  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Essay.  But 
yet,  in  some  respect,  the  Inability-  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances 
than  others  ;  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable  (if  moral  Inability-  can  truly 
be  called  Inability),  yet  he  may  be  further  from  being  able  to  do  some  things 
than  others.  As  it  is  in  things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do. — A  per- 
son, whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one  hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten 
thousands  pounds  ;  but  yet  he  is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weight 
than  the  former  ;  and  so,  according  to  common  use  of  speech,  has  a  greater  In- 
abihty  for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  Inability.  A  man  is  truly  morally  unable  to 
choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclination,  which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or, 
contrary  to  that  motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  advantage 
now  to  move  the  Will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior  to  all  other  motives  in  view  ; 
but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability'  to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and 
deeplv  rooted  inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  Inability-  may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  greater  in  some  instan- 
ces than  othei-s,  as  it  may  be  more  general  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind 
So  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general  and  habitual,  than 
they  who  have  onlv  that  Inability  which  is  occasional  and  'particular*  Thus 
in  cases  of  natural  Inability  ;  he  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to 
see,  in  a  different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being  able  to 
see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud  or  mist. 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  con- 
cerning the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong  and  settled  habit,  should  be  here 
remembered,  viz  ,  that  fixed  habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  occasional  volition,  namely,  that  endeavors  to 
avoid  f  iture  volitions  of  that  kind,  which  are  agreeable  to  such  a  habit,  much 
more  frequently  and  commonly  prove  vain  and  insufficient.  For  though  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  any  true,  sincere  desi;es  and  endeavors  against  a 

•  See  this  distinctioa  sf  mx-al  Inability  explained  Ln  Part  I.  Sect.  IV. 
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present  volition  or  choice,  yet  there  may  be  against  vohtions  of  that  kind,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  future 
exercisf^  of  a  certain  inclination;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may  wish  the  habit  might 
be  removed  ;  but  his  desires  and  endeavors  may  be  ineftectual.  The  man  may 
je  said  in  some  sense  to  be  unable ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  tmabk  is  a  relative 
term,  and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavors ;  yet  not  with  regard  to  present, 
but  remote  endeavors. 

Secondly,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was  observed  before, 
that  indeed  no  biability  whatsoever,  which  is  merely  moral,  is  properly  called  by 
the  name  of  InahUitij  ;  and  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may 
be  said  to  have  a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can,  if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever 
he  has  a  proper,  direct  and  immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  those  desires  and  en- 
deavors, that  may  lie  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  regard  to  which 
men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those  exercises,  they  are  remote  desires 
and  endtavors  in  two  respects.  First,  as  to  time  ;  they  are  never  against  pres- 
ent volitions,  but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
Secondly,  as  to  their  nature  ;  these  opposite  desires  are  not  directly  and  properly 
against  the  habit  and  inclination  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised  ; 
for  these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable  ;  but  against  something  else, 
that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the  opposition  of  the  mind  is  level- 
led entirely  against  this  ;  the  inclination  or  volitions  themselves  are  not  at  all 
opposed  direcdy,  and  for  their  own  sake ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely  on 
the  account  of  something  alien  and  foreign. 

III.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  Will  itself,  or  the  very  want  of  Will  to 
a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability  to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  that  the  being  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  Will,  is  a 
thing  most  properly  required  by  command  ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state 
or  act  of  Will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and  which 
may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  therefore  those  things  may 
properly  be  commanded,  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability  for. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  Will,  may  be  required  by  command,  as  does  not 
already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only  may  be  commanded  to  be  which  already 
is,  there  could  be  no  use  of  precept  ;  commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly 
vain  and  impertinent.  And  not  only  may  such  a  Will  be  required,  as  is  want- 
ing before  the  command  is  given,  but  also  such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting 
afterwards ;  such  as  the  exhibition  of  the  command  may  not  be  effectual  to 
produce  or  excite. — Otherwise,  no  such  things  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  command  is  possible  in  any  case  :  and  there  is  no  case  supposable  or 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  an  inexcusable  or  faulty  disobedience ;  which 
Arminians  cannot  affirm  consistently  with  their  principles  :  for  this  makes  obe- 
dience to  just  and  proper  commands  always  necessary,  ana  Disobedience  im- 
possible. And  so  the  Arminian  would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very 
point  we  are  upon,  which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.,  that  law  and  command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which  is  implied  in  the 
opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remaining  after  the  command  is  exhibited, 
-hen  wickedness  alwajs  carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it.  It  is  evermore  so, 
.hat  by  how  much  the  more  wickedness  there  is  in  a  man's  heart,  by  so  much 
^  nis  inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  therefore,  haa 
le  of  moral  Inability  to  the  good  required.  '  His  moral  Inability,  consisting  m 
tht  strength  of  his  evil  inclination,  is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness 
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consists ;  and  yet,  according  to  Jirminian  principles,  it  must  be  a  thing  uicon 
sistent  .vith  wickedness ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  ha  has  of  it,  by  so  much 
s  he  tin;  further  from  wickedness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inabilit}'  alone  (which 
consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any  thing  improperly  the  subject  mattei 
of  precept  or  command,  and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  a  command 

Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capacity,  or  external 
hinderance  (which  alone  is  properly  called  Inability),  without  doubt  wholly 
excuses,  or  makes  a  thing  improperly  the  matter  of  command.  If  men  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded,  it  musT 
be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the  Will  itself,  but  extrinsic  to 
it ;  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body,  or  outward  circumstances. 

Here  two  or  three  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  As  to  spiritual  duties  or  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or  immanent 
acts  of  the  Will  itself,  or  of  the  aflf'ections  (which  are  only  certain  modes  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Will),  if  persons  are  justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natural  faculty  of  understanding.  Thus  the  same  spiritual  duties, 
or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be  required  of  men,  as  may 
be  of  angels  ;  the  capacity-  of  understanding  being  so  much  inferior.  So  men 
cannot  be  required  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  see,  01  hear  of,  or  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  in  any  way  agreeable 
to  the  natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understaiKling.  But  the  in- 
sufficiency of  motives  will  not  excuse ;  unless  their  being  insufficient  arises  not 
from  the  moral  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the 
natural  understanding.  The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be 
a  motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person,  that  receives  the  kind- 
ness, through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper :  in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  motive  arises  from  the  state  of  the  Will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does 
not  at  all  excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude, 
being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  adequate  to  the  state  and 
measure  of  the  person's  faculties,  this  insufficiency  is  attended  with  a  natural 
Inability  which  entirely  excuses. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind,  which 
do  not  consist  in  the  immanent  acts  or  state  of  the  Will  itself,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  required  as  effects  of  the  Will ;  I  say,  in  such  supposed  effects  of  the  Will, 
in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  w^ant  of  a  capacit}"  of  understanding  ;  that  Ina- 
bility, and  that  only  excuses,  which  consists  in  want  of  connection  between 
them  and  the  Will.  If  the  Will  fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does 
not  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  w'ith  his  volition, 
the  man  is  perfectly  excused  ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability  to  the  thing  required. 
For  the  Will  itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  imme- 
dialelv  required  by  Command  ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  Will.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  Will,  the  person  has 
done  his  duty  ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, that  is  not  owing  to  him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inabilit}'  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
so  all  Inabi''ty  that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing,  namely,  want  ol 
natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  understanding,  or  external 
strength.  For  when  there  are  external  defects  and  obstacles,  they  would  be 
no  obstacles,  were  it  no-  fo-  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding 
and  strength. 
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Cotol.  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  InabiUty,  may  properly  be 
the  matter  of  precept  or  command,  then  they  may  also  of  invitation  and  coun- 
sel. Commands  and  invitations  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  only  circumstantial :  connnands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the  Will 
ol"  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimonies  of  expectation  oi 
r.oraphance.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  nothing  that  touches  the 
affair  in  hand.  The  main  ditference  between  command  and  invitation  consists  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Will  of  him  w^ho  commands  or  invites.  In  the  latter  it 
is  his  kindness,  the  goodness  which  his  Will  arises  from :  in  the  former  it  is  his 
i.utliority.  But  whatever  be  the  ground  of  the  Will  of  him  that  speaks,  or  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  says,  yet,  seeing  neither  his  Will  nor  expectation  is 
any  more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore  a  person's  being 
known  to  be  morally  unable  to  do  the  thing  to  which  he  is  directed  hy  luvita- 
tion,  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  insincerity  in  him  that  directs  in  manifesting 
either  a  Will,  or  expectation  which  he  has  not,  than  his  being  known  to  be 
morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  to  by  command.  So  that  all  this  grand 
objection  of  Arminians  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  gospel  duties,  from  the  sincerity  of  God's 
counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force. 


SECTION    V, 


That  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endeavors,  which  is  supposed  to  excuse  in  the  Non- 
perlbrmance  of  Things  in  themselves  good,  particularly  considered. 

It  is  what  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though  they  are  not 
able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  such  as  repentance  of  sin,  love  of  God,  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  exhibited  and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.,  yet  they  may 
sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  these  things  ;  and  therefore  must  be  excused  ;  it 
being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission  of  those  things,  which  they 
sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  do,  but  cannot  do. 

Concerning  this  matter,  the  following  things  may  be  observed  : 

1.  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  absurdity  ;  even 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  accept- 
ance, choice,  rejection,  &.C.,  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  Will  itself,  or  in 
the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  heart  ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  perform  or 
exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  should 
directly,  properly  and  sincerely  inchne  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  contrary  to  his  inclination  :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  inclined 
to  that,  to  which  he  is  inclined.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  of  his  Will  and 
inclmation,  does  properly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  per- 
forniS  them  :  for  the  duties  themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing  ;  they  consist 
in  the  state  and  acts  of  the  Will  being  so  formed  and  directed.  If  the  soul  properly 
and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act  of  Will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein 
ruake>  that  choice  its  own.  Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  pro- 
nosed  direction  of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that  direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  those  inward  duties,  in 
such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  these  duties  only  indirectly  and  re- 
motely, and  is  improperly  represented  as  a  willingness  for  them  ;  not  only 
oecause  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects  those   good  volitions  only  m  a 
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distant  view,  and  with  respect  to  future  time  ;  but  also  becaui^e  evermors,  not 
these  things  themselves,  but  something  else,  that  is  alien  and  foreign,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard,  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being  under  the  powe;  of  a 
love,  and  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  without  any  love  to  virtue ;  but 
being  also  extremely  covetous  and  close,  and  very  much  exercised  and  grieved 
at  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  povert)-,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  Will  is  to  gratify  his  extravagant 
appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart  to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance, 
and  forsake  his  excesses,  through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  : 
but  still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endeavors  are  insuffi- 
cit-ni  and  ineffectual  :  such  a  man  has  no  proper,  direct,  sincere  willingness  to 
torsake  this  vice,  and  the  vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  volunta- 
rily in  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  :  his  desire  is  very  hnproperly  called  a 
willingness  to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of  that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not 
that  virtue,  that  terminates  his  wishes  ;  nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  to  it. 
It  is  only  the  saving  his  money,  and  avoiding  poverty,  that  terminates  and  ex- 
hausts tiie  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The  virture  of  temperance  is  regarded 
only  ver}"  indirectly  and  improperly,  even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the 
vice  of  covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceeding  corrupt  and  \vicked  heart,  who  has  no  love  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  verj'  profanely  and  carnally  in- 
clined, has  the  greatest  distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  them  ; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  most  of  them 
died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consumption ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living 
long  ;  and  having  been  mstructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his  salvation  from  eterna^ 
miser}' ;  if  under  these  circumstances  he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments 
wish  "he  had  such  a  disposition  :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  ht 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  of,  and  enmity  to  God  and  religion,  and 
wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and  gratitude  (as  doubtless  the  very 
devils  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  woxild 
wish  for  a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell)  :  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  sincere  willingness  to  love  Christ  £?nd  choose  him  as  his  chief  good  : 
these  holy  dispositions  and  exercises  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  Will  • 
they  truly  share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul  ;  but  all  is  ter- 
minated on  deliverance  from  torment  :  and  these  graces  and  pious  volitions, 
notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked  upon  as  undesirable  ;  as  when 
a  sick  man  desires  a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  to  save  his  life. — From  these  things 
it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  that  exer- 
•jise  of  the  Will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different  one  ; 
being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  altogether  on  different  ob- 
jects ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  vii-tue  of  Will,  which  the  command  has 
respect  to. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  concern  with  the  duty 
required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that  good  will  itself,  which  is  commanii- 
ed  ;  being  not  the  thing  which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly 
dest'^nte  oi  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter. — If  a  child  has  a  most  excellent  father,  that 
oas  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kindness  and  tenderness,  and  has  ever}^  way 
•n  the  highest  degree  merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  being  withal  ver* 
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wealthy  ;  but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inveterately  hates  his 
lather  ;  and  yet,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is  Hke  to  prove  his  ruin, 
oy  bringing  him  finally  to  poverty  and  abject  circumstances,  through  his  father's 
disinheriting  him,  or  otherwise  ;  which  is  exceeding  cross  to  his  avarice  and 
ambition  ;  lie  therefore  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  yet,  remaining  under  the 
invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  malignant  disposition,  he  continues  still  in  his 
settled  hatred  of  his  father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  have 
love  and  honor  towards  his  father,  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
failing  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him,  which  God  requires, 
it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  ( 1  )  Either  that  it  answers  and  fulfils  the 
command.  But  this  it  does  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  com- 
maniled  is  love  and  honor  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  connnand  be  proper  and 
just,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing  commanded  ;  and  so  nothing  else 
but  that  can  answer  the  obligation.  Or,  (2.)  It  must  be  at  least,  because  there 
is  that  virtue  or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  ecjuivalent  to  the 
virtue  required  ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it.  and  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  it.  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  The  willingness  the  son  has 
merely  from  regard  to  money  and  honor,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail 
the  want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality,  in  that  indirect  willingness  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
Joes  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is  real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sin- 
cere ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue  or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others 
are  sincerely  good  ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  eating 
when  he  is  hungry.  But  a  being  sincere,  hearty  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  vir- 
tue, unless  it  be  in  a  thing  that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty 
in  joining  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried  out, 
and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere  pri  ^ence ;  they  were 
very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tormented  ;  but  this  did  not  make  their 
Will  or  desires  virtuous. — And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  wh.ch  are  in  their 
kind  and  nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  required 
virtue. 

And  as  a  man's  being  sincere  in  such  an  indii'ect  desire  or  willingness  to  do 
his  duty,  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  performance  ; 
so  it  is  with  endeavors  arising  from  such  a  willingness.  The  endeavors  can  have 
no  more  goodness  in  them,  than  the  Will  which  they  are  the  effect  and  ex- 
pression of.  And,  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and  however  great  a 
person's  endeavors  are  j  yea,  though  they  should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  ; 
unless  the  Will  which  they  proceed  from  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail,  influence  or  weight  to  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in  a  moral  sense 
or  respect.  That  which  is  not  truly  virtuous,  in  God's  sight,  is  looked  upon,  by 
him,  as  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so  can  be  of  no  value,  weight  or  influence  in  his 
account,  to  recommend,  satisfy,  excuse  or  make  up  for  any  moral  defect.  For 
nothing  can  counterbalance  evil,  but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  other,  sincere  and  earnest  desires,  and  many  and  great  en- 
deavors :  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is  no  weight  in  it  j  and 
"Vj  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the  real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  only  like  the  subtracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  rea 
number,  which  leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  endeavors  may  have  a  negatively  good  influence.  Those  things, 
w^hich  have  no  positive  virtue  have  no  positive  moral  influence ;  yet  they  may  be  an 
occasion  of  persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.     As  if  a  man  were  in  the  water 
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with  a  neighbor,  that  he  had  ill  will  to,  who  could  not  swim,  holding  him  b)  his 
hand  ;  Nvhich  neighbor  was  much  in  debt  to  him  ;  and  should  be  tempted  to  let 
him  sink  and  drown  ;  but  should  refuse  to  comply  with  the  temptation  ;  not 
from  love  to  his  neighbor,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because  by  his  drown- 
ing he  should  lose  his  debt  ;  that  which  he  does  in  preserving  his  neighbor  from 
drowning,  is  nothing  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the  greater 
guilt  that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  designedly  let  his  neighbor  sink 
and  perish.  But  when  Arminians,  in  their  disputes  with  Calvinists,  insist  so 
much  on  sincere  desires  and  endeavors,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  &c.,  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some  positive  moral 
weight  or  influence  of  those  desires  and  endeavors.  Accepting,  justifying  or 
excusing  on  the  account  of  sincere  honest  endeavors  (as  they  are  called),  and 
men's  doing  what  they  can,  &c.,  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  something 
that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  counten-ailing  some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit  arising  from  the  fmibiguity  of  the 
phrase,  sincere  endeavors.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  indistinctnesj-^  and  unfixedness 
in  most,  or  at  least  very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mistakes,  strong  preju- 
dices, inextricable  confusion,  and  endless  controversy. 

The  word  sincere,  is  most  commonly  used  to  signify  something  that  is  good : 
men  are  habituated  to  understand  by  it  the  same  zshonest  and  upright  ;  which 
terras  excite  an  idea  of  some  good  thing  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense ;  good  in 
the  sight  of  him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  heart.  And. 
therefore,  men  think  that  if  a  person  be  sincere,  he  will  certainly  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  endeavors,  this  suggests  to  men's  minds 
as  much,  as  that  his  heart  and  Will  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty,  as  to 
virtuous  inclination  ;  he  honestly  and  uprightly  dtsues  and  endeavors  to  do  as  he 
\s  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  un- 
reasonable to  punish  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors,  the 
thing  endeavored  being  beyond  his  power. — Whereas  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  word  sincerehas  these  different  significations  : 

1.  Sincerity,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no  more  than  reality 
of  Will  and  endeavor,  with  respect  to  any  thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ; 
without  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  endeavor  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  desire  to  obtain  a  thing, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  or  does  really  endeavor  after  a  thing,  he  is  said  sincerely  to 
desire  or  endeavor  it ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  or  virtuousness  of 
the  principle  he  acts  from,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  end  he  acts  for. 
Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbor's  wife,  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and 
very  helpful  in  her  case,  makes  a  show  of  desiring  and  endeavoring  her  restora- 
tion to  health  and  vigor  ;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  show,  but  there  is  a  reality 
in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire  to  have  her  health  restored 
and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  endeavors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  anc 
endeavor  it ;  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the  principle 
he  acts  from,  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous  passion  ;  having  lived  in 
adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires  to  have  her  health  and  vigor  restored,  that 
he  may  return  to  his  criminal  pleasures  with  her.     Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and  endeavor  of  some 
sor'  or  other,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other,  but  a  virtuous  sincerity. 
That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of  those  particular  acts,  that  are  the  matter  of 
virtue  or  dut)-,  there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  virtue, 
consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  piinciple  exercised  in  it 
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There  iS  not  only  the  reahty  of  the  act,  that  is  as  it  were  the  body  ol  the  duty ; 
but  also  the  soul,  which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a  pure  intention ;  not  from 
sinister  views,  or  by-ends :  he  not  only  in  reality  desires  and  seeks  the  thing 
to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some  end  or  other ;  but  he  wills 
the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as  neither  forced  nor  bribed  ;  the  virtue  of  the 
thing  is  properly  the  object  of  the  Will. 

in  the  ibnner  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  smcere,  m  opposition  to  a  mere 
pretence,  and  show  of  the  particular  thing  to  he  done  or  exhibited,  without  any 
real  desire  or  endeavor  at  all.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere, 
in  opposition  io  that  show  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  matter  of  duty, 
without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  it,  which 
there  is  a  show  of.  A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypocrite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly  valuable  or  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  the  thing,  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  sincerity,  uprightness,  integrity,  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  a  being 
of  a  perfect  heart.  And  if  there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as 
there  ought  to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  the  man  is  not  able  to 
perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  bt  connected  with  his  sincere  desires  and 
endeavors,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  his 
Will  shall  surely  be  accepted  for  his  deed  ;  and  such  a  sincere  Will  and  en- 
deavor is  all  that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of  God. 
But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and  endeavors,  it  having  no  vir- 
tue in  it  (as  was  observed  before),  can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case, 
to  recommend,  satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 
whatsoever. 

Corol.  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things  appeai-s,  from  the  consideration  of  any  moral  weight  of  that  former 
kind  of  sincerity,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  at  all  obliging  us  to  believe,  or 
leading  us  to  suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  prom^ises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benetit  whatsoever,  to  any 
desires,  prayers,  endeavors,  striving  or  obedience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no 
true  virtue  or  holiness  in  their  hearts ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  utmost  degree  of  endeavor,  that  is  possible  to  be  in  a  person 
without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God's  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  those 
holy  exercises,  which  are  the  result  of  a  supernatural  renovation  :  such  as  a 
supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love  to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c., 
that  these  inward  dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  they 
are  b>  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men  are  brought 
to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavors,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  are  accepted ; 
and  that  this  must  be  all  that  God  requires,  in  order  to  men's  being  received  as 
the  objects  of  his  favor,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condition 
of  salvation.  Concerning  w^hich,  I  would  observe,  that  in  such  a  manner  of 
speaking  of  men's  being  accepted,  because  they  arp  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  there  is  evidently  a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  that 
which  is  truly  good ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished  For 
if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from  some  good  principle, 
disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some  virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  Will; 
their  so  doing  what  they  can,  is  in  some  respects  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they 
did  nothing  '  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral  goodness  in  a 
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man's  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmiU's  doing  what  it  can ;  because  the 
action  docs  no  more  proceed  tiom  virtue ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity 
of  endeavor,  or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a  proper  or 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favor  and  acceptance,  or  the  condition  of  any 
reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true  moral  weight  or  value. 

Corol.  2.  Hence  also  it  fdlows,  that  there  is  nothing  that  appears  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to  determine,  that  God 
will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  be- 
stow true  holiness  and  eternal  life  on  those  Heathen,  who  are  sincere  (in  the 
sense  abo\  e  explained)  in  their  endeavors  to  find  out  the  Will  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that  they  may  escape  his  future 
displeasure  and  WTath,  and  obtain  happiness  in  the  future  state  throueh  his 
favor. 


SECTION   VI. 


Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue,  but  utterly  inconsisten' 
with  it ;  and  all,  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Inclinaiions,  inconsistent  with 
Arminian  Notions  of  Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  Will,  as  Arminians  talk  of,  to  be  requisite 
to  virtue  and  ^-ice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to  common  sense. 

If  indifference  belongs  to  libert)^-  of  Will,  as  Jirminians  suppose,  and  it  be 
essential  to  a  A*irtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  liberty,  as  they 
also  suppose ;  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in  the  time  of  indifference.  And  so 
it  will  follow,  that  in  order  to  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  in- 
different in  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent  and 
cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  which  is  performed,  so  much  the  better ; 
because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much  the  greater  libert)'.  But  is  this 
agreeable  to  the  light  of  nature  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions,  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  have  of  virtue,  that  it  lies  in  that,  which  is  contrary  to  in- 
difference, even  in  the  tendency  and  inclination  of  the  heart  to  virtuous  action ; 
and  that  the  stronger  the  inclination,  and  so  the  further  from  indifference,  the 
more  virtuous  the  heart,  and  so  much  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds 
from  it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before  demonstrated)  that 
there  may  be  an  act  of  Will  in  a  state  of  indifierence ;  for  instance,  this  act, 
viz.,  the  Will's  determining  to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference,  and  give 
itself  a  prej")onderation  one  way,  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian  principles, 
that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  Will  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists, 
because  this  only  is  performed,  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  indifference 
and  so  in  a  state  of  liberty  :  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its  equilib- 
rium, it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state ;  and  therefore  all  the  acts,  which  follow 
afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can  have  the  nature  neither  of  virtue  nor  vice. 
Or  if  the  thing,  which  the  Will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
80  of  liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  then  this  determination  is  that  alone  wherein  virtue  consists,  and 
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ny  proceeding  to  action  after  the  scale  is  turned  by  i  onsidoi  ation.  So  tliat  il 
will  follow,  from  these  principles,  that  all  thai  is  done  after  the  mind,  by  any 
means,  is  once  out  of  its  equilibrium  and  already  possessed  by  an  inclina<ion, 
fjid  arising  from  that  inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  viifue  or  vice 
and  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But  how  plainly  contrary  is  this 
to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  anil  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  vir- 
tuous actions  ?  Which  is,  that  they  are  actions,  which  proceed  from  a  heart 
ipell  disposed  antl  inclhwd  ;  and  the  stronger,  and  the  vaovc  fixed  and  determin- 
ed the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of  virtue,  and  so  the 
more  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  it.  But  if  there  be  any  acts,  which  are  done 
iu  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring  immediately  from  perfect  indifference  and 
coldness  of  heart,  they  c?nnot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition 
in  the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense,  have  no  sincere 
goodness  in  them,  having  no  virtue  of  heart  in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous 
heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  favors  virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one 
perfectly  cold  and  indifferent  about  it. 

Ami  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  or  that  arise 
immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot  be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
they  are  not  determined  by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state  of  indifference  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  act's  arising  immediately  out  of  in- 
difference. But  those  acts  which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  can- 
not be  virtuous  or  vicious  by  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the  other,  can  any  actions  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  Arminian  principles.  If  the  action  he  deter- 
mimd  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous  ;  because  the  action  is 
not  done  in  a  state  of  indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise  from  such  a  state, 
aid  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If  the  action  be  not  determined  b}  a 
\  receding  act  of  choice,  then  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  then  the  Will  is 
1  ot  self-determined  in  it.  So  that  it  is  made  certain,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice 
can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  universe. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  performed  in  a 
Jtate  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that  being  a  state  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  common  sense  ;  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  indifference  itself,  in 
many  cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  see  my  neigh- 
bor or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest  degree  merited  of  me,  in  ex- 
'trerae  distress,  and  ready  to  perish,  I  find  an  indifference  in  my  heart  with  res- 
pect to  any  thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief.  So 
if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my  father,  or  do  num 
berless  other  things,  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  being  indifferent,  for  a  tno- 
taent,  would  be  highly  vicious  and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  liberty  of  indifference 
is  essential  to  virtue  and  vice,  destroys  the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the 
gailt  of  different  crimes,  and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious, 
horrid  iniquties;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury,  blasphemy,  (fee. 
b'or,  according  to  these  principles,  there  is  no  harm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  perfect  indifference  with  respect  to  these  crimes  :  nay,  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  in  order  to  any  virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them.  But 
for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be  next 
doer  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely  near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing 
the  lact :  for  equilibrium  is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation  ;  anc 
one,  even  the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  considered),  is  choice 
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And  iiot  only  so,  but  f()r  the  Will  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  "with 
respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the  mind  to  be  in  such  a  statu,  as  to  be  full  as 
likely  to  choose  them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  li 
our  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  is  as  near  to  choosing  as  refusing, 
and  wliereiii  it  must  of  necessity,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely 
to  commit  them,  as  to  refrain  from  them  ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness 
of  choosing  and  committing  them  7  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often  being  in  such 
a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and  forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there 
being  an  equilibrium,  and  no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other  ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected,  as 
an  inevitable  const>quence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things,  that  we  should  choose 
them  as  often  as  reject  them  :  that  it  should  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary, 
as  equality  in  the  effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the  efl'ect  arises.  Why 
then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arrninian  scheme  of  liberty  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  ha- 
bits or  dispositions.  If  liberty  of  indijference  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then 
there  can  he  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which  are  con- 
trary to  indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very  destruction  and  exclu- 
sion of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  in  which  no  liberty  is  exer- 
cised ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  indifference  under  bias  and 
preponderation  ! 

And  if  self-determining  -power  in  the  Will  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
praise,  blame,  &c.,  then  nothing  done  by  the  Will  can  be  any  further  praise  or 
blamewoithy,  than  so  far  as  the  Will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself, 
and  the  scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  Will  has  over  itself  And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  not  be  put  out  of  its  balance  already,  the  preponderation 
must  not  be  determined  and  effected  beforehand ;  and  so  the  self-determining  act 
anticipated.  Thus  it  appears  another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent 
with  that  liberty,  which  Arniinians  suppose  to  be  necessarj'  to  virtue  or  vice; 
and  so  it  follows,  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning  the  inconsistence  ot 
necessity  with  liberty,  praise,  dispraise,  &c.  None  will  deny,  that  bias  and  in- 
clination may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibility  of  the 
Will's  determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  necessity.  This 
Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  Will  of  God,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints, 
with  respect  to  good ;  and  the  Will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore 
if  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  liberty  ;  then,  when  fixed  inclination  is  to  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  virtue,  vice,  praise  or  blame.  And 
if  so,  then  the  nearer  habits  are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  lib- 
erty, and  so  diminish  praise  and  blame.  If  very  strong  habits  destroy  liberty, 
the  less  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to  their  degree  of  strength. 
And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when 
performed  without  any  inclination  or  habitual  bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  liberty. 

Every  prepossessing,  fixed  bias  on  the  mind,  brings  a  degree  of  moral  ina- 
bility for  the  contrary ;  because  so  far  as  the  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed, 
BO  much  hinderance  is  there  of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  inability  be 
inconsistent  with  njoral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  viie,  then,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of  heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  in- 
clination ;  whether  covetousness,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else  j  so 
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much  the  more  excusable  persons  are  ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil  acts  oi 
this  kind  the  nature  of  vice.  And  on  the  contrary,  whatever  excellent  disposi- 
tions and  inclinations  they  have,  so  much  are  they  the  less  virtuous. 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart,  whether  it  be  to  a  greater 
or  less  decjree,  can  be  in  any  degree  virtuous  or  vicious ;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  at  all  praise  or  blameworthy. — Because,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  habit  not  to  be  of  such  strength,  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral 
ability  and  self-determining  power  ;  or  hinder  but  that,  although  the  act  be  part- 
ly from  bias,  yet  it  may  be  in  part  from  self-determination  ;  yet  in  this  case,  all 
that  is  from  antecedent  bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  more  must  be  considered  than  what 
arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  influence  of  that  bias,  because 
liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more ;  so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  in- 
clination, is  thrown  away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  habits,  let  them  be  stronger  or 
weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  eithei  virtue  or  vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  there  may 
be  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  in  habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  habits 
may  be  the  effects  of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  liberty  ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  habits,  which  are  natural,  or 
that  are  born  or  created  with  us  can  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  yet  they  will 
not  prove  this  of  habits,  which  have  been  acquired  and  established  by  repeated 
free  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not  at  all  help  the 
matter.  For  if  freedom  of  Will  be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  then  there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this 
liberty  is  exercised.  If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things,  that  he  does,  exer- 
cises liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circumstances,  that 
his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series  of  acts  or  events  that  come  to 
pass  necessarily ;  those  consequent  acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardabiC 
or  punishable ;  but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are  necessary,  have 
no  more  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  than  health  or  sickness  of  body  have  pro- 
perly the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of 
temperance  or  intemperance  ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of  the  artificer  ;  or  the  good- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a  garden  are  moral  virtues,  being  the 
effects  of  the  free  and  faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  liberty  be  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  morality  of  actions  and  necessity  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  as  Arminians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  effects  whatsoever,  let 
the  cause  be  ever  so  good  or  bad,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or 
vice  must  be  only  in  the  free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes, 
the  necessity  that  attends  the  good  and  evil  habits  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  free  acts  in  their  state  of 
probation,  are  not  reward  able  or  punishable. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Arminians  concerning  lib- 
erty and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any 
such  habits  or  qualities  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitxide,  gen- 
erosity, heavenly-mindednesa ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Christ 
?.bove  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives  ;  or  in  delight  in 
noliness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  love  to  enemies,  univer- 
sal benevolence  to  mankind :  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
Vol.  II.  15 
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vicious,  or  worthy  of  dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid^  jeastly,  mahgnant,  devihs 
dispositions;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God.  and  thingi 
sacred  and  holy  ;  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  envious,  and  cruel  towards  men. 
For  all  these  thino;s  are  dispositions  and  incliiuitions  of  the  heart.  And  in 
short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no 
such  thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sin  :  and  the  stronger 
those  habits  or  dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be  called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the 
further  thev  are  from  being  so  indeed ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the 
more  fixed  "their  pride,  envy,  ingratitude  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
thev  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his  own  repeated 
acts,  or  by  anv  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the  most  hellish  disposition,  des- 
perately inclined  to  treat  his  neighbors  with  injuriousness,  contempt  and 
malio-nity  :  the  further  they  should  be  from  any  disposition  to  be  angry  with  him, 
or  in  the"  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  person,  who 
is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him  to  the  most  amiable  actions, 
admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c.,  so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  reward- 
able  or  commendable.  On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far 
from  beino-  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness,  Avhich  he 
performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart.  And  above  all,  the 
infinitely  holy  and  cracious  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  any  thing  commenda- 
ble, his  crood  inclinations  being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the 
utmost  possible  distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the  stronger 
the  inclinations  of  any  are  to  virtue,  and  the  more  they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous 
thev  are  ;  and  the  more  they  love  wickedness,  the  less  vicious. — Whether  these 
thinfjs  are  accreeable  to  Scripture,  let  ever}'  Christian,  and  every  man  who  has 
read  the  Bible,  judge  :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  common  sense,  let 
every  one  judge,  that  has  human  understanding  in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pureue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that  ^^rtlle  and  vice  are 
whollv  excluded  out  of  the  world  ;  and  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  one  or  the  other ;  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  pro- 
pensity, disposition  or  habit  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been  shown ; 
because  they,  so  far  as  they  take  place,  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and  exclude  all  capacity  of  either  virtue  or  vice. 
— And  if  habits  and  dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither 
can  the  exercise  of  these  dispositions  be  so ;  for  the  exercise  of  bias  is  not  the 
exercise  oifrce  self- determining  Will,  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in 
it  Consequently,  no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill  dis- 
posed, nor  in  actinsf  from  a  good  or  bad  disposition.  And  whether  this  bias  or 
disposition,  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  exists  but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  Will, 
which  is  the  effect  of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect. 
Or  if  there  be  no  previous  disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  that 
determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that  determines  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
contingence,  that  happens  to  the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him  ;  and  is  nc- 
cessarv,  as  to  any  inclination  or  choice  of  his ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  maKe  him 
either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree  is  better  than  other  trees, 
because  it  oftener  happens  to  be  lit  upon  by  a  swan  or  nightingale  ;  or  a  rack 
more  vicious  than  other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happf  ned  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it.  So  that  there  is  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  good  or  bad  dispositions, 
either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or 
bad  previous  inclination ;  nor  yet  any  viitue  or  vice,  in  acting  wholly  v\-ithout 
any  previous  inclination.     Where  then  shall  we  find  room  for  virtue  or  vice  1 
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SECTION    VII, 


Arrainiin  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  influence  of  Motive  and  In. 
ducemeni,  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Actions. 

As  Jirminian  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essential  to  virtue  or  vice, 
are  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  in  their  being  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous 
and  vicious  habits  and  dispositions ;  so  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  inconsistency 
with  all  intluence  of  motives  in  moral  actions. 

It  is  equally  against  those  notions  of  liberty  of  Will,  whether  there  be, 
previous  to  the  act  of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  prepon- 
derancy  of  those  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  move  the  inclination. 
And,  indeed,  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing ;  to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway  and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  way. 

Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  motives  do  alter  the  inclination, 
and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will  not  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  present 
argument.  For  if  motives  operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they 
operate  by  destroying  the  mind's  indifference,  and  laying  it  under  a  bias.  But 
to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it  is  not  to  leave  the  Will  to  its 
own  self-determination,  but  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something 
extrinsic,  which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to  its  own 
determination.  So  that  what  is  done  from  motive,  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  And  besides,  if  the  acts  of  the  Will  are  excited  by  motives,  those  mo- 
tives are  the  causes  of  those  acts  of  the  Will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  Will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the  cause.  And  if  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  motive  causes  the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the 
motive  determines  volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free,  in  the  sense  oi  Jirminian s  (as  has  been  largely  shown  already),  and  con- 
sequently can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

The  supposition,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  as  an  insufficient 
evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  manner,  impertinently  alleged  in  this 
case ;  namely,  the  supposition  that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspending 
action  for  the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  should  be  said,  though  it 
be  true,  that  the  Will  is  under  a  necessity  of  finally  following  the  strongest 
motive ;  yet  it  may,  for  the  present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  motive  presented, 
till  there  has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare  its  real 
weight  with  the  merit  of  other  motives,     I  answer  as  follows : 

Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining  thus  to  suspend  and 
consider,  be  that  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this 
all  virtue  and  vice  must  consist;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and 
are  the  effects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  some 
good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  men  are  fast  asleep,  aiid  are  the  con- 
sequences of  what  they  did  when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here 
observe  two  things : 

1.  To  suppose,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  consists  in  determining^ 
whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or  not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
For,  according  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder 
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sodomy,  blasphemy,  tc  ,  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature  of  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  ol'  thorough  consideration  before  the}-  were 
perpetrated,  which  brings  their  viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  ail 
crimes  equal.  If  it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases :  1  answer,  this  is 
inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  veiy  thing  to  be,  which,  at  the  same  time,  L 
supposed  not  to  be ;  it  supposes  all  moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness. 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  tliemselves,  in  their  oicn  nature,  to  be  more  heinous  than  others,  antecedent  to 
consideration  or  inconsideration,  which  lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obliga- 
tion to  consider  in  some  cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  consisted  only  in  the 
act  of  the  Will,  whereby  it  determines  whether  to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least,  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the 
Will  on  this  determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  motive,  and  necessarily  follows 
the  strongest  motive ;  and  so  is  necessary,  even  in  that  act  wherein  alone  it  is 
either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  concerning  the  inconsistence  of  Arminian 
notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influence  of  motives. — I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  it  is  possible  for  motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind  so  powerful,  and 
exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light,  and  under  so  advantageous  circumstances,  as  to  be 
mvincible ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to.  In  this  case,  jirniinians 
will  doubtless  say,  liberty-  is  destroyed.  And  if  so,  then  if  motives  are  exhibited 
with  halfso  much  power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 
go  half-way  towaids  destroying  it.  If  a  thousand  degrees  of  motive  abolish  all 
liberty,  then  live  hundred  take  it  half  away.  If  one  degree  oi'  the  influence  of 
motive  does  not  at  all  infringe  or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees; 
for  nothing  doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degi-ees  do  not  diminish  the 
Will's  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thousand.  For  nothing 
multiplied  ever  so  much,  comes  to  but  nothing.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion,  that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  t-hen  the 
greatest  degree  of  it  cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  is  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts  it  in  some 
degree ;  and  consequently  hurts  and  diminishes  virtue.  If  invincible  motives^ 
to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the  freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all 
the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more  forcible  the  motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so 
much  the  less  vii-tue ;  and  the  weaker  the  motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue  ,  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agreeable  to  common 
sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are  some  instances  wherein  the  soul 
chooses  without  any  motive,  what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am 
sure,  there  is  no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it.  Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no  good 
end ;  for  it  is  for  no  end  at  all.  If  it  were  for  any  end,  the  view  of  the  end 
would  be  the  motive  exciting  to  the  act ;  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and 
so  from  no  good  aim,  then  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  therefore, 
according  to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  in  the 
motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind  without  any  aim 
or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and  which  knows  not  whither,  nor  why  and  where- 
fore, it  is  moved. 

Corol.  1.  By  these  things  it  appears,  that  the  argument  against  the  Calvin- 
istSy  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhortations,  invitations,  expostulations, 
fcc,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Jirminians,  is  truly  against  themselves.     For  these 
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things  can  operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effect,  than  as  in  them  is  exhibited 
motive  aud  inducement,  tending  to  excite  and  determine  the  acts  of  the  Will. 
But  it  follows,  on  their  principles,  that  the  acts  of  Will  excited  by  such  causes, 
cannot  be  virtuous;  because  so  far  as  I  hey  are  from  these,  they  are  not  from 
the  Will's  self-<letermining  power.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  while  to  olfer  any  arguments  to  persuade  men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or 
voluntary  action  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiablcness 
of  ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice.  This  notion  of 
liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  endeavors  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by 
instruction  or  persuasion,  precept  or  example  :  for  though  these  things  may 
induce  men  to  what  is  niattrially  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  take  away 
tlie  form  of  virtue,  because  they  destroy  liberty  ;  as  they,  by  their  own  power, 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  equilibrium,  determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the 
work  of  self-determining  power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instruc- 
tions are  that  are  given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  that  are  used,  and 
the  more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they  have  so  much  the  greater  tendency  to 
put  the  Will  out  of  its  balance,  to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination  ;  and 
so  to  exclude  the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows,  from  these  principles,  that  God  has  no  hand  in  any 
man's  virtue,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ; 
that  none  of  the  moral  methods  He  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  have  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  instructions, 
which  he  has  given  to  men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  by 
prophets,  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  all  his  counsels,  invitations, 
promises,  threatenings,  warnings  and  expostulations;  that  all  means  he  has 
used  with  men,  in  ordinances,  or  providences  ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  to  excite  any  one  virtuous  act 
of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing  morally  good  or  commendable,  in  any 
respect  For  there  is  no  way  that  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue, 
but  one  of  these  three.  Either  ( 1,)  by  a  physical  operation  on  the  heart.  But 
all  effects  that  are  wrought  in  men  this  way,  have  no  virtue  in  them,  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  Arminians.  Or,  (2,)  morally,  by  exhibiting  motives  to 
the  understanding,  to  excite  good  acts  in  the  Will.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  volitions,  which  are  excited  by  motives,  are  necessary,  and  not 
excited  by  a  self-moving  povv^er ;  and  therefore,  by  their  principles,  there  is  no 
virtue  in  them.  Or,  (3,)  by  merely  giving  the  Will  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine itself  concerning  the  objects  proposed,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its 
own  uncaused,  unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice  :  for  they  do 
nothing  but  give  the  Will  opportunity  to  determine  itself  either  way,  either 
to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under  any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  is 
really  as  much  of  an  opportunity  given  to  determine  in  favor  of  evil,  as  of 
good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly  follow  from  the 
Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ;  namely,  that  God  acts  an 
inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many  counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  entreaties,  &c 
with  sinners,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  sin  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue  :  and 
that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow,  from  their  doctrine,  that 
God  does  these  things  when  he  knows,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no 
manner  of  tendency  to  promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at ;  yea,  knows  that 
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if  they  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent  vrdh  such  ai  ef- 
fect, and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputation  of  insinceuty  would  thia 
fix  on  Him,  who  is  infinitely  holy  and  true ! — So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine, 
which,  if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High, 
and  fix  on  Him  the  charge  of  hypocrisy ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  ; 
accordini;  to  their  frequent,  and  vehement  exclamations  and  invectives. 

Carol.  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section,  it  again  appearSj 
that  ^irrninian  principles  and  notions,  when  fairly  examined  and  pursued  in 
their  demonstrable  consequences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world, 
and  make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  case ; 
or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived  of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the 
very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice  implies  absurdity  and  contradiction. — l-or  it  is 
absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of  mind 
without  any  good  intention  or  aim  ;  and,  by  their  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
a  viituous  act  with  a  good  intention  or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a 
motive.  So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act 
with  a  good  design  and  end  ;  and  it  is  self-eviilent,  there  can  be  none  without : 
consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous  act  at  all. 

Corol.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  and  the 
being  of  a  faculty'  of  Will,  cannot  consist  together ;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  act  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  Will ; 
no  Will  can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed  without 
inclination,  without  motive,  without  end,  must  be  performed  without  any  con- 
cern of  the  Will.  To  suppose  an  act  of  the  Will  without  these,  implies  a 
contradiction.  If  the  soul  in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end  ;  then,  in  that  act  (as 
was  observed  before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no  inclination 
to  any  thing ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act  it  desires  nothing,  and  chooses 
nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act  of  choice  in  the  case  :  and  that  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  there  is  no  act  of  Will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this, 
there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act  wherein  the  Will  is  concerned ;  and  ac- 
cordintT  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the 
principles  of  Arminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous  or  vicious  act 
wherein  the  Will  is  not  concerned.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  anj 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at  all. 

Corol.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  influenced 
by  either  previous  inclination  or  motive,  another  strange  thing  will  follow ;  and 
this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot  foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his 
creatures,  but  he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  concerning 
them.  For  all  conjecture,  in  things  of  this  nature,  must  depend  on  some  dis- 
cernincr  or  apprehension  c  '  these  two  things,  previous  disposition  and  motive^ 
which,  as  has  been  observeu,  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  reiJ 
c  orisequen:  2j  altogether  exclude. 
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PART  IV. 


WMjaREIN  THE  GHIEI  GROUNDS  OF  THE  REASONINGS  OF  ARMINUm.,  tn  SVtr  jm. «  -ND 
UEKENCE  OF  THE  FOREMENTIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBERTY,  HOKaL  nvJl'-W.T,  c/C, 
ANT    AGAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


SECTION     I 


The  Essence  of  the  Virtue  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the  Hearr,  and  Acts  of  the  Wil., 
hes  not  in  their  Cause,  but  their  Naturu. 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to  establish  the 
toremcntioncrl  notions  of  Uberty,  virtue,  vice,  &c.,  is  a  supposition,  that  the  vir- 
tuousness  of  '.he  dispositions,  or  acts  of  the  Will,  consists,  not  in  the  nature  of 
these  dispositions  or  acts,  but  wholly  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  them  :  so  that  if  the 
disposition  of  the  mind,  or  act  of  the  Will,  be  ever  so  good,  yet  if  the  cause  of 
the  disposition  or  act  be  not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
in  it ;  and,  on  the  contrar)',  if  the  Will,  in  its  inclination  or  acts,  be  ever  so 
bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our  vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing 
vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it.  Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretended 
demonstralion,  or  self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  and  commendableness,  or 
vice  and  blameworthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  Will,  which  are  not 
from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  determination  of  the  Will  itself. 

Now  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  appear  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
take, yea,  a  gross  absurdity  ;  and  that  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thinsfs  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious  disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  vii  tuous- 
ness  or  viciousness  of  them  consists,  not  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  nature  of  them. 

If  the  essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and  of  viciousness  or 
fault,  docs  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are 
Baid  to  be  our  virtue  or  our  fault,  but  in  their  cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no- 
where at  all.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  \dcious  act  of  Will  lies  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  act,  but  the  cause ;  so  that  its  being  of  a  bad  nature  will  not  make 
it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises  from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours,  as 
its  cause,  or  something  in  us  that  is  our  fault :  then,  for  the  same  reason  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  cause  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  its 
cause  :  that  evd  determination  of  ours  is  not  our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of 
a  bad  nature,  unless  it  arises  from  some  cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when 
we  are  come  to  this  higher  cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds  good  ; 
though  this  cause  be  of  a  bad  nature,  yet  we  are  not  at  all  to  ^lame  on  that  ac- 
coimt,  unless  it  arises  from  something  faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness 
lie  in  the  nature  of  this  cause,  but  in  the  cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must 
drive  faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  cause  to  a  higher,  in  infini- 
tum :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the  world,  and  to  allow  it  no 
possibility  of  existence  anywhere  in  the  universality  of  things.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, vice,  or  moral  evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect  ;  because 
fault  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  their  cause ;  as  well  as  be- 
cause effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably  connected  with  their  cause ' 
therefore  the  cause  only  is  to  blame.     And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lit 
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only  in  thai  came,  which  Ls  a  came  only,  and  no  effect  oi  any  thing  Nv^r  ye« 
ean  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thin^  itsell".  not  in  it« 
being  from  any  determination  of  ours,  nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  s\  hich  is  the 
cause,  nor  indeed  from  any  cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect, 
xwl  /'HS  .-ic  cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain,  it  is  not  the  natv.rf  of  habit" 
o:  acts  of  \Vill  that  makes  them  virtuous  or  faulty,  but  the  cause,  must  munedi- 
attly  run  himself  out  of  his  own  assertion  ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly 
contradict  and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not  from  their  nature,  oi 
from  any  thing  inherent  in  then,  but  because  they  are  from  a  bad  cause,  it  must 
be  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  and  so  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  Will  must  be  baa,  because  the  cause  \sbad,  or  ^f  an 
evil  nature,  or  has  badness  as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the 
Will  must  be  good,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  or  its  being  of  a  good 
kind  and  nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the  verj-  supposition  of  fault  and 
praise  lying  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  cause,  contradicts  itself,  and 
does  at  least  resolve  the  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  nature  of  things,  and 
supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a  caviller  has  a  mind  to  run 
irom  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  "  No,  the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  cause,  lies 
not  in  this,  that  the  cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  nature,  but  that  the  cause  is  evil  in 
that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  cause."  Still  the  absurdity  will  follow 
nira  ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  cause  before  charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the 
uiame  must  be  laid  to  the  higher  cause,  and  must  consist  in  that's  being  evil  or 
of  an  evil  nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  thing 
r)l;»meworthy,  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  cause.  And  if  any  is  so 
foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and  ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that, 
which  is  the  first  cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  aiid  will  say,  all  the  blame 
lies  in  that  ;  then,  at  last,  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that  the  faultiness  of  the 
thine,  which  he  supposes  alone  blameworthy,  lies  wholly  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  not  in  the  original  or  cause  oi  it ;  for  the  supposition  is  that  it  has 
no  orio-inal,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by  nothing  faulty  in  us, 
beino-  absolutely  without  any  cause.  And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader 
IS  taken  in  his  flight. 

It  is  acrreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that  moral  evil,  with  its 
desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  ot 
the  Will ;  and  not  in  the  deformity-  of  something  else,  diverse  from  the  very  thing 
•  tself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Which  would 
oe  absurd,  because  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  thing,  that  is  innocent  and  not 
wil,  is  truly  evil  and  faults',  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
Uction  ;  for  it  would  be  "to  suppose  the  very  thing,  which  is  morally  evil  and 
)lamev.'orthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blameworthy  ;  but  that  something  else,  which 
^  its  cause,  is  only  to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist 
in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces  it. 

It  is  true,  a  cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  cause  of  vice :  it  may  bt 
wickedness  in  the  cause,  that  it  produces  wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a 
contradiction,  tu  suppose  that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wickedness  ;  and  the 
wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  produced,  is  another.  And  therefore,  the 
wickedness  of  the  latter  iocs  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it  ;  anc 
the  wickedness  of  both  lies  in  the  evH  nature  of  the  things,  which  are  wicked 
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The  thing,  which  makes  siii  hateful,  is  that  by  which  it  deserves  punishment ; 
which  is  but  the  expiession  of  hatred.  And  that,  which  renders  virtue  lovely. 
Is  the  same  with  that,  on  the  account  of  which,  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  re- 
ward ;  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes 
vice  hateful,  is  its  hateful  nature  ;  and  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  its 
iraiable  natuie.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  deformity  that  is  inherent  in  that  good 
or  evil  Will,  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it) 
which  is  their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise,  according  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  rise  of  a  hate- 
ful disposition  or  act  of  Will,  be  also  hateful  ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil 
Will  ;  that  is  entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under  a 
distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in  the  nature  of  an  evil 
volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  foregoing  act,  which  is  its  cause  ;  otherwise 
the  evil  volition,  which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
some  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  cause  morally  evil. 

Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  of  dispraise,  according 
to  common  sense  ;  not  because  something  as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was 
the  cause  that  produced  it ;  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own  inherent 
deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable,  and  worthy  of  praise,  not  merely 
because  something  else  went  before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused 
it  to  take  place  there  ;  for  instance,  our  own  choice  ;  we  choose  to  love  virtue, 
aiid,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into  the  love  of  it ;  but  because 
of  the  amiableness  and  condecency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart. 
If  that  was  the  case,  that  v,e  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  produced  that  love 
in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no  otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy 
than  as  love  to  virtue,  or  some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  im- 
plied in  it.  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  some 
amiable  quality  in  the  nature  of  the  choice.  If  we  chose  to  love  virtue,  not  in 
iove  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that  was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  dispo- 
sition in  the  choice,  the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise, 
according  to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a  good  nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something  said  by  an  author, 
that  has  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  m  America.  "  A  necessary  holiness  (says 
he*)  is  no  holiness.  Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  could  be  rio-hteous. 
And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must  be  created,  yea,  must  exercise  thought  and 
reflection,  before  he  was  righteous."  There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in 
that  place,  and  also  in  p.  437,  438,  439,  440.  If  these  things  are  so,  it  wnll 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no  righteous  choice ; 
there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ;  because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous 
goes  before  it.  For  he  plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  be  righteous,  as  what  must 
go  before  righteousness  :  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being  the  effect  of 
the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness :  for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary, 
and  cannot  prevent  the  influence  or  efficacy  of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore  is  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  cause  :  and  he  says,  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righteousness  be  righteousness  or  holi- 
ness, nor  can  any  thing  that  is  consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness  ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righteousness  and  holiness  is  at  once 
shut  out  of  the  world,  amd  no  door  left  open,  by  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter 
Vnto  the  world. 

•  Scrip.  Doc.  of  Original  Sin         180,  3d  Edit. 
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I  suppose,  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  absurd,  /^consistent 
notion,  with  respect  to  internal  inclinations  and  vol  it  ions  themselves  (or  notions 
that  imply  il),  viz.,  that  the  essence  of  their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their 
nature,  but  their  cause  ;  was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  coimnon 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions,  and  sensible  motions  of 
the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions 
themselves  ;  which,  taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them,  lies  in  those  inter- 
nal dispositions  and  volitions,  which  are  the  cause  of  them.  Now,  being  always 
ased  to  determine  this,  without  hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  actions ; 
which  are  the  things,  that  in  the  common  ase  of  language  are  signified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  actions,  or  their  doings  ;  hence,  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
volitions,  and  int-rnal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  their  actions,  or  what  they  do,  they  unwaj-ily  determined  the  case  must  also 
be  the  same  with  these,  as  with  external  actions ;  not  considering  the  vast 
Jiirerence  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  cause  should 
be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or 
praise  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  that,  which  he  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of,  and  has  no 
hand  in  ? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  cause,  being  the  author,  having  a  hand, 
and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  ^1llgarly  understood  for  being  the 
designing,  voluntary'  cause,  or  cause  by  antecedent  choice  ;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  men  are  not,  in  this  sense,  the  causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
Wills,  in  any  case  ;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind 
before  the  first  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice.  As 
the  phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the  producer  by  an 
intecedent  act  of  Will  ;  but  as  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act 
of  Will  itself,  by  his  being  the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  acting, 
or  in  exercise  in  that  act  ;  if  the  phrase  of  being  the  author,  is  used  to  signify 
this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men's  being  the  authors  of  their  own 
acts  of  Will,  in  order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on 
account  of  them.  A  nd  common  sense  teaches,  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of 
external  actions,  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  causes  of  them  by 
an  act  of  Will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  justly  blamed  or  praised  ;  but 
it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  Will  themselves.  But 
this  may  appear  more  manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 


SECTION    II, 


The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  that  metaphysical  Notion  of  Action  and  Agency, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  Defenc*ers  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine 
concerning  Liberty,  moral  Agency,  &c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  verj'  much  a  ground  of  argument  and  supposed 
demonstration  by  Arminians,  in  defence  of  the  forementioned  principles,  concern- 
ing moral  agency,  rirtue,  \'ice,  &c.,  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  agency  and 
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action.  They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  powei ,  it  has  no  power 
of  action  ;  if"  its  volitions  be  .lot  caused  by  itself,  but  are  excited  and  deterraineH 
by  some  extrinsic  cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts;  and  that  the  scuf 
cannot  be  active,  but  mus^^be  wholly  passive,  in  those  etfects  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  U'xessarily,  and  fiot  from  its  own  free  determination. 

Mr  Chubb  lays  ^Le  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty,  and  of  his  arguments 
♦^o  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position,  that  man  is  an  agent,  and  capable  of 
action.  Which  doubtless  is  true ;  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
action,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time ;  and  that 
nothing,  that  is  an  action,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  another  ;  and  he 
insists,  that  a  necessary  agent,  or  an  agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act, 
is  a  plain  contradiction. 

But  those  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which  men  build  on  the 
meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  ;  especially  when  that  meaning  is 
abstruse,  inconsistent,  and  entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in 
common  speech. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  action,  as  Mr.  Chubb  and  many  others  use  it, 
is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsistent,  is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  an  action,  that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness : 
that  is  (according  to  their  sense  of  passiveness),  it  is  under  the  power,  influence 
or  action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies,  that  action  has  no  cause,  and  is  nc 
effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  implies  passiveness,  or  the  being  subject  to  the  power 
ana  action  of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold,  that  the  mind's  action  is  the  effect 
of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  free  and  voluntary  determination ; 
which  is  the  same  with  free  choice.  So  that  action  is  the  effect  of  something 
preceding,  even  a  preceding  act  of  choice ;  and  consequently,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  action  of  the  preceding  cause,  which 
is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  active.  So  that  here  we 
have  this  contradiction,  that  action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again,  they  say,  necessity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  action,  and  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction ;  and  so 
their  notion  of  action  implies  contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And 
therefore,  their  notion  of  action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  dependence  or 
connection  with  any  thing  foregoing  ;  for  such  a  dependence  or  connection  ex- 
cludes contingence,  and  implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  contingent.  For 
they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  called  action,  must  be  determined  by 
the  Will  and  free  choice ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  neces- 
sary, being  dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing ;  namely, 
a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  action,  of  that 
which  is  a  proper  and  mere  act,  that  it  s  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  exer- 
tion of  power ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  m  their  notion  of  action,  that  it  is  not 
the  oeginuing  of  motion  or  exertion  of  f>ower,  but  is  consequent  and  dependent 
on  a  preceding  exertion  of  power,  viz.,  the  power  of  Will  and  choice ;  for  they 
^y  there  is  no  proper  action  but  what  is  freely  chosen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if  any  of  them  shall 
see  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such  thing  as  that  every  action  is 
chosen  or  determined  by  a  foregoing  choice  ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of 
Will  only,  undetermined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  action;  then 
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I  say,  such  a  man's  notion  of  action  implies  necessity  ;  for  what  the  mind  is  the 
subject  of,  without  the  detcnnination  of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  sul)ject 
of  necessarily,  as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  allair,  and  without 
any  ability  the  mind  has  to  proxent  it,  by  any  Will  or  election  of  its  own: 
because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  previous  acts  of  the  Will  or  choic*' 
in  the  case,  which  might  prevent  it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way, 
miplied  in  their  notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  effect  of  a  predetermin- 
ing bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  immediately  out  of  indifference  ;  and  this 
implies,  that  it  cannot  be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponder- 
ation :  if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act,  it  is  truly 
previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential 
to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  what  the  agent  is  the  author  of  freely  and 
voluntarily,  antl  that  is,  by  pievious  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  considered  with  regard  to  its 
consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  should 
be  necessary,  and  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause ; 
that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and 
design ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  conse- 
quent on  previous  exertion  ;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring 
immediately  out  of  inditTerence  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  of  prepon- 
deration ;  that  it  should  be  self-originated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  some- 
thing else ;  that  it  is  what  the  mind  causes  itself,  of  its  own  Will,  and  can 
produce  or  prevent,  according  to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind 
has  no  power  to  prevent,  it  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  affair. 

So  that  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of  it,  is  something  of 
which  there  is  no  idea :  it  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by 
words  without  any  distinct  meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity  ;  and  that  in 
two  respects :  ( 1,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  to 
answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  description,  according  to  what  they 
suppose  to  be  essential  to  it ;  and  (2,)  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can 
be,  any  notion  or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  they  use  and  explain  it.  For  if 
we  should  suppose  any  such  notion,  it  would  many  ways  destroy  itself.  But  it 
is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  should  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature 
and  essence,  which  constitutes  it,  destroys  it.  If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observations  he  had  made 
m  his  travels,  should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  there  had  seen 
an  animal,  which  he  calls  hy  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an  appetite,  and  was 
huncrry  before  it  had  a  being  ;  that  his  master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him 
at  his  pleasure,  was  always  governed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he 
pleased  ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  fii-st  step ;  that 
he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went  tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though 
he  had  neither  head  nor  tail :"  it  would  be  no  imprudence  at  ail,  to  tell  snach  a 
traveller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  hunself  had  no  notion  or  idea  of  such 
an  animal,  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever  would  have. 

As  the  forementioned  notion  of  action  is  very  inconsistent,  so  it  is  wholly 
diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  more  usual  signihcation 
of  it,  in  vulgar  speech,  seems  to  be  some  motion,  or  exertion  of  power,  that  is 
volunt'xry,  or  that  is  the  effect^  of  the  Will ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
loing  ;  and  most  commonly  it  is  used  to  signify  outward  actions.  So  thinking 
>s  ofte  1  distinguished  from  acting ;  and  desiring  and  willing,  from  doing. 
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Besiiles  this  mr.ie  usual  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  action,  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  Mord  is  used,  that  are  less  proper,  which  yet  have  place 
m  common  speech.  Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alterition 
in  inanimate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect.  So  the  spring  of  a 
watch  is  said  to  act  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the  sun-beams,  to  act  upon 
plants  and  trees;  and  the  fire,  to  act  upon  wood.  Sometimes  the  Avord  is  used 
to  signify  motions,  alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corpo- 
real things,  considere+1  absolutely  ;  especially  when  these  motions  seem  to  arise 
from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden  ;  so  that  they  have  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  those  motions  of  our  bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  internal  volition, 
or  invisible  exertions  of  Will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor,  the  operations  of 
the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  called  the  action  of  these  things.  And 
sometimes  the  word  action  is  used  to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  Will 
and  inclination  :  so  meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinclining,  choosing 
and  refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting ;  though  more  rarely  (unless  it 
be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  in  any  of  the  other  senses. 

Hut  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  in  that  sense  which  Arminian 
divines  use  it  m,  namely,  for  the  sell-determinate  exercise  of  the  Will,  or  an 
exertK)n  of  the  soul  that  arises  without  any  necessary  connection,  with  any  thing 
foregoing.  If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  choice, 
then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  is  most  originally  and  commonly 
used,  he  is  said  to  act :  but  whether  that  choice  or  volition  be  self-determined, 
or  no,  whether  it  be  connected  with  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be  the 
certain  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  extrinsic  cause,  never  comes  into 
•'consideration  in  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

And  if  the  word  miction  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men  otherwise,  to  suit 
some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no  argument  can  reasonably  be  found- 
ed on  such  a  use  of  this  term,  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For 
divines  and  philosophers  strenuously  to  urge  such  arguments,  as  though  they 
were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  philosophy 
and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty  edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a 
shadow.  And  though  it  may  now  perhaps,  through  custom,  have  become 
natural  for  them  to  use  the  word  in  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a  sense  or 
meaning,  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself),  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have  of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  in  the  creation  that  should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  though  they 
appeal  to  experience,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  from  experiencing 
any  sncV«  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  conception  of  it. 

If  It  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless  words  of  a 
contrary  signification  :  but  to  suppose  that  the  agent,  in  its  action,  is  under  the 
power  and  influence  of  something  extrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion, 
and  mak'^  them  the  same  thing  : 

I  answer,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubtless,  as  they  are  sometimes  used, 
words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  riot  as  signifying  opposite  existences,  but 
only  opposite  relations.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  are  terms  of  opposite  sig- 
nification ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  be  both  cause  and  effect,  this  will  not 
prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The  soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in 
the  same  thing  in  different  respects ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and 
passive  with  relation  to  another.  The  word  passion,  when  set  in  opposition  to 
action,  or  rather  activeness,  is  merely  a  relative  term  ;  it  signifies  no  effect  or 
cause,  nor  any  proper  existence  ;  but  is  the  same  with  passiveness,  or  a  being 
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passive,  or  a  being  acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  ot  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  jnoduciug  some  eiiect  "m 
it,  or  upon  it.  And  action,  when  set  pioperly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  pas- 
siveness,  is  no  real  existence;  it  is  not  the  same  with  an  action,  but  is  h  mere 
relation :  it  is  the  activeness  of  something  on  another  thing,  being  the  opposite 
relation  to  the  other,  viz.,  a  relation  of  pov  er,  or  force,  exerted  by  some  cause 
towards  another  thing,  which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  eflect  of  that  power.  Indeed, 
the  word  action,  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not  merely  relative,  but 
more  absolute,  and  a  real  existence  ;  as  when  we  say  an  action  ;  when  the  word 
is  not  used  transitively,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  oliject  or  effect :  and  as  used  thus,  it  is  not 
properly  the  opposite  o(  passion  ;  which  ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but 
merely  the  relation  of  being  acted  upon.  And  therelbre,  if  the  word  action  be 
used  in  the  like  relative  sense,  then  action  and  passion  are  only  two  contrary 
relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  contraiy  relations  may  belong 
to  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.  So  to 
suppose,  that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  mo\es,  and 
acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  eflfects,  which  yet  themselves  are  effects  of 
something  else,  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting 
upon,  and  influencing  that,  does  not  confound  action  and  passion.  The  words 
may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  signification :  there  may  be  as  true 
and  real  a  difference  between  acting  and  being  caused  to  act,  though  we  should 
suppose  the  soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living  and 
bei7ig  quickened  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that 
action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  agent,  or  being  that 
acts,  than  to  suppose,  that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides 
the  being  that  lives,  in  whom  life  is  caused  to  be. 

The  thing  which  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  action,  when 
applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  were  essential  to  this  internal  action,  that  the 
agent  should  be  self-determined  in  it,  and  that  the  \\  ill  should  be  the  cause  of 
it,  was  probably  this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's  external  actions ;  which  are 
originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  w^ordj 
called  actions.  Men  in  these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  Wills 
are  the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  the  external  things  that  are 
done  ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  be 
determined  by  their  antecedent  volition,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs. 
Hence  some  metaphysicians  have  been  led  unwarily,  but  absurdly,  to  suppose  the 
same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be  determined  by  the  Will ; 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent  volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is; 
not  considering  the  contradiction  it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  action 
and  passion  (though  long  since  become  common  and  the  general  vogue),  due 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform  language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to 
any  distinct,  clear  ideas.  As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical,  meta- 
t)hysical  terms,  used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diffi- 
cult}', contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessi^'  was  inconsistent 
with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to  volition.  First,  these  terms  action 
and  necessity,  are  changed  from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external, 
voluntarj-  action  and  constraint  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently  incon- 
sistent), "to  signiiy  quite  other  things,  ^■iz.,  volition  itself,  and  certainty  of  exist- 
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envi  And  vvhen  the  change  of  signification  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to 
make  jiroper  allowances  and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  sense ;  but  still 
the  same  things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  action  and  necessity,  in  the  new 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in  their  first  sense ;  and 
on  this  gi-'^und,  maxims  are  established  without  any  real  foundation,  as  though 
they  were  the  most  certain  truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is  necessary  cannot  be 
property  called  action,  and  th.it  a  necessary  action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is 
probiible  there  are  few  ./^rminian  divines,  who,  if  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand 
to  these  principles.  They  will  allow  that  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  an 
active  being,  and  the  highest  fountain  of  life  and  action ;  and  they  would  not 
probably  deny,  that  those,  that  are  called  God's  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness 
and  faithfulness,  are  truly  and  properly  God's  acts,  and  God  is  really  a  holy 
'igcnt  in  them ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 

ustly  and  faithfully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  act  unrighteously  and 

mholily. 


SECTION   III. 


The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  Common  Sense,  to  suppose  those  Thmgs 
which  are  necessary,  to  be  worthy  of  either  Praise  or  Blame. 

It  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arnmiian  wnlei-s,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  common  sense,  and  the  natural  notions  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  to 
suppose  otherwise  than  that  necessit}'  (making  no  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  necessity)  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment.  And  their  arguments  from  hence  have  been  greatly 
triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little  perplexing  to  many,  who  have  been 
friendly  to  the  truth,  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  it  has  seemed 
to  them  indeed  difficult,  to  reconcile  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  the  notions  men 
commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  And  the  true  reasons  of  it  seem  to  be 
these  that  follow. 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural  necessity 
is  wholly  inconsistenv  with  just  praise  or  blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in 
themselves  are  very  good,  fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  Wills,  and  cannot  help  it ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity 
that  is  without  their  Wills,  or  with  which  their  Wills  have  no  concern  or  con- 
nection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  none  of  their 
virtue,  nor  any  moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
^varded  or  praised,  esteemed  or  loved  on  that  account.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if,  from  like  necessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are  very 
unhappy  and  pernicious,  and  do  them  because  they  cannot  help  it;  the  neces- 
sity is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  done,  is  from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  Wills ;  it  is  a 
very  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame ;  there  is 
no  vice,  fault,  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done;  nor  are  they,  who  are 
thus  necessitated,  in  any  wise  worthy  to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  dis- 
respected, on  that  account. 

In  like  manner,  if  things,  in  themselves  good  and  desirable,  are  absolutely 
impossible,  \\-ith  a  natural  impossibility,  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches, 
♦hat  this  wholly  and  perfectly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  doing  them. 
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And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  comnon  sense,  that  if  the  doing  things,  id 
themselves  ^ood,  or  avoiding  things,  in  themselves  evil,  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, with  such  a  natural  impossibility,  but  very  difficult,  with  a  natural 
ditficulty  ;  that  is,  a  difficulty  prior  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  Will  and 
indinaUon  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same,  let  the  inclination  be  what 
it  will ;  then  a  person's  neglect  or  omission  is  excused  in  some  measure,  though 
aot  wholly ;  his  sin  is  less  aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  none  were  easy. 
A.nd  if,  instead  of  difficulty  and  hlnderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural  propen- 
sity in  the  state  of  things,  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  the  effect  to  be  brought  to 
pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though 
:he  propensity  be  not  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity ;  yet  being 
some  approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  the  good  thing  be  very  much  from  this 
natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and  but  little  from  a  good  inclination ; 
then  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in 
what  is  done  ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The  reason  is 
easy,  viz.,  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  tendency  is  an  approach  to 
natural  necessity  ;  and  the  greater  the  propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is 
the  ai:)proach  to  necessity.  x\nd,  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away 
or  shuts  out  all  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  virtue ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  difficulty,  in  the  state 
of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  impossibility.  And  as  the  latter,  when  it 
is  complete  and  absolute,  wholly  takes  away  blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes 
away  some  blame,  or  diminishes  blame  ;  and  makes  the  thing  done  to  be  less 
worthy  of  punishment. 

II.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  must,  canH,  canH  Aetp 
it,  canH  avoid  it,  necessary,  unable,  impossible,  unavoidable,  irresistible,  &c,,  use 
them  to  signify  a  necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  Will  has  nothing  to  do  in  ;  which  may 
be  whether  men  will  or  no ;  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same, 
let  men's  inclinations  and  desires  be  what  they  will.  Such  terms  in  their  origi- 
nal use,  I  suppose,  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying  in  their  significa- 
tion (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  respect  to  some  contrary  Will,  de- 
sire or  endeavor,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  case.  All  men 
find,  and  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  innumerable  things 
that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do ;  and  innumerable  things  which 
they  are  averse  to,  that  must  be,  they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether 
they  choose  them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  so  early  affects  them  in  innumera- 
ole  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first  formed  ;  and  it  is  to  signify  such 
a  necessity,  that  they  are  first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used,  i  i 
the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  speculj  - 
tive  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  in  the  nature  or  course  of  thing  i, 
which  is  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  tl  e 
foundation  of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition,  to  signify  which,  they,  wlo 
employ  themselves  in  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  and  metaphysi- 
cal relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  have  borrowed  these  terms,  for  want 
of  others.  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  diverse  from  that, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  controversy  between  Arminians  and 
Calvinists.  And  it  being,  as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense 
of  mankind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the  necessity  sig- 
oified  by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  first  learn  them,  does  excuse 
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persons  and  free  tlicin  from  all  fault  or  blame  ;  hcnre  our  idea  of  excusableness 
or  faullinoss  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which  is  begun 
in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  ana  grows  up  with  us,  and  is 
strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom,  the  connection  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. 

The  habitual  connection,  which  is  in  men's  minds  between  blaraelessness  and 
those  forementioned  terms,  7nust^  cannot,  unable,  necessary,  impossible,  unavoid- 
able, Sfc,  becomes  very  strong  ;  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  begin  to  use 
reason  and  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves,  from  the  natural 
necessity  signilied  by  these  terms,  in  numerous  instances — I  canH  doit, — I  could 
not  help  it. —  And  all  mankind  have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such 
phrases  in  this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things  that  happen,  which  concern 
and  alFect  ourselves  and  others,  that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or 
things  desirable,  that  we  or  others  fail  of. 

That  a  being  accustomed  to  a  union  of  different  ideas,  from  early  childhood, 
makes  the  habitual  connection  exceeding  strong,  as  though  such  connection  were 
owing  to  nature,  is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by  such 
an  habitual  connection  of  ideas,  that  men  judge  of  the  bigness  or  distance  of  the 
objects  of  sight,  from  their  appearance.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  coimection 
early  established,  and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain,  which 
he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his  nose,  or  further  off  than  th( 
end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so  long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magni- 
tude with  such  an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his  eyes  newly  opened 
who  had  been  born  blind  ;  he  would  have  the  same  visible  appearance,  but 
natural  sense  would  dictate  no  such  thing,  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance 
of  what  appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  connect  ideas  of  inno- 
cency  or  blamelessness  with  such  terms,  that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  ot 
mere  nature,  come  to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  themselves 
in  the  forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite  another  sort 
of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation  to  a  contrary  supposable  Will 
and  endeavor  ;  the  notion  of  plain  and  manifest  blamelessness,  by  this  means, 
is,  by  a  strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case  to  which 
it  by  no  means  belongs  ;  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  terras,  to  a  signification 
which  is  very  diverse,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are 
several  reasons,  why  it  is  not. 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  distinct  and  clear  in 
their  meaning  ;  few  use  them  in  a  fixed,  determined  sense.  On  the  contrary, 
their  meaning  is  very  vague  and  confused.  Which  is  what  commonly  happens 
to  the  words  used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  mixed  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
what  is  intended  by  these  metaphysical  terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easiK 
to  compare  them  with  their  original  and  common  sense;  and  so  wou'o  Dot  ^^  so 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  is  the  more  insensible,  be- 
cause the  things  signified,  though  indeed  .ery  different,  yet  do  in  some  generals 
agree.  In  necessity,  that  which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antecetlent  to  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature;  so  there  is  also  in  philosophical  necessity.  And  though  in 
uoth  kinds  of  necessity,  thf  connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  name,  with  re 
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latlon  to  an  opposite  Will  or  endeavor,  to  which  it  is  svperior  ;  which  is  the 
case  in  vulgar  necessity  ;  yet  in  both,  the  connection  is  yrior  to  \\"il]  and  en- 
deavor, and  so,  in  some  respect,  superior.  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  id  a 
foundation  for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition,  that  afiirms  the  event.  The 
terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signified  agreeing  in  these  and  some 
ether  general  circumstances,  and  the  expressions,  as  used  by  philosophers  being 
not  well  defined,  and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  persons  are  not 
aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  and  the  notion:  of  innocence  or  faultiness,  which 
were  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and  were  strictly  united  in  their  minds, 
ever  since  they  can  remember,  remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were 
altogether  natural  and  necessary  ;  and  they  tha'  go  about  to  make  a  separation, 
seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature  itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  reason,  that 
men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  necessary  with  a  moral  necessity  (which, 
as  was  observed  before,  is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity),  is,  that  for  want 
ot  due  consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that  this  neces* 
sity  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  sincere  endeavors.  They  go  away  with 
that  notion,  that  men  may  truly  will,  and  wish,  and  strive,  that  it  may  be  other- 
mse,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  May.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some,  that  are  wicked  men,  think  they  wish  that  thej 
Were  good,  that  they  loved  God  and  holiness  ;  but  yet  do  not  fuid  tha*  their 
wishes  produce  the  effect. — The  reasons  why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follows  . 
[  1.)  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness  to  have  abetter  W^ili, 
m  the  manner  before  observed.  For  it  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
pose the  Will  to  be  directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not 
consider,  that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  properly 
willing  the  thing  that  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required  ;  and  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they  have.  They  do  not  consider,  that  the 
volitions,  which  a  wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
Will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God ;  but  only  some  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  the  making  the  requisite  distinction  requires  more  care  of 
reflection  and  thought,  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  preju- 
dice in  their  own  favor,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  own  desires  and 
dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and  virtuous,  though  their  respect  to 
\'irtue  be  only"  indirect  and  remote,  and  it  is  nothing  at  all  that  is  virtuous  that 
truly  excites  or  terminates  their  inclinations.  (2.)  Another  thing,  that  insensi- 
bly leads  and  beguiles  men  into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  neceStoity  or 
impossibility  is,  or  may  be  against  men's  Wills  and  true  endeavors,  is  the  deri- 
vation and  formation  of  the  terms  themselves,  that  are  often  used  to  express  it, 
which  is  such  as  seems  directly  to  point  to,  and  holds  this  forth.  Such  words, 
for  instance,  as  unable,  unavoidable,  iiipossible,  irresistible  ;  which  carry  a  plain 
reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endeavors  used,  resistance  made,  in 
opposition  to  the  necessity'  ;  and  the  persons  that  hear  them,  not  considering  nor 
susj)ecting  but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  ;  that  sense  being  there- 
fore understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily,  arise  in  their 
minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so  indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavors 
may  take  place,  but  that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  w'ay,  and  renders  them 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  A  nothe  thing,  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason,  that  men  should  be  exposed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to 
ain,  for  doing  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens  the  argument,   and  add? 
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greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the 
greatness  of  that  punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justly  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  there  were  any  good 
reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  such  necessity  was 
inconsistent  with  faultiness,  or  just  punishmeni,  the  demonstration  would  be 
equally  certain  with  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all,  as 
a  very  great  one  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagination.  They  that 
argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for  those  things  that  are  thus  neces- 
sary, seem  to  make  their  argument  the  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment  in  strong  expressions ; — that  a  man  should  be  cast  into  eter- 
nal burnings,  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  alleternity  for  those  things 
which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrahle,  invincible 
necessity  of  doing. 


SECTION    IV, 


It  is  agreeable  to  Common  Sense,  and  the  Natural  Notions  of  Mankind,  to  suppose 
moral  Neceosity  to  be  consistent  with  Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  why  it  appears  difficult  to  some 
persons,  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or 
punishing,  those  things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory  or 
not  ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears,  by  the  following  things,  that  if  this  matter 
be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all  delusion  arising  from  the  impropriety 
and  ambiguity  of  terms,  this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
common  people  ;  who  are  furthest  from  having  their  thoughts  perverted  froia 
their  natural  channel,  by  metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of,  this  natural 
and  vulgar  sense. 

I  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  notion  of  blame- 
worthiness is.  The  idea  which  the  common  people,  through  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  of  faultiness,  I  suppose  to  be  plainly  this ;  a  person's  being  or  doing  wrong, 
with  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ;  containing  these  two  things  :  1.  His  doing 
wrong  when  he  does  as  he  pleases  2.  His  pleasure  being  wrong.  Or,  in 
other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly  expressing  their  notion  ;  a  person's  having 
his  heart  wrong,  and  doing  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  sum  total  ot 
the  matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections  and  abstractions  to 
the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  dependencies  of  things,  in  order  to  forna 
their  notion  of  faultiness  or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have 
decided  by  their  refinings,  what  first  determines  the  Will  ;  whether  it  be  deter- 
mined by  something  extrinsic,  or  intrinsic ;  whether  volition  determines  volition, 
or  whether  the  understanding  determines  the  Will ;  whether  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  metaphysicians  mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning) ; 
whether  there  he  a  sort  of  a  strange,  unaccountable  sovereignty  in  the  Will,  in 
the  exercise  of  wiiich,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it  brings  to  pass  all  its  own 
sovereign  acts.  They  do  not  take  any  part  of  their  notion  of  fault  or  blame 
from  the  resolution  of  any  such  questions.     If  this  werf   be  case,  there  are  mul- 
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titudes,  yea, the  far  gre&ier  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  our 
of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die,  without  having  any  such  notion,  as  that  ol 
fault,  ever  entering  into  their  heads,  or  whhout  so  much  as  once  having  an^ 
conception  that  any  body  was  to  be  eitlier  blamed  or  commended  for  any  thing 
To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  men  came  to  have  such  notions. 
Whereas  it  is  manifest,  they  are  some  of  the  first  notions  that  appear  in  chil- 
dren ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  act  at  all  as  rational 
creatures,  a  sense  of  desert.  And,  certainly,  in  lojming  their  notion  of  it,  they 
make  no  use  of  metaphysics.  All  the  ground  they  go  upon,  consists  in  these  two 
things  ;  experience,  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreeableness, 
which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above  described,  viz.,  a  being  or 
doing  wrong  with  the  \Vill,  and  resentment  in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the 
person  in  whom  this  moral  evil  is.  Which  natural  sense  is  what  we  call  by 
the  name  of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  act  oi 
deed,  ot  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is  the  person's  own  act  and  deed.  But 
this  is  all  that  belongs  to  what  they  understand  by  a  thing's  being  a  person's 
own  deed  or  action;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong  to  their  notion 
of  an  action,  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong  to  their  notion  of  it,  that  it  is 
something,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  Nor  is  their  notion  of  an  action  some 
motion  or  exercise,  that  begins  accidentally,  without  any  cause  or  reason ;  for 
that  is  contraiy  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  sense,  namely,  that  every 
thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason  why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  notion  of  a  faulty  or  praiseworthy  deed  or  work 
done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does  it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty. 
But  then  their  notion  of  libertj-  is  only  a  person's  having  opportunity  of  doing 
as  he  pleases.  They  have  no  notion  of  libert}-  consisting  in  the  Will's  first 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts  ;  and  determining,  and  so  causing  its  owe 
determinations  ;  or  choosing,  and  so  causing  its  own  choice.  Such  a  notion  ot 
libert}'  is  what  none  have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with 
confused,  metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous  terms.  If  a 
man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  Will  determines,  or  constrained  to  act 
otherwise  ;  then  he  has  liberty,  accordins;  to  common  notions  of  liberty,  witltout 
/aking  into  the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  l. 
man's  free  Will  beins^  the  effects  of  the  determinations  of  his  free  WiU.  Noi 
have  men  commonly  any  notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  indittierence.  For  if 
50,  then  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their  notion,  that  the  greater  indifference  men 
act  with,  the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true.  He 
that  in  acting,  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does  what  he  does  with  the 
orreatest  freedom,  according^  to  common  sense.  And  sc  far  is  it  from  beinoj 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  leqm- 
site  to  praise  or  blame,  that  on  the  contrary',  the  dictate  of  every  man's  natural 
sense  through  the  world  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  being  indifferent  in  his 
acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  he  does  either  with  or  without  full  and  strcng 
inclination,  the  more  is  he  to  be  esteemed  or  abhorred,  commended  or  con- 
demned. 

li.  If  it  were  mconsistent  "with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  mei 
should  be  either  to  be  blamed  or  commended  in  any  volitions,  they  have,  or  fail 
of,  in  ca<e  of  moral  necessit}'  or  impossibilit}' ;  then  it  would  surely  also  be 
agreeable  to  tie  same  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  the  nearer  the  case 
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approaches  to  such  a  moral  necessity  or  impossibility,  either  through  a  strong 
antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a  great  antecedent  oi)position 
and  dilficulty  on  the  other,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  being  neither  blama* 
ble  nor  commendable ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding  propensity, 
woulil  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise ;  and  when  omitted,  the  act 
being  attended  with  such  dilUculty,  the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less 
blame.  It  is  so,  as  was  observed  before,  with  naural  necessity  and  impossi- 
bility, propensity  and  dilficulty  ;  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense  of  all  man- 
kind, that  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  take  away  all  blame  and  praise  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  approach  is  to  these,  through  pi-evious  pro- 
pensity or  ditficulty,  so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  diminished.  And  if 
'<■  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  moral  necessity  of  doing,  oi 
impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes  away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural 
necessity  or  impossibility  tloes  this  ;  then,  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  an  approach  to  moral  necessity 
of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an 
approach  to  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  that  persons  are  excusable  in  part,  in  neglecting  things  diffi- 
cult against  their  Wills,  as  that  they  are  excusable  wholly  in  neglecting  things 
impossible  against  their  Wills.  And  if  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  impos- 
sibility were  natural  and  against  the  Will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  Will,  with 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  difference,  whether 
the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  natural  against  the  Will,  or  moral, 
lying  in  the  propensity  of  the  Will. 

But  it  is  apparent,  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true.  P  there  be  an 
approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man's  exertion  of  good  acts  of  Will,  they 
being  the  exercise  of  a  strong  propensity  to  good,  and  a  very  powerful  love  to 
virtue ;  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  he  is  less  \ir- 
tuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised  ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  natural  notions  of  all  mankind,  that  he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy 
of  greater  respect,  and  higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination 
is,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect ;  or  to  impossibility 
of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing  a  vicious  one,  still  the  more  virtuous, 
and  worthy  of  higher  commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts 
evil  acts  of  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a  rooted  and 
strong  habit,  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  maliciousness,  and  a  violent  pro- 
pensity of  heart  to  such  acts  ;  according  to  the  natural  sense  of  all  men,  he  is 
so  far  from  being  the  less  hateful  and  blamable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so 
much  the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned,  by  all  that  observe  him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  notion,  which  mankind  com- 
monly have  of  a  blamable  or  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Will,  that  it  is  an  act 
which  is  not  determined  by  an  antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  W^ill  itself ;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have  in 
determining  any  acts  of  the  Will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous  or  vicious  would 
they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the  more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas, 
the  reverse  is  true  :  men  do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy, 
for  the  agent's  being  ..-uch  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good  mo- 
tive, but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination  or  motive,  has  but  little  influence 
in  dt.termining  the  agent,  they  do  not  think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous. 

♦  It  IS  here  argued,  on  supposition  t.iat  not  all  propensity  impu)«  moral  necessity,  felt  only  some  ver> 
high  degree  ;  which  none  w  ill  deny. 
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but  the  !«ss.     And  so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  b\  evil  nM> 
tives  or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is  certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  in- 
numerable cases),  yet  it  is  not  commonly  supposed,  that  men  are  worthy  of  no 
praise  or  dispraise  for  such  dispositions ;  although  what  is  natural,  is  undoubt- 
edly m?cessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the  Will  whatsoever.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to  be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  notion,  no  dictate 
of  the  common  sense  and  apprehension  of  men,  that  such  dispositions  are  no 
vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  persons  are  not  worthy  of  disesteem.  odium  and 
dishonor ;  or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such  natural  dis- 
positions, are  worthy  of  no  resentment.  Yea,  such  vile  natural  dispositions, 
and  the  strength  of  them,  will  corrimonly  be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  wicked  acts,  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation  of 
them.  Its  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  observed  by  men  in  the 
height  of  their  indignation  :  they  will  say,  "  It  is  his  very  nature  :  he  is  of  a 
vile  natural  temper  :  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  can- 
not help  serving  the  devil,"  &c.  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard  to  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or  occasions  of,  by  a  natural  necessit)', 
against  their  inclinations.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice 
of  mankind,  w^ill  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse.  Thus  it  is  very  plain,  that  com- 
mon sense  makes  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity,  as  to 
the  judofment  it  makes  of  their  influence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of 
men's  actioii^. 

And  these  dictates  of  men's  minds  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  maj 
be  ver}'  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminians  themselves  have  ever  got  rid  of 
them  ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have  gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their 
metaphysical  notions  of  liberty,  and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  great- 
est strength,  and,  as  they  suppose,  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consistence  of 
virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity ;  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  so 
much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he  suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts 
of  a  man,  under  the  power  of  an  invincible  haughtiness  and  malignancy  of  tem- 
per, would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent  it  far  other  -• 
wise,  than  if  as  great  sufferings  came  upon  him  from  the  wind  that  blows,  ano 
fire  that  burns  by  natural  necessit)- ;  and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suffered 
as  much  from  the  conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  between  natural  and 
moral  necessit)',  as  though  it  were  altogether  impertinent  in  this  controversy  : 
"  That  which  is  necessary,  say  they,  is  necessary  ;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  and 
cannot  be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible,  and  cannot 
be  done  ;  and  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for  not  doing  it."  And  such 
comf  irisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the  commanding  of  a  man  to  walk,  who  has 
lost  his  legs,  and  condemning  and  punishing  him  for  not  obe)ing ;  mviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come  forth,  &c.  But, 
m  these  things,  Arminians  are  verj-  unreasonable.  Let  common  sense  deter- 
mine whether  there  be  not  a  great  difference  between  those  two  cases  ;  ihe  one, 
that  of  a  man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison  ;  and  after 
he  has  lain  there  a  while,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls  him  to  come  forth  to  him, 
and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and  will  fall  down  before  him,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty-,  and  also  be  creatly  en 
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nched  and  advanced  to  honor ;  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the  folly  and 
'.VK'ketlr.ess  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is  thoroughly  disposed  to  abase 
himself,  and  accept  of  the  king's  offer ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with 
gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  disposition,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous  principles,  and  has  his  heart  possessed 
with  an  extreme  and  inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  tor  his  re- 
bellion is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaden  with  heavy  chains,  and  in 
miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  compassionate  prince  comes  to  the  pris- 
on, orders  his  chains  to  be  knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ; 
calls  to  hilt,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall  down  before 
him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  unworthily,  and  ask  his  forgiveness, 
he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at  liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit 
in  his  court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  stomachful,  and  full  of  haughty  malignity 
that  he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer  :  his  rooted,  strong  pride  and  ma- 
lice have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were  bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart; 
the  opposition  of  his  heart  has  the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his 
mind  far  superior  to  the  king's  grace  and  condescension,  and  to  all  his  kind  of- 
fers and  promises.  Now,  is  it  agreeable  to  common  sense  to  assert  and  stand 
to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two  cases,  as  to  any  worthiness 
of  blame  in  the  prisoners;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  1  It  is  true,  a  man's  evil  dispositions 
may  be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see, 
that  when  a  man,  in  the  latter  case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command, 
the  expression  is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally  and  in 
common  speech  1  And  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  rebel's  power 
to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can  easily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  though  by  reason 
of  his  vile  temper  of  heart,  which  is  fixed  and  rooted,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  understanding,  who 
impartially  considers  the  things  which  have  been  observed,  but  will  allow,  that 
it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  the  common  sense,  or  natural  notions  of 
mankind,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame.  And 
therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would  prove  any  such  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by 
some  philosophical  and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration  of  Arminians  from 
common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  all  these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  pre- 
judice, that  arises  through  the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  liberty,  able,  tillable,  necessary,  impossible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  ac- 
tion, &c.,  from  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  metaphysical  sense,  entirely 
diverse,  and  the  strong  connection  of  the  ideas  of  blamelessnet*.,  &c.,  with  some 
of  these  terms,  by  a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  terms  were 
used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  is  the  foundation  of  all 
those  positions,  they  lay  down  as  maxims,  by  which  most  of  the  scriptures,  which 
they  allege  in  this  controversy,  are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous 
demonstrations  from  Scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantages;  it  is  the  strength  of  theii 
bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  And  this  is  the  main  ground  of  al] 
the  right  they  have  to  treat  their  neighbors  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  in- 
sult others,  perhaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  weak  bigots,  men  that 
dwell  in  the  dark  caves  oj^ superstition,  perversely  set,  obstinately  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  noonday  light,  enemies  to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first 
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horn  of  absurdities;  &c.  &c.  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  tlit  things 
which  have  been  observe^  in  the  prececfing  parts  of  this  inquiry,  may  enable  the 
lovers  of  truth  Ijetter  to  judtje,  whose  doctrine  is  indeed  absurd,  abstruse,  self 
contrailiclory,  and  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant 
*o  the  universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

CoHoi,.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  will  follow,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  common  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  glorified  saints  have  not  their 
freedom  at  all  diminished,  in  any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest 
possible  freedom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  active  in  the  exercise  of 
his  infinite  holiness ;  though  he  acts  therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily; 
and  his  actions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner, 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy  ;  and  are  so,  for  that  very  reason,  because  they  are 
most  perfectly  necessary. 


SECTION  V. 


Concerning  those  Objections,  that  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavors  for  the  avoiding  of  Sin.  or  the  obtaining  Virtue  and  Hohness,  vain  and 
to  no  purpose  ;  and  that  it  makes  Men  no  more  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs 
of  Morahty  and  Rchgion. 

Arminians  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  necessity 
.insisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  antecedents  anrl  consequents, 
it  can  never  be  worth  the  while  to  use  any  means  or  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavors  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  established. 

But  I  desire,  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considered ;  and  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it  will  follow  that  endeavors  and 
means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  obtain  any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on 
the  supposition  of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  than  if  the 
contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavoi-s  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  successful ;  that  is  to  say, 
tor  them  not  eventually  to  be  the  means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways  ;  either,  first :  that  although  the  means  are  used, 
yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  event  does  follow, 
it  is  not  because  of  the  means,  or  trom  any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event 
on  the  means  :  the  event  woukl  have  come  to  pass,  as  well  without  the  means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  vwo  things  are  the  case,  then  the  means  are  nol 
properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain.  The  successfulness  or  unsuccessfulness 
of  means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or  their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in 
those  means  being  connected,  or  not  connected  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  this,  viz.,  that  the  effect  is  with  the  means,  and  not  without  them  ;  or 
that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  whh  the  means,  and 
the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the 
means.  If  there  be  such  a  connection  as  this  between  means  and  end,  the 
means  are  not  in  vain.  The  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the  further  they 
Hre  from  being  in  vain  ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  connection,  the  more  they  are  in 
eain 

N-^w^  therefore,  the  ouestion  to  be  answered  (in  order  to  determine,  whethe 
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it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connection  between  foregoing 
thin;^s,  and  consequent  ones,  that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect,  are  more  in 
vain  than  they  would  be  otherwise)  is,  whether  it  follow«N  from  it,  that  there  is 
less  of  the  foreraentioncd  connection  between  means  and  effect ;  that  is,  whether, 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  means 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  connection  between 
antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  j  and  the  very  stating  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  answer  it.  It  must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes, 
that  this  question  cannot  be  affirmed,  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistence. Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  following  things ;  and  if 
there  were  no  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ones,  there 
could  be  no  connection  between  means  and  end ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  by  virtue  of  some  connection  only,  that  they  become 
successful :  it  is  some  connection  observed,  or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  be- 
tween antecedent  things  and  following  ones,  that  is,  what  directs  in  the  choice 
of  means.  And  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  an  effect, 
than  another ;  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things 
which  are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  connected  antece- 
iients  of  them;  and  therefore  to  assert,  that  a  fixed  connection  between 
antecedents  and  consequents  makes  means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  the  connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to  say, 
that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  stands  in  the  way  to 
hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  from  the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  the  connection  being 
made  already  sure  and  necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
these  together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions  of  divine  pow- 
er, on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other  way  (if  any  other  there  be)  ;  I  say, 
no  such  necessary  connection  of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  in 
the  least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  w-e  use  may  belong  to  the  series ; 
and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which  are  connected  with  the  conse- 
quents we  aim  at,  in  the  established  course  of  things.  Endeavors  which  we 
use,  are  things  that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  connected ;  and  so 
endeavors  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent 
things  or  other.  And  certainly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  events  they 
are  connected  with,  may  be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which  we  choose,  be- 
cause we  judge  them  most  likely  to  have  a  connection  wdth  those  events,  from 
the  established  order  and  course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something 
in  divine  revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a  man's  having  his  eyes 
open  in  the  clear  day-light,  with  good  organs  of  sight,  and  seeing  ;  so  that  seeing  is 
connected  vAth.  his  opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his 
eyes ;  and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man's  attempting  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it.  The  supposed  established  connection  between 
these  antecedents  and  consequents,  let  the  connection  be  ever  so  sure  and  ne- 
cessary, certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing ;  his  aiming  at  that  event,  and 
•iie  use  of  the  means,  being  the  effect  of  his  Will,  does  not  break  the  connec- 
tion, or  hinder  the  sw'*ess. 
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So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the  doctrine  ol  tne 
necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connection  and  consequence :  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  is  truly  forcible  against  the  Jlnninian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self- 
determination  ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection,  Jf  there  be  no 
connection  between  those  events,  wherein  virtue  and  vice  consist,  and  any  thing 
antecedent ;  then  there  is  no  connection  between  these  events  and  any  means  or 
endeavors  used  in  order  to  them  ;  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  vain. 
The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing  things  and  following  ontJ,so 
much  the  less  tliere  is  between  means  and  end,  endeavors  and  success ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  means  and  endeavors  ineffectual  and  vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
virtue  or  vice,  and  any  foregoing  event  or  thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  antecedently,  from  which  the 
determination  of  its  existence  is,  as  its  cause,  means,  or  ground  ;  because,  so 
far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice.  And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  not  in  any  degree,  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  means.  And  if  so,  then  all  foregoing 
means  must  be  totally  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence  with  the  Jirminian 
scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so  much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
consequence  of  any  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtaining 
virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  means,  as  having  a  greater  probability  of 
success  by  some  than  others ;  either  from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence 
of  the  end  on  the  means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution,  or  revealed  way  of 
God's  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in  consequence  of  any  means, 
endeavors,  prayers  or  deeds.  Conjecture,  in  this  latter  case,  depends  on  a  sup- 
position, that  God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  cause  of  the  events 
sought ;  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God  is  not  the  determin- 
ing or  disposing  author  of  them ;  and  if  these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal, 
then  no  conjecture  can  be  made,  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning 
any  way  or  method  of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men  cannot  have  any 
reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture,  that  their  means  and  endeavors  to 
obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice,  will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure,  they  will 
not ;  they  may  be  certain,  that  they  will  be  vain ;  and  that  if  ever  the  thing, 
which  they  seek,  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing  to  the  means  they 
use.  For  means  and  endeavors  can  have  no  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end, 
but  in  one  of  these  two  ways;  either,  (1,)  through  a  natural  tendency  and 
influence,  to  prepare  and  dispose  Ae  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts,  either  by  caus- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in  favor  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing 
the  mind  more  into  the  view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducement"  ;  or,  (2,)  by 
putting  persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowment  of  the  benefit.  But 
neithei  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  latter ;  for,  as  has  been  just  now 
observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the  Jirminian  notion  of  self-determination, 
which  they  suppose  essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  author  of  virtue.  Not  the 
former,  for  natural  influence  and  tendency  supposes  causality'  and  connection ; 
and  that  supposes  necessity  of  event,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Jirminian 
liberty.  A  tendency  of  means,  by  biasing  the  heart  in  favor  of  virtue,  or  by 
oringing  the  Will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  detennina- 
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lions,  are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  Will,  consisting  in  indif- 
ference, and  sovereign  self-determination,  as  has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  ol 
necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it  tended  to  encouraw'e  a  total 
neglect  of  all  entleavors  as  vain ;  the  following  things  may  be  considereci. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  men  may  not  thus  improve  this  doctrine :  we 
know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doctrines  are  abused ;  but,  whether  the 
doctrine  gives  any  just  occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able ?     If  any  shall  alfirm,  that  it  would  not,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  th( 
doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occasion  for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition^ 
namely,  that  such  an  invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must 
render  the  interposition  of  all  means,  endeavors,  conclusions  or  actions  of  ours, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  whatsoever,  perfectly  insignificant; 
because  they  cannot  in  the  least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in 
any  event  or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  necessity ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  folly,  for  men  to  use  any  means  for  any  end ;  but  their 
wisdom,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  endeavors,  and  take  their  ease.     No 
person  can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, without  contradicting  himself,  and  going  counter  to  the  very  principles 
he  pretends  to  act  upon  ;  for  he  coines  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course,  in 
order  to  an  end,  even  his  ease,  or  the  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks 
something  future,  and  uses  means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even  in  his  drawing 
up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing,  and  use  no  means  in  order  to  any 
thing  in  future ;  he  seeks  his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indo- 
lence.    If  prior  necessity,  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all  actions  or 
conclusions  ol  ours,  in  order  to  any  thing  future  ;  then  it  makes  vain  all  conclu- 
sions and  conduct  of  ours,  in  order  to  our  future  ease.    The  measure  of  our  ease, 
with  the  time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed,  by  all- 
determining  necessity,  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If  he  says  within  himsell, 
"  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I  shall  have,  is  already,  in  effect,  determined 
by  the  necessary  course  and  connection  of  things ;  therefore,  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labor  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my  determined  degree 
of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery ;  but  will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  sloth  and  negligence."     Such  a  man  contradicts  himself;  he  says, 
the  measure  of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he  will  not 
try  to  diminish  the  one,  nor  add  to  the  other ;  but  yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he 
contradicts  this  ;  for,  he  takes  up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness, 
by  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trouble 
and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  means  and  taking  pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into  a  voluntary  negligence  of  means  for  their 
own  ':iappiness.  For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon  in  order  to  this,  are  in- 
consistent with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  doctrine ;  for  to 
make  some  improvement  of  it,  is  to  be  influenced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  volun- 
tary conclusion  in  regard  to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim  ;  but 
this,  as  has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pretend  to  act 
upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  cannot  be  acted  upon,  in  any  respect, 
consistently.  And,  therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  making 
3ny  unprovement  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contradiction. 

As  to  that  objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  prove, 
\haf.it  inakes  .nen  no  more  than  mere  machines;  I  would  say,  that  notwith- 
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standing;  this  doctrine,  inan  is  entirely,  perfectly  and  unspeakably  differe.it  froir 
a  mere  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understaniiin>;-,  and  has  a  faculty  of 
Will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  or  choice;  and  in  that,  his  Will  is  guided 
oy  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  understanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions 
and  behavior,  and,  in  many  respect*,  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  Will;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act  according  *o  his 
choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  means  of  these  things,  is  capable  of 
moral  habits  and  moral  acts,  such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  punishment. 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  machines,  as  to  liberty  and 
agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity  or  privilege,  in  any  respect ;  all 
the  difference  that  can  be  desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed 
all  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Arminians  themselves  come  to,  as  they  are  forced 
often  to  explain  themselves  (though  their  explications  overthrow  and  abolish 
the  things  asserted,  and  pretended  to  be  explained) ;  for  they  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  self-determining  power  of  Will,  by  a  power  in  the  soul,  to  determine  as 
it  chooses  or  Wills  ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a  man  has  a  power 
of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do  as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  that  contradiction,  his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first 
act  of  choice  in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  makes  any  other  difference  than  this,  between  men  and 
machines,  it  is  for  the  worse ;  it  is  so  far  from  supposing  men  to  have  a  dignity 
and  privilege  above  machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  deter- 
mined still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  machines  are  guided  by  an  understanding 
cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner ;  the  Will  of  man  is  left  tc 
tiie  guidance  of  nothing,  but  absolute  blind  contingence. 


SECTION    VI 


Concerning  that  Objection  aprainst  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  il 
agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate,  and  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  ^irininian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Will,  and 
contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there  are  no  acts  of  the  Will,  nor  any 
other  events  whatsoever,  but  what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ; 
their  opposers  cry  out  of  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoics  in  their  doc- 
trine oi  fate,  and  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  of  necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  impertinent  an  objection, 
had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief  Arminian  writers.  There  were 
many  important  truths  maintained  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  especially  the  Sfoia,  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians,  and 
even  by  Arminian  divines,  were  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  ,.11 
the  heathen  philosophers  ;  and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest 
to  Christianity  of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  sayings  of  these 
philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  sermons,  even  of  Arminian  divines, 
produced,  not  as  arguments  of  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered, 
but  as  q  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
relatixifj  to  the  urt}-  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  a  future  state,  the  duty  and 
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happiness  of  mankind,  &c.,  as  observing  how  the  hght  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  heathens,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitl)y,  that  althougli  he  alleges 
the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  us,  wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the 
like  doctrine  with  us,  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  ;  yet, 
this  very  Dr.  Whitby  alleges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoics  with  the  Jlrminians, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  them,  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So  that,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  them,  this 
(it  seems)  is  a  confuniation  of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as 
showing  that  our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common  reason 
of  mankind  :  neverlheless,  when  the  Stoics  agree  with  us,  it  argues  no  such 
thing  in  our  favor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and 
shows  our  doctrine  to  be  heathenish. 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvinistic  writers,  that  the  Jlrminians  symbolize 
with  the  Stoics,  in  some  of  those  doctrines  wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the 
Calvinists ;  particularly  in  their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption 
and  depravity  of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man's  ability  to  make  him- 
self truly  virtuous  and  -".onformed  to  God  ;  and  in  some  other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  it  is  certainly  no  better  objection  against  our 
doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic 
philosophers,  than  it  is  against  theirs,  wherein  they  ditfer  from  us,  that  it  agrees, 
in  some  respects,  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of  atheism  and  licentiousness,  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely,  what  the  ancient  Stoic  phi- 
losophers held  concerning  fate,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  truth ;  as  though 
it  were  a  sure  way  to  be  in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them. 
It  seems,  that  they  differed  among  themselves  ;  and  probably  the  doctrine  ot 
fate  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some  respects,  erroneous.  But  what- 
ever their  doctrine  was,  if  any  of  them  held  such  a  fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any 
liberty,  consisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  fate.  It 
they  held  any  such  fate,  as  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  and  universal 
notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty,  activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  1 
disclaim  any  such  thing,  and  think  1  have  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  I  main- 
tain is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoics,  by  fate,  meant  any  thing  of  such  a 
nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advantage  and  benefit  ot 
the  use  of  means  and  endeavors,  or  makes  it  less  worth  the  while  for  men  to 
desire,  and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness  consists ;  I 
hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  inconvenience,  any  more  than 
any  other  scheme  whatsoever ;  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian 
scheme  of  contingence ;  as  has  been  shown.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  universal  fatalit}%  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  liberty,  that  is  or  can 
be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilege  or  benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any 
respect,  for  any  intelligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  ])ossible 
or  conceivable  ;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any  such  doctrine 
of  fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world's  being  in  all  things  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  an  intelligent,  wise  agent,  that  presides,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world 
but  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by  proper  will, 
choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  conceivable,  with 

•  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points.  Edit.  III.  p.  326,  326.  327 
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out  subjection  to  any  constraint,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  iiulu« 
er.ce  ot  any  thino^  before,  above  or  without  himself,  I  wholly  renounce  any  sucb 
doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  Hobbes'  maintaining  the  same  doctrme  concerning  neoessitj^,  1 
confess,  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbes.  Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will, 
we  need  not  reject  all  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely 
because  it  was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  that  Jems  is  the 
Son  of  God,  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once  and  again  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth  is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth, 
or  written  by  the  pen  of  some  ill-minded  mischievous  man,  that  it  must  never  be 
received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any  of  trie  most  precious  and 
evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And  if  Mr.  Hobbes  has  made  a  bad  use  ol 
this  truth,  that  is  to  be  lamented  ;  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  oI 
rejection  on  that  account.  It  is  common  for  the  corruptions  of  the  hearts  ol 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  oi  its  having  been  observed,  that  the  Arminians 
aoree  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  many  more  things  than  the  Calvinists.*     As,  in  what 
he  is  said  to  hold  concerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural illumination,  in  denying  infused  grace,  m  denying  the  doctrine  of  justifi 
cation  by  faith  alone,  and  other  things. 


SECTION     VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed  of  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  th«  impossibilit) 
of  its  being  otherwise,  than  that  the  Will  should  be  determined  in  every  case 
Ift-  some  motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  under- 
standino")  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the  other  side ;  that  if 
these  thino-s  are  true,  it  will  follow,  that  not  only  the  Will  of  created  minds, 
but  the  Will  of  God  himself  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations  Concerning 
which;  says  the  author  of  the  Efsay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  in 
the  Creature,  pages  85,  86, "  What  strange  doctrine  is  this,  contrary  to  all  our 
ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  ?  Does  it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of 
choice,  and  take  away  from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the 
world,  that  most  free,  and  sovereign  Agent,  all  the  gloiy  of  this  sort  of  freecim'i 
Does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate,  and  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  fatality  and  necessity,  into  all  things  that  God 
hath  to  do  with  1  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God,  as  a  Being 
of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency,  but  still  to  leave  him 
without  a  Will  to  choose  among  all  the  objects  within  his  view  ?  In  short,  it 
seems  to  make  the  blessed  God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its 
universal  and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of  some  ol 
the  ancients,  that  fate  was  above  the  gods." 

This  is  declaiming,  rather  than  arguing  ;  and  an  application  to  men's 
imaginations  and  prejudices,  rather  than  to  mere  reason.  But  I  would  calmiy 
endea'^or  to  consider,  whether  there  be  any  rea&^n  in  this  frightful  representa- 

»  Dr.  Gill,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  WW.'by,  V.  .  III.  p.  183,  &C. 
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tior.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  would 
ohsei-\  e  this ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  should  be  much  more  difficult 
to  express  or  conceive  things  according  to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating 
to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understand- 
mg  and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  ot 
.he  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind ;  which  is  infinitely  more  within 
Dur  view,  and  nearer  to  a  proportion  to  the  measure  of  our  comprehension,  and 
more  commensurate  to  the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  in- 
deed very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms,  to  express  precise  truth  concerning  oui- 
own  '-inds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations.  Words  were  first  formed  to 
expn*";  external  things  ;  and  those  that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal 
and  spiritual,  are  ahnost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figui-ative  sense. 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and 
unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occasioning  innumerable  doubts,  diflliculties 
and  confusions,  in  inquiries  and  controversies,  about  things  of  this  nature.  But 
language  is  much  less  adapted  to  express  thing.«  in  the  mind  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Deity,  precisely  as  they  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceivmg  exactly  of  the  nature  of  our 
own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  in 
past  and  present  ages,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics, 
as  it  relates  to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greatei  perfection  than  once  it  was ; 
yet,  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  inquii-ies  and  researches,  and  room 
for  progress  still  to  be  made,  for  many  ages  and  generations.  But  we  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  able  metaphysicians,  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according 
to  strict,  proper  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  the  modes  of  the  action  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of 
some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and  dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things 
pertaining  to  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  as,  we  must  conceive  of  the  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  happiness  ;  the  perfection 
of  his  understanding,  as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees  ;  the 
holiness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determinations.  And 
yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  eflfect,  antecedent  and  consequent,  fundamental 
and  dependent,  determining  and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-exist- 
ent, independent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and  the 
first  cause  of  all  things ;  doubtless  there  must  be  less  propriety  in  such  represen- 
tations, than  when  we  speak  of  derived  dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded, 
and  liable  to  perpetual  mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  conceinUxg  the  forementioned 
author's  exclamation,  abou<  the  necessary  determination  of  God';  Will,  in  all 
things,  by  what  he  sees  to  be  fittest  and  best. 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  ex  carnations  must  arise 
from  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being 
without  such  a  moral  necessity,  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other,  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were  some  disadvan- 
tage, meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  necessity  ;  a  thing  by  w-hich  the  W' ill 
was  confined,  kept  under,  and  held  in  servitude  by  something,  which,  as  it  were^ 
maintained  a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by  bonds  that 
held  God  fast,  and  that  he  could,  by  no  means,  deliver  himself  from.  Whereas^ 
this  must  be  all  mere  imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dis- 
honor to  a  being,  necessarily  to  ad  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy  manner, 
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from  the  recessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature.  This  argue*  no  imperfection, 
mftriority  or  dependence,  noi  any  want  of  dignity,  privilege  or  ascendency.* 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  th(  absohite  and  most  perfect  sovereigntj-  of  Gotk. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  liis  ability  and  authority  to  do  whatever  pleases  him 
whereby  He  doth  according  to  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  nmovgst  the 
inhab'tants  oj' the  earth,  andnone  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  dost 
thou  ? — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  viz.  :  1.  Su- 
preme, universal,  and  infinite  Poircr,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
without  control,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any  subjection, 
in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power  ;  and  so  without  any  hinderance  or 
restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  impossible,  or  at  all  difficult,  for  him  to  accom- 
plish his  Will ;  and  without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power, 
from  M'hence  it  should  be  derived,  or  \vhich  it  should  stand  in  any  need  of:  so 
far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from  him,  and  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  him.  2.  That  He  has  supreme  anthority,  absolute  and  most  perfect 
right  to  do  what  he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  an  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any  distinct  indepen- 
dent authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  inferior  ;  he  being  the  head  of  all 
dominion,  and  fountain  of  all  autharity  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obli- 
gation, implying  either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limitation. 
3.  That  liis  Will  is  supreme,  undcrived,  and  independent  on  any  thing  without 
Himself;  being  in  ever}'  thing  determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule 
but  his  own  wis/lom  ;  his  Will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the  Will  of 
any  other,  and  other  Wills  being  perfectly  subject  to  his.  4.  That  his  Wisdom^ 
which  determines  his  Will,  is  supreme,  perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  as  in  Isa.  xl.   14,    With  whom  took  He 

*  "  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  plausibleness,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  cannot  be  free,  be- 
cause he  must  needs  do  always  what  is  best  in  the  whole.  But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  Spinoza's 
purpose  ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom  ;  a  necessity  consis- 
tent with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  most  perfect  choice.  Foi  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity  is  such 
an  unalterable  rectitude  of  Will,  and  perfection  of  w  isdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  Being  to  act 
foolishly."     Clark's  DemonstTation  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  nj  God.     Edit.  6,  p.  64. 

"  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  agent,  yet  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  best  and  wisest  on  the  whole. 
The  reason  is  evident  ;  because  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  principles  of 
action,  as  necessity  itself  ;  and  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  liberty, 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  a  necessary  agent  can  act  con 
trary  to  the  necessity  by  which  it  is  acted  ;  it  being  as  great  an  absurdity  and  impossibility  in  choice,  foi 
infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to  act  unwisely,  or  Infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would 
be  in  nature,  for  absolute  necessity  to  fail  of  producing  its  necessary  effect.  There  was,  indeed,  no  ne 
cessity  in  nature,  that  God  should  at  first  create  such  beings  as  he  has  created,  or  indeed  any  being  at 
all,  because  lie  is,  in  Himself,  infinitely  happy  and  all-sufficient.  There  was  also,  no  necessity  in  nature, 
that  he  should  preserve  and  continue  things  in  being,  after  they  were  created  ;  because  he  would  be  self 
sufficient  without  theircontinuance,  as  he  was  before  their  creation.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good, 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  manifest,  and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself  ;  and  therefore  it  wa« 
necessary,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  I  am  now  speaking  of,  that  things  should  be  made  at  such  a  time, 
and  continued  so  long,  and  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  saw  it  best  and  wisest  that  they  should."     Ibid.  p.  112,  113. 

"  'Tis  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfei'-tion  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  w  ill,  and  act,  according  to  the  last  result 
of  a  fair  examination.  This  is  sn  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  it.  'Tis  not  an  abridgment,  'tis  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty  ;  and  the  further 
we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiffer- 
ence in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judgment,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  tliought  to  attend  its 
choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would 
be  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the  Will, 
would  be  an  in.perfection  on  the  other  side.  'Tis  as  much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of 
preferiing  sho'i'.d  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  shcild  be  determined  by  the  Will : 
wid  the  more  certain  sue  h  determination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection  Nay,  were  we  determined  by 
any  thing  but  the  last  lesult  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action,  we  were  not 
free.  The  very  end  of  o;ir  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the  good  we  choose  ;  and,  therefore,  every 
man  is  brought  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing 
by  his  own  thought  and  judr ment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  ;  else  he  would  be  under  the  determination 
of  some  other  than  him^elfj  vhich  s  want  of  liberty.    And  to  deny  that  a  ma£'«  Wl.,  in  every  detenni- 
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counsel  ?  Jind  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judgmpnt, 
and  taught  Him  knowledge,  and  showed  Him  the  way  of  und"rstandina-  ? — There 
'is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but  this,  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ; 
no  other  is  desirable,  nor  would  any  other  be  honorable,  or  happy,  and  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  is  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Sovereignty,  that  God's  Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite  all-suffi- 
cient wisdom  in  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  is  either  directed  by  any  inferior 
wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom  ;  whereby  it  would  become  senseless  arbitrariness, 
determining  and  acting  without  reason,  design  or  end. 

If  God's  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  every  thing  by  supreme  wis- 
dom, then  it  is  m  every  thing  necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  most  wise. 
And,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise.  For 
if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  that,  which  in  every  case 
is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  undesigning  contingence  ; 
and  so  in  the  same  degree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  liable  tc 
be  carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of  blind  contin- 
gence, which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive,  no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoevei 
(if  any  such  thing  were  possible),  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it  be  a  disad- 
vantage for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this  moral  necessity,  then  the 
more  free  from  it,  and  the  more  left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage. 
And,  consequently,  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  direction  of  understanding,  and 
universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless,  unmeaning  contingence,  to  act  absolutely 
at  random,  would  be  the  supreme  glory. 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  that  his  supremely  wise  voli- 
tion is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  dependence  of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is 
necessary.     If  it  be  something  too  low,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will 


nation,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts,  before  any 
other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other,  >inless  he  can  have,  and 
not  have  it,  will,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time  ;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted,  ff  we 
look  upon  those  superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjny  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  have  reason  to  judge 
that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to' 
lliink  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  could  do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  God  himself 
cannot  choose  what  is  not  good.  The  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what 
is  best.  But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  would  any  one  be  a  change 
ling,  because  he  is  less  determined  liy  wise  determination,  than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  name  o. 
freedom,  to  beat  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  sname  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self?  If  to  break 
loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judgment,  that  keeps  us 
from  doing  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  the  only  free  men  Yet 
I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  the  sake  of  such  libertv,  but  he  that  is  mad  already  "  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  Vol.  I.  Edit.  7,  p.  215,  216. 

"This  Being,  having  all  things  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and  eternally  will,  accord 
mgtohis  infinite  comprehension  of  things  ;  that  is,  mu.st  will  all  things  that  are  wisest  and  best  to  be 
ioue.  There  is  no  getting  free  of  this  consequence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be 
capable  of  knowing,  and  not  capable  of  willing,  is  not  to  l)e  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of  willing 
otherwise  than  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which  is  infinite.  Infinite  knowledge 
.Tiust  direct  the  Will  without  error.  Here  then,  is  the  origin  of  moral  necessity;  and  that  is  really,  of 
freedom.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
eternal  aptitude  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  impelled,  if  that 
were  possible.  Bui  it  is  unskilfulness,  to  suppose  this  an  objection.  The  great  principle  is  once  es- 
tablished, viz.,  that  the  Divine  Will  is  determined  by  the  eternal  reason  and  aptitudesof  things,  instead 
of  being  physically  impelled;  and  after  that,  th<^  more  strong  and  necessary  this  determination  is,  the 
oiore  perfect  the  Deity  must  be  allowed  to  be.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amiable  and  adorable  Being, 
whose  Will  and  power  are  constantly,  immutably,  determined  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and 
best  ,  instead  of  a  surd  Being,  with  power,  but  without  discerning  and  .>-easoii.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this 
necessity,  thai  it  is  strong  as  fate  itself,  with  all  the  advantage  of  reason  and  goodness.  It  is  strange,  to 
see  men  contend,  that  the  Deity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational,  immutably  good  and  wise  ; 
when  a  man  is  allowed  still  the  perfecter  being,  the  more  fixedly  and  constantly  his  Will  is  dete .-aiiapd  by 
-eason  and  truth."     Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Ham.  Saul.     Edit.  3.  Vol.  II.  p.  403,  404. 
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determined  by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case,  to  w.ll  in  the 
hitihest  degree  holily  and  happily  ;  then  why  is  it  not  also  something  too  loWj 
for  him  to  liave  his  existence,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his 
infinite  happiness  determined  by  necessity  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  dishonor, 
to  be  necessarily  wise,  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And  if  neither  of  them  be 
to  his  dishonor,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dishonor  necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely 
And  if  it  be  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonorable,  necessarily  to  act  holily 
and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ;  or,  which  is  ,the  same  thing,  to  do 
that,  in  everj-  case,  which,  above  all  other  things,  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  reason,  why  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  be  necessarily  most  holy,  is,  be- 
cause holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  bono  ble  thing.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  no  dishonor  to  be  necessarily  most  wise,  and,  in  every  case,  to  act 
most  wisely,  or  do  the  thing  which  is  the  wisest  of  all ;  for  wisdom  is  also  m 
itself  excellent  and  honorable. 

The  forementioned  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c.. 
as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Will's  being  in  every 
thing  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a 
kind  of  Almighty  Ministe--  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate  ;  and  he  insists,  pages 
93,  94,  that  this  moral  necessity  and  impossibility  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing 
with  physical  and  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  :  and  in  p.  54,  55,  he  says, 
"  The  scheme  which  determines  the  Will  always  and  certainly  by  the  under- 
standing, and  the  understanding  by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away 
the  true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues,  and  the  vilest 
of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and  necessity,  flowing  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  the  existence,  the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons 
and  things  ;  for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  appear- 
ance to  the  mind  ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary  perception  and 
judgment,  concerning  these  thino;s  ;  this  judgment,  necessarily  determines  the 
W'ill  ;  and  thus,  by  this  chain  of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose 
their  nature,  and  become  natural  ideas,  and  necessaiy  things,  instead  of  moral 
and  free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  author  allows,  p.  30,  31,  that  a  perfectly  wise  being  Avill 
constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  is  most  fit ;  and  says,  p.  102,  103,  "  I 
grant,  and  always  have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent 
superior  fitness  of  thin£;s,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  as  never  to  contradict  it ; 
and,  particularly ,in  all  his  judicial  proceedings  as  a  Governor,  and  distributer  ol 
rewards  and  punishments."  Yea,  he  says  expressly,  p.  42,  '*  That  it  is  not 
possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  goodness 
in  thing^s." 

So  that  according  to  this  author,  putting  these  several  passages  of  his  Essay 
together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature,  in  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  acts  and  exercises  of  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ;  and 
he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely  worthy,  and,  above  all 
other  things,  fit  and  excellent,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate  j 
and  in  what  he  does  as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  things,  because  he  acts  by 
moral  necessity,  which  is.  in  eflfect,  the  same  with  physical  or  natural  necessit}' ; 
and,  therefore,  he  only  acts  by  an  Hobisfical  fatality  ;  «*  a  Being  indeed  of  vast 
understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  (as  he  said  before),  hut  uithoid  a 
Will  to  choose,  being  a  kind  of  Almighty  Minister  of  fate,  acting  under  its  sv- 
fr-eme  influence.  For  he  allows,  that  vi  ill  these  things  God's  Will  is  determined 
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constantly  and  certainl)  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  thai  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things  are  so,  what  g^ory  or  praise  belongs  tc 
God  for  doing  holily  and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  excellpni 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  als( 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  derogate  from  the  honoi 
of  any  being,  that  through  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acts 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  holiness  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  praise  is  the  great- 
er ;  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  p.  56,  supposes,  that  herein  appears  the  excellent 
character  of  a  wisr  and  good  man,  that  though  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  yet  he  docs  not ;  but  suffers  himself  to  he  directed  hy  fitness  ;  and 
that,  in  this  conduct,  he  imitates  the  blessed  God.  And  yet,  he  supposes  it  is 
contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God  ;  not  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by 
fitness,  when  he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  but  that  he  cannot 
choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things ;  as  he  says,  p.  42,  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this  fitness,  where  there  is  any 
fitness  or  goodness  in  things.  Yea,  he  supposes,  p.  31,  that  if  a  man  were 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  certainly 
determined  by  the  fitness  of  things. 

One  thing  more  I  W'Ould  observe,  before  I  conclude  this  section  ;  and  that  is, 
that  if  it  derogates  nothing  from  the  glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined 
by  superior  fitness  in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined  in 
all  things  :  from  any  thing  m  the  nature  of  such  necessity,  as  at  all  detracting 
from  God's  freedom,  independence,  absolute  supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  gloiy 
of  his  nature,  state  or  manner  of  acting  ;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint, 
or  subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with  God's  glory,  and 
has  nothing  tending  to  detract  from  it ;  then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing 
it  to  God  in  too  many  things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God's  glorv 
too  much. 


SECTION   VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  God's  Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that  God,  being  perfectly 
wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is 
a  superior  fitness  and  goodness  in  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
do  otherwise.  So  that  it  is  in  effect  confessed,  that  in  those  things  where  there 
is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dishonor,  nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of 
God,  for  him  to  act  from  necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  agreement  of  such  a  necessity,  with  the  fate  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
necessity,  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From  which  it  will  follow,  that  if  it 
were  so,  that  in  all  the  different  things,  among  wdiich  God  chooses,  there  were 
evermore  a  superior  fitness,  or  preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no 
dishonor,  or  any  thing,  in  any  respect,  unw^orthy,  or  unbecoming  of  God,  for 
his  Will  to  be  necessarily  determined  in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
it  is  a  givmg  up  entirely  the  argument,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  neces- 
sity to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  independence  and  glory  of  the  Divine  Being : 
and  a  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair  on  the  decision  of  another  point 
wholly  diverse ;  viz.,  whether  it  be  so  indeed,  that  in  all  the  various  possible 
things,  which  are  in  God's  view,  anj  may  be  considered  as  capable  objects  oJ 
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his  choice,  the  ce  is  not  evermore  a  jneferableness  in  one  thing  above  iirioth*?! 
This  IS  denied  by  this  author  ;  who  supposes,  that  in  many  instances,  betweec 
two  or  more  possible  thintjs,  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  Jivine  mind, 
there  is  a  perfect  inditlerence  and  equahty,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency  to  attair 
any  o-ood  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer  any  of  his  desigas 
Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether  this  be  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kinds.  (1.)  It  is  urged, 
that  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween various  possible  objects  of  choice,  which  God  has  in  view  :  and  (2,)  that 
the  difference  between  many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  consequence  ;  or  to 
suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would  not  be  answered  in  one  way  as 
well  as  the  other.     Therefore, 

I,  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are  any  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely  no  difference,  between  differ- 
ent objects  of  choice,  that  are  proposed  to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 

And  here,  in  the  hrst  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  there  is  an  inc-  >  sistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inquired, 
whether  different  objects  of  cnuice  may  not  be  absolutely  without  difference  ? 
If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference,  then  how  are  they  different  objects  of 
choice  ?  If  there  be  absolutely  no  difference,  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no 
varietv  or  distinction  ;  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if  there 
be  no'varietj-  among  proposed  objects  of  choice,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
variet}'  of  choice,  or  difference  of  determination.  For  that  determination  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
tlie  same.     That  this  is  no  quibble,  may  appear  more  fully  anon. 

The  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some  instances,  chooses  to 
do  one  thing  rather  than  another,  where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly 
without  difference,  are  two. 

1.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  absolutely  considered, 
are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all  one  from  another  ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  God  determined  to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred,  among  various  objects, 
between  which  there  was  no  preferableness,  and  absolutely  no  difference. 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time  belore  the  world 
was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  parts,  properly  and  truly  so:  or  a  suc- 
cession of  limited  and  unmeasurable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in 
an  infinitely  long  series  ;  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imagination.  The 
eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  being  only  the  eternity  of  God's 
existence  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  immediate,  perfect  and  invariable  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  his  unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once :  Vita  intermin- 
abilis,tota,s{mul  et  perfeda  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed,  tlat  I 
Deed  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it.* 

•  "  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  away,  all  possibility  of  any  mutation  or  succession,  of  one  thin^ 
to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abstract  succession  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood. 
What  is  it  that  succeeds  ?  One  minute  to  another,  perhaps,  velut  unda  supervenit  undam.  But  when  we 
imasine  this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  things  separately  existing.  This  is  the  conimon  notion  ;  and 
yet  I:  is  a  manifest  prejudice.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  existence  of  created  successive  beings,  and  eternity 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity.  Therefore,  if  this  necessary  bein^;  hath  no  change  or  succession  in  hia 
nature,  his  existence  must  of  course  be  unsuccessive.  We  seem  to  commit  a  double  oversight  in  this  case  ; 
first,  we  find  succession  in  the  necessary  nature  and  existence  of  the  Deity  himself ;  which  is  wrong,  if  the 
reasoning  above  be  conclusive.  And  then  we  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  considered  abstracted.y 
from  the  Eternal  Being  ;  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  not  w  hat,  a  thing  si  bsisting  by  itself,  and  flowing  one 
sunute  alter  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pure  imagina'.ion.  and  contrary  othereality  of  things.  HencetW 
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So  this  objecUon  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  infinite  len'^th,  breadth  and  depth,  truly  and  properly  distincjuished 
into  ditferent  measurable  parts,  limited  at  c':?rtain  staf^es,  one  beyond  another,  in 
an  infinite  series.  Which  notion  of  ab-solute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless  as 
unreasonable,  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite  duration.  It  is  as 
improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and  omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguish* 
ed  by  a  series  of  miles  and  leagues,  one  beyond  another ;  as  that  the  infinite 
duration  of  God  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another.  A 
diversity  and  order  of  distinct  parts,  limited  by  certain  ]>eriods,  is  as  conceivable, 
and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our  imagination,  in  one  case  as  the 
other  ;  and  there  is  equal  reason  in  each  case,  to  suppose  that  our  imagination 
deceives  us.  It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  montlis  and  yeai-s  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  and  milesquares  of  Deity  ;  and  we  equally  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  talk  of  the  world's  being  ditFerently  fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these 
sorts  of  measures.  I  think,  we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world 
might  have  been  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
infinity ;  or,  that  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  in  the  long  line  of  eternity  ; 
and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which  are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are 
apt  to  have  of  infinite  extension  or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows, 
or  castles  in  the  air. 

2.  Tne  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High  wills  one  thing 
vather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fitness  or  preferableness  in  the  thing 
preferred,  is  God's  actually  placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or 
atoms  of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  forementioned  author 
says,  p.  78,  &c.,  "  If  one  would  descend  to  the  minute  specific  particles,  of 
which  different  bodies  are  composed,  we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distinct  determination  to  the  Will 
of  God,  v\'here  to  place  them."  He  there  instances  in  particles  of  water,  of 
which  there  are  such  immense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans 
of  this  world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fiery  particles,  which 
compose  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  so  many,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  no  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Avsw.  ( 1.)  To  this  I  answer  :  that  as  we  must  suppose  matter  to  be  infinitelj' 
divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two,  of  all  these  particles,  are  exactly 
equal  and  alike  ;  so  unlikely,  that  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  num- 
ber to  one,  but  it  is  otherwise ;  and  that  although  we  should  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  different  particles  of  water  and  fire,  as  to  their  general  nature 
and  figure ;  and  however  small  we  suppose  those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely 
unlikely,  that  any  two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quan- 
tity of  matter.  If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  globes  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of 
them  that  had  exactly  the  same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  them. 

common  metaphorical  expressions  :  time  runs  apace,  let  us  lay  hold  on  the  present  minute,  anc  the  like.  The 
philosophers  themselves  mislead  us  by  their  illnstnitions.  They  compare  eternity  to  the  motion  of  a  point 
running  on  forever,  and  making  a  traceless  infinite  line.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actually 
■ubsisting,  representing  the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  to  it ;  that  is 
•ney  ascrilie  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity,  made  up  of  finite  sue 
cessive  parts.  If  once  we  allow  an  all  perfect  mind,  which  hath  an  eternal,  immutable  and  infinite 
Bornprehension  of  all  things,  always  (and  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  vanishes 
with  respect  to  such  a  mind. — In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  step  by  step,  as  above,  the  eternity  or  e.xistence 
of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  Vit(e  mtenntnahilis,  t«ta,  timid  et  perfeeta  posse.isin  ;  he  w  much  soever  fhi* 
may  h;.ve  been  a  paradox  hitherto."  Tnquiry  mto  tin  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul  Vol.  JI.  p.  409,  410 
411.     Edit.  III.  -^  . 
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But  infinitely  ]e>,6  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  have  jnst  tn* 
same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  particle  of  light,  according  to  the  doctrine  ol 
the  infinite  ilivisibility  of  matter,  is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts, 
than  there  are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  And  as  it 
kS  infinitely  unfikely,  that  any  two  of  these  particles  should  be  equal ;  so  it  is, 
that  they  should  be  alike  in  other  respects ;  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of 
their  surfaces.  If  there  were  very  many  globes,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the  same  number  ot 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  in  their  surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike, 
one  with  respect  to  another,  without  any  dilference,  in  any  part  discernibk 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscojie  ;  but  infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two 
particles  of  lisiht  should  be  perfectly  of  the  same  ligure.  For  there  are  infinitely 
more  assignable  real  parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  particles,  or  atoms  of 
matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God  has  placed  indifferent  parts  of  the 
creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  per- 
fectly alike,  and  put  them  in  different  places ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  two 
different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power  have  exactly  the  same 
fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these  two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or 
distinct  in  any  other  respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ :  they  are  two 
in  no  other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If  they  are 
perfectly  equal  and  alike  in  themselves,  then  they  can  be  distinguished,  or 
be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which  are  called  circumstances ;  as  place,  time, 
rest,  motion,  or  some  other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For 
it  is  difference  only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing  perfectly  in  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  but  only  their  place  ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any 
distinction  or  duplicity.  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same  only  the  place. 
Therefore  wliat  the  Will  of  God  determines,  is  this,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  the  same  figure,  the  same  extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.,  in  two  differ 
ent  places.  And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  somt 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar  fitness,  above  aL 
other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined  without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing 
without  a  fitness  for  that  end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  God  to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two  diffierent 
places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue  from  it,  that  here  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  God's  Will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end, 
than  we  can  argue,  ihat  whenever,  in  any  case  it  is  a  man's  W^ill  to  speak  the 
same  words,  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times  ;  there  must  be 
some  determination  or  act  of  his  Will,  without  any  motive  or  end.  The  differ- 
ence of  place,  in  the  former  case,  proves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time 
does  in  the  other.  If  any  one  should  say,  with  req;ard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  Uiust  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz.,  that  of  those  two  sim- 
ilar bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be  made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  should  inquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposition, 
when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited  either  place  ?  The 
mquir)'  supposes  something  that  is  not  true,  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ 
and  are  distinct  in  other  respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinc- 
tion inherent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been  transposed, 
and  each  might  have  besrun  its  existence  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
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Let  US,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the  beginning,  made 
t'Ko  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both  perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid, 
without  pores,  and  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the  left,  without  an) 
difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  lest,  past  or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  bit 
only  their  })lace ;  and  the  question  should  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation 
placed  them  so  :  why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was  not  made  on  the 
left,  and  vice  x^ersa  i  Let  it  be  well  considered,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in 
such  a  question  ;  and  whether  the  inquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and 
absurd.  Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did,  what  difftrent  act  of  Will  or  power  he  must  have  exerted,  in  order  to 
the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could  have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  two  spheres  perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  difference  of  the  things  made,  either  in  themselves  or  in  any  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would  have  been  without  any  ditference, 
and  therefore,  just  the  same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different 
in  no  other  respect  but  their  place  ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness  ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  rotundity,  in  any 
other  respect  but  its  situation.  There  are  also  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in 
nothing  but  their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  difference  in  another  respect, 
viz.,  that  they  are  not  NUMERICALLY  the  same  ;  that  it  is  thus  with  all  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  them  ;  that  it  is  confessed  they  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
same  ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike  ;  but  yet  numerically  they  differ. 
Thus  iKe  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same  numerical  individual  roundness  with 
that  ot  the  other."  Let  this  be  supposed  ;  then  the  question  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  affair,  is.  Why  did  God  will,  that  this  indivi- 
dual roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  individual  roundness 
at  the  left  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  them  in  a  contrary  position  1  Let  any 
rational  person  consider,  whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  mean- 
ing, as  much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same  sounds  to 
be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times ;  the  sounds  being  perfectly  the 
same  in  every  respect,  but  only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should 
be  asked  upon  it,  why  did  God  cause  these  sounds,  numerically  different,  to  suc- 
ceed one  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  that  individual 
sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minute,  to  be  in  the  second  %  And  the  individual 
sound  of  the  last  minute  to  be  in  the  first  ?  These  inquiries  would  be  even  ridi 
culous ;  as,  I  think,  every  person  must  see,  at  once,  in  the  case  proposed  of  two 
sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely  without  any  difference,  but  that 
one  circumstance  of  time.  If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end, 
that  the  same  sound  should  be  made  by  lightning  at  two  distinct  times,  and 
therefore  wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be,  that  herein  there 
is  some  act  of  God's  Will  without  any  motive  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at 
distinct  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses, 
namely,  those,  I  am  Jehovah.  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  from  this,  that  here  must  be  some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine 
Will,  in  determining  and  disposing  these  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times, 
wholly  without  aim  or  inducement  1  But  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonable 
Ihan  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God's  without  any  inducement,  if  he 
»ees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons,  determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resis- 
tance, the  same  dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 
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If  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  ahke,  it  be  supposed  possibU 
that  God  miiiht  have  made  them  in  a  contrary  position  ;  that  which  is  made  at 
the  right  hand  being  made  at  the  left;  then  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  Uod  had  madt  but  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have  made  that  numerically  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  nimerically  different  from  what  he  did  make  it,  though  perfectly 
alike,  and  in  the  same  place;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  everj'  respect, 
in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations  1  Namely,  whether  he  might  not 
have  made  it  numerically  the  same  w'th  that  which  he  has  now  made 
at  the  left  hand,  and  so  have  left  that  Nvhich  is  now  created  at  the  right 
hand,  in  a  state  of  nonexistence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like  these,  and  yet 
numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether,  from  this 
notion  of  a  numerical  ditference  in  bodies,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which 
numerical  difference  is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  diverse 
from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circumstance  whatsoever ;  it  will 
not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  numerically  different  possible 
bodies,  perfectly  alike,  among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power, 
when  he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  supposing  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere,  in  a  certain  place  ;  and  it  should  be 
inquired,  Why  God  created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere,  perfectly  Hke  it,  but  numerically 
different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into 
being  there,  that  ver}^  body,  rather  than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other 
bodies,  perfectly  like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,  and 
would  have  ans^^  ered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused  to  exist,  at  that  place 
and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number 
of  individual  rotundities  just  like  it  ?  Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather  than 
any  other  of  th(;  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances  just  like  it  1  And  it 
might  as  reasonably  be  asked,  Why,  when  God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he 
caused  that  individual  sound  then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  ? 
WLj  .Jid  ne  make  choice  ol  ihib  .wy  suUwJ,  arid  reject  all  tue  irJinite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numerically  differing  from  it,  and  all 
differing  one  from  another  ?  I  think,  every  body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absur- 
dity and  nonsense  of  what  is  supposed  in  such  inquiries.  And,  if  we  calmly 
attend  to  the  matter,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  all  such  kind  of  objections  as 
I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  manner  of 
conceivinor  things,  and  the  obscureness  of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  signification  of  terms. 

If  any  shall  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is  going  a  great  length  in 
metaphysical  niceties  and  subtilties,  I  answer,  the  objection  which  they  are  in  reply 
to  is  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  it.* 

II.  Another  thine  alleged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which  are  determined 
by  the  Divine  Will,  and  d-.osen  and  done  by  God  rather  than  others,  differ  from 
those  that  are  not  chosen  in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  that  there  is 
any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have  respect  to  in  the  deter- 
mination. 

*  "  For  men  to  have  recouise  to  subtilties,  in  raising  difficulties,  and  then  complain,  that  they  shoiiU 
oe  taken  off  \>y  mimitely  exam-.aing  these  subti'iies,  is  a  strange  kind  of  procedure."  Natweof  tbe 
Huxan  Sovi,  Vol.  II.  page  331. 
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To  which  I  answer  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  with  any  certain^ 
or  evidence,  that  because  the  diiicrence  is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  nc 
consiileration,  therefore  there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable 
end,  which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
orderintr  such  a  ditference.  The  forementioned  author  mentions  many  instances. 
One  is,  there  being  one  atom  in  the  whole  universe  more  or  less.  But  1  think, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain,  or 
without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom,  but  what  was  a  work 
of  his  Almighty  power,  as  much  as  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires 
as  much  of  a  constant  exertion  of  Almighty  power  to  uphold  it;  and  was 
made  and  is  upheld  understandingly,  and  on  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed  at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose, 
tliat  he  made  the  planet  Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator's  power,  the  small- 
est assignable  difference  between  the  things  which  God  has  made,  may  be 
attended,  in  the  whole  series  of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of 
their  influence,  with  very  gieat  and  important  conseqi}<?nces.  If  the  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  hold  universall)',  there 
is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assignable  part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence, 
every  moment,  throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were  irot  for  that  particular  corporeal  exist- 
ence. And  however  the  effect  is  insensible  for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length 
of  time,  become  great  and  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the  same  way,  in  straight 
lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ;  but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel 
course,  and  drawn  one  from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of 
an  atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth  ; 
these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of  their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  de- 
grees, get  further  and  further  distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  dis- 
tance may  be  imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great.  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  retarded  or  accel- 
» rated,  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made  greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less 
elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical  time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by 
the  influence  of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  revo- 
lution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done  ;  which  might  make  a 
vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of  important  events.  So  the  influence  of 
the  legist  particle  may,  for  aught  v/e  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the 
constitution  of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to  arise  in  the 
mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have  been ;  which,  in  length  of 
time  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great),  might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through 
the  whole  world  of  mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  men- 
noncd,  wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  attended  with 
great  consequences. 

Another  argument,  which  the  forementioned  author  brings  against  a  neces- 
sary determination  of  the  Divine  Will,  by  a  superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine 
derogates  from  the  freeness  of  God's  grace  and  goodness,  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  favor  nnd  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to  thankfulness  for 
special  benefits.     Page  89,  &c. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

1  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  the 
exercise  of  thr  benevolence  of  hi?  nature  to  be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to 
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suppose  it  determined  by  chance,  and  that  his  favors  are  bestowed  alt)get'rer  at 
.•andoiii,  his  Will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  accident,  without 
any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be  the  case,  as  has  lycen  demon- 
stiated,  if  volition  be  not  determined  by  a  prevailing  motive.  Tluil  which  is 
owing  to  perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor  antece- 
dent choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  goodness  or  benevolence,  than 
that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines  the  Will  of  God, 
in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favors,  be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object, 
recorainending  that  object  to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that 
object  is  not  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace, 
as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this,  in  order  to 
our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise  end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow^  his 
favors  on  one  person  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  merit 
of  the  object  of  God's  favor,  or  a  moral  qualification  of  the  object  attracting  that 
favor  and  recommending  to  it,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the 
act  of  God's  goodness,  to  answer  some  wise  designs  of  his  own,  some  end  in  the 
riew  of  God's  omniscience.  It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is  the  proper  and  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  instances,  God  acts  from 
wise  designs  in  determining  the  particular  subjects  of  his  favors.  None  will  say, 
I  presume,  that  when  God  distinguishes,  by  his  bounty',  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in  so  doing,  aiming 
at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be  not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances, 
then  I  would  inquire,  whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  mani- 
fested, than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And  whether  the 
subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And  if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for 
the  bestowment  of  distinguishino;  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumstance  of 
the  distinction's  being  made  without  an  end  ?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very  manifest,  with 
respect  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise  ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  an  Apostle,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  Apostle  him- 
self mentions  one  end.  1  Tim.i.15,  16,  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howheit,for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in 
me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  -pattern  to  them, 
who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.  But  yet  the  Apostle 
never  looked  on  it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  Divine  Grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This  brinors  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of  God's  Will,  as  has 
been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily  derogating  from  the  riches  of  God's 
grace  to  such  as  are  the  chosen  objects  of  his  favor,  that,  in  many  instances, 
this  moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great  degree  of  it. 
God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another,  as  having  a  superior  fitness  to 
answer  the  ends,  designs  and  inclinations  of  his  goodness  ;  being  more  sinful, 
and  so  more  miserable  and  necessitous  than  others ;  the  inclinations  of  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the  gracious  design  of  God's 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  may  be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  mercy  trwards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

^ne  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
Dead  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  of  God's  W^ill ;  and  that  is,  that  something 
much  more  like  a  servile  subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  necessity,  will 
follow  from  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrines  whi(  h  they  oppose 
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For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  respect  to  al;  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  moral  world,  depending;  on  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are 
the  most  iinjwrtant  events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ; 
I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge 
of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  or  decrees  of  his,  about  them.  And  if  so, 
Ihey  have  a  fixed  certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be  subject,  as  he  would 
wisely  accommodate  his  affairs  to  this  fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
moral  world.  So  that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God's  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
we  have  a  fixed  imalterable  state  of  things,  properly  distinct  from  the  perfect 
natui  e  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no  hand  in,  because  they 
are  prior  to  them  ;  and  which  God's  Will  is  truly  subject  to,  he  being  obliged  to 
conform  or  accommodate  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world;  the  moral  world  being 
the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in  vain,  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state 
of  the  moral  world  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  andstateof  the  wills 
of  moi  al  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  from  eternity.  Such  a  subjection 
to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly  argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would 
be  unworthy  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  notion 
which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the  gods,  than  that  moral  ne- 
cessity of  fitness  and  wisdom  which  has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  hia 
Will;  and  really  subjects  "^the  Will  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  Will  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  brings  him  into  dependence  upon  them. 


SECTION     IX. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained,  that  it 
makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin. 

It  is  urged  by  Armwians,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  men's  voli- 
ti(  ns,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  antecedent  events  and  circumstances, 
makes  the  first  cause,  and  supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin;  in 
that  he  has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinful  volitions 
become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal.  Dr.  W' hitby,  in  bis  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring 
that  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  Will  "  absolves  sinners,  as  doing  nothing 
of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the 
wickedness  committed  in  the  world,  upon  God,  and  upon  his  Providence,  if  that 
were  admitted  by  the  assertors  of  this  fate  ;  whether  he  himself  did  necessitate 
them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so,  that  they  should  be  constrained 
to  do  them  by  some  otlier  cause."  And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  "  In 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  cansa  dejiciens,  in 
rebus  necessariis,  ad  causam  per  se  efficientem  reducenda  est.  In  things  neces- 
sa-ry,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the  efficient.  And  in  this  case  the 
'eason  is  evident ;  because  the  not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." 

♦  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  361  t  Ibid,  p.  48a 
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Concerning  thw,  I  would  observe  the  following  things. 

I,  If  there  be  any  diiRculty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  pei  uliar  to  tins 
scheme  ;  it  is  no  difficulty  or  disailvantage,  wherein  it  is  distinguished  fiom  the 
scheme  o{  .Iniiinians  ;  and,  tlieretbre,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  Ibllowst'iom  God's  withholding  as- 
sistance, or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
avoiding  of  evil;  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the 
author  of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From  whence,  according 
to  wliat  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and  damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper 
author  of  their  perfect  unrestrained  wickedness  :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride.of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against  God,  Christ,  his 
saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For 
he  allows,  that  God  has  so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  liis  assistance 
from  them,  that  they  are  incapacitated  for  doing  good,  and  determined  only  to 
evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  author  of  men's  sin  in 
this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other  sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence, 
makes  God  the  author  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  \\\\\  follow  at  all,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  from  what  has 
been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  connection  between  antecedents  ami  con- 
<iequents,  it  will  follow  because  of  this,  viz.,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or 
orderer  of  those  things  which,  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  attended 
with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  for  him  to  be  the  author 
of  that  consequence.  But,  if  this  be  so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends 
the  doctrine  of  Arminians  themselves  ;  at  least,  of  those  of  them  who  allow 
God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every  sin  that  is  committed  :  God 
knew,  that  if  he  ordered  and  brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins 
would  infallibly  follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should  be  such  a  man 
born,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and  that  his  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  should,  in  Divine  Providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ; 
and  that  his  heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  Providence,  as  to 
be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should  be  one  of  those  twelve, 
which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  attend  him  as  his  family  ;  and  that  his 
health  should  be  preserved,  so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last 
passover  in  Christ's  life  ;  and  if  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas  should  see 
Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anointed  him  at  Bethany,  and  have 
that  reproof  from  Christ,  which  he  had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other 
things,  which  excited  his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  that  if  other  circumstan- 
ces should  be  ordered,  as  they  were  ordered  ;  it  would  be  what  would  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell,  for  his  horrid 
wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought  as  an  objection 
agamst  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained,  as  disagreeing  wnth  the  Arminiar, 
scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  difficulty  owing  to  such  disagreement ;  but  a  difficulty 
wherein  the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably  made  an 
objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we  should  not  escape  or  avoid 
it  all  by  agreeing  with  them. 

And  therefore  I  would  observe, 

•  On  the  Five  PoinU,  .).  302.  3;  i. 
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II.  They  who  object,  that  tliis  doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought 
distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  that  phrase,  The  author  of  sin.  I  know 
rhe  phrase,  as  it  is  coininonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author 
of  sin,  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agent,  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked 
thins; ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  In  this  sense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin;  reject- 
ing such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to  be  abhorred ; 
and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But 
if,  by  the  author  of  sin,  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy, 
and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered, 
will  most  certainly  anil  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  "£  .le  ?  •  ♦^hci  of  sm  ^^tnough  I 
dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which  by  i  ^e  and  custom  is  apt  lo  cawy 
another  sense)  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin. 
This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  if  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God 
doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture. And,  I  do  not  deny,  that  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  sin,  follows  from 
what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine 
which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  divines. 

That  it  is  moit  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner  the  disposer  and 
orderer  of  sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture  ;  as  well  as 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a  man- 
ner God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refusing  to  obey  God's  com- 
mands, to  let  the  people  go.  Exod.  iv.  21,  "I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go."  Chap.  vii.  2 — 5,  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  his  land.  iVnd  I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  1  may  lay  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  by  great  judgments,"  &c.  Chap.  ix.  12,  "And  the  Lord  hardenei' 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  Moses."  Chap.  x.  1,  2,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh ;  for  I  have  hardened  his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  it  in  the  ears  of  thy  son 
and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  have  done  amongst  them,  tliat  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Chap.  xiv. 
4,  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  :  and 
J  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  Host."  Verse  8,  "  And  the 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the 
Children  of  Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner,  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  by  his  breth- 
ren. Gen.  xlv.  5,  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  ye  sold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." 
Verse  7, 8,  "  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  now  it  was  not  you,  tha*  sent 
me  hither,  but  God."  Psal.  cv.  17,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph, 
who  was  sold  for  a  servant."  It  is  certain,  that  thus  God  ordered  the  sin  and 
folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  of  Israel  pass 
by  him  peaceably.  Deut.  ii.  30,  "  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us 
pass  by  him  ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is  certain,  that  God  thus 
ordered  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  Kings  vi  Canaan,  that  they  attempts!  not  to 
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make  peace  vrith  Israel,  but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  Josh.  xi.  -20,  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord, 
to  harden  their  hearts,  t-hat  they  should  come  ai>ainst  Israel  in  battle,  that  he 
might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favor  ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Aloses."  It  is  evident,  that  thus 
God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  against  the  King  of  Babylon. 
Jer.  lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  ihii  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Babylon."  So  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  And  it  is  exceeding 
manifest,  that  God  thus  ordered  the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against 
all  the  nations  round  about  ;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations."  Chap,  xliii.  10,  11, 
"  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant  ;  and 
I  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his 
royal  pavilion  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land  ol 
Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  tor  death  to  death,  and  such  as  are  for  captivity 
to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  lo  the  sword."  Thus  God  represents 
himself  as  sending  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  taking  of  him  and  his  armies,  and 
bringing  him  against  the  nations,  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  to  that 
ver}'  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  desolate ;  and  as 
appointing  the  work  that  he  should  do,  so  particularly,  that  the  veiy  persons 
were  designated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword,  and  those  that  should  be  kill- 
ed with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be  cari'ied  into  captivity ; 
and  that  in  doino;  all  these  things,  he  should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which,  less 
cannot  be  intended,  than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And 
in  Jer.  xxvii.  4,  5,  6,  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus  to  serve  his 
designs,  viz.,  bv  loringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sovereign  disposal,  as  the  great 
Possessor  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases 
him.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast,  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  my 
stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and 
now  I  have  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  my  servant, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  hav«.  I  given  also  to  serve  him."'  And  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by  having  his  arms  strengthened  by 
God,  and  having  God's  sword  put  into  his  hands,  for  this  end.  Ezek.  xxx.  24, 
25,  26.  Yea,  God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations,  and 
cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  Avithout  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  as  the  weapon  in 
God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his  indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to 
fulfil  his  own  purposes,  and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  Jer.  li.  20,  &c.,  "  Thou 
art  my  battle-axe,  and  weapons  of  war  :  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
nations,  and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot 
and  his  rider  ;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman,  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  old  and  young,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  young  man  and  the  maid,"  &c.  It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  those  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been  accomplished. 
had  not  God  determined  them,  as  well  as  they.  Lam.  iii.  37,  "  Who  is  he  that 
saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  V  And  yet  the 
king  of  Babylon's  thus  destroying  the  n».tiDU35  and  especially  the  Jevs,  is  spo* 
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ken  of  as  his  great  wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  ;lestroyed  him.  Isa.  xiv 
4,  5,  6,  12,  Hab.  ii.  5 --12,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  li.  It  is  mosi  manifest,  thai 
(lod,  to  serve  liis  own  de.si<^ns,  providentially  ordered  Shimei's  cursint;;  David. 
2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11,  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. — Let  him 
curse,  for  the  L'jrd  hath  hidden  him." 

It  is  certain,  that  God  thus,  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious  and  glorious  ends, 
ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were  concerned  in  Christ's  death  ; 
and  that  therein  they  did  but  fulfil  God's  designs.  As,  I  trust,  no  Christian  will 
deny  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  Christ  should  be  crucified,  and  that  for  this 
end,  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manliest  by  many  Scriptures,  that  the 
whole  alfair  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  that  made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursuance  of 
his  purpose ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used  with  those  plain  Scriptures, 
to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense  of  them.  Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him  being  delivered, 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye  have  taken,  and  with 
wicked  hands,  have  crucified  and  slain."  Luke  xxii.21-2,t"  But  heboid  the  hand 
of  him  that  betrayeth  me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  ;  and  truly  the  Son  of  man 
goeth,  as  it  was  determined."  Acts  iv.  27,  28,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
soever thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Acts  iii.  17, 18, 
"  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your 
rulers  ;  but  these  things,  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what  these  mur- 
derers of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God  brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and 
that  by  which  he  fulfilled  his  own  word. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  17,  the  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  give  their  king- 
dom to  the  beast,  though  it  w^as  a  very  wicked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fulfilling  of  God's  Will,  and  what  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it  will  come  to  pass,  because,  on 
some  accounts,  he  sees  it  needful  and  of  importance,  that  it  should  come  to  pass, 
Matth.  xviii.  7,  "  It  must  needs  be,  that  oflfences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh."  With  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  "  For  there  must  also  be 
heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you."' 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of  Arrainians,  that  God  permits  sin,  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  orders  things,  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  comt,  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission. 

I  proceed  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  being  concerned  thus, 
by  his  permission,  in  an  event  and  act,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent 
of  it,  is  sin  (though  the  event  will  certainly  follow  cu  his  permission),  and  his 
being  concerned  in  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin  ;  or  between 

•  "  Grotius,  as  well  as  Beza,  observes,  prognosis  must  here  signify  decree  ;  and  Eisner  has  shown 
that  it  has  tlial  signification,  in  approved  Greek  writers.  And  it  is  certain  ekdotos  signifies  one  given  up 
iuto  the  hands  of  an  enemy."     Dodd.  in  Loc. 

*  "  As  this  passage  is  not  lialile  to  the  ambiguities,  which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  ii.  23,  and 
iT.28,  (which  yet  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it,  in  their  most  natural  construction),  I  look  upon 
vi  Hi  an  evident  proof,  that  these  things  are,  in  the  language  of  Scrfptare,  said  to  be  determined  or  de- 
creed (or  exactly  bounded  and  nwrkedout  by  God  as  the  word  orizo  most  laturally  signifies),  which  ho 
sees  in  fact  will  happen,  in  consequence  of  his  volitions,  without  any  npi>. ositating  agency  ;  as  well  aa 
those  events,  ofwh-.cb  ie  is  properly  the  Author."    Dodd.  in  Ijoc. 
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his  being  the  Orderer  of  ts  certain  existence,  by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  Actor  or  Author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
an^ency  or  efficiency.     And  tiiis,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  oilers  about 
a  saying  of  philosophers,  that  causa  deficiens,  m  rebus  necessariis,  ad  causara  pei 
se  elfici  nteni  rcducenda  est.     As  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  sun'a 
beinf  the  caus<;  of  the  hghtsomeness  and  warmth   jf  the   atmosi)here,    and 
brightness  of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence  ;  and  ita 
being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night,  by  its  motion,  whereby 
it  descends  below  the  horizon      The  motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of 
them ;  though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  men's  Wills.    If  the  sun  were  the  proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would 
be  the  fountain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat;  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness 
of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark 
and  cold,  and  that  its  beams  are  black  and  i'rosty.    But  from  its  being  the  cause 
no  otherwise  than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  and  hot  body,  if  cold  and 
darkness  are  found  to  be  the  consequences  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more 
constantly  and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  lioht  and 
heat.     So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence 
of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action 
and  energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  want 
of  his  influence  ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  operation  evil,  or 
has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  and  his  agency 
are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.     It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  only  w^hen 
God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  sin,  when  he  does  so,  that  there- 
fore their  sin  is  not  from  themselves  but  from  God ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a 
sinful  Being ;  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always  dark 
when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore 
all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Governor  of  the 
universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  dominion,  by  his  wisdom  ;  but 
the  events  in  the  moral  world  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  the  moral 
actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  w'ill  either  be  disposer 
by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by  chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed 
by  blind  and  undesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a 
disposal.  Is  it  not  better,  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happens  in  God's 
world,  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded  and  determined  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who  perfectly  comprehends  within  his 
understanding  and  constant  view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent 
and  duration,  and  sees  all  th»^  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individua.  thing  and  circumstance,  throughout  the  grand  s}'stem,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences;  than  to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or 
aim  ?  Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse,  as 
to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  pass, 
with  regard  to  their  influence  or  tl  i  state  and  course  of  things.    And  if  there  be 
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it  IS  certainly  best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c.,  which 
is  best.  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  wisdom,  and  not  chance, 
Bhould  order  these  things.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor 
->(  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Owner  of  the  whole  system  of 
created  existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him  to  take  care 
of  this  matter ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper  for  him,  if  he  should  neglect 
iL  And  it  is  so  far  from  being  unholy  in  him  to  undertake  this  affair,  that  it 
would  rather  have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it,  as  it  would  have  been  a  neglect- 
ing what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  a  very  unfit  and 
unsuitable  neglect. 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to  this  matter ;  especial- 
ly considering,  that  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  God  should 
leave  men's  volitions,  and  all  moral  events,  to  the  determination  and  disposition 
of  blind  and  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left  to  happen  perfectly 
without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more  consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion 
of  it,  and  particularly  not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Will  of  man  were  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and  disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a 
providential  disposing  and  determining  men's  moral  actions,  though  it  infers  a 
moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  the  real 
liberty  of  mankind;  the  only  liberty  that  co'^^'^on  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary 
to  moral  agency,  which,  as  has  beendemonss^uted,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  God  may  be,  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of  that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent 
subject  and  agent,  is  moral  evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  evil. 
He  may  will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for  good  ends, 
and  his  Will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  WiH^  but  a  perfectly  holy  Will.  And 
he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence,  so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event 
may  be  certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  permission, 
and  his  act  therein  not  be  an  imaioral  or  unholy,  but  a  perfectly  holy  act.  Sin 
may  be  an  evil  thin^,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permis- 
sion, as  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction or  inconsistence.  Josfjph's  brethren  selling  him  into  Egypt,  consider  it 
only  as  it  was  acted  by  them,  and  with  respect  to  their  views  and  aims,  which 
were  evil,  was  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event 
of  God's  ordering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims,  which 
were  good.  Gen.  1.  20,  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good."  So  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are 
comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  atTair  considered  as  their  act,  their 
principles,  dispositions,  views  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
things  that  ever  was  done,  in  many  respects  the  most  horrid  of  all  acts  :  but 
consider  it,  as  it  was  willed  and  ordered  of  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  designs  and 
views,  it  was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events,  and  God's  willing 
the  event,  vas  the  most  holy  volition  of  God  that  ever  was  made  known  to  men  ; 
and  God's  act  in  ordering  it  was  a  divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests 
the  moral  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
cavils  ot  Arminians,  concerning  what  has  been  supposed  by  many  Calvinists,  of 
*  distinction  between  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God.  and  their  diversity  one 
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frcm  the  other,  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  inconsistent  Wills  to 
the  Most  High  ;  which  is  without  any  foundation.  God's  secret  and  revealed 
Will,  or  in  other  words,  his  disposing  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and 
exercised  in  dissimilar  acts,  the  one  in  disapproving  and  opposing,  the  other  in 
•willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Because,  although  these 
dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will  may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same 
things,  yet,  in  strictness,  they  have  different  and  contraiy  objects,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God,  because,  as  it  was  viewed 
and  done  by  his  malignant  miarderers,  it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrai-y  to 
the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  so  necessarily  contrarv'  to  the  holy  inclination  oi 
his  heart  revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious  consequences,  which  were 
within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  might  be  indeed,  and  therefore 
might  appear  to  God  to  be,  a  glorious  event,  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.,not  revealed  in  God's  law.  And 
thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret 
exercises  of  God's  Will  were  of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  re- 
vealed Will,  respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both  were 
good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary  kinds  of  volition  or 
inr,lination  to  God,  respecting  these  objects,  would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent 
Will  to  God  ;  but  to  ascribe  to  him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart, 
respecting  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another,  is  so  far  from 
supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
consistent  with  itself  any  other  w-ay.  For  any  being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice 
respecting  good,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respecting 
evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent ;  but  the  contrary',  viz.,  to  have  the  same  Will 
towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose  and  love  both  good  and  evil,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  inconsistent. 

There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  considered  simply  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  1  believe,  there  is  no  person  of 
good  understanding,  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all 
consequences  in  the  endless  series  of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  evil  in  the  world.*     And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 

•  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  some  passages  of  a  late  noted  writer,  of  our  nation,  that  nobody 
who  is  acquainted  with  him,  will  suspect  to  be  verj'  favorable  to  Calvinism.  "  It  is  difBcult,"  says  he, 
"  to  handle  the  necessity  of  evil  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  stumble  such  as  are  not  above  being  alarmed 
M  propositions  which  have  an  uncommon  sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  on  the  mat- 
ter, they  will  find,  that  consistently  with  the  aniimited  power  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  it  may  be  said,  that 
in  the  best  ordered  system,  evils  must  have  place."  Turnbxdl's  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  327, 
328.     He  is  there  speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  second  vol.,  entitled  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  35,  has  these  words  :  "  If  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  perfect,  then  whatever  is,  is  right ;  of  all  possible  systen.8 
he  hath  chosen  the  best;  and  consequently,  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  universe.  This  bring  the  case, 
all  the  seeming  imperfections  or  evils  in  it  are  such  only  in  a  partial  view ;  and  with  respect  to  the  wh>ole 
lystera,  they  are  goods." 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  Whence  then  comes  e\  il  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  Got- 
Hem  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  we  own  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absolute  sense, 
we  diametrically  contradict  what  hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  any  evil  in  the  sys 
kcm  that  is  not  good  in  respect  to  the  whole,  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evil,  or  at  best,  very  imper- 
fect ;  and  an  author  must  be  as  his  workmanship  is  :  as  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause.  But  the  solution 
af  this  difficulty  is  at  hand  :  that  there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  im 
perfections  .'  Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  tiie  world  ?  Or  are  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  indeed  they  af?  ; 
iaX  's,  those  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  oi  the  other  sc-t  are  equaJy  hurtful  and  id.'ominahle  ;  bpt 
they  are  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  the  whole." 

Ibid.  p.  42.     "  But  He  is,  at  tbe  same  time,  sud  to  create  evil,  Jark:i>»s  confusion,  and  yet  to  do  nr 
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wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  chcost  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing.  And,  it'  so,  then  such  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  that  Providence  which  is  agreeab.e  to  such  a  choice, 
is  a  wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are  the  authors 
and  actors  of  it.  They  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does 
not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thintr  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure 
so  to  order  things,  that.  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  consequence.  His  willing  to 
order  things  so  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good, 
is  no  argument  that  He  does  not  hate  evil,  as  evil ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil,  as  evil,  and  punish  it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  allow 
a  distinction  of  God's  Will,  amounting  to  just  the  same  thing  that  Calvinists  in- 
tend by  their  distinction  of  a  secret  and  revealed  Will.  They  must  allow  a 
distinction  of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to  his  disposing  Will,  and 
those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are  agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered. Who  is  there  that  will  dare  to  say,  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  He  likes  and  approves  ?  And 
yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but  what  will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  God's  Will  so  to  order  and  dispose  things  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  perfect 
wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Besure  Dr.  Whitby's  words 
do  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.* 

The  following  things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth,  and  indis- 
putable evidence. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  absolute  and  highest 
sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from  every  thing  that  is 
contrary'  to  happiness,  and  so,  that  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  pain,  grief,  or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappointed,  and 
things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is  the  less  pleased  or  has  less  plea- 
sure, his  pleasure  and  happiness  is  diminished,  and  he  suffers  what  is  disagreea- 
ble to  him,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy  and 
Happiness,  even  pain  and  grief.f 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequen- 
ces through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things  ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things 
considered,  contrary  to  his  Will,  and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and 

evil,  but  to  be  the  Author  of  good  only.  He  is  called  "the  Fatner  of  lights,  the  Author  of  every  perfect 
and  good  gift,  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  who  "  tempteth  no  man,  but 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  And  yet  by  the  prophet  Isaias,  He  is  introduced  saying 
of  Himself,  "  i  form  light,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
things."  What  is  the  meaning,  the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  deiiglitcth  in  goodness, 
and,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  evil  is  his  strange  work  ?  He  intends  and  pursues  the  universal  goodof  his 
creation  ;  and  the  evil  which  happens,  is  not  permitted  for  its  own  sake,  or  through  any  jideasure  in  evil, 
but  because  it  is  requisite  to  the  greater  good  pursued." 

*  Whilby  on  the  Five  Points,  Edit.  2,  p.  300,  .305,  309. 

t  Certainly  it  is  not  less  absurd  and  unreasonable,  to  talk  of  God's  Will  and  desires  being  truly  and 
p.fvperly  crossed,  without  his  suffering  any  uneasiness,  or  any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeable,  than  it  is  to 
talk  of  something  that  -nay  be  called  a  revealed  Will,  wkich  may,  in  some  respect,  be  different  fwnj  s 
■jecret  purpo»j ;  whicn  ^  \ipose  may  be  fulfilled,  when  ^3  other  is  opposed. 
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this  ui  proportion  as  He  hates  it.  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  oy  reasot 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin  ;  so  his  Will  is  infinitely 
crossed,  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  He  en- 
dures that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin 
that  He  sees  committed.  And  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positions, 
He  endures  truly  and  really,  infinite  grief  or  pain  from  ever)'  sin.  And  so  He 
must  be  infinitely  crossed,  an(^  sulfer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  mil- 
Uons  of  instances  :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number 
of  real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beinirs. 

If  any  objector  should  say ;  all  that  these  things  amount  to,  is,  that  God 
may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  which  is  justly  esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in 
men ;  and  therefore  may  be  justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God  ;  I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  for  it 
is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing's  being  morally  evil,  there  must  be 
one  of  these  things  belonging  to  it  :  either  it  must  be  a  thing  unfit  and  unsuit- 
able in  its  own  nature  ;  or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed 
from  an  evil  disposition,  and  be  done  for  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of  these 
things  can  bf  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permitting  such  events,  as  the 
immoral  acts  of  creatures,  for  good  ends.  (1.)  It  is  not  unfit  in  its  own  nature, 
that  He  should  do  so.  For  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and 
not  blind  chance,  should  dispose  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
fit,  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  w-isdom,  and  is  the  Maker,  Owner  and  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  should  take  care  of  that  matter.  And,  therefore, 
there  is  no  unfitness,  or  vmsuitableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so 
immoral,  for  any  other  beings  to  go  about  to  order  this  aifair;  because  they  are 
not  possessed  of  a  wisdom,  that  in  any  manner  fits  them  for  it ;  and,  in  othei 
respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  this  affair  ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them, 
they  not  being  the  owners  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  w^ise  and  good  man  knew  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  desire,  to 
desire  orood,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  considered,  is  best.  And  it  is 
no  unwise  choice,  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be ;  and 
to  choose  the  existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz.,  that 
it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be  most  worthy  to  be 
chosen.  On  the  contrary',  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
for  him  not  to  choose  it.  And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were 
able,  would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the  ordering  of  thai 
matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no  harm  for  Him  who  is,  by  right 
and  in  the  greatest  propriety',  the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every 
thing  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose  that 
they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  a  Being,  not  to  choose  that  that  should  be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it 
would,  all  things  considered,  be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed),  then 
it  must  be  impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that,  for  this  verj"  reason,  because 
He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  thing* 
►upremely  and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,   '  must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom 
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and  goodness,  to  order  that  it  should  be.  If  the  dioice  is  p;ood,  the  ordering  and 
disposing  things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.  It  can  be  nc 
harui  in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to  do  hia  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  to  execute  a  good  volition.  If  his  Will  be 
good,  and  the  object  of  his  Will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then 
the  choosing  or  willing  it,  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering,  according  t:  that  Will,  is  not  doing  evil,  that  good  may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency,  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus  to  order  and 
permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best  should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it 
is  of  good  tendency,  is  the  very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question. 
Christ's  crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  i'act  in  them  that  perpetrated  it,  was  of 
most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  ordered  of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  any  evil  disposinot; 
or  aim ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  aimed  at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual 
issue,  in  the  final  result  of  things. 


SECTION   X. 

Concerning  Sin's  first  Entrance  into  the  World. 

The  things,  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve  to  obviate  or  clear 
many  of  the  objections  which  might  be  raised  concerning  sin's  first  coming  into 
the  world ;  as  though  it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God 
must  be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  things,  that  it  should 
necessarily  follow  from  his  permission,  that  the  sinful  act  should  be  committed, 
&c.  I  need  not  therefore,  stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about 
such  a  necessit\-'s  not  proving  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  ill  sense,  or 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  liberty^  of  man,  concerned  in  his  moral 
agency,  or  capacity  of  blame,  guilt  and  punishment. 

But,  if  it  should  nevertheless  be  said,  supposing  the  case  so,  that  God,  when 
He  had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  divine  influence, 
his  sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not  God  as  well  have  first  made  man 
with  a  fixed  prevailing  principle  of  sin  in  his  heart  ?     I  answer, 

I.  It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into  existence,  and  appear  in  the  world,  it 
should  arise  from  the  imperfection  which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such, 
and  should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as  the  ef- 
ficient or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man  had  been  made  at 
first  with  sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the  abiding  principle  and  habit  of  sin 
were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  sin  had  not  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible,  that  it  did 
not  arise  from  God,  as  the  positive  cause,  and  real  source  of  it. — But  it  would 
require  room  that  cannot  here  be  allowed,  fully  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  started,  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  And 
therefore, 

II.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine  that  has  been  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties, 
are  altogether  impertinent;  because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  ad- 
hering to  a  scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would  be 
removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with;  a_id  maintaining  theirs.     Nothing  tha* 
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the  Amniiians  say,  aloiit  the  contingence,  or  self-detern  ming  power  of  cian's 
will,  can  serve  to  explain,  with  less  difficulty,  how  the  first  sintul  volition  ot 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the  blame  of  it.  To 
say,  the  Will  was  self-determined,  or  determined  by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful 
volition  ;  which  is  to  say,  that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a 
foregoing  sinful  volition  ;  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  an  odd  way  of 
solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it.  To  say,  two  and  two 
make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father,  solves  no  difficulty  :  no  more  does 
it,  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and 
chose  and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.  Nor  is  it  any  better  solution,  to  say, 
the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined  and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it 
was  before  it  was.  Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  difficulty 
to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without  any  cause  at  all ;  any 
more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult  question,  How  the  world  could  he  made  out  of 
nothing  ?  to  say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause;  as  has 
been  already  observed.  And  if  we  should  allow  that  that  could  be,  that  the  fii'st 
evil  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without  any  cause  ;  it  would  relieve 
no  difficulty,  about  God's  layingthe  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  wasman  to  blame 
for  perfect  accident,  which  had  no  cause,  and  which  therefore,  he  (to  be  sure) 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  external  cause  ? — Such  so- 
lutions are  no  better,  "than  if  some  person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the 
strange  mathematical  paradoxes,  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities  ; 
.IS,  that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than  some  other 
infinitely  great  quantities ;  and  also  that  some  infinitely  small  quantities,  are 
infinitely  less  than  others,  which  yet  are  infinitely  little ;  in  order  to  a  solution, 
should  say,  that  mankind  have  been  under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater 
quantity^  to  exceed  a  smaller;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but 
a  single  unit. 


SECTION   XI. 

Of  a  supposed  Inconsistence  of  these  Principles  with  God's  moral  Character. 

The  thino;s  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be  sufficient  to  answer 
most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the  great  exclamations  o{  Arminia-ns  against 
the  Calvinists,  from  the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of  mankind.  The 
consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  with  the 
fitness  and  reasonableness  of  God's  commands,  promises  and  threa  enings,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered  ;  the  cavils  of  our 
opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin. 
have  been  answered ;  and  also  their  objection  against  these  principles,  as  in- 
consistent with  God's  sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions,  has 
been  already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  consistence  ot 
what  Calvinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God:  by 
that  it  appears,  there  is  no  repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  Will 
of  God,  that  his  ordmation  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that  it 
shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come  to  pass ;  which 
yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  preceptive  Will  that  he  should  do  ; 
and  *.his  is  the  same  thing  a?  to  say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  lequirt 
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him  to  do  it.  And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using  persuasions  with  him 
to  do  it  Counsels  and  invitations  are  manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  Will, 
or  of  what  God  loves,  and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  afjreeable  to  his 
heart ;  and  not  of  his  disposnig  Will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  of  his  own 
infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly  shown.  Part  III.  Sect.  IV. 
that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
priety and  fitness  ot  divine  con:raands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollary  at  the  end 
of  the  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been  shown,  Part  III.  Sect.  VII.  Corol.  1,  that 
this  objection  of  Arminians,  concerning  the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhor- 
tations, invitations  and  counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  dilliculty  of  reconciling 
the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and  persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent 
known  fixedness  of  all  events,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
scheme,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Arminians,  which  ac- 
knowledo^es  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be 
unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against  my  differing  from  them.  The 
inain  seeming  difficulty  in  the  case  is  this ;  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting 
md  persuading,  makes  a  show  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavors  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to  ;  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelli- 
gent being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavors  for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows,  most  perfectly,  will  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  is  absuid  to  sup- 
pose, he  makes  the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by  these  means. 
Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certainty  and  perfection,  the  way  by 
which  he  comes  by  this  knowledge  makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by 
the  necessity  which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves,  that  God's  in- 
viting and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evidence  of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that 
God  has  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  men's  sinful  actions  and  omissions. 
And  as  this  is  thus  implicitly  allowed  by  most  Arminians,  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrained  to  allow  it. — 
God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  and  used  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  to  induce  him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken 
from  his  infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  (Exod.  vii.  16,)  and  forewarn- 
ed him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal,  from  time  to  time.  (Chap.  viii. 
1,  2,  20,  21,  Chap.  ix.  1 — 5,  13 — 17,  and  x.  3,  6.)  He  commanded  Moses, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and 
at  the  same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  comply  with 
it.  Exod.  iii.  18,  19,  "  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  He- 
brews hath  met  with  us ;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  and,  I 
am  sm-e,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go."  So  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  evening  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny 
lim,  before  the  morning ;  for  he  declares  it  to  him  witii  asseverations,  to  show 
Ihe  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them  should  be  offended 
Decause  of  him  that  night;  Matth.  xxvi.  31 — 35,  Luke  xxii.  31 — 34,  John 
xiii.  38,  John  xvi.  32.  And  yet  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  thev 
were  very  sinful  things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
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to  waich  and  pray  against;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so  from  the  i.ounsels 
and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at  that  very  time,  so  to  do ;  JMatt.  xxvL 
41,  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  So  tliat  what- 
ever lifhculty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  objection  against  any 
prLiJiples  which  have  been  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Armi 
nians  ;  nor  does  it  any  more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difhculty,  than  it  does 
them,  or  indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. — Nevertheless,  this  matter  may  possibly  (God  allow 
ing)  be  more  particularly  and  largely  considered,  in  some  future  discourse,  oi 
the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of  that  notion  of  lib- 
ert}-  of  Will,  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists, 
as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts  concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ; 
it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  the  scheme  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  justly  chargea- 
ble with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  their  scheme  of 
things,  that  a  freedom  of  Will,  consisting  in  self-determination,  without  all 
necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  I'his  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that 
such  a  determination  of  the  wnll,  without  all  necessit}-,  must  be  in  all  intelligent 
beings,  in  those  things,  wherein  they  are  moral  agents,  or  in  their  moral  acts  ; 
and  from  this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  in 
any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts  that  are  of  a  moral 
nature.  So  that  in  all  things,  wherein  he  acts  holily,  justly  and  truly,  he  does 
not  act  necessarily  ;  or  his  Will  is  not  necessarily  determined,  to  act  holily  and 
justly ;  because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a  moral 
agent  in  thus  acting.  His  Will  would  be  attended  with  necessity,  which,  they 
say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency.  "  He  can  act  no  otherwise :  he  is  at 
no  liberty  in  the  affair ;  he  is  determined  by  unavoidable,  invincible  necessity ; 
therefore  such  agency  is  no  moral  agency,  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  properly 
speaking.  A  necessary  agent  is  no  agent ;  he  being  passive,  and  subject  to 
necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but  an  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any 
act  of  hk" 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then  what  is  become  of 
all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ?  How  can  we  prove,  that  God 
certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that  which  is  just  and  holy  ;  seeing  his 
W''il]  is  determined  in  the  matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of 
proving  that  any  thing  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  event. 
Where  we  can  see  no  necessit}-  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we 
are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss.  We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  IMr.  Chubb  proves 
them  in  p.  252,  261, 262,  263,  of  his  Tracts,  viz.,  that  God  must  necessarily  per- 
fectly know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable  in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself.  He, 
being  omniscient,  must  see  it  to  be  so  :  and  being  both  omniscient  and  self-suffi- 
cient, cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it,  and  so  must  necessarily  will  that 
which  is  best.  And  thus,  by  this  necessit}'  of  the  determination  of  God's  \^"ill 
to  what  is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God's  moral  character. 

CoROL.  From  things  which  have  been  observed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  arguments  from.  Scripture  which  Arminians  make  use  of  to  support  their 
scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  question.  For  in  these  arguments,  they 
Jetermine,  in  the  first  place,  that  w'thout  such  a  freedom  of  Will  as  they  hold, 
men  .annot  be  proper  moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  per- 
juasion,  invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and  punish 
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meiiis  :  and  that  without  such  freedom  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  take  any 
care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavors  or  means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin, 
or  becoming  holy,  escaping  punishment  or  obtaining  happiness  ;  and  having 
supposed  these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate,  then 
they  heap  up  Scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings,  per- 
suasions, expostulations,  [)romises  and  threatenings ;  (as  doubtless  they  may 
find  enough  such  ;  the  Bible  is  confessedly  full  of  them,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  ;)  and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  Scripture  is  on  their  side,  how  many 
more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favor  their  scheme,  than  such  as  seem  to 
favor  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first  make  manifest  the  things  in  question, 
which  they  suppose  and  take  for  granted,  and  show  them  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  protluce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  they  have  gained 
their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one  Scripture.  For  none  de- 
nies, that  there  are  commands,  counsels,  promises,  threatenings,  &c.,  in  the  Bible. 
But  unless  they  do  these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  Scripture  is  in- 
significant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  sucli  Scriptures  as  they  bring  are  really 
against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their 
scheme,  and  not  ours,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persua- 
sives, or  any  moral  means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  abstaining  from  wickedness :  their  principles,  and  not  ours,  are  repuo^nant  to 
moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  with  law  or  precept, 
with  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  every  thing 
whatsoever  of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  governor,  or  in 
the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 


SECTION    XII. 
Ufa  supposed  Tendency  of  these  principles  to  Atheism  and  Licentiousness. 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  that  it  tends  to  Atheism,  I 
know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  objection  can  be  raised,  unless  it  be  that 
some  Atheists  have  held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like 
this.  But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Arrainians  would  not  look  upon  it 
just,  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence  should  be  charged  with  a 
tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever  any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions. 
The  Stoic  philosophers,  whom  the  Calvinists  are  charged  with  agreeing  with, 
were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists  and  nearest  akin  to  Christians  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the 
heathen  philosophers.  And  Epicurus,  that  chief  Father  of  Atheism,  maintained 
no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  maintainer  of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  connection  of  all 
events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reason  of  their  existence,  is  the  only 
medium  we  have  to  prove  the  being  of  God.  And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  con- 
tingence, even  as  maintained  by  Arrainians,  (which  certainly  implies  or  infers, 
that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be,  without  dependence  on 
any  thing  foregoing,  as  their  cause,  ground  or  reason,)  takes  away  all  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  ;  which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  in  Rom. 
I.  20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that,  indeed,  't 
K  the  doctrine  of  Arrainians,  and  not  of  the  Calvinists,  that  is  justly  chargec 
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with  a  tendency  to  Atheism ;  it  being  built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  uttei 
subversion  of  every  demonstrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  as  has 
Ix^^n  shown,  Part  II.  Sec.  3. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty iaps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness of  practice :  this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine 
renders  vain  all  means  and  endeavors,  in  order  to  be  virtuous  and  religious. 
Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly  considered  in  the  5th  Section  of 
this  Part ;  where  it  htis  been  demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  has  no  such  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary  doc- 
trine ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence,  wliich  their  doctrine  implies,  in 
its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all  connection,  in  every  degree,  between 
endeavor  and  event,  means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things  which  have  been  observed  to  belong  to 
the  Arminian  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  consequences  of  it,  be  considered,  there 
will  appear  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to 
licentiousness.  Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  uien  find  to 
DC  natural ;  because  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not  self-determined,  as  such 
inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any  choice  or  determination  of  their  own  Wills. 
Which  leads  men  wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so 
far  as  natural  inclination  has  a  hand  in  determining  their  Wills  to  the  com- 
mission of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose  moral  necessity  and  ina- 
bility to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or  moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men 
to  justify  the  vilest  acts  and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  incli- 
nations of  all  sorts ;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity  ;  yea  to 
excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclination,  so  far  as  this  has  evidently  prevailed, 
and  been  the  thing  which  has  determined  their  Wills ;  because,  «?  far  as  ante- 
cedent inclination  determined  the  Will,  so  far  the  Will  was  without  liberty  of 
indifference  and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to  this,  that 
men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they  commit.  It  has  been 
observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of  things  does  exceedingly  diminish  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such  thing,  as  either  vir- 
tue or  vice,  blame  or  praise  in  the  world.f  And  then  again  how  naturally  does 
this  notion  of  the  sovereign,  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  in  all  things,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment,  tend  to 
encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  turning  from  sin 
to  God ;  it  being  that  which  they  have  a  sovereign  power  to  determine  them- 
selves to,  just  when  they  please  ;  or  if  not,  they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going 
on  in  sin,  because  of  their  inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  necessity  to  licen- 
tiousness, appears  by  the  improvement  many  at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to 
justify  themselves  in  their  dissolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do 
unreasonably  abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things  which  are  true 
Hud  excellent  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny  that  this  proves  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  any  tendency  to  licentiousness.  I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by 
what  UQw  apppears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been  seen  to  attend 
the  prevailing  of  the  principles   of  Arminians  and  the   contrary   principles ;  as 

•  Part  III.  Sect.  G.   +  Part  III.  Sect.  6.     Ibid.  Sect.  7.     Part  IV.  Sect.  1.    Part  III.  Sect.  3.     C9rol 
,    after  the  first  Head. 
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both  have  had  their  turn  of  general  prevalence  in  our  nation.  If  it  be  indeed, 
as  is  pretended,  that  Calvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all  rational  motives  to  holy  and 
virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  vir- 
tue and  goodness  their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  rehgion  in  a  rational  lights 
tending  to  reconunend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things  :  I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remark- 
able that  virtue  and  religious  practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doc- 
trines, so  inconsistent  with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  and  that  ever  since 
the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of  so  proper  and  excellent 
a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been  gradually  prevailing,  vice,  piofaneness, 
luxury  and  wickedness  of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every 
kind  of  seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportionably  pre- 
vail ;  and  that  these  things  should  thus  accompany  one  another,  and  rise  and 
prevail  one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole  age  together.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  happy  remedy  (discovered  by  the  free  inquiries  and  superior  sense  and  wis- 
dom of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  elFects  of  Calvinism,  so  inconsistent 
with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all  virtue  from  the  earth,  should 
on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended  with  no  good  effect,  but  that  the  consequence 
should  be  the  reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  remedy  takej 
place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should  prevail,  and  the  ver) 
«iame  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the  highest  degree,  which  Calvinistic  doc 
trines  are  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  tendency  to,  even  the  banishing  of  reli 
gion  and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners.  Il 
these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  matter  of  very  curious 
speculation. 


SECTION    XIII. 


Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  reasoning,  by  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  la 
supported,  that  it  is  metaphysical  and  abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Calvinistic  principles, 
that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice,  scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse, 
metaphysical  subtilties,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it 
is  possible,  that  after  the  former  manner  it  may  be  alleged  against  the  reasoning 
by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  confute  the  Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and 
moral  agency,  that  it  is  very  abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this  I 
would  observe  the  following  things. 

I.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that  it  is 
metaphysical,  or  may  properly  be  reduced  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  it  is  a 
very  impertinent  objection ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dis- 
pute or  controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to  inquire 
w!iat  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  language  it  is  delivered  in ;  and 
for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telling  him 
his  arguments  are  metaphysical,  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him  his  arguments 
•Vkuld  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written  in  French  or  Latin.  The 
■uestion  is  not,  whether  what  is  said  be  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics, 
liatin,  French,  English  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  reasoning  be  good,  and 
Jie  arguments  trulv  conclusive  ?     The  foregoing  arguments  are  no  more  met 
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aphysical,  than  those  wliith  we  use  against  the  Papists,  to  dispiove  theh'  doo- 
trine  of  transubstantiation  ;  alleging  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corpo- 
real identity  that  it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  jilaces  at  the  same  time.  It  is  bj 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  rational  soul  is  nol 
corporeal ;  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think  ;  that  thoughts  are  not  square  oi 
round,  or  do  not  weigh  a  pound.  The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being 
of  God,  if  handled  closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  show  their  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  metaphysics  only 
that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limhed  to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable  ; 
that  he  is  not  icrnorant  or  forgetful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be 
unjust,  and  that  there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And. 
mdeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  excepting  mathematical 
truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can  have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demon 
strative,  of  any  one  proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his 
creation  of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the  nature  of  bodies 
or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or  any  of  the  great  truths  of  morahty 
and  natural  religion,  but  what  is  metaphysical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments 
should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and  that  a  clear, 
distinct  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms  I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but 
Jet  not  the  whole  be  rejected,  as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet, 
metaphysical. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in  some  sense  meta- 
physical, it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  must  needs  be  abstruse,  unintelligi- 
ble, and  akin  to  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  at  least  as  to  those  things  which  are  most  material  belonging  to  it, 
depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions  or  distinctions,  or  terms  without  a  meaning, 
or  of  very  ambio-uous  and  undetermined  signification,  or  any  points  of  such  ab- 
straction and  subtiltv,  as  tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds 
and  dai'liness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refinement  and  abstruse  speculation, 
in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
itself;  or  that  the  first  act  of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  go- 
ing before  that,  to  excite  or  direct  it,  or  in  determining,  that  no  choice  is  made, 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preference  and 
equilibrium  never  coexist ;  and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  indifference  ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  Will  is  determined  by 
motives,  exhibited  and  operating  previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not 
determined  by  the  act  of  the  Will  itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why  it 
then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and  are  connected  with 
them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better  for  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation VN^th  which  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing 
otherwise  ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  the  thing  will  be,  it 
is  not  a  thins;  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or  that  it  can  be  truly  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or 
may  not  be.  And  the  like  might  be  obsen^ed  of  many  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  nothing  but 
metaphysical  sophistiy ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the 
arguments  all  depends  on  some  fallacy  and  wile  that  is  hid  in  the  obscurity 
which  always  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and  refinement ; 
and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  something  that  tends  to  confound  the 
mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it ;  for,  ^h.^  can  ever  bf  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men 
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are  fitly  blamed  or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions  which 
are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they  are  not  the  causes  ?  Men 
may  refme  as  much  as  they  please,  and  advance  their  abstract  notions,  and  make 
out  a  thousand  seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  doctrine  as  this  ;  the  natural  sense  of  the  mind  of 
man  will  always  resist  it."*  I  hvunbly  conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has 
capacity  and  humility  and  calmness  of  spirit,  and  sufficient  impartiality, 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  will  llnd  that  he  knows  not  really  what  he  would 
be  at ;  and  that  indeed,  his  diihculty  is  nothing  but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an 
madvertent  customary  use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood, nor  carefully  reilected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he  has 
candor  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  close 
attention  in  the  atfair.  He  would  have  a  man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let 
it  be  from  himself,  most  primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable ;  that 
is,  from  his  own  choice :  how  will  that  help  the  matter,  as  to  his  being  justly 
blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame  or  praiseworthy  1  And  how 
is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill  choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy,  according  to  these 
principles,  unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner  ;  that  is,  from  his 
own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  first  determining  choice  in  the  affair  is  not 
from  his  choice  ;  his  choice  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself 
some  other  way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  rhat  will  not  help  the  matter : 
if  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not  from  himself  voluntarily ;  ana 
if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to  blame,  than  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It 
is  a  vanity,  to  pretend  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subtilty,  and  so  attended  with  obscurity  and 
ancertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds,  that  what  is  blameworthy  in  a  ma^i 
must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is  also,  that  it  must  be  from  something 

•  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  says,  the  arguments  for  necessity  are  nothing  but  quibbling, 
or  logomachy,  using  words  without  a  meaning,  or  begging  the  question.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity 
any  authors,  he  may  have  reference  to,  are  advocates  for  ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well,  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of,  if  they  are  quibbles  they  may  be  shown  to  be  so  : 
iuch  knots  are  capalile  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick  and  cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open. 
If  this  be  fairly  done,  with  respect  to  the  giounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon,  1  shall  have  just  occa- 
sion, for  the  future,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  argumentations.  I  am  willing  my  proofs 
should  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  the  question,  or  mere,  logomachy,  ot 
dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and  shown  how  the  seemins;  strength  of  the  argument  depends 
on  my  using  words  without  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner  ;  and  tliat  the  weight  of  my  reasons  rests  mainly  on  such  a 
foundation ;  and  then,  I  shall  cither  be  ready  to  retract  what  I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has 
done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  exposed  for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  affair,  from  what  he  calls  logomachy  and  sophistry,  to 
experietice.  A  peison  can  experience  only  what  passes  in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
that  all  men  have  the  same  human  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  argue,  from  his  own  experience  to  that 
of  others,  in  things  that  show  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation.  But  then 
one  has  as  good  right  to  allege  h-is  experience,  as  another.  As  to  my  own  experience,  f  find,  that  in 
innumerable  things  I  can  do  as  I  will ;  that  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously 
follow  the  acts  of  my  W'lll  concerning  those  motions  ;  and  that  my  W^ill  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts  ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  Will  are  my  own,  i.  e.,  that  they  are  acts  of  my  Will,  the  volitions  of 
my  own  mind  ;  or,  inortic  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will.  Which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others 
experience  in  this  affair.  But  as  to  findin,^  by  experience,  that  ray  Will  is  originally  determined  by 
itself;  or  that,  my  Will  firel  .  i'oosing  what  volition  there  shall  tie,  tne  chosen  volition  accordingly  follows  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  Will  in  any  affair;  or  that  any  volition  rises  in 
my  mind  contingently  ;  I  declare,  1  know  nothing  in  myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature  ;  and  nothing 
that  ever  I  experienced,  carries  the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  any  more 
reason  to  suppo.se  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twenty  years  before 
they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions,  before  I  can  see  the  effectual  pawer  of 
any  cause  to  produce  them  (for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect),  and  this, 
for  aught  i  know,  may  make  some  imagine,  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself.  But  I 
have  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  determine  that  1  gave  myself 
my  own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentally  without  a  cause,  because  I  first  found  myself  po»- 
essed  of  being,  before  I  had  knowledge  of  a  cause  of  my  being. 
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bad  in  himself,  a  bad  choice,  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sease  is 
that  this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself,  and  the  man  blameworthy  lor 
it,  on  its  own  account,  without  taking  into  our  notion  of  its  blameworthiness, 
another  bad  choice,  or  disposition  going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises ; 
for  that  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradiction^ 
which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  never 
comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed  in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the 
affair.  As  was  demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral  evil 
of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the  nature  of  them.  An 
evil  thins's  being  from  a  man,  or  from  somethino;  antecedent  in  him,  is  not 
essential  to  the  original  notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness ;  but  it  is  its  being 
the  choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be  from  us,  and  not 
from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of  blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  accord 
ing  to  our  natural  sense.  W  hen  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  i: 
from  his  Will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  Will  is  in  it  :  so  far 
as  the  Will  is  in  it,  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neitlier  do  we  go  any 
further  in  our  notion  of  blame,  to  inquire  whether  the  bad  Will  be  from  a  bao 
Will :  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  original  of  that  bad  Will ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  apprehension,  blame  originally  consists  in  it.  Therefore 
a  thing's  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration,  in  the  notion  of  blame 
or  ill  desert.  Because  those  things,  in  our  external  actions,  are  most  properly 
said  to  be  from  us,  which  are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions, 
but  those  that  are  from  us,  as  because  we  are  in  them,  i.  e.,  our  Wills  are  in 
them ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because 
they  are  our  properties. 

However,  all  these  external  actions  being  truly  Jroin  us,  as  their  cause , 
and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  of  men's  actions  and  conduct  that  we  see,  and  that  affect  human  society, 
as  deserving  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ;  hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all  their  measures  of  good  and  evil, 
praise  and  blame,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  about  these  oi'ert  acts  of 
men  ;  to  the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dreadful  con- 
fusion. 

And,  therefore,  I  observe, 

III.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine  w'hich  has  been  maintained,  depends  oa  certain  abstruse,  unin 
telligible,  metaphysical  terms  and  notions ;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme, 
without  needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense;  that  the  veiy  reverse  is  most  certainly  true,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact,  that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded 
things  \vith  metaphysical,  unintelligible  notions  and  phrases ;  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth,  into  the  gi'oss  darkness  of  abstruse,  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  and  words  without  a  meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstra- 
tions depend  very  much  on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self 
deter minai ion,  and  sovereignty  of  the  Will ;  and  the  metaphysical  sense  they 
put  on  such  terms,  as  necessity,  contingency,  action,  agency,  &c.,  quite  diverse 
from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common  speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them, 
are  without  any  consistent  meaning  or  any  manner  of  distinct,  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed  phrases  of  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophers  or  the  most  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of 
the  wildest  fanatics.  Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  termS; 
on  whish  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  knowing  what  thev 
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Jiean  themselves ;  tliev  are  pure  metaphysical  sounds,  without  any  ideas  what* 
soever  in  their  minds  to  answer  them ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expressions^ 
as  they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  because  their  explanations  destroy  themselves. 
No  such  notions  as  imply  self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition,  and  this  a  great 
many  ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  whole  which 
is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension  without  dimensions,  or  of  an 
effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — jirminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of 
art,  and  in  their  metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  thing& 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  degree.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
plain,  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  mankind,  in  every  part  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  ages,  have  ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases  ; 
they  have  introduced  a  new,  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indifference,  contin- 
gence,  and  self-determination  ;  by  which  they  involve  themselves  and  others  in 
great  obscurity,  and  manifold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue 
and  vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  bias  and  inclination, 
and  greater  viitue  and  vice  in  stronger  and  more  established  inclination ;  these, 
through  their  refinings  and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in 
indifference,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have  reasoned 
themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but  metaphysical  confusion,  into 
m&iiy  principles  about  moral  agency,  blame,  praise,  reward  and  punishment, 
which  are,  as  has  been  shown,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  3  and  perhaps  to  (heir  ow_i  sense,  which  governs  them  in  commcn  life 
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Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alleged,  are  liable  to  any  tolerable 
answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible  and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others 
to  judge  ;  but  I  am  sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  rational  and  generous 
principles  of  the  modern,  fashionable  divinity,  will  have  their  indignation  and 
disdain  raised  at  the  sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  of  being  read,  or  of 
so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it,  they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  ex- 
clamations, with  additional  vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  hea- 
then, Hobbes' ?jecess?Yy,  and  making  men  7nere  machines  ;  accumulating  the  ter- 
rible epithets  oi  fatal,  imfrustrahle,  inevitable,  irresistible,  &.C.,  and  it  may  be, 
with  the  addition  of  horrid  and  blasphemous  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be 
iLsed  to  set  forth  things,  which  have  been  said,  in  colors  which  shall  be  shocking 
to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those,  who  have  either  too 
little  capacity,  or  too  much  confidence  of  the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and 
contempt  of  the  contrary,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect 
examination.*  Or  difficulties  may  be  started  and  insisted  on,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  controversy ;  because,  let  them  be  more  or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be 
resolved,  they  are  not  what  are  owing  to  any  thing  distinsfuishing  of  this  scheme 
from  that  of  the  Arminians,  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished  by  re- 
nouncing the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some  particular  things 
may  be  picked  out,  which  they  may  think  will  sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the 
generality;  and  these  may  be  glossed  and  descanted  on,  with  tart  and  contemp- 
tuous words ;  and  from  thence,  the  whole  treated  with  triumph  and  insu.t. 

It  IS  easy  to  see,  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points  in  controversy,  be- 
tween Calvinists  and  Arminians,  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  grand 
article  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by 
clearing  and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrhie  in  this  point,  the  chief  argu- 
ments are  obviated,  by  which  Arminian  doctrines  in  general  are  supported,  and 
the  contrary  doctrines  demonstratively  confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  God's  r.ioral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels,  calls,  warnings, 
expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards  and  punishments,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  determining  disposal  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the 

♦  A  writer  of  the  present  age,  whom  1  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  mention,  speaks  once  and  again 
of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  oi  necessity,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  oi  philosophers. — I  do  not  know, 
whetlie-  he  has  respect  to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity,  that  some  may  hav^  maintained  ;  and,  if  so 
what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means. — Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  or 
not,  would  be  a  question  little  to  the  present  purpose.  If  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  1  should 
not  think  it  worth  the  while  to  enter  into  a  dispute  on  that  question.  Though  at  the  same  time  I  might 
expect  some  better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  arguments  brought  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  main 
tain  ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  considered,  whether  it  does  not  become  those. 
who  are  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophers,  to  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  argu- 
ment and  contempt;  yea,  and  a  difference  between  the  contemptibleness  c(  the  person  that  argues,  and  thfl 
iJQConclusivenes.'i  of  the  arguments  he  offers. 
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aniverso,  w  his  providence  ;  either  by  positive  etticiency,  or  permission.  Truleed, 
sucn  an  universal,  determining  Providence  infers  some  kind  of  necessity  of  all 
events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an  infalliljle,  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity 
of  the  event ;  but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelligent 
accents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity  ;  which  does  as  much 
ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any  other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  de- 
monstrated, such  a  necessity  is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c.  Yea,  not  only  are 
objections  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  determining  Provi- 
dence, removed  by  what  has  been  said,  but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is 
demonstratetl. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  established 
by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sove- 
reign Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his 
own  conduct,  either  in  designedly  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  For,  as  the  being 
of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  being  at  first, 
both  negative  and  positive,  must  be  ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  him.  And 
God's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world  was  created,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  interpositions  ;  also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose, 
and  the  sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined  according  to 
his  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which  is  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
whatsoever,  or  that  is  connected  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstance, 
either  positive  or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  God ;  either  by  a  designed  efficiency  and  interposition,  or  a  designed 
forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But,  as  has  been  proved,  all  events  what- 
soever are  necessarily  connected  with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence :  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  somethino;  in  the  state  of  thino^s, 
either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  original  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which 
is  connected  with  nothing  preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct, 
either  his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  as  God 
designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected  consequences,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  he  designedly  orders  all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  chief  objections  of 
Arrainians  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  and  corruption 
ofman^s  nature,  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is 
utterly  unable,  without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to  love  God, 
believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good  and  acceptable  in  God's 
sight.  For  the  main  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  man's  Will,  consisting  in  indiiference  and  self-determining  power ; 
because  it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  and  that  God  requires 
things  of  him  in  order  to  his  avoiding  eternal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  tr 
do ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels, 
invitations,  &c.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinnirg,  than 
a  moral  necessity ;  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  at  all  excuse  sin ;  and 
supposes  no  other  inability  to  obey  any  command,  or  perform  any  duty,  even  the 
most  spiritual  and  exalted,  but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved, 
does  not  excuse  persons  in  the  nonperformance  of  any  good  thing,  or  make  them 
not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  counsels  and  invitations.  And  more- 
over, it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence^ 
^I  so  much  as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference  and 
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self-deteriniiijiioii,  for  the  sake  of  which^  this  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  cast  out 
and  tlrat  no  such  frtcdom  is  neccssarj-,  in  order  tc  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  jusi 
desert  ol"  punishment. 

Tbf^  tilings  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off  the  main  objections 
of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of  ej/lcucious  grace  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  the  grace  of  God  in  a  sinner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  in  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious,  yea,  and  irresistibie  too,  if  by  irresisti- 
ble is  meant  that  which  is  attended  with  a  ra?ral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible 
should  ever  be  violated  by  any  resistance.  The  main  objection  of  Arminians 
agahist  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  self-determining  freedom 
of  Will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  determining  efhcacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its 
being  owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that  in  that  case,  the  good  which  is  WTOught, 
would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's  virtue ;  because  it  is  not  the  person 
in  whom  it  is  wrought,  that  is  the  determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that 
wrought  it  in  him.  But  the  things,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections, 
have  been  considered  ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  liberty  of  moral 
agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  liberty  in  order  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  state  or  act  of  the  Will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not 
from  self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  extrinsic  cause  ;  even  so  as 
to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the  subject  of  it.  And  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the  state  or  acts  of  the  Will  of  man  is  contingent ; 
out  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  as  it  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence,  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  necessity-  wLich 
was  proved  before  ;  and  so  that  God  does  decisively,  in  his  Providence,  order 
all  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission  ;  and 
it  being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair  of  man's  vir- 
tuous volitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by  some  positive  influence,  and 
not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the  aflfair  of  a  sinful  volition ;  if  we  put  these  things 
together,  it  will  follow,  that  God's  assistance  or  influence,  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of  the  event ;  and  so, 
that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion  to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which 
determines  the  efiect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by 
a  moral  necessity  ;  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efficacious  and  irresistible 
grace. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the  chief  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  and  ahsohde  decree,  and  afford  infalli- 
ble proof  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  eteriial,  personal  eleC' 
Hon  in  particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are,  that  they 
infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and  of  the  future,  moral  state 
and  acts  of  men,  and  so  are  not  consistent  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  pvm- 
ishments,  which  are  connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence ;  nor  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts,  calls, 
counsels,  warnincrs  and  expos'^ulations  of  the  word  of  God  :  or  with  the  various 
methods  and  means  of  grace,  which  God  uses  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance ;  and  the  whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises 
towards  mankind  ;  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the  secret-  anu 
revealed  Will  of  God,  and  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  But  all  these  things 
have  been  obviated  in  the  preceding  discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  concerning  God's  eternal  purpose^  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
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now  observed  concerning  God's  universal  Providence ;  how  it  infallibly  follows 
from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders  all  events ;  and  the  volitions  of 
moral  agents  amongst  others  by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are 
infalhbly  connected  with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so  that 
the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his  Providence,  then  he, 
doul)tless,  thus  orders  and  decides  things  knoxcingly  and  on  design.  God  does 
not  do  what  he  does,  nor  order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  or  unawares  ;  either 
without  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  design,  of  doing 
and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a  purpose  or  decree.  And  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  nothing  is  new  to  God  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are 
perfectly  and  equally  in  his  view  from  eternity  ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on  any  new  views  or 
appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes.  And  as  it  has  been  now  shown,  how 
the  doctrine  of  determining,  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things 
proved  in  the  foregoing  discourse ;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the  doctrine  of 
varticular,  eternal,  absolute  election.  For  if  men  are  made  ti'ue  saints,  no  other- 
wise than  as  God  makes  them  so,  and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  an 
efficacious  power  and  influence  of  his,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God 
thus  makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and  (as  has  been 
now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new  ;  it  follo^vs,  that  God  thus  distinguish- 
ed  from  others,  all  that  ever  become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree. 
I  might  also  sliow  how  God's  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an  absolute 
decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  pi'oved  to  a  demonstration  from  it ;  but, 
that  this  discourse  may  not  be  lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted 
for  the  present. 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  Christ  in  some 
sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the 
whole  world  by  his  death  ;  yet  there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design 
jf  his  death,  with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved  there- 
by. As  appeai-s  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has  the  actual  salvation  or 
redemption  of  a  certain  number  m  his  proper,  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain 
number  only ;  and  therefore  such  a  design  only  ran  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a  proper  design  of 
the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design 
with  respect  to  no  other,  most  strictly  speaking  :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  prosecute  any  other  design  than  onl>  such  as  he  has ;  he  certainly  does 
not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  ci  speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he 
has  not.  Ar-d,  indeed,  such  a  particularity-  and  limitation  of  redemption  will 
as  infallibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  as  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  God  should 
prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  He  at  the  same  time  most  perfectly 
knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  should  use  endeavors  for  that  which 
is  beside  his  decree. 

By  the  things  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated  some  of  the  main  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible  and  necessary  per ^eyercmce  of  saints, 
and  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  this  Joctrine  are  established.  The  main 
prejudices  of  Arminians  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these.  They  suppose 
such  a  necessary,  infallible  perseverance  to  be  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Will ;  that  it  must  be  owing  to  man's  own  self-determining  power,  that  hejirst 
hecomes  virtuous  and  holy  ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  left  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  freetlom  of  Will,  whether  he  ^vill  perse- 
vere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise  his  continuing  steadfast  in  faitb 
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ind  obedience  "woulc  not  be  his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  lewdrdable, 
nor  could  his  persex  erance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  romrnands,  coun- 
sels and  promises,  nor  hib  apostasy  be  propeiiy  threatened,  and  men  warned 
against  it.  Whereas  we  find  all  these  things  in  Scripture :  there  we  find 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the  virtue  of 
the  saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards  proraiseu  to 
it ;  and  a'so  find  that  God  makes  it  the  subject  of  his  commands,  counsels  and 
promises  ;  and  the  contrary,  of  threatenings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation 
of  these  objections  has  been  removed,  in  Us  being  shown  that  moral  necessity 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  things;  and  that 
as  to  freedom  of  Will,  lying  in  the  power  of  the  Will  to  determine  itself,  there 
neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  com- 
mands, counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute  election  do  certainly 
follow  from  things  which  have  been  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  so  some 
of  the  main  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  are  thereby  established. 
If  the  beginning  of  true  faith  and  holine&s,  and  a  man's  becoming  a  true  saint 
at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Will,  but  on  the 
determining,  efficacious  grace  of  God  ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  so  also 
with  respect  to  men's  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holiness. 
The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man's  s^lf-determination,  but  to 
God's  determination  and  eternal  election,  which  is  absolute  and  dependino-  on 
the  sovereign  Will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  Will  of  man  ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  ;  and  it  being  veiy  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
eternal  election  which  there  is  of  saints  to  faith  and  holiness,  is  also  an  election 
of  them  to  eternal  salvation.  Hence  their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also 
be  absolute,  and  not  depending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  Will.  Fiom 
all  which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God's  decree,  that  all  true 
saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  le^ve  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial reader  ;  and  \\  hen  I^e  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I  would  propose  it 
to  his  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first  reformers,  and  pthers  that  suc- 
ceeded them,  whom  God  in  their  day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and 
greatest  instruments  of  theii  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  piet)-  among  them,  have  not  been  injured  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  many  late  writers,  for  their  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  such  doctrines  as  are  commonly  called  Calvinistic.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  new  writers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented 
the  doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  di\ines  as  in  the  highest  degree  ri- 
diculous, and  contrary  to  coimuon  sense,  in  an  ostentation  of  a  very  generous 
charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were  honest,  well-meaning  men  ;  yea,  it  may 
be,  some  of  them,  as  though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to 
them,  have  allowed  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they  lived, 
and  considerino-  the  great  disadvantages  they  labored  under ;  when  at  the  same 
time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has  naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  that  they  were  persons,  who,  through  the  lowness  of  their 
genius,  and  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  minds  were  shackled  and 
thoughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  superstition,  fondly  embraced 
and  demurely  and  zealously  taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opin 
ions,  worthy  of  the  sfreatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  that  noble 
and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily  prevails  in  this  age  of  light 
and  inquiry.     When,  indeed,  such  is  the  case,  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed, 
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speak  as  big  words  as  they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.  And  really  all  the  Ar 
minians  on  earth  might  be  challenged,  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to  make 
vhese  princi})les  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  dill'er  liom  their  lathers,  whom 
they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  common  sense  ;  yea,  and  perhai)S  to  pro- 
duce any  doctrine  ever  embraced  by  the  blindest  bigut  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman  or  extravagant  enthusiast,  that  might  be  re- 
duced to  more  demonstrable  iiiconsistencies,  and  repugnancies  to  common  sense, 
and  to  themselves;  though  their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or 
be  so  artfully  veiled  by  a  deceitful  aml^iguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
signification  of  phrases.  I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them, 
are  men  of  great  abilities,  and  have  been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  phi- 
losophy, than  those  ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  church 
of  God  in  some  respects ;  but  1  humbly  conceive  that  their  tliffering  from  their 
fathers  with  such  magisterial  assurance,  in  these  points  in  divinity,  must  be 
owing  to  some  other  cause  than  superior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great  alteration,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things  in  cur  nation,  and  some  other  paits  of  the 
Protestant  world,  in  this  and  the  past  age,  by  the  exploding  so  generally  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced  in 
by  the  friends  of  truth,  learnmg  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of  the  great  increase  of 
light  in  the  Christian  church;  1  say,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  considered,  whether 
this  be  indeed  a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  things  of  rehgion;  or  whether  there  is  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some  worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  ma^  >e  considered,  whether  the  boldness  of  some  writers 
may  not  be  worthy  to  be  ,  jflected  on,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
these  and  those  things  are  true  (wliich  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstiable  dic- 
tates of  reason,  as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit  and  double  dealing 
and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so  far,  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any 
book  which  pretends  to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of  God. — 
Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the  Scripture  seems  to  teach 
any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to  reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  othei 
interpretation  of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited.  Others 
express  themselves  yet  more  modestly  :  they  express  a  tenderness  and  religious 
fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and  teach  any  thing  .hat  should  seem  to  reflect  on 
God's  moral  character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  methods  of  administration, 
In  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  themselves  as  not  daring  tc 
embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they  seem  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  accord 
ing  to  the  more  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.  But  indeed  it 
would  show  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  v\-ould  more  entirely  rely  on 
God's  wisdom  and  discerning,  who  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  own  perfections,  and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  decision  of  the  wisdom  and  discerning  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerring 
instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is  ;  knowing  how  little  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  extremely  prone  vain  and  blind  men  are 
to  err  in  such  matters. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly  taught  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  those  that  are  so  much  stumbled  at,  viz..  the  Arminian  doctrine 
of  free  Will,  and  others  depending  thereon,  it  would  bv  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  containing  any. 
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even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers,  which  our  late 
free-thinkers  have  so  supercihously  exploded. — Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argu- 
ment of  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which 
in  one  age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men's  minds,  and  strong  pre- 
judices of  their  hearts,  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and  unreasonable,  by  the 
wise  and  great  men  of  the  world  ;  which  yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully 
and  strictly  examined,  appear  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstra- 
ble, certain  and  natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that  the 
foolishness  of  Gad  is  wiser  than  men,  and  God  does  as  is  said  in  1  Cor.  i.  19, 20  : 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
scribe  1  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wjiidom  of  this  world  V  And  as  it  used  to  be  in  time  past,  so  it  is  probable  it 
will  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  is  there  written,  in  verses  27,  28,  29 :  "  But  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  tlie  world,  the  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen  :  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  noi  ght  things  that  are ;  that 
Lo  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."     Amen. 


REMARKS 

on  the  essays  on  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  in  a  letteb 
to  a  minister  of  the  church  of  scotland. 

Reverend  Sir  : 

The  intimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  has,  by  some,  been 
made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  &c.,  to  vindicate  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  by  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  .Morality  and  jYatund  Religion,  has  occasioned  my  reading  t^'S 
author's  essay  on  that  subject,  with  particular  care  and  attention.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Inquiry, 
^hat  our  schemes  are  exceeding  reverse  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place  with  respect  to  all 
men's  actions,  as  is  inconsistent  with  lib<="'ty,*  and  plainly  denies  that  men  have 
any  liberty  in  acting.  Thus  in  p.  16S,  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  our  determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direction,  which  is 

confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have no  liberty."     Whereas,  I 

have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my  mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has 
true  liberty ;  and  that  the  moral  necessity,  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty,  and  with  the 
utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  off 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  moral  necessity  of  men's 
volitions,  which  1  suppose  to  be  universal,  at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is 
denied  ;  that  though  it  be  true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  Will,  and  a  liberty  of  contingence  and  indiffer- 
ence, hold  a  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
great  mistake. 

Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  in  p.  17,  and  other  places,  is  the  power, 
opportunity,  or  advantage,  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases,  or  conducting  in 
any  respect,  according  to  his  pleasure;  without  considering  how  his  pleasure 
comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is  demonstrable,  and,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  no  necessity  of  men's  volitions  that  I  maintain,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
liberty ;  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions 
of  liberty  than  this :  if  any  imagine  they  desire  higher,  and  that  they  conceive  of 
a  higher  and  greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  themselves 
with  confused  ambiguous  words,  instead  of  ideas.  If  any  one  should  here  say, 
"  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and  beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  he  pleases,  viz.,  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases." 
Such  a  one,  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his  own  instance. 
For,  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting,  in  some  respect,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  1     If  he 

*  p.  160,  161,  1C4,  105,  and  many  other  places. 
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says,  "  Yes,  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  o\vii  choice."  If  he  be  a  man  of 
common  sense,  by  this  time  he  Avili  see  his  own  absurdity ;  for  he  must  needs 
see  that  his  notion  or  conception,  even  of  this  hbeity,  does  not  contain  any 

i"ud»j,inent  or  conception,  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  determines 
lis  jileasure,  or  which  ori<j;inally  fixed  his  own  will  respecting  the  affair.  Or  if 
anv  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  exercises  liberty  in  this,  even  in  determining  his 
own  choice,  but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice,  prefer- 
ence, or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination  arising  contingently  out 
of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;"  this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception 
of  liberty- ;  as  such  a  determination  of  the  Will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  deter- 
mination of  it.  Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing  something  not 
according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice,  has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it,  than 
he  that  places  it  in  doing  as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.  If  there 
were  a  power  in  tlie  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice  or  according 
to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ?  And  what  liberty,  worth  con- 
tending for,  would  be  exercised  in  it  ?  Therefore  no  Arminian,  Pelagian,  or 
Epicurean,  can  rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  oi  it 
which  I  have  explained :  which  notion  is  apparently,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  wholn  of  that  necessity  of  men's  actions,  which  I  suppose  takes  place.  And 
I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form 
a  higher  imagination  of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  Will,  self- 
determining  power,  self-motion,  self -direction,  arbitrary  decision,  liberty  ad 
utruiuvis,  poiver  of  choosing  differently  in  given  cases,  &c,  &c.,  as  long  as  they 
will.  It  is  apparent  that  these  men,  in  their  strenuous  affirmation  and  dispute 
about  these  things,  aim  at  they  know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have 
no  conception  of,  substituting  a  number  of  confused,  unmeaning  words,  instead 
of  things,  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  challenged  clearly  to  explain 
what  they  would  have :  they  never  can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays,  through  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  A^ecessify, 
goes  on  the  supposition,  that,  in  order  to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must 
have  a  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity;  and  yet  he  supposes,  p.  175, 
that  '•  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acting  without  and 
against  motives,  a  power  of  acting  without  any  view,  purpose  or  design,  and 
even  of  acting  in  conti  adiction  to  our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our 
principles  of  action ;  and  is  an  absurdit}'  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature.  Now%  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a  higher  sort  or  degree 
of  freedom,  than  a  liberty  of  following  one's  owti  views  and  purposes,  and 
acting  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations  and  passions  'I  Who  will  ever  reason- 
ably suppose  that  liberty,  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  whh  a 
rational  nature,  to  be  a  kind  of  liberty  above  that  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  designing  agent  ? 

The  author  of  the  Essays  seems  to  suppose  such  a  necessity'  to  take  place,  as 
IS  inconsistent  with  some  supposable  power  of  arbitrary  choice  ;*  or  that  there  is 
some  libeiiy  conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  more  properly 
in  their  power, ^  and  by  which  events  might  be  more  dependent  on  ourselves ;% 
dontrarj'  to  w^hat  I  suppose  to  be  evident  in  my  Inquiry.^  What  way  can  be 
imagined,  of  our  actions  being  more  in  our  power,  from  ourselves,  or  dependent 
on  ourselves,  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own  choice,  to  act 
from  our  own  intlination,  pursue  our  own  views,  and  execute  our  own  designs  '? 
Certainly,  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  is  as  pi-operly  having  our  actions  in  our  pow  pr 
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awl  dependent  on  ourselves,  us  a  being  liable  to  'lie  the  subjects  of  acts  and 
events,  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  desire,  view,  purpose  or  design,  oi 
any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves ;  as  we  must  be  according  to  tliis  author'c 
own  declared  s(nse,  if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposal 
to  moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  everywhere  to  suppose,  that  necessity,  most  properly  so 
callt'd.  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and  that  the  terms  necessary,  unavoidable,  im 
possible,  &c.,  are  e\,!\ially  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity 
In  p.  173,  he  says,  "  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable,  equally  agrees, 
both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity."  And  in  p.  184,  "  All  things  that  fall 
out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike  necessary."  P.  174,  "  This  inclina- 
tion and  choice  is  unavoidably  caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In 
this  lies  the  necessity  of  our  actions,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
we  could  act  otherwise."  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like  manner  elsewhere, 
speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men's  actions  as  unavoidable,  what  they  caniiot 
forbear,  having  no  power  over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  un- 
alterably fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connection  between  an- 
tecedent things  and  consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men's  Wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  neces- 
sity improperly  ;  and  that  all  such  terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  unable,  ir- 
resistible, unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  when  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their 
proper  signification,  and  are  either  used  nonsensically,  and  with  perfect  insignifi 
cance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning,  and 
their  use  in  common  speech ;  and,  that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of 
men's  Wills,  is  more  properly  called  certainty,  than  necessity  ;  it  being  no  other 
than  the  certain  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably 'to  v.'hat  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  it  is  evidently  owing 
to  a  strong  prejudice  in  persons'  minds,  arising  from  an  insensible,  habitual 
perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms  as  necessary,  impossible 
unable,  unavoidable,  invincible,  &c.,  that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose 
a  certain  connection  of  men's  volitions,  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly  and  properly  to 
suppose  such  a  strong,  irrefragable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  as  stands  in  the 
way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavors,  like  immovable 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  w^alls  ot 
idamant.  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such  representations 
luggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  Nothing  that  I 
maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from 
•doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom;  yea, 
with  the  hio-hest  deo-ree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could 
possibly  enter  mto  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive.  1  know  it  is  in  vain  to 
endeavor  to  make  some  persons  believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to 
believe  it ;  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary,  must,  cannot,  im- 
possible, &c. ;  the  association  with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with 
Uberty,  is  not  broken  ;  and  the  judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ,  as  a  thing 
that  has  been  bng  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straightened,  wiL  return  tc 
'ts  former  curvity  again  and  again. 

♦  p.  180,  188,  193,  191,  195   197,  199,  399,  205,  206. 
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The  author  erf  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes  that  if  men  had  the 
truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their  actions  clearly  in  view,  they 
wouki  not  ajipear  to  themselves,  or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiscw  orthy  or  cul- 
pable, or  under  any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  ;*  whi^h 
5uppos(«,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of  their  actions,  and 
are  not  under  any  obligations,  nor  are  truly  accountable  lor  any  thing  they  rlo^ 
by  reason  of  this  necessity  ;  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry.  I  humbly  conceive  it  is 
there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  moral  necessity  of  men's 
actions,  which  truly  take  place,  is  requisite  to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
any  thing  praiseworthy  or  culpable :  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  contin- 
gence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
being  of  these ;  as  it  would  suppose  that  men  are  not  determined  in  what  they 
do,  by  any  virtuous  or  vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  intentions 
or  aims  whatsoever ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting.  And  is  it 
not  remarkable,  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  men's  actions 
truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be  performed  withotd  any  view,  purpose, 
design,  or  desire,  or  any  principle  of  action,  or  any  thmg  agreeable  to  a  rational 
nature  ?  As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  206,  207,  with  p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply  implanted  in  man's 
nature,  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehension  or  feeling,  as  he  ealls  it,  of  a  lib- 
erty and  contingence,  of  his  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  truly 
attends  them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  real  fact,t  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  strict,  philosophic  truth,t  is  contradictory  to  the  truth  of  things,§  and 
which  truth  contradicts,] |  not  tallying  with  the  real  plan  ;T[  and  that  therefore 
such  feelings  are  deceitful,**  are  in  realitj'  of  the  delusive  kind.-ff  He  speaks 
of  them  as  a  wise  delusion,!!  as  nice,  artificial  feelings,  merely  that  conscience 
may  have  a  commanding  power  ;§§  meaning  plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a 
cunning  artifice  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free, 
when  they  are  not.||||  He  supposes  that,  by  these  feelings,  the  moral  world  has 
a  disguised  appearance.HII  And  other  things  of  this  kind  he  says.  He  sup- 
poses that  all  self-approbation,  and  all  remorse  of  conscience,  all  commendation 
or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  desert,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  way  of  thinking,  all  the  ideas  w^hich  at  present  are  suggested 
by  the  words  ought,  should,  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish 
without  it.*t 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abimdantly  insisted  on  and  endeavor- 
ed to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry,  where  I  have  largely  shown  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  natural  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men's  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment ;*t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  natiu-al  notions,  that  moral  evil,  with 
its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its  other  ill-deservings,  consists  in  a 
certain  deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart,  and  not 
m  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these,  supposed  to  be  their  cause  or 
occasion. *§ 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  man- 
kind, who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling,  naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  h'' 
Dttind,  that  in  order  to  a  man's  performing  any  action  that  is  praise  or  blame 

•  P.  207,  209,  and  other  places.  t  P.  200.         t  P.  152.         §  y.  183.  HP.  186.        IT  P.  20: 
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worthy,  he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a  power  of  acting 
without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire  or  principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a 
liberty,  this  author  supposes  thai  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessityj 
as  I  have  already  obser\ed  once  and  again.  Supposing  a  man  shoukl  actually 
do  good,  independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  t.  a  didate 
of  mvincible,  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meritorious  or  praiseworthy, 
than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some  good  end,  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by 
good  principles  and  motives  ?  And  so  I  might  ask  on  the  contrary,  with  respect 
to  evil  actions.* 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  without  necessity,  which 
we  have  a  natural  feeling  of,  implies  contingence  ;  and  speaking  of  this  contin- 
gence,  he  sometimes  calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident  that  his 
notion  of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  happening  loosely^ 
fortuitously,  by  accident,  and  without  a  cause*  Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  re- 
flection may  be  suflicient  to  satisfy  any  one  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's 
actions,  according  to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  moral- 
ity or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  dependence  of  our  actions  on  such  causes  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements 
and  ends,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  it.  Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when  they 
see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency,  to  inquire  what  their 
mtention  was ;  what  principles  and  views  they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  justified  or  condemned ;  and  not  to  determine,  that 
in  order  to  their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  performed 
altogether  fortuitously,  proceeding  from  nothing,  arising  from  no  cause.  Con- 
cerning this  matter  1  have  fully  expressed  my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  liberty  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  of  as  necessary  to  desert, 
consists  in  the  mind's  self-determination,  without  being  determined  by  previous 
inclination  or  motive,  then  indifference  is  essential  to  it,  yea,  absolute  indifference, 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no  notion  of  any  such 
libert)-  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality,  or  demerit  of  their  actions  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  liberty,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
natural  notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry.  If  it  be  agreeable 
to  natural  sense,  that  men  must  be  indifferent  in  determining  their  own  actions, 
then,  according  to  the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination, 
either  good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert.  The  more  good  actions 
are  performed  from  good  dispositions,  the  less  praiseworthy ;  and  the  more  evil 
deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions,  the  less  culpable ;  and  in  general,  the  more 
men's  actions  are  from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned ;  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural  sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of  the  inclination  of 
the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  excited  by  motive ;  but  according  to  nat- 
ural and  common  sense,  the  more  a  man  does  any  thing  with  full  inclination  of 
heart,  the  more  is  it  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation  if  it  be 
an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his  praise,  if  t  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contingence,  from  a  state  of 
indifference,  then  either  there  would  be  no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would 
be  in  being  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  the  mind  was  equally  liable  to  a  bad 
or  good  determination.  And  if  this  influence  be  liberty,  then  the  very  essence 
of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty  itself,  or  the  wickedness  would, 
primarily  and  summarily,  lie  in  being  a  free  agent.     If  there  were  no  fault  in 

»  See  this  matter  iUuvwaied  in  my  InquiTy,  Part  IV.  Sect.  4.  t  P. "  56—159,  \T>.  VQ,  181 ,  183—185. 
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being  intlifTerent,  then  there  would  be  no  fault  in  he  determination's  beinp 
ai^reeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference  ;  that  is,  there  could  no  fault  be  rea- 
sonably found  with  this,  viz.,  that  op)»osite  determinations  actual  y  happen  to 
take  place  indifferently  sometimes  g(-od  and  sometimes  bad,  as  contingenct 
gov*  rns  and  decides.  And  if  it  bealiult  to  be  indirlerent  to  good  and  evil, 
then  such  mdifference  is  no  indifference  to  good  ami  evil,  but  is  a  deterr:iination 
to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition  would  be  an  evil,  faulty 
disposition,  tendency  or  determination  of  mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  no- 
tions of  liberty,  as  essential  to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural,  delusive  sense  of  a  liberty 
of  contingence,  to  be  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  the  labor,  care  and  industry'  of 
mankind  ;*  md  that  if  men's  /jradical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of  the   Stoics,  would 
have  followed  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  forethought  about 
futurity,  or  any  sort  of  industry  and  care  yf  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case 
men  would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industiy  and  care  signified  nothing,  was 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ;  events  being  fixed  in  an  irrefraga- 
ble chain,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  their  care  and  endeavor;  as  he  explains 
himself,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong  hfe  ;| 
not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my  Inquiry,  but  also  very 
inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  m  what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  has  so  deeply  implanted  this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which 
he  manifestly  supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no  ben- 
efit, but  of  great  use,  yea,  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the 
most  important  ends  and  necessary  purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends 
of  action  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  largely  declares.^     Now,  how  shall  these 
things  be  reconciled  ?     That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of  real  truth,  they  would 
see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care  and  industry,  because  they  would  see 
it  to  be  in  vain,  and  of  no  benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth,  sees  that  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry,  will  be  of  excel- 
lent use  to  mankind,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea,  absolutely 
necessaiy  in  order  to  it ;  and  that  therefore  the  great  wisdom  and  goodness  ol 
God  to  men  appears,  in   artfully  contriving  to  put  them  on  care  and  industry 
for  their  good,  which  good  could  not  be  oijtained  without  them ;  and  yet  both 
these  things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and  words  by 
this  author.     The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put  this  deceitful  feeling 
into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself.     That  God  in  his  great  goodness  to 
men  gave  them  such  a  deceitful  feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and  industrj 
for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industr}'  is  useful  and  necessary  to  that  end ; 
and  yet  the  very  thing  that  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industiy  is  given  as  a 
reason  for,  is  God's  deceiving  men  in  this  very  point,  in  ^nakins:  them  think 
their  care  and  industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their  endeavors  to  be 
wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at 
all  depend  upon  them.TT 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  implies  (as  appears  by  what  has 
been  already  observed),  that  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  deceived,  by  being 
made  to  beUeve  that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  \nth  such  a  freedom,  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not  the  fruit  of  their 

•  P.  184.      1  P.  189.      t  p.  184.  185.       §  P.  188—192,  and  in  many  other  places.      ^  ^   188   189.  dn 
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own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contingent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a 
cause.  But  how  should  a  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  accid^eht  or  loose 
chance,  encourage  care  and  industry  ?  I  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely 
discourage  every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely,  if  our  actions  do  not  depend 
on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  tlepend  on  our  endeavors,  flowing 
from  our  desires  and  designs.  This  author  himself  seans  to  suppose,  that  if 
men  had,  indeed,  such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavors 
to  determine  or  move  men's  future  volitions  vain  ;  he  says,  that  in  this  case  to 
exhort,  to  instruct,  to  promise,  or  to  threaten,  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Why  ? 
Because  (as  he  himself  gives  the  reason),  t/ien  our  Will  would  be  capriciotis  and 
arbitrary,  and  we  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbitrary  power 
could  do  ?i.9  good  or  ill  only  by  accident.  But  if  such  a  loose,  fortuitous  state 
would  render  vain  other  endeavors  upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make 
useless  our  endeavors  on  ourselves ;  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent  and 
accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of,  all  foregoing  causes, 
are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause  within  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  others. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  our  minds  are  naturally  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this,  so  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
root  it  out ;  that  indeed  men  have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  implant  or  introduce  such  a 
notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imp'y  self-contradiction  and  self- 
abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Inquiry,  I  think  a  ma- 
ture, sensible  consideration  of  the  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advoi-ates  themselve-s  for  liberty  of  indifFerence 
and  self-determination,  have  no  such  notion ;  and  that  indeed  they  mean  some- 
thing wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuous- 
ly affirm,  and  earnestly  contend  for.  By  man's  having  a  power  of  determining 
his  owr  Will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining  his  Will,  as  he  pleases, 
or  a:  hi  chooses ;  which  supposes  that  the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going 
about  to  confirm  any  action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice,  by  their  own  pleasure  or  choice,  as 
the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple  not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that 
they  speak  they  know  not  what,  and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of 
idea,  because  no  such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moment's 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or  first  choice  being 
caused,  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice.  After  all,  they  say  they  have  no 
higher  or  other  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  I  con- 
tend for,  viz.,  a  man's  having  power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  chooses ;  or  if 
they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined  by  choice,  yet  it 
would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence  of  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  cf 
choice  would  arise  contingently,  or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  indi 
vidual  act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  preference,  and 
from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  existence,  which  introduces  at  once 
such  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  fol- 
lowing, as  they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this,  does  not  arise  m 
men's  minds  by  nature ;  it  is  not  owing  to  any  natural  feeling  which  God  has 
strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  and  nature  of  man  ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and 
strong  prejudice,  from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  aitificial,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  author  of  the  Essays,  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceitful  artifice  of  God ; 
but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as  owing  to  an  artificial,  deceitful  man- 
agement of  terms,  to   darken  and  confound  the  mind       Men  have   no  sucL 
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thing  when  they  first  begin  to  exercise  reason  ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  oi 
time  to  blind  themselves,  with  metaphysical  confusion,  before  they  can  embrace, 
and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are  given,  and  imagine  they  miderstanj 
them. 

On  the  whole,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will  give  himself  <ne 
trouble  of  wei<i^liing  what  I  have  ofTered  to  consideration  in  my  Inquiry,  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at  aU 
inconsistent  with  any  liberty'  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free,  hc- 
courrtable,  moral  agent,  and  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral 
necessity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the  bene 
fit  and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  the 
very  ground  and  reason,  why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  in  that  manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise  and  blame,  approbation  and  re- 
morse of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
sj'stem  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  proper  use  of  motives,  exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and 
threatenings :  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavors,  care  and  industry' ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all 
concealed  from  men  ;  no  danger  in  contemjdatv.n  and  profound  discovery  in 
these  things.  So  far  from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  that  the  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  that,  which  is  the  true 
S)'stem  of  the  universe,  in  these  r-espects,  would  greatly  estabhsh  the  doctrines 
which  teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  Administration  in  the  c\\:y  of 
God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  most  impoi-tant  articles ;  and  that 
these  things  never  can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors,  so  sulDVcr- 
sive  of  the  whole  gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail,  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained,  answered,  till 
these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  friends  of  those  great  gospel  truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controver- 
sy with  the  advei-saries  of  those  truths.  They  will  be  obliged  often  to  dodge, 
shuffle,  hide,  and  turn  their  backs  :  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort,  from 
whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use,  which  those  whom  they 
oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves  from  ;  and  they  will  always 
puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and 
vaunt  themselves  in  their  advantage  over  them  ;  and  carry  their  aifairs  with  a 
high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time  past. 

I  conclude,  sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troublino"  you  with  so  much  said 
in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necessi- 
t}-,  of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Piinciples  oj 
Morality  and  J^atural  Religion.  Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only 
in  vindication  of  myself,  but,  as  I  think,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  moral 
philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  m  what  I  know  of  your  candor,  that  you  will 
excuse. 

Your  obligred  friend  and  brother, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

Stockbruxje,  July  '2by  1757 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING    EXPLANATIONS    OF    TERMS,    AND    GENERAL    POSITIONS. 

'1  o  avoid  all  confusion  in  our  inquiries  and  reasonings,  concerning  the  end 
Tor  which  God  created  the  world,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the 
chief  end  for  which  an  agent  or  etiicient  exerts  any  act  and  performs  any  work, 
and  the  ultimate  end.  These  two  phrases  are  not  always  precisely  of  the  same 
signification  :  and  though  the  chief  end  be  always  an  ultimate  end,  yet  every 
ultimate  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end :  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a 
subordinate  end.  A  subordinate  end  is  something  that  an  agent  seeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does  ;  but  yet  does  not  seek  it,  or  regard  it  at  all  upon  its  own 
account,  but  wholly  on  the  account  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  some  other 
thing,  which  it  is  considered  as  a  means  of.  Thus,  when  a  man  that  goes  a 
journey  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  cure  him  of  some  disease,  and  restore  his  health, 
the  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  subordinate  end  ;  because  it  is  not  an  end 
that  he  seeks  for  itself,  or  values  at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  as 
a  means  of  a  further  end,  viz.,  his  health.  Separate  the  medicine  from  that 
further  end,  and  it  is  esteemed  good  for  nothiug  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desired. 

An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  seeks  in  what  he  does,  for  its  own 
sake :  that  he  has  respect  to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleasure  in  on 
its  own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  a  further  end.  As  w^hen  a  man 
loves  the  taste  of  some  particular  sort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains  and  cost  to  ob- 
tain it,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  that  taste,  which  he  values  upon  its  own 
account,  as  he  loves  his  own  pleasure ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  any 
other  good,  which  he  supposes  his  enjoying  that  pleasure  will  be  the  means  of. 

Some  ends  are  subordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they  are  subordinated  to  an 
ultimate  end,  but  also  to  another  end  that  is  itself  but  a  subordinate  end  :  yea, 
there  may  be  a  succession  or  chain  of  many  subordinate  ends,  one  dependent 
on  another — one  sought  for  another :  the  first  for  the  next,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  to  that,  and  so  on  in  a  long  series  before  you  come  to  any 
thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  seeks  for  its  own  sake  :  as  when  a  man  sells 
a  garment  to  get  money — to  buy  tools — to  till  lis  land — to  obtain  a  crop — to 
supply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appetite  And  he  seeks  to  gratify  his 
appetite,  on  its  own  account,  as  what  is  grateful  in  itself.  Here  the  end  of  his 
selling  his  garment,  is  to  get  money ;  but  getting  money  is  only  a  subordinate 
and  :  it  is  not  only  subordinate  to  the  last  end,  his  gratifying  his  appetite  ;  but 
u)  a  nearer  end,  viz.,  his  buying  husbandry  tools ;  and  his  obtaining  these,  is 
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only  a  subordinate  end,  being  only  for  the  sake  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  tillage 
of  hind  is  an  end  not  sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  crop  tc 
be  produced  ;  and  the  crop  produced  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  sought 
for  itself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  making  bread  ;  and  the  having  bread,  is  not 
sought  on  its  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ultimate  -nd  ;  because  it  is 
the  last  in  the  chain,  where  a  man's  aim  and  pursuit  stops  and  rests,  obtaining 
in  that,  the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  conies  to  that  in  which 
his  iesire  terminates  and  rests,  it  being  something  valued  on  its  own  account, 
then  he  comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or  shorter ;  yea,  if 
there  be  but  one  link  or  one  step  that  he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end. 
As  when  a  man  that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  taste,  without  aiming  at  any  thing  further.  So  that  an  end 
which  an  agent  has  in  view,  may  be  both  his  immediate  and  his  ultimate  end  ; 
his  next  and  his  last  end.  That  end  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  itself,  and 
not  for  :he  sake  of  a  further  end,  is  an  ultimate  end  ;  it  is  ultimate  or  last,  as 
it  has  no  other  beyond  it,  for  whose  sake  it  is,  it  bei-^g  for  the  sake  of  itself: 
so  that  here  the  aim  of  the  agent  stops  and  rests  (without  going  furtlier),  being 
come  to  the  good  which  he  esteems  a  recompense  of  its  pursuit  for  its  owii 
value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  thins;  sought,  may  have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate, 
and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  sought  partly  on  its  owh  account, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  further  end.  Thus  a  man  in  what  he  does,  may 
seek  the  love  and  respect  of  a  particular  person,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be- 
cause it  is  in  itself  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of  others'  esteem  and  love : 
and  partly,  because  he  hopes,  through  the  friendship  of  that  person  to  have  his 
assistance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  so  to  be  put  under  advantage  for  the  obtaining 
fuither  ends. 

A  chief  end  or  highest  end,  which  is  opposite  not  properly  to  a  subordi- 
nate end,  but  to  an  inferior  end,  is  something  diverse  from  an  ultimate  end.  The 
chief  end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued ;  and  therefore  most  sought  after  by  the 
agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evident,  that  to  be  an  end  more  valued  than  another 
end,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  an  end  valued  ultimately,  or  for  its 
own  sake.     This  will  appear,  if  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  two  different  ends  may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief 
ends.  They  may  be  both  valued  for  their  OAvn  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought  more  than 
another :  thus  a  man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain  two  different  benefits  or  enjoy- 
ments, both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  considered,  and  so 
both  may  be  what  he  values  on  their  owti  account  and  seeks  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he 
sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and  seeks  most  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus 
'u  man  may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  bride 
that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  looking  in  a  teles- 
cope, or  some  new  invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glass  :  both  may  be  ends 
he  seeks  in  his  journey,  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate  or  in  order  to  an- 
other. One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  therefore  both  may  be  ultimate 
ends  ;  but  yet  the  obtaininsf  his  beloved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  optic  glass,  his  inferior  end.  The  former  mav  be  what  be  sets  his 
heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  chief  end  of  his  journey. 

2.  An  ultimate  end  is  not  always  the  chief  end,  because  some  subordinate 
ends  may  be  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  some  ultimate  ends.     Thus  for 
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msianc.e,  a  man  may  aim  at  these  two  things  in  his  going  a  journey  ;  one  may 
oe  to  visit  his  i'riends,  and  another  to  receive  a  great  estate,  or  a  large  sumol 
money  that  Ues  re<ady  for  him  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  going.  The  latter, 
viz.,  his  receiving  the  sum  of  money,  may  be  but  a  subordinate  end  :  he  may  not 
value  the  silver  and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  pleasure,  grati- 
tication,  and  honor ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  and  not  the  money,  which  is  valued 
only  as  a  means  of  the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  so  a  higher  end  of  his  journey,  than  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  friends  ;  though  the  latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and 
ro  IS  an  ultimate  end. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  : 

First.  That  when  it  is  said,  that  some  subordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued 
thc»n  some  ultimate  ends,  it  is  not  supposed  tha':  ever  a  subordinate  end  is  more 
valued  than  that  ultimate  end  or  ends  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ;  because  a  sub- 
ordinate end  has  no  value,  but  what  it  derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  a  subordinate  end,  because  it  is  valued  and  sought,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  or  its  own  value,  but  only  in  subordination  to  a  further  end,  or  for  the 
sake  orf  the  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.  But  yet  a  subordinate  end  may 
be  valued  more  than  some  other  ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  subordinate  to,  but 
is  independent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  series,  or  chain  of  ends.  Thus 
for  instance  :  if  a  man  goes  a  journey  to  receive  a  sum  of  money,  not  at  all  as 
an  ultimate  end,  or  because  he  has  any  value  for  the  silver  and  gold  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  money  may  be  a 
means  of.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  subordinate  end,  viz.,  his  having 
the  money,  should  be  more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleasure  and  honor  for  which 
he  t'alues  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  values  the  means  more  than 
the  end,  when  he  has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  of  which 
it  is  the  means  :  but  yet  he  may  value  the  money,  though  but  a  subordinate  end, 
more  than  some  other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  subordinate,  and  with 
which  it  has  no  connection.  For  instance,  more  than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly 
visit ,  which  was  one  end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly.  Not  only  is  a  subordinate  end  never  superior  to  that  ultimate  end, 
to  which  it  is  subordinate;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal  but) 
superior  to  its  subordinate  end,  and  more  valued  by  the  agent ;  unless  it  be 
when  the  ultimate  end  entirely  depends  on  the  subordinate :  so  that  he  has  no 
other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  last  end,  and  also  is  looked  upon  as  certain- 
ly connected  with  it — then  the  subordinate  end  may  be  as  much  valued  as  the 
last  end  ;  because  the  last  end,  in  such  a  case,  does  altogether  depend  upon, 
and  is  wholly  and  certainly  conveyed  by  it.  As  for  instance,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare  fruit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  garden  of  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  at  a  distance  ;  and  she  goes  a  journey 
to  go  to  her  friend's  house  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit — the  ultimate  end  ot 
her  journey,  is  to  gratify  that  strong  appetite  :  the  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the 
subordinate  end  of  it.  If  she  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can  be  gratified 
by  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that  fruit ;  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
gratified  if  she  obtains  it,  then  she  will  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  she  values  the 
gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  so  :  if  she  be  doubt- 
ful whether  that  fruit  will  satisfy  her  craving,  then  she  will  not  value  it  equally 
with  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itself;  or  if  there  be  some  other  fruit  that 
she  knows  of,  that  will  gratify  her  desire,  at  least  in  part ;  which  she  can  ob- 
tain without  such  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  shall  countervail  the  gratification ; 
which  is  in  effect  frustrating  her  of  her  last  end,  because  her  last  end  is  the 
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pleasure  of  i^ratifyine;  her  r.ppetite,  without  any  troubfe  that  shall  coi./iterv'aii,  and 
ui  etFect  destroy  it.  Or  if  it  be  so,  that  her  appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  this 
fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  somcthin<4  else  to  oe  coinpounch-d  with  it- 
then  her  value  for  her  last  end  will  be  divided  between  These  several  ingr*>dienti 
as  so  many  subordinate,  and  no  one  alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  idst  end 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a  subordinate  end  is  equally 
valued  with  its  last  end  ;  because  the  obtaining  of  a  last  end  rarely  depends  on 
one  single  uncompounded  means,  and  is  ini'allibly  connected  with  that  means : 
therefore,  men's  last  ends  are  comnaonly  their  highest  ends. 

Thirdly.  If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end,  in  all  that  he  does,  and 
there  be  a  great  vaiiety  of  operations,  his  last  end  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as 
his  supreme  end  :  for  in  such  a  case,  every  other  end  but  that  one,  is  an  end  to 
that  end  ;  and  therefore  no  other  end  can  be  superior  to  it.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more  valued,  than  the  end  to  which 
it  is  subordinate. 

Moreover,  the  subordinate  effects,  events,  or  things  brought  to  pass,  which 
''.11  are  means  of  this  end,  all  uniting  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  ob- 
caining  the  one  last  end,  are  veiy  various ;  and  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
now  observed,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  must  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  works  of  God,  as  may 
more  fully  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the 
following  things  may  be  observed  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  the  sense  explained. 

Fourthly  Whatsoever  any  agent  has  in  view  in  any  thing  he  does,  which 
he  loves,  or  which  is  an  immediate  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  inchnation 
of  nature;  and  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
something  else,  is  regarded  by  that  agent  as  his  last  end.  The  same  may  be 
said,  of  avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itself  painful  or  disagreeable  :  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  what  is  disagreeable  is  agreeable.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing 
in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  By  last  end  being  meant,  that  which  is 
regarded  and  sought  by  an  agent,  as  agreeable  or  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
\  subordinate  that  which  is  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  something  else. 

Fifthly.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  if  an  agent  in  his  works  has  in  view 
more  things  than  one  that  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  what  he  does,  that  are 
agreeable  to  him,  considered  in  themselves,  or  what  he  loves  and  delights  in  on 
.heir  ow^n  account — then  he  must  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
.lis  last  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but  one  thing  that  an  agent  seeks, 
as  the  consequence  of  what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  on  its  own  account, 
then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  which  he  has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  distinction  must  be  observed  of  things  which  may  be 
said  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent,  in  themselves  considered,  in  two  senses.  (1.) 
What  is  in  its'^lf  grateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on  its  own  account, 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  and  is  so  universally  and  originally,  antece- 
dent to,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  or  any  supposition  of  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  And  (2.)  What  maybe  said  to  be  in  itself  agreeable  to 
an  agent,  hypothetically  and  consequentially  :  or,  on  supposition  or  condition 
of  such  and  such  circumstances,  or  on  the  happening  of  such  a  particular  case. 
Thus,  for  instance  :  a  man  may  originally  love  society'.  An  inclination  to  so- 
ciety may  be  implanted  in  his  ver}'  nature :  and  society  may  be  agreeable  to 
him  antecedent  to  all  presupposed  cases  and  circumstances  :  and  this  may  cause 
him  to  seek  a  family.  And  the  comfort  of  societ}' may  be  originally  his  last 
end,  in  seeking  a  familv.     But  after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  good  order  and 
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mutuul  justice  and  friendship  in  his  family,  may  be  agreeable  to  hira,  and  what 
he  dtTiirhts  in  for  their  sake  ;  and  therefore  these  things  may  be  his  last  end  in 
many  things  he  does  in  the  government  and  regulation  of  his  family.  But  they 
were  not  his  original  end  with  respect  to  his  family.  The  justice  and  peace  of 
a  family,  was  not  properly  his  last  end  before  he  had  a  family,  that  mduced 
him  to  seek  a  family,  but  consequentially.  And  the  case  being  put  of  his  hav- 
ing a  family,  then  these  things  wherein  the  good  order  and  beauty  of  a  family 
consist,  become  his  last  end  in  many  things  he  does  in  such  circumstances.  In 
like  manner  we  must  suppose  that  God,  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some 
good  in  view,  as  a  conse(\uence  of  the  world's  existence,  that  was  originally 
agreeable  to  him  in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or 
bring  the  universe,  with  various  intelligent  creatures,  into  existence  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  created  it.  But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such 
intelligent  creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  such  circumstances, 
then  a  wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God,  in  itself  considered. 
And  God's  love  of  justice,  and  hatred  of  injustice,  would  be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  injustice 
in  him  towards  them.  But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  God's 
love  of  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary,  was  what 
originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  make  intelligent  beings  ;  and 
so  to  order  the  occasion  of  doing  either  justly  or  unjustly.  The  justice  of  God's 
nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable,  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the  occasion  given  :  but  we  must 
suppose  something  else  that  should  incline  him  to  create  the  subjects  or  order 
the  occasion. 

So  that  perfection  of  God  which  we  call  his  faithfulness,  or  his  inclination 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world  ;  nor  could  such  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  his  creatures, 
be  his  last  end,  in  giving  the  creatures  being.  But  yet  after  the  world  is  crea- 
ted, after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  has  bound  himself  by  promise 
to  them,  then  that  disposition  which  is  called  his  faithfulness  may  move  him  in  his 
providential  disposals  towards  them  :  and  this  may  be  the  end  of  many  of  God's 
works  of  providence,  even  the  exercise  of  his  faithfulness  in  fulfilHng  his  promises; 
and  may  be  in  the  lower  sense  his  last  end.  Because  faithfulness  and  truth  must  be 
supposed  to  be  what  is  in  itself  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  in  for 
its  own  sake.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence, 
which  are  ultimate  ends  in  a  lower  sense,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  of  the 
creation. 

So  that  here  we  have  two  sorts  of  ultimate  ends  ;  one  of  which  may  be 
called  an  original,  and  independent  ultimate  end ;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent.  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  sort  are  truly  of  the  nature  of  ultimate 
ends  :  because,  though  their  laeing  agreeable  to  the  a^ent,  or  the  agent's  desire 
of  them,  be  consequential  on  the  existence,  or  supposition  of  proper  subjects  and 
occasion  ;  yet  the  subject  and  occasion  being  supposed,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themselves.  We  may  suppose,  that  to  a  righteous  being,  the  doing 
justice  between  two  parties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  other  end  : 
and  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  a  desire  of  doing  justice  between  two  parties,  may 
be  consequential  on  the  being  of  those  parties,  and  the  occasion  given. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  distinction  between  an  end  that  in  this  manner  is  con- 
fequential,  and  a  subordinate  end. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  God's  ultimate  ecd  in  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  in  the  following  discourse,  I  commonly  mean  in  that  highcjt  sense, 
viz.,  the  original  ultimate  end. 

Sixthly.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  original  ultimate  end  or  ends 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  a/one  that  which  induces  God  to  give  the  occa- 
sion for  consequential  ends,  by  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original 
disposal  of  it.  And  the  more  original  the  end  Ls,  the  more  extensive  and  univer- 
sal it  is.  That  which  God  had  primarily  in  view  in  creatin<x,  and  the  original 
ordination  of  the  world,  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a  governing 
influence  in  all  God's  works,  or  with  respect  to  ever)-  thing  that  he  does  towards 
his  creatures.     And  therefore, 

Seventhly.  If  we  ase  the  phrase  ultimate  end  in  this  highest  sense,  then  the 
same  that  is  God's  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  if  we  suppose  but  one 
such  end,  must  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  works,  in  everv 
thing  he  does  either  in  creation  or  providence.  But  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
use,  which  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath  made,  he  must  evermore  have 
a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which  he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  en n 
m  the  other  lower  sense,  God  may  sometimes  have  regard  to  those  things  as  ulti- 
mate ends,  in  particular  works  of  providence,  which  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  be  his  last  end  in  creating  the  world. 

Eighthly.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears  to  be  God's  ultimate  end  in 
any  sense,  of  his  works  of  providence  in  general,  that  must  be  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  itself.  For  though  it  be  so  that  God  may  act  for  an  end, 
that  is  an  ultimate  end  in  a  lower  sense,  in  some  of  his  works  of  providence, 
which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yet  this  doth  not 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  works  of  providence  in  general.  But  we  may 
justly  look  upon  whatsoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  od 
providence  in  general,  that  the  same  is  also  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  for  God's  works  of  providence  in  general,  are  the  same  with  the  general 
use  that  he  puts  the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  argue  from 
what  we  see  of  the  general  use  which  God  makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general 
end  for  which  he  designed  the  world.  Though  there  may  be  some  things  that 
are  ends  of  particular  works  of  providence,  that  were  not  the  last  end  of  the 
creation,  which  are  in  themselves  grateful  to  God  in  such  particular  emergent 
ciiaimstances  ;  and  so  are  last  ends  in  an  inferior  sense  ;  yet  this  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  particular  occasions.  But  if  they  are  last  ends  of  God's  proceed- 
mgs  in  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  this  shows  that  his  making  them  last 
ends  does  not  depend  on  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  but  the  nature  ot 
things  in  general,  and  his  general  design  in  the  being  and  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

Ninthly.  If  there  be  but  one  thing  that  is  originally,  and  independent  on  any 
future  supposed  cases,  agreeable  to  God,  to  be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  there  can  be  but  one  last  end  of  God's  work,  in  this  highest  sense  : 
but  if  there  are  various  things,  properly  diverse  one  from  another,  that  are,  ab- 
solutely and  independently  on  the  supposition  of  any  future  given  cases,  agreeable 
to  the  divine  Being,  which  are  actually  obtained  by  the  creation  of  the  world, 
then  there  were  several  ultunate  ends  of  the  creation,  in  that  highest  sense 
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SECTION    I. 

SOME    THINGS    OBSERVED    IN    GENERAL,    WHICH    REASON    DICTATES. 

Having  observed  these  things,  which  are  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  discourses  on  this  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  may,  and  what 
may  not  be  supposed  to  be  God's  uUimate  end  in  the  creation  of  tlie  world. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  some  things  which  reason  seems  to 
dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  this  affair  seems  properly  to  be  an  affair  of 
divine  revelation.  In  order  to  be  (ietermined  what  was  aimed  at,  or  designed  in 
the  creating  of  the  astonishing  fabric  of  the  universe  which  we  behold,  it  becomes 
us  lo  attend  to  and  rely  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was  the  architect  that  built 
it.  He  best  knows  his  own  heart,  and  what  his  own  ends  and  designs  were  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  man- 
kind, who,  while  destitute  of  revelation,  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  their 
own  reason,  and  advances  in  science  and  philosophy,  could  come  to  no  clear  and 
established  determination  who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  settled  judgment  of  the  end  which  the  author  of  it  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  so  vast,  complicated  and  v/onderful  a  work  of  his  hands.  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  men,  w^hich  has 
been  in  the  world  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  has  been  the  occasion  ol 
great  improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how  to  use  their  reason  : 
(in  which  regard,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  and  excellency  of  the  faculties 
which  God  had  given  them,  they  seemed  to  be  in  themselves  almost  helpless :) 
and  though  mankind  now,  through  the  long,  continual  assistance  they  have  had 
oy  this  divine  light,  have  come  to  attainments  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  reason, 
which  are  far  beyond  what  otherwise  they  would  have  arrived  to ;  yet  I  confess 
it  would  be  relying  too  much  on  reason,  to  determine  the  affair  of  God's  last  end 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  only  by  our  own  reason,  or  without  being  herein 
piincipally  guitted  by  divine  revelation,  since  God  has  given  a  revelation  contain- 
ing instructions  concerning  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  disputes  and 
wranglings  which  have  been  about  this  matter,  those  objections,  which  have 
chiefly  been  made  use  of  against  what  I  think  the  Scripturas  have  truly  revealed, 
have  been  from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reason — I  would  in  the  first  place 
soberly  consider  in  a  few  things,  what  seems  rational  to  be  supposed  concern- 
ing this  affair  ;  and  tlien  proceed  to  consider  what  light  di\nne  revelation  gives 
us  in  it. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.,  what  seems  in  itself  rational  to  be  suDposed  ctn 
terning  this  matter,  I  think  the  following  things  appear  to  be  the  dic-tates  ol 
reason : 

1.  That  no  notion  of  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  agreea- 
ble to  reason,  which  would  truly  imply  or  infer  any  indigence,  insufficiency  and 
mutability  in  God  ;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  for  any 
part  of  his  perfection  or  happiness.  Because  it  is  evident,  by  both  Scripture  and 
reason,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangeably,  and  independently  glorious 
and  happy  ;  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profited  l)y,  or  receive  any 
thing  from  the  creature ;  or  be  truly  hurt,  or  be  the  subject  of  any  sufferings,  or  im- 
pair of  his  glory  and  felicity-  from  any  other  being.  I  need  not  stand  to  produce 
the  proofs  of  God's  being  such  a  one,  it  being  so  universally  allowed  and  main- 
tained by  such  as  call  themselve^  Christians.  The  notion  of  God's  creating  the 
world  in  order  to  receive  any  thing  properly  from  the  creature,  is  not  only  con- 
trarj'  to  the  nature  of  God,  but  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  creation  ;  which 
imphes  a  being's  receiving  its  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  being,  out 
of  nothing.  And  this  implies  the  most  perfect,  absolute,  and  universal  deriva- 
tion and  dependence.  Now,  if  the  creature  receives  its  all  from  God  entirely 
and  perfectly,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  should  have  any  thing  to  add  to  God,  to 
make  him  in  any  respect  more  than  he  was  before,  and  so  the  Creator  become 
dependent  on  the  creature '? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  is  worthy  that  God  should 
value  for  itself,  and  on  its  own  account ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  respect.  It  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  ultimately 
sought  by  God,  or  made  the  last  end  of  his  action  and  operation,  if  it  be  a  thing 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  opera- 
tion. For  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  things,  which  are  valuable  and  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attained  in  any  divine  ope- 
ration ;  because  they  do  not  remain  to  be  attained ;  but  their  existence  in  all 
possible  respects,  must  be  conceived  of  prior  to  any  divine  operation.  Thus 
God's  existence  and  infinite  perfection,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  infinitely  valued  by  God,  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  any 
divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  in  any  respect  conse- 
quent on  any  works  of  God  :  but  whatever  is  in  itself  valuable,  absolutely  so, 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  sought  and  attained,  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  last 
end  of  the  divine  operation.     Therefore. 

3.  WhateA  er  that  be  which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  and  was  so  originally, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  was  superior  in  value  to  all  others,  that  must  be 
worthy  to  be  God's  last  end  in  the  creation ;  and  also  worthy  to  be  his  highest 
end.     In  consequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himself  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  his  own 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 
respect  to  himself  as  his  last  and  highest  end  in  this  work ;  because  he  is  worthy 
in  himself  to  be  so,  being  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things 
else,  with  regard  to  worthiness,  importance  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  him.  And,  therefore,  if  God  esteems,  values,  and  has 
respect  to  things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  respect  to  himself.  It  would  be  against  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  perfect  rectitude,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  do 
ever)'  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to  suppose  otherwise.  At  least  a  great  part 
of  the  mora"  rectitude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  every  thing 
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that  ia  fit,  suitable  and  amiable  in  itself,  consists  in  his  having  infinitely  the 
highest  regard  to  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  highest  and  best  :  yea,  it  is  in 
this  tiiat  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist.  The  moral  rectitude  of  God's  heart  must 
consist  in  a  iiroper  and  due  respect  of  his  heart  to  things  that  are  objects  of 
moral  respect ;  that  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of  moral  actions  and  rela- 
tions. And  therefore  it  must  chiefly  consist  in  giving  due  respect  to  that  Being 
to  whom  most  is  due;  yea,  infinitely  most,  and  in  effect  all.  I'or  God  is 
infinitely  the  most  worthy  of  regard.  The  worthiness  of  others  i-  ^s  nothing  to 
his  :  so  that  to  him  belongs  all  possible  respect.  To  him  belongs  the  whole  of 
the  respect  that  any  moral  agent,  either  God,  or  any  intelligent  being  is  capable 
of.  To  him  belongs  all  the  heart.  Therefore,  if  moral  rectitude  of  heart  con- 
sists in  paying  the  respect  or  regard  of  the  heart  which  is  due,  or  which  fitness 
and  suitableness  requires,  fitness  requires  infinitely  the  greatest  regard  to  be  paid 
to  God  ;  and  the  denying  supreme  regard  here,  would  be  a  conduct  infinitely 
the  most  unfit.  Therefore  a  proper  regard  to  this  Being,  is  what  the  fitness  of 
regard  does  infinitely  most  consist  in.  Hence  it  will  follow — That  the  moral 
rectitude  and  fitness  of  the  disposition,  inclination  or  affection  of  God's  heart, 
does  chiefly  consist  in  a  respect  or  regard  to  himself  infinitely  above  his  regard 
to  all  other  beings :  or,  in  other  words,  his  holiness  consists  in  this. 

And  if  it  be  thus  fit  that  God  should  have  a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then 
it  is  fit  that  this  supreme  regard  should  appear,  in  those  things  by  which  he 
makes  himself  known,  or  by  his  word  and  works  ;  i.  e.,  in  what  he  says,  and  in 
what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infinitely  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he  should  have 
a  supreme  regard  to  himself,  then  it  is  an  amiable  thing  that  he  should  act  as 
having  a  chief  regard  to  himself;  or  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he 
has  such  a  regard ;  that  what  is  highest  in  God's  heart,  may  be  highest  in  his 
actions  and  conduct.  And  if  it  was  God's  intention,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
think  it  was,  that  his  works  should  exhibit  an  image  of  himself  their  author, 
that  it  might  brightly  appear  by  his  works  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and 
afford  a  proper  representation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  especially  his 
7noral  excellence,  consisting  in  the  disposition  of  his  heart ;  then  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  works  are  so  wrought  as  to  show  this  supreme  respect 
to  himself,  wherein  his  moral  excellency  does  primarily  consist. 

When  we  are  considering  with  ourselves,  what  would  be  most  fit  and  pro- 
per for  God  to  have  a  chief  respect  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with 
regard  to  the  universality  of  things,  it  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  matter  with 
the  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  consider,  what  we  can  suppose  would  be 
judged  and  determined  by  some  third  being  of  perfect  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
neither  the  Creator  nor  one  of  the  creatures,  that  should  be  perfectly  indifferent 
and  disinterested.  Or  if  we  make  the  supposition,  that  wisdom  itself,  or  infinitely 
wise  justice  and  rectitude  were  a  distinct,  disinterested  person,  whose  office  it 
was  to  determine  how  things  shall  be  most  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in  the 
whole  s}Stem,  or  kingdom  of  existence,  including  king  and  subjects,  God  and 
his  creatures ;  and  upon  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  should 
prevail  and  govern  in  all  proceedings.  Now  such  a  judge,  in  adjusting  the 
proper  measures  and  kinds  of  regard  that  ever}-  part  of  existence  is  to  have, 
would  weigh  things  in  an  even  balance ;  taking  care,  that  greater,  or  more  ex- 
istence should  have  a  greater  share  than  less,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
should  be  more  looked  at  and  respected  than  the  lesser,  in  proportion  (othei 
things  being  equal)  to  the  measure  of  existence,  that  the  more  excellent  should 
be  raoie  regarded  than  the  less  excellent :  so  that  the  degree  of  regard  should 
ilways  be  in  a  proportion^  compoimded  of  the  proportion  of  existence,  and  pro- 
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portion  of  excellence,  or  ao'ording  to  the  degree  of  greatness  and  goodne&s 
considered  conjunctly.  Such  an  arbiter,  in  considering  the  system  of  created 
uitelligent  beiny;s  by  itself,  would  determine  that  the  system  in  general,  consist- 
ing of  many  millions,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  share 
of  regard,  than  only  one  individual.  For  however  considerable  some  of  the 
individuals  might  be,  so  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and  better  and  have  a 
greater  share  ol  the  sum  total  of  existence  and  excellence  than  another  indivi 
dual,  yet  no  one  exceeds  others  so  much  as  lo  couniervad  ail  the  rest  of  the 
system.  And  if  this  judge  consider  not  only  the  system  of  created  beings,  but 
the  system  of  being  in  general,  comprehending  the  sum  total  of  universal  exist- 
ence, both  Creator  and  creature  ;  still  every  part  must  be  considered  according 
to  its  weight  and  importance,  or  the  measure  it  has  of  existence  and  excellence. 
To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator, 
and  all  his  creatures  taken  together,  both  must  be  as  it  were  put  in  the  balance ; 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  all  in  him  that  is  great,  considerable  and  excellent, 
is  to  be  estimated  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  and  according  as  the  former  is  found  to  outweigh,  in  such  proportion  is 
he  to  have  a  greater  share  of  regard.  And  in  this  case,  as  the  whole  system  of 
created  beings  in  comparison  of  the  Creator,  would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of 
the  balance  (w'hich  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  him  that  weighs),  and  as  nothing 
and  vanity  ;  so  the  arbiter  must  determine  accordingly  with  respect  to  the 
deo^ree  in  which  God  should  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  existence,  and  the 
degree  in  which  he  should  be  regarded  in  all  that  is  done  through  the  whole 
universal  system ;  in  all  actions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effects 
whatever,  whether  creating,  preserving,  using,  disposing,  changing,  or  destroy- 
ing. And  as  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  has  all  possible  existence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  so  he  mast  have  all  possible  regard.  As  he  is  every  way  the 
first  and  supreme,  and  as  his  excellency  is  in  all  respects  the  supreme  beauty'  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good ;  so  he  must  have  in  all 
respects  the  supreme  regard.  And  as  he  is  God  over  all,  to  whom  all  are  pro- 
perly subordinate,  and  on  %vhom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign  as  supreme  head 
with  absolute  and  universal  dominion  ;  so  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  so  regarded 
by  all  and  in  all  proceedings  and  effects  through  the  whole  system :  that  this 
universality  of  things  in  their  whole  compass  and  series  should  look  to  him,  and 
respect  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  respect  to  him  should  reign  over  all  respect 
to  other  things,  and  that  regard  to  creatures  should  imiversally  be  subordinate 
and  subject. 

When  I  speak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjusted  in  the  universal  system,  or  sum 
total  of  existence,  I  mean  the  regard  of  the  sura  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of 
individual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelligent  existence,  created,  and 
uncreated.  For  it  is  fit  that  the  regard  of  the  Creator  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  worthiness  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  creatures.  Thus  we  must 
conclude  such  an  arbiter,  as  I  have  supposed,  would  determine  in  this  business, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  should  proceed  most  fitly,  properly,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  things.  He  w^ould  therefore  determine  that  the  whole 
universe,  including  all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  all  its  actings,  pro- 
ceedings, revolutions,  and  entire  series  of  events,  should  proceed  from  a  regard 
>nd  with  a  view,  to  God,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all :  that  every  wheel, 
both  great  and  small,  in  all  its  rotations,  should  move  with  a  constant,  invaria- 
ble regard  to  him  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all ;  as  perfectly  and  uniformly,  as  if 
the  whole  system  were  animated  and  directed  by  one  common  soul ;  or,  as  if 
such  an  ai  '  er  as  I  have  before  supposed,  one  possessed  of  perfect  wisdom  cind 
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rectitude,  became  the  common  soul  of  the  universe,  ant!  actuated  and  governed 
it  in  all  its  motions. 

Thus  I  luive  gone  upon  the  supposition  of  a  third  person,  neither  creator  nor 
creature,  but  a  disinterested  person  stepping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  state  what  is  most  tit  and  pro[)er  between  them.  The  thing  supposed  h* 
unpossible ;  but  the  case  is  nevertheless  just  the  same  as  to  what  is  most  fit  and 
suitable  in  itself.  For  it  is  most  certainly  proper  for  God  to  act,  according  to 
the  greatest  /i^/ie.99,  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greatest  fitness 
IS,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  dist'mct  person  to  direct  him.  As 
therefore  there  is  no  third  being,  beside  God  and  the  created  system,  nor  can 
be,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any,  seeing  God  himself  is  possessed  of  that  perfect 
discernment  and  rectitude  which  have  been  sup})osed.  It  belongs  to  him  as 
supreme  arbiter,  and  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  state  all  rules  and 
measures  of  proceedings.  And  seeing  these  attributes  of  God  are  infinite, 
and  most  absolutely  perfect,  they  are  not  the  less  fit  to  order  and  dispose  be- 
cause they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned,  and  not  a  third  person  that 
is  disinterested.  For  being  interested  unfits  a  person  to  be  arbiter  or  judge, 
no  otherwise  than  as  interested  tends  to  blind  and  mislead  his  judgment,  or  in- 
cline him  to  act  ( ontrary  to  it.  But  that  God  should  be  in  danger  of  either,  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  possessed  of  discerning  and  justice 
absolutely  perfect.  And  as  there  must  be  some  supreme  judge  of  fitness  and 
propriety  in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwise  there  could  be  no  order  nor 
regularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God  whose  are  all  things,  who  is  perfectly  fit 
for  this  office,  and  who  alone  is  so  to  state  all  things,  according  to  the  most 
perfect  fitness  and  rectitude,  as  much  as  if  perfect  rectitude  were  a  distinct  per- 
son.    We  may  therefore  be  sure  it  is  and  will  be  done. 

I  shoulil  think  that  these  things  might  incline  us  to  suppose  that  God  has 
not  forgot  himself,  in  the  ends  which  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
out  that  he  has  so  stated  these  ends  (however  he  is  self-sufiicient,  immutable; 
and  intlependent)  as  therein  plainly  to  show  a  supreme  regard  to  himself. 
Whether  this  can  be,  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  must  be  considered  after- 
wards, as  also  Avhat  may  be  objected  against  this  view  of  things. 

5.  Whatsoever  is  good,  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself,  absolutely  and  origi- 
nally, which  facts  and  events  show  that  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  must  be  supposed  to  be  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God  ultimately,  or  as 
an  ultimate  end  of  creation.  For  we  must  suppose  from  the  perfection  of  God's 
nature,  that  whatsoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itself,  simply  and  absolutely 
considered,  God  values  simply  for  itself;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  absolutely  on 
its  own  account,  because  God's  judgment  and  esteem  are  according  to  truth. 
He  values  and  loves  things,  accordingly,  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and 
loved.  But  if  God  values  a  thing  simply,  and  absolutely,  for  itself,  and  on  its 
own  account,  then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  value ;  he  does  not  value  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to  be  attained  by  it.  For  to  suppose  that 
he  values  it  only  for  some  farther  end,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  present 
Fupposition,  which  is,  that  he  values  it  absolutely,  and  for  itself.  Hence  it  most 
uearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values  ultimately  and  for  itself,  appears 
m  fact  and  experience,  to  be  what  he  seeks  by  any  thing  he  does,  he  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if  he  seeks  it  in  creating  the  world, 
or  any  pait  of  the  world,  it  is  an  ultunate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.  Having 
got  thus  far,  we  may  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  assert, 

6.  Whatsoever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itself,  that 
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thing  IS  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world  We  see  that  it  is  a  go- 
that  God  aiiiitil  at  by  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  beca-is^  he  has  actually  a*^ 
ained  it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  ii/ended  to  attain,  oi 
aimed  at  it.  For  we  may  justly  infer  what  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually 
does ;  because  he  does  nothing  inadvertently,  or  without  design.  But  whatever 
God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it ;  or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims 
at  in  his  actions  and  works,  that  he  vrdues  ;  he  seeks  that  thing  in  those  acts  and 
works.  Because,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to  attain  something  he  values  by  means 
he  uses,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  it  by  those  means.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  to  make  that  thing  his  end  in  those  means.  Now  it  being  by  the  supposition 
what  God  values  ultimately,  it  must,  therefore,  by  the  preceding  position,  be 
aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  the  world. 


SECTION    II. 


Some  fiirther  observations  concerning  those  things  which  reason  leads  us  to  suppose 
God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  showing  particularly  what  things  that 
are  absolutely  good,  are  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

From  what  was  last  observed  it  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  and  just  way 
of  proceeding,  as  we  would  see  what  light  reason  Avill  give  us  respecting  the 
particular  end  or  ends  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
to  consider  what  thing  or  things,  are  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  that  are  simply  and  originally  valuable  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  directly  proceed  to,  without  entering  on  any  tedious 
metaphysical  inquu-ies  wherein  fitness,  amiableness,  or  valuableness  consists  ;  or 
what  that  is  in  the  nature  of  some  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  loved  and  esteemed  on  their  own  account.  In  this  I  must 
at  present  refer  what  I  say  to  the  sense  and  dictates  of  the  reader's  mind,  on  se- 
date and  calm  reflection.     I  proceed  to  obser^-e, 

1.  It  seems  a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  to  certain  acts  and  effects,  should 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  effects,  as  might  manifest  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c.,  which  are  in  God.  If  the  world  had  not 
been  created,  these  attributes  never  would  have  had  any  exercise.  The  power 
of  God,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great  effects,  must  for  ever 
nave  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  The  divine  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contrivance,  any  prudent  proceed- 
mg  or  disposal  of  things  ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  objects  of  contrivance 
or  disposal.  The  same  mitjht  be  observed  of  God's  justice,  goodness  and  truth. 
Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he  possessed  these  attributes, 
if  thev  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any  effect.  But  then  if  the  attri- 
butes which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  correspondent  effects,  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  likewise  be  excellent.  If  it  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  for  a  certain  kind  of  action  or 
OT^eraHon,  the  excellency  of  such  a  sufficiency  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  this 
irind  of  operation  or  effect ;  but  that  could  not  be,  unless  the  operation  itself 
were  excellent.  A  sufficiency  for  any  act  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
the  work  or  effect  is  valuable.*     As  God  therefore  esteems  these  attributes 

•  As  we  must  coi.ceive  of  things,  the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  does  as  it  were  consist 
■Ji  tbeir  exercise  :  "  The  end  of  wisdom  (says  M  i .  G.  Tennent,  in  his  Sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Pros- 
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themselves  valuable,  nd  delights  in  them;  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
dclii^hts  in  their  proper  exercise  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
esteems  his  own  sufficiency  wisely  to  contrive  and  dispose  etfects,  he  also  will 
esteem  thewise  contrivance  and  disposition  itself.  And  lor  the  same  reason,  as  he 
delights  in  his  own  disposition  to  do  justly,  and  to  dispose  of  things  according  to 
truth  and  just  proportion  ;  so  ho  must  delight  in  such  a  righteous  disposal  itself. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  fit  and  desirable,  that  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God  sliould  be  known,  and  the  operations  and  expressions  of  them  seen  by 
other  beings  besides  himself.  If  it  be  fit,  that  God's  power  and  wisdom,  &c., 
should  be  exercised  and  expressed  in  some  elTects,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  seems  proper  that  these  exercises  should  appear,  and  not  be  totally  hid- 
den and  unknown.  For  if  they  are,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  to  the  above 
purpose,  as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew  himself  and  his  perfec- 
tions, had  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  exercises  and  effects  they  were  sufficient  for, 
antecedently  to  any  such  actual  operations  of  them,  as  since.  If  therefore  it  be 
nevertheless  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  and  woithy  to  be  desired,  that  these  glo- 
rious perfections  be  actually  expressed  and  exhibited  in  their  correspondent 
effects  ;  then  it  seems  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  perfections,  and  the  ex- 
pressions and  discoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing  valuable  in  itself  ab- 
solutely considered  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  knowledge  should  exist. 
As  God's  perfections  are  things  in  themselves  excellent,  so  the  expression  of 
them  in  their  proper  acts  and  fruits  is  excellent ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
excellent  perfections,  and  of  these  glorious  expressions  of  them,  is  an  excellent 
thing,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  desirable.  It  is  a  thing 
infinitely  good  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be  known  by  a  glorious  society 
of  created  beings.  And  that  there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledo^e 
of  God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy  to  be,  and 
worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to 
be,  which,  of  all  things  possible,  is  fittest  and  best.  If  existence  is  more  worthy 
than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy  to  be, 
then  knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thing  w^orthy  to  be ;  and  if  any  know- 
ledge, then  the  most  excellent  sort  of  knowledge,  viz.,  that  of  God  and  his  glo- 
ry. The  existence  of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
thing  -.  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  highest,  most  real  and  substantial 
parts  nt"  all  created  existence,  most  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect. 

■i.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  desirable  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be 
seen  and  known,  so  when  known,  it  seems  equally  reasonable  and  fit,  it  should 
bn  valued  and  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  answerably  to  its  dignity. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  esteem  it  a  fit  and  suitable  thing  that  God's  gloiy 
should  be  known,  or  that  there  should  be  an  idea  in  the  understanding  corres- 
ponding unto  the  glorious  object,  than  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  dis- 
position or  affection  in  the  will.  If  the  perfection  itself  be  excellent,  the  know- 
ledge of  it  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  esteem  and  love  of  it  excellent.  And  as 
it  is  fit  that  God  should  love  and  esteem  his  own  excellence,  it  is  also  fit  that 
he  should  value  and  esteem  the  love  of  his  excellency.  For  if  it  becomes  any 
being  greatly  to  value  another,  then  it  becomes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued 
and  este.f  med  :  and  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himself,  it  is  fit  that 
he  should  love  to  have  himself  valued  and  esteemed.     If  the  idea  of  God's  per- 

bvtc  irj.  J  iirch  of  Philadelphia)  is  design  ;  the  end  of  power  is  action  ;  the  end  of  goodness  is  doing  good. 
To  s'j;);)rs':;  thejie  perfections  not  to  be  exerted,  would  be  to  represent  them  as  insignificant.  Of  what 
use  would  God's  wisdom  be,  if  it  had  nothing  to  design  or  direct?  To  what  purpose  his  almightiness. 
if  it  never  brought  any  thing  to  pass  .'     And  of  what  avail  his  goodness,  if  it  never  did  any  good  /" 
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fection  in  the  understanding  be  valuable,  then  the  love  of  the  heart  seems  to  be 
more  especially  valuable,  as  moral  beauty  especially  consists  in  the  dispositioi" 
and  affection  of  the  heart. 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  God,  a  fulness  ol 
ever}'  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beaut}-,  and  of  infinite  happiness ;  ani 
as  this  fulness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  extra  ;  so  it  seemi 
a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated  or  flo-w 
forth,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  go.^d  should  send  forth  abundant  streams 
that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  ditfusirig  its  excellent  fulness,  pour 
forth  licfht  all  around — and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to  this 
in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection  or  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition, such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  so 
far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing 
besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increase  of  good. 
And  if  the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain,  is  in  itself  excellent  and  wor- 
thy to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repe- 
tition or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist.  Thus  it  is  fit. 
since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should 
shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and  understanding ;  and  as 
there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holiness,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should 
flow  out  in  communicated  holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infinite  fulness  of 
joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain 
flowing  out  in  abundant  streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun. 

From  this  view  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valuable,  that 
there  should  be  such  things  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory  in  other  beings, 
and  a  high  esteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it;--this 
appears,  I  say,  in  another  way,  viz.,  as  these  things  are  but  the  emanations  of 
God's  own  knowledge,  holiness  and  joy. 

Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  what  God  had  respect  to 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness  of  good  ;  or  rather  it  was  his  last  end,  that  there  might  be  a  glorious 
and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  extra,  or  without  him- 
self ;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or  ditfuse  his  own  fulness,* 
which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.  But  here,  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  observe,  that  there  is  some  impropriety  in  saying  that  a 
disposition  in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  the  creature^  moved  him  to  create 
the  world.  For  though  the  difiusive  disposition  in  the  nature  of  God,  that 
moved  him  to  create  the  world,  doubtless  inclines  him  to  communicate  himself 
to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  exists;  yet  this  cannot  be  all :  because  an  incli- 
nation in  God  to  communicate  himself  to  an  object,  seems  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  the  object,  at  least  in  idea.  But  the  diffusive  disposition  that 
■fxcited  God  to  give  creatures  existence,  was  rather  a  communicative  disposi- 
tion in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  the  fulness  of  the  divinity  to  flow  out 
and  diflfiise  itself.  Thus  the  disposition  there  is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a 
tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life,  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the 
communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds,  leaves  and  fruits,  after  these 
exist.     But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of  its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  sc 

•  I  shall  often  use  the  phrase  God's  fulness,  as  signifying  and  comprehending  all  the  good  which  is  m 
God  natural  and  moral,  either  excellence  or  happiness  ;  partly  because  I  know  of  no  better  phrase  to  tw 
used  in  this  general  meaning  ;  and  partly  becau,3e  I  am  led  here  tD  by  3.}me  af  the  inspired  writers,  partii) 
olarly  the  apostle  Paul,  who  often  uses  the  ph.-ise  in  this  sense. 
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properly  the  cause  of  its  producing  those  fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  communi 
cate  itself,  oi  diffuse  its  sap  and  life  in  general.  Therefore,  to  speak  more 
strictly  according  to  truth,  we  may  suppose,  that  a  disposition  in  God,  as  ar. 
original  proycrty  of  his  nature,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  injinite  fulness,  was 
what  excited  him  to  create  the  world  ;  and  so  that  the  emanation  itself  was  aimed 
at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  the  creation. 


SECTION    III 


Wherein  it  is  considered  liow,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  makinir  the  forementionea 
things  his  last  end,  he  manifests  a  suplreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himself  in  aU  hia 
works. 

In  the  last  section  f  observed  some  things,  which  are  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  seem  absolutely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  worthy  to  be  made  God's  last  end  in  this  work.  I  now  proceed 
to  inquire,  how  God's  making  such  things  as  these  his  last  end  is  consistent 
with  his  making  himself  his  last  end,  or  his  manifesting  an  ultimate  respect  to 
himself  in  his  acts  and  works.  Because  this  is  a  thing  I  have  observed  as 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  should  set 
himself  highest — therefore  I  would  endeavor  to  show  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  forementioned  things,  that  God,  in  making  them  his  end,  makes  himself 
his  end,  so  as  in  all  to  show  a  supreme  and  ultimate  respect  to  himself  j  and 
how  his  infinite  love  to  himself  and  delight  in  himself,  will  naturally  cause  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  these  things :  or  rather,  how  a  value  to  these  things  is 
implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  or  value  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
himself 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  viz.,  God's 
regard  to  the  exercise  and  expression  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  for  these  operations, 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God's  regard  to  himself,  and  value  for  his  own 
perfections,  should  cause  him  to  value  these  exercises  and  expressions  of  his 
perfections ;  and  that  a  love  to  them  will  dispose  him  to  love  their  exhibition 
and  exertment :  inasmuch  as  their  excellency  consists  in  their  relation  to  use, 
exercise  and  operation ;  as  the  excellency  of  wisdom  consists  in  its  relation  to, 
and  sufficiency  for,  wise  designs  and  effects.  God's  love  to  himself,  and  his 
own  attributes,  will  therefore  make  him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  use,  end 
and  operation  of  these  attributes.  If  one  highly  esteem  and  delight  in  the  vir- 
tues of  a  friend,  as  wisdom,  justice,  &c.,  that  have  relation  to  action,  this  will 
make  him  delight  in  the  exercise  and  genuine  effects  of  these  virtues  :  so  if  God 
botn  esteem,  and  delight  in  his  own  perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value 
and  deUght  in  the  expressions  and  genuine  effects  of  them.  So  that  in  delight- 
ing in  the  expressions  of  his  perfections,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  his  own  per- 
fections themselves :  or  in  other  words,  he  manifests  a  delight  in  himself ;  and 
in  making  these  expressions  of  his  own  perfections  his  end,  he  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  particulars,  the  matter  is  no  less 
plain.  For  he  that  loves  any  being,  and  has  a  disposition  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  delight  in  his  virtues  and  perfections,  must,  from  the  same  disposition, 
be  well  pleased  to  have  his  excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  esteemed  and 
prized  by  others.     He  that  loves  and  approves  aiiy  being  or  thing,  he  naturally 
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loves  and  approves  the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  opposite  to 
the  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  it.  Thus  it  is  when  one  loves  another,  ana 
highly  prizes  the  virtues  of  a  friend.  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit 
that  the  other  should  be  beloved,  and  his  qualification  prized.  And  therefore 
thus  it  will  necessarily  be,  if  a  being  loves  himself  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies :  and  thus  it  is  fit  it  should  be,  if  it  be  fit  he  should  thus  love  him- 
self, and  prize  his  own  valuable  qualities.  That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  take 
delight  in  his  own  exxellencies  being  seen,  acknowledged,  esteemed,  and  de- 
lighted in.  This  is  implied  in  a  love  to  himself  and  his  own  perfections.  And 
in  seeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  seeks  himself,  and  makes  himself 
his  end. 

And  with  respect  to  the  fourth  and  last  particular,  viz.,  God's  being  disposed 
to  an  abundant  communication,  and  glorious  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulness 
of  good  which  he  possesses  in  himself;  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  excellency, 
and  happiness,  in  the  manner  which  he  does ;  if  we  thoroughly  and  properly 
consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  also  God  makes  himself  his  end,  in 
such  a  sense,  is  plainly  to  manifest  and  testify  a  supreme  and  ultimate  regard 
to  himself. 

Merely  in  this  disposition  to  diffuse  himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  his 
glory  and  fulness,  which  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  inciting  cause  of  creation,  or  giving  existence  to  other 
beings,  God  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himself 
— for  the  creature  is  not  as  yet  considered  as  existing.  This  disposition  or 
desire  in  God,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  even  in  intention 
and  foresight.  For  it  is  a  disposition  that  is  the  original  ground  of  the  existence 
of  the  creature  ;  and  even  of  the  future  intended  and  foreseen  existence  of  the 
creature. — God's  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  respects  the  creature,  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  larger,  or  stricter  sense.  In  a  larger  sense  it  may  signify  nothing 
diverse  from  that  good  disposition  in  his  nature  to  communicate  of  his  own  ful- 
ness in  general ;  as  his  knowledge,,  his  holiness,  and  happiness ;  and  to  give 
creatures  existence  in  order  to  it.  This  may  be  called  benevolence  or  love, 
because  it  is  the  same  good  disposition  that  is  exeicised  in  love ;  it  is  the  veiy 
fountain  from  whence  love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  most  proper 
sense ;  and  it  has  the  same  general  tendency  and  effect  in  the  creature's  well- 
beino;. — But  yet  this  cannot  have  any  particular  present  or  future  created 
existence  for  its  object ;  because  it  is  prior  to  any  such  object,  and  the  very 
source  of  the  futurition  of  the  existence  of  it.  Nor  is  it  really  diverse  from  God's 
love  to  himself;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  afterwards. 

But  God's  love  may  be  taken  more  strictly,  for  this  general  disposition  to 
communicate  good,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.  Love,  in  the  most  strict 
and  proper  sense,  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  object  beloved,  at  least  in 
idea  and  expectation,  and  represented  to  the  mind  as  future.  God  did  not  love 
angels  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  consequence  of  his  intending  to  create  them, 
and  so  having  an  idea  of  future  existing  angels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them 
was  not  properly  what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or  benevo- 
lence strictly  taken,  presupposes  an  existing  object,  as  much  as  pitj',  a  miserable, 
suffering  object. 

This  propensity  in  God  to  diffuse  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  propensity 
to  himself  diffused  ;  or  to  his  own  glory  existing  in  its  emanation.  A  respect  to 
himself,  or  an  infinite  propensity  to,  and  delight  in  his  own  glory,  is  that  which 
causes  him  to  incline  to  its  being  abundantly  diffused,  and  to  delight  in  the  em- 
anation of  it.     Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by  which  it  puts  forth  buds,  shoots 
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Dut  branches,  and  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  disposition  that  terminates 
in  its  own  complete  self.  And  so  the  disposition  in  th^  «un  to  shine,  or  abun- 
vlantly  to  dilluse  its  fulness,  warmth  and  brightness,  is  only  a  tendency  to  its 
most  glorious  and  complete  state.  So  God  looks  on  the  communication  of 
himself,  and  the  emanation  of  the  infinite  glory  and  good  that  are  in  himself  to 
belong  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  himself;  as  though  he  were  not  in 
his  most  complete  and  glorious  state  without  it.  Thus  the  church  of  Christ 
(toward  whom,  and  in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glory  and  communica- 
tions of  his  fulness)  is  called  the  fulness  of  Christ :  as  though  he  were  not  ii 
his  complete  state  without  her,  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  state  without  Eve 
And  the  church  is  called  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Isaiah  xlvi.  13,  "  I  will  place  salvation  in  Zion,  for  Israel 
my  glory. ^^  Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  John  xii.  23,  24,  "  And  Jesus 
answered  them,  saying.  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied. Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  He  had  res- 
pect herein,  to  the  blessed  fruits  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  conversion,  salvation, 
and  eternal  happiness  and  holiness  of  those  that  should  be  redeemed  by  him. 
This  consequence  of  his  death  he  calls  his  glory  ;  and  his  obtaining  this  fruit  he 
calls  his  being  glorified  ;  as  the  flourishing  beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  W'heat 
sown  in  the  ground  is  its  glory.  Without  this  he  is  alone  as  Adam  was  before 
Eve  was  created  ;  but  from  him  by  his  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring,  in 
which  he  is  communicated,  that  is,  his  fulness  and  glory :  as  from  Adam  in  his 
deep  sleep  proceeds  the  woman,  a  beautiful  companion  to  fill  his  emptiness,  and 
relieve  his  solitariness  By  Christ's  death,  his  fulness  is  abundantly  diffused  in 
many  streams  ;  and  expressed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  multitude  of 
his  spiritual  offspring. — Indeed,  after  the  creatures  are  intended  to  be  created, 
God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved  by  benevolence  to  these  creatures, 
m  the  strictest  sense,  in  his  dealings  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  exer- 
cising his  goodness,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence  to  them  in  particular,  may 
be  the  spring  of  all  God's  proceedings  through  the  universe,  as  being  now  the 
determined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  inclination  to  diffuse  himself.  Here 
God's  acting  for  himself,  or  making  himself  his  last  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
sake,  are  not  to  be  set  in  opposition,  or  to  be  considered  as  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  disjunction.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  coinciding  one  with  the  other, 
and  implied  one  in  the  other.  But  yet  God  is  to  be  considered  as  first  and 
original  in  his  regard  ;  and  the  creature  is  the  object  of  God's  regard  conse- 
quentially, and  by  implication  as  it  were  comprehended  in  God ;  as  shall  be  more 
particularly  observed  presently. 

But  how  God's  value  for  and  delight  in  the  emanations  of  his  fulness  in 
the  work  of  creation,  argues  his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulness  of  good  there  is 
m  himself,  and  the  supreme  respect  and  regard  he  has  for  himself;  and  that  in 
making  these  emanations  of  himself  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himself 
his  end  in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  considering  more  particularly 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  these  communications  of  God's  fulness  which 
are  made,  and  w^hich  we  have  reason,  either  from  the  nature  of  things  or  the 
word  of  God,  to  suppose  shall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulness  which  is  communicated  is  the  divine  know 
ledge.  That  communicated  knowledge  which  must  be  supposed  to  pertain  to 
God's  last  end  in  creating  the  world,  is  the  creature's  knowledge  o.f  him.  For 
this  is  the  end  of  all  other  knowledge ;  and  even  the  faculty  of  understanding 
would  be  vain  without  this.     And  this  knowledge  is  most  properly  a  communi- 
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cation  of  Go(i'.s  infinite  knowledge,  which  primarily  consists  in  the  knowledgf 
of  himself.  God,  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  himself  his  end.  This  know- 
ledge in  the  creature,  is  but  a  conformity  to  God  It  is  the  image  of  God's  own 
knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  same  It  is  as  much  the 
same  as  it  is  possible  for  that  to  be,  which  i«:  infinitely  less  in  degree  :  as  par- 
ticuhir  beams  of  the  sun  communicated,  art  the  light  and  glory  of  the  sun 
in  part. 

Besides,  God's  perfections,  or  his  glory,  is  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  or 
the  thing  known  ;  so  that  God  is  glorified  in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  seen. 
A.S  theiefore  God  values  himself,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  knowledge ;  he  naust 
delight  in  every  thing  of  that  nature  :  as  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  must 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  light :  and  as  he  highly  values  his  own  excel- 
lency, he  must  be  well  pleased  in  having  it  manifested,  and  so  glorified. 

Another  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine  fulness  that  is,  and  will  be 
made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  the  communication  of  vir- 
tue and  holiness  to  the  creature.  This  is  a  communication  of  God's  holiness  ; 
so  that  hereby  the  creature  partakes  of  God's  own  moral  excellency ;  which  is 
properly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature.  And  as  God  delights  in  his  own 
beauty,  he  must  necessarily  delight  in  the  creature's  holiness ;  which  is  a  con- 
formity to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the  brightness  of  a  jewel,  held  in 
the  sun's  beams,  is  a  participation  or  derivation  of  the  sun's  brightness,  though 
immensely  less  in  degree. — And  then  it  must  be  considered  wherein  this  holi- 
ness in  the  creature  consists ;  viz.,  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  all 
true  virtue  ;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which  is  exercised  in  a  high  es- 
teem of  God,  admii-ation  of  his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praise  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  else  but  the  heart's  exalting,  magnifying, 
or  glorifying  God ;  which,  as  I  showed  before,  God  necessarily  approves  of,  and 
is  pleased  with,  as  he  loves  himself,  and  values  the  glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God's  fulness  which  he  communicates,  is  his  happiness. 
This  happiness  consists  in  enjoying  and  rejoicing  in  himself;  and  so  does  also 
the  creature's  happiness.  It  is,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  other,  a  participa- 
tion of  what  is  in  God  ;  and  God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it. 
The  happiness  of  the  creature  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God  ;  by  which  also 
God  is  magnified  and  exalted  :  joy,  or  the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God's  glory, 
is  one  thing  that  belongs  to  praise — so  that  God  is  all  in  all,  with  respect  to 
each  part  of  that  communication  of  the  divine  fulness  which  is  made  to  the 
creature.  What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  something  of  God  ;  and  each 
communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  creature  to  w^hom  it  is  made,  is  there- 
by conformed  to  God,  and  united  to  him,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  com- 
munication is  greater  or  less.  And  the  communication  itself,  is  no  other,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  than  that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltation  and  praise  ol 
God  consists. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thing  which  God  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  as  the  end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view,  was  that 
communication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  throughout  all  eternity.  And  if 
we  attend  to  the  natm-e  and  circumstances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine 
good,  it  will  more  clearly  show  how  in  making  this  his  end,  God  testifies  a  su- 
preme respect  to  himself,  and  makes  himself  his  end.  There  are  many  reasons  tc 
think  that  what  God  has  in  view,  in  an  increasing  communication  of  himself 
throughout  eternity,  is  an  increasing  knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  jov  in 
him.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  more  those  divine  communic  ations  increase 
in  the  creature,  the  more  it  becomes  one  with  God ;  for  so  much  *he  more  is  il 
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onited  to  God  in  love,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  the 
union  with  him  becomes  more  firm  and  close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  creature 
becomes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  image  is  more  and  more  per- 
fect, and  so  the  good  that  is  in  the  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to 

.n  identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view  therefore  of  God,  who  has 
a  comprehensive  prospect  of  the  increasing  union  and  conformity'  through  eternity, 
it  must  be  an  iniinitely  strict  and  perfect  nearness,  conformity  and  oneness.  For 
it  will  forever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  strictness  and  perfection  of  union 
which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who 
peifectly  sees  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progress  and  increase,  it  must  come 
to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  Christ's  request,  in  John  xvii.  23,  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.'"'  In 
this  view,  those  elect  creatures  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  as  such  made  God's  end,  must  be  viewed  as  being,  as  it  were,  one  with 
God.  They  were  respected  as  brought  home  to  him,  united  with  him,  center- 
ing niost  perfectly  in  hun,  and  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him  ;  so  that  his  res- 
pect to  them  finally  coincides  and  becomes  one  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
himself.  The  interest  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  God's  own  interest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  their  relation  and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  interest  of  a 
man's  family  is  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  his  own  interest ;  because  of  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  him  ;  his  propriety  in  them,  and  their  strict  union  with 
him.  But  consider  God's  elect  creatures  with  respect  to  their  eternal  duration, 
so  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God,  than  a  man's  family  is  to  him.  What  has 
been  said,  shows  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  first  cause  and  foun- 
tain ;  so  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in  their  progress  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him  through  all  eternity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  first  cause  us 
their  last  end. 


SECTION    IV. 


Some  objections  considered  which  may  be  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  what 
has  been  said  of  God's  making  himself  his  last  end. 

Objection  1.  Some  may  object  against  what  has  been  said,  as  inconsistent 
with  God's  absolute  independence  and  immutability,  particularly  the  represen- 
tation that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to  a  communication  of 
his  fulness  and  emanations  of  his  own  glory,  as  being  his  own  most  glorious  and 
compfete  state.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  does  not  well  consist  with  God's 
being  self-existent  from  all  eternity,  absolutely  perfect  in  himself,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  infinite  and  independent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to  suppose  that 
God  makes  himself  his  end,  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  suppose  that  he 
aims  at  some  interest  or  happiness  of  his  own,  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
being  happy,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy  in  himself.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that 
God  needed  any  thing  ;  or  that  the  goodness  of  his  creatures  could  extend  to 
him  ;  or  that  they  could  be  profitable  to  him  ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  should 
■nake  himself,  and  his  own  interest,  his  highest  and  last  end  in  creating  the  world  ; 
and  there  would  be  some  reason  and  ground  for  the  preceding  discourse.  But 
seeing  that  God  is  above  all  need   and  all  capacity  of  being  added  to  and  ad- 
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ranced,  made  better  and  happifM-  in  any  respect ;  to  what  purpose  should  God 
make  hiinselt'  his  end  ;  or  seek  to  advance  himself  in  any  respect  by  any  of  his 
works  '?  Flow  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  God  should  do  such  great  things 
with  a  view  to  obtain  what  he  is  already  most  perfectly  possessed  of,  and  was 
so  fiom  all  eternity  ;  and  therefore  cannot  now  possibly  need,  nor  with  any 
color  of  reason  he  supposed  to  seek  ? 

Ansvvkk  1.  iMany  have  wrong  notions  of  God's  happiness,  as  resulting  from 
his  absolute  self-suiHcience,  independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be 
true,  that  God's  glory  and  happiness  are  in  and  of  himself,  are  infinite  and  can- 
not be  added  to,  unchangeable,  for  the  whole  and  every  part  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow,  nor  is  it 
true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper  delight,  pleasure  or  happiness,  in  any  of 
his  acts  or  communications  relative  to  the  creature  ;  or  elfects  he  produces  in 
them ;  or  in  any  thing  he  sees  in  the  creature's  qualifications,  dispositions,  actions 
and  state.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  or  happiness  in  seeing 
the  happy  state  of  the  creature  ;  yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight 
in  himself ;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  gooditess  ;  or  the  exercise  of  that 
glorious  propensity  of  his  nature  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself,  and  so  grati- 
fying this  inclination  of  his  own  heart.  This  delight  which  God  has  in  his 
creature's  happiness,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  what  God  receives  from 
the  creature.  For  it  is  only  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in,  and  communications 
to  the  creature,  in  making  it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulness. 
As  the  sun  receives  nothing  from  the  jewel  that  receives  its  light,  and  shines 
only  by  a  participation  of  its  brightness. 

With  respect  also  to  the  creature's  holiness  :  God  may  have  a  proper  de- 
light and  joy  in  imparting  this  to  the  creature,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclina- 
tion, to  communicate  of  his  own  excellent  fulness.  God  may  delight  with  true 
and  great  pleasure  in  beholding  that  beauty  which  is  an  image  and  communica- 
tion of  his  own  beauty,  an  expression  and  manifestation  of  his  own  loveliness. 
And  this  is  so  far  from  being  an  instance  of  his  happiness  not  being  in  and  from 
himself,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himself,  or  delights  and  has 
pleasure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he  did  not  take  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does  not  delight  in  his  own 
beauty  ;  that  he  hath  not  his  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and 
perfection.  So  that  if  we  suppose  God  has  real  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
holy  love  and  praise  of  his  saints,  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holiness,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pleasure  he  has  in  him- 
self ;  but  is  truly  an  instance  of  it. 

And  with  respect  to  God's  being  glorified  in  this  respect,  that  those  perfec- 
tions wherein  his  glory  consists,  are  exercised  and  expressed  in  their  proper  and 
corresponding  effects  ;  as  his  wisdom  in  wise  designs  and  well  contrived  works 
—his  power  in  great  effects — his  justice  in  acts  of  righteousness — his  goodness 
m  communicating  happiness ;  and  so  his  showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  own 
nature,  in  its  being  exercised,  exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  esteemed ; 
his  having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  pleasure  or  happiness  is  not  in 
himself,  and  his  own  gloiy ;  but  the  contrary.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  delighting  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  delights  in  the  emanation  and 
effulgence  of  it. 

Nor  do  any  of  these  things  argue  any  dependence  in  God  on  the  creature 
for  happiness.  Though  he  has  real  pleasure  in  the  creature's  holiness  and  hap- 
piness ;  yet  this  is  not  properly  any  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  the  creature 
For  these  things  are  what  he  gives  the  creature.     They  are  wholly  and  entire!} 
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from  him.  Therefoie  they  are  ncthing  that  they  give  to  God  by  which  tliey 
add  to  him.  His  rejoicing  therein,  is  rather  a  rejoicing  in  his  own  acts,  and  his 
own  glory  expressed  in  those  acts,  than  a  joy  ilerived  from  the  creature.  God's 
joy  is  dependent  on  nothing  besides  his  own  act,  which  he  exerts  with  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  power.  And  yet,  in  some  sense  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
God  has  the  more  delight  and  pleasure  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Because  God  would  be  less  happy,  if  he  was  less  good  :  or  if  he  had 
not  that  perfection  of  nature  which  consists  in  a  propensity  of  nature  to  difJuse 
of  his  own  fulness.  And  he  would  be  less  happy,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  his  goodness,  and  his  other  perfections  in  their 
proper  effects.  But  he  has  complete  happiness,  because  he  has  these  perfections, 
and  cannot  be  hindered  in  exercising  and  displaying  them  in  their  proper  effects. 
And  this  surely  is  not  thus,  because  he  is  dependent ;  but  because  he  is  indepen- 
dent on  any  other  that  should  hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  nothing  tliat  has  been  said  is  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  those  expressions  in  the  Scripture  that  signify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God  ;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by  any  of  our  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  For  these  expressions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is 
absolutely  independent  of  us ;  that  we  have  nothing  of  our  own,  no  stock  from 
whence  we  can  give  to  God  ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  happiness  originates  from 
man. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  pleasure  that  God  hath  in 
those  things  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleasure  in  diffusing  and 
communicating  to  the  creature,  than  in  receiving  from  the  creature.  Surely,  it 
is  no  argument  of  indigence  in  God,  that  he  is  inclined  to  communicate  of  his 
infinite  fulness.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  emptiness  or  deficiency  of  a  fountain, 
that  it  is  inclined  to  overflow. — Another  thing  signified  by  these  expressions  of 
Scripture  is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  adds  to  or  alters  God's  hap- 
piness, as  though  it  were  changeable  either  by  increase  or  diminution.  Nor 
does  any  thing  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  least  suppose  or  infer  that  it  does, 
or  is  it  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  eternity,  and  most  absolute  immutability 
of  God's  pleasure  and  happiness. — For  though  these  communications  of  God, 
these  exercises,  operations,  effects  and  expressions  of  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  God  rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without  beginning  or 
change.  They  were  always  equally  present  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld 
them  with  equal  clearness,  certainty  and  fulness  in  every  respect,  as  he  doth  now. 
They  were  always  equally  present ;  as  wnth  him  there  is  no  variableness  or  suc- 
cession. He  ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfectly  in  his  own  independent 
and  immutable  power  and  will.  And  his  view  of,  and  joy  in  them  is  eternally, 
absolutely  perfect,  unchangeable  and  independent.  It  cannot  be  added  to  or 
diminished  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  ;  nor  is  in  the  least  dependent 
on  any  thing  mutaljle  or  contingent. 

2.  If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  answer,  but  still  insist  on  the 
objection  ;  let  them  consider  whether  they  can  devise  any  other  scheme  of  God's 
last  end  in  creating  the  world,  but  what  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  this  objec- 
tion in  its  full  force,  if  there  be  any  force  in  it.  For  if  God  had  any  last  end  in 
creating  the  world,  then  there  was  something,  in  some  respect  future,  that  he 
auned  at,  and  designed  to  bring  to  pass  by  creating  the  world  :  something  that 
"^as  agreeable  to  his  inclination  or  will ;  let  that  be  his  own  glory,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  or  what  it  will.  Now  if  there  be  something  that  God  seeks  as 
agreeable,  or  grateful  to  him,  then  in  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  is  gratified.  If 
the  last  end  which  he  seeks  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly  a  thing  grate- 
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lul  to  him  (as  certainly  it  is  if  it  be  truly  his  end  and  truly  the  objecl  o^  bis  wiliy 
then  it  is  what  he  takes  a  real  delight  and  pleasure  in.  But  then  according  to 
the  an^umeiit  of  the  objection,  how  can  he  have  any  thing  future  to  desire  or 
seek,  who  is  already  perfectly,  eternally  and  immutably  satisfied  in  himself? 
Wliat  can  remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  in  or  to  be  further  gratified  by, 
whose  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is  in  himself  jis  his  own  complete  ob- 
ject of  enjoyment  ?  Thus  the  objector  will  be  pressed  with  his  own  objection  ; 
let  him  embrace  what  notion  he  will  of  God's  end  in  the  creation.  And  I  think 
he  has  no  way  left  to  answer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let  what  will  be  God's  last 
end,  that,  he  must  have  a  real  and  proper  pleasure  in  :  whatever  be  the  proper 
object  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.  And  the  thing  is  either  grateful  to  him  in 
itself;  or  for  something  else  for  which  he  wills  it:  and  so  is  his  further  end. 
But  whatever  is  God's  last  end,  that  he  wills  for  its  own  sake  ;  as  grateful  to 
him  in  itself;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 
in ;  or  in  which  he  has  some  degree  of  true  and  proper  pleasure.  Otherwise 
we  must  deny  any  such  thing  as  will  in  God  with  respect  to  any  thing  brought 
to  pass  in  time ;  and  so  must  deny  his  ^^^Drk  of  creation,  or  any  work  of  his 
providence  to  be  truly  voluntary.  But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
God's  works  in  creating  and  governing  the  w^orld,  are  properly  the  fruits  of 
his  will,  as  of  his  understanding.  And  if  there  be  any  such  thing  at  all,  as  what 
we  mean  by  acts  of  will  in  God  ;  then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his  will  be 
fulfilled  or  not.  And  if  he  is  not  inditlerent,  then  he  is  truly  gratified  and 
pleased  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  has  a 
pleasure  in  it.  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleasure  in  attaining  his  end,  then  the 
attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happiness.  That  in  which  God's  delight  or 
pleasure  in  any  measure  consists,  his  happiness  in  some  measure  consists.  To 
suppose  that  God  has  pleasure  in  things,  that  are  brought  to  pass  in  time,  only 
figuratively  and  metaphorically  ;  is  to  suppose  that  he  exercises  will  about 
these  thinf^s,  and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God's  creatures  and  not  himself,  to  be  his  last 
end,  is  a  doctrine  the  farthest  from  having  a  favorable  aspect  on  God's  absolute 
self-sufhcience  and  independence.  It  far  less  agrees  therewith  than  the  doctrine 
against  which  this  is  objected.  For  we  must  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  de- 
pending on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on  this  end,  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions 
and  pui-suits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires,  actions  and  pursuits,  if  he  fails 
of  his  end. — Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last  end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his 
end,  he  depends  on  nothing;  but  himself.  If  all  things  be  of  kirn,  and  to  him, 
and  he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  he  is  all  to  himself. 
He  goes  not  out  of  himself  in  what  he  seeks ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits  a"* 
they  oricrinate  from,  so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on  none 
but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exercises  or  operations.  But 
if  not  himself,  but  the  rreature,  be  his  last  end,  then  as  he  depends  on  his  last 
end,  he  is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  creature. 

Objrjtion  2.  Some  may  object,  that  to  suppose  that  God  maikes  himself 
his  highest  and  last  end,  is  dishonorable  to  him  ;  as  it  in  effect  supposes,  that 
God  does  everv  thino;  from  a  selfish  spirit.  Selfishness  is  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  sordid  in  the  creature ;  unbecoming  and  even  hateful  in  such  a  worm  of  the 
dast  as  man.  We  should  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  base  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter, that  should  in  every  thing  he  did,  be  governed  by  selfish  principles  ;  should 
make  his  private  interest  his  governinsc  aim  in  all  his  conduct  in  life.  How  far 
hen  should  we  be  from  attributing  any  such  thing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  che 
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blessed  an  i  only  potentate  .  Does  it  not  become  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  the  mosi 
noble  and  generous  dispositions ;  and  those  (jualities  that  are  tne  most  remote 
from  every  thing  that  is  })rivate,  narrow  and  sordid  ? 

Ansvvkk  1.  Such  an  objection  must  arise  Irom  a  very  ignorant  or  inconsider- 
ate notion  of  the  vice  of  selfisimcss,  and  the  virtue  of  generosity.  If  by  selfish- 
ness be  meant,  a  disposition  in  any  being  to  regard  himself;  this  is  no  otherwise 
vicious  or  unbecoming,  than  as  one  is  less  than  a  multitude ;  and  so  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  interest.  Among  created  beings  one 
single  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  gen- 
erality ;  and  so  his  n^terest  as  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  system  •  therefore  in  them,  a  disposition  to  prefer  self,  as  if  it 
were  more  than  all,  is  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious  on  no  other  account 
than  as  it  is  a  disposition  that  does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
that  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  good.  And  a  disposition  in  any  one  to  forego 
his  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  no  further  excellent,  no  further  worthy 
the  name  of  generosity  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their  true  value  ; 
a  prosecuting  something  most  worthy  to  be  prosecuted  ;  an  expression  of  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  something  to  self-interest,  that  is  indeed  preferable  in  itself. 
But  if  God  be  indeed  so  great,  and  so  excellent  that  all  other  beings  are  as  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity  in  comparison  of  his  ;  and  God  be  omniscient,  and  infallible,  and  perfect- 
ly knows  that  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  being  ;  then  it  is  fit  that  his 
heart  should  be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed  the  true  nature  and  pioportion 
of  things,  and  agreeable  to  this  infallible  and  all  comprehending  understand- 
ing which  he  has  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  light  in  which  he  views 
iJiem  ;  and  so  it  is  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  value  himself  infinitely  more 
than  his  creatures. 

2.  In  created  beings,  a  regard  to  self-interest  may  properly  be  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  public  welfare;  because  the  private  interest  of  one  person  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good  ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  in  the  apprehension  of 
that  person.  That,  which  this  person  looks  upon  as  his  interest  may  interfere 
with,  or  oppose  the  general  good.  Hence  his  private  interest  may  be  regarded 
and  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  public.  But  this  cannot  be  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  system,  on  whom  all  abso- 
lutely depend  ;  who  is  the  fountain  of  being  and  good  to  the  whole.  It  is  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  his  interest  should  be  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
versal system,  than  that  the  welfare  of  the  head,  heart,  and  vitals  of  the  natural 
body,  should  be  opposite  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  And  it  is  impossible  that 
God,  who  is  ommiscient,  should  apprehend  the  matter  thus,  viz.,  his  interest,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  good  and  interest  of  the  whole. 

3.  God's  seeking  himself  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  supposed,  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures, or  any  possibility  of  being  so  ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  regard  to  himself  that 
mclines  him  to  seek  the  good  of  his  creatures.  It  is  a  regard  to  himself  that 
disposes  him  to  diffuse  and  communicate  himself  It  is  such  a  delight  in  his 
own  internal  fulness  and  glory,  that  disposes  him  to  an  abundant  effiision  and 
emanation  of  that  glory.  The  same  disposition,  that  inclines  him  to  delight  in 
his  glory,  causes  him  to  delight  in  the  exhibitions,  expressions  and  communica- 
tions of  it.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion.  If  there  were  any  person  of  such  a 
taste  and  disposition  of  mind,  that  the  brightness  and  hght  of  the  sun  seemed 
unlovely  to  him,  he  would  be  willing  that  the  sun's  brightness  and  light  should 
be  retained  within  itself :  but  they,  that  delight  in  it,  to  whom  it  appears  lovely 
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and  glorious,  will  esteem  it  an  imiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  diffused 
and  communicated  through  the  world. 

Here  bv  the  way  it  may  be  properly  considered,  whether  some  writers  are 
not  chargeable  with  inconsistence  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  whereas  they  speak 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  making  himself  his  own  highest  and  last  end,  as 
thoufrh  this  were  an  ignoble  selfishness  in  God  ;  when  indeed  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highest  end,  by  himself  and  all  other  beings  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
highest  Being,  and  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  others. — Yet 
with  regard  to  creatures  who  are  infinitely  less  worthy  of  supreme  and  ultimate 
regard,  they  (in  effect  at  least)  suppose  that  they  necessarily  at  all  times  seek 
their  own  happiness,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all,  even  their  most  virtu- 
ous actions  :  and  that  this  principle,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  as 
leading  to  that  which  is  their  true  and  highest  happiness,  is  the  foundatron  of  all 
virtue  and  every  thing  that  is  morally  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

OfijECTiox  3.  To  what  has  been  supposed,  that  God  makes  himself  his  end 
in  this  way,  viz.,  in  seeking  that  his  glory  and  excellent  perfection  should  be 
known,  esteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in  by  his  creatures,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  seems  unworthy  of  God.  It  is  considered  as  below  a  truly  great  man, 
to  be  much  influenced  in  his  conduct,  by  a  desire  of  popular  applause.  The 
notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multitude,  would  be  esteemed  but  a  low  end. 
to  be  aimed  at  by  a  prince  or  philosopher,  in  any  great  and  noble  enterprise. 
How  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great  God,  to  perform  his  magnificent  works, 
e.  g.,  the  creation  of  the  vast  universe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  worms  of  the  dust :  that  the  displays  of  his  magnificence  may  be  gazed 
at,  and  applauded  by  those  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  the 
meanest  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatest  prince  or  philosopher. 

This  objection  is  spacious.  It  hath  a  show  of  argument :  but  it  will  appear 
to  be  nothing  but  a  show — if  we  consider, 

1.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to  regard  and  value  what  is 
excellent  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  to  take  pleasure  in  its  existence. 

It  seems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could  be  nothing  future,  or  no 
future  existence  worthy  to  be  desired  or  sought  by  God,  and  so  worthy  to  be 
made  his  end,  if  no  future  existence  was  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  brought  to 
effect.  If  when  the  world  was  not,  there  was  any  possible  future  thing  fit  and 
valuable  in  itself,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  of  it  must  be  so.  Understanding  and  will  are  the  highest  kind  of  created 
existence.  And  if  they  be  valuable,  it  must  be  in  their  exercise.  But  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of  their  exercise,  is  in  some  actual  knowledge 
and  exercise  of  will.  And  certainly  the  most  excellent  actual  knowledge  and 
will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  And 
the  most  true,  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  or 
moral  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent  exercise  of  the  will  consists  in  esteem 
and  love,  and  a  delight  in  his  glory.  If  any  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthy 
to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future  is  worth}  of  existence,  such  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  fulness,  such  an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  divine  glory  is 
worthy  of  existence.  But  if  nothing  that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exist, 
then  no  future  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creating  the  world. 
And  if  nothing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy 
to  be  God's  end  in  creation. 

If  God's  own  excellency  and  o;lory  is  worthy  t'  >  be  highly  valued  and  delighted 
in  by  him,  then  the  value  and  esteem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  regarded 
by  him ;  for  this  is  a  necessarv'  consequence.     To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  con* 
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bnderetl  how  it  is  with  regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another.  If  we  highly 
value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  wt 
shall  approve  of  and  like  others'  esteem  of  them;  and  shall  disapprove  and 
dislike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  these  virtues  are  truly  valuable,  they  are 
worthy  that  we  should  thus  approve  others'  esteem,  and  disapprove  their  con- 
tempt of  them.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  any  being's  own 
qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  highly  esteems  them,  and  greatly  delights  in  them; 
he  will  naturally  and  necessarily  love  to  see  esteem  of  them  in  others,  and  dis- 
like their  disesteem  And  if  the  attributes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  being  who  hath  them,  so  is  the  esteem  of  them  in  others  worthy  to  be 
proportionably  approved  and  regarded.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether 
it  be  unfit  that  God  should  be  displeased  with  contempt  of  himself.  If  not,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  fit  and  suitable  that  he  should  be  displeased  with  this,  there 
is  the  same  reason  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the  proper  love,  esteem  and 
honor  of  himself. 

The  matter  may  be  also  cleared,  by  considering  what  it  would  become  us 
to  approve  and  value  with  respect  to  any  public  society  we  belong  to,  e.  g.,  our 
nation  or  country.  It  becomes  us  to  love  our  country,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
us  to  value  the  just  honor  of  our  country.  But  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to 
value  and  desire  for  a  friend,  and  the  same  that  it  becomes  us  to  desire  and  seek 
for  the  communit)',  the  same  does  it  become  God  to  value  and  seek  for  himself; 
i.  e.,  on  supposition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himself  as  well  as  it  does  men  to 
love  a  friend  or  the  public  ;  which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be  adverted  to.  1.  That  in 
God,  the  love  of  himself,  and  the  love  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
as  in  man,  because  God's  being,  as  it  were,  comprehends  all.  His  existence, 
being  infinite,  must  be  equivalent  to  universal  existence.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  public  affection  in  the  creature  is  fit  and  beautiful,  God's  regard  to 
himself  must  be  so  likewise.  2.  In  God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or 
the  love  of  virtue,  cannot  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  love  of  himself.  Be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all  virtue  and  holiness  does  primarily  and 
chiefly  consist,  and  God's  own  holiness  must  primarily  consist  in  the  love  of 
himself,  as  was  before  observed.  And  if  God's  holiness  consists  in  love  to  him- 
self, then  it  will  imply  an  approbation  of,  and  pleasedness  with  the  esteem  and 
ove  of  him  in  others ;  for  a  being  that  loves  himself,  necessarily  loves  love  to 
nimself.  If  holiness  in  God  consist  chiefly  in  love  to  himself,  holiness  in  the 
creature  must  chiefly  consist  in  love  to  bun.  And  if  God  loves  holiness  in  him- 
self, he  must  love  it  in  the  creature. 

Virtue,  by  such  of  the  late  philosophers  as  seem  to  be  in  chief  repute,  is 
placed  in  public  affection  or  general  benevolence.  And  if  the  essence  of  virtue 
lies  primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itself  is  virtuous  no  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  implied  in,  or  arises  irom  this  public  affection,  or  extensive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Because  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public,  he  necessarily  loves  love  to 
the  public. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  if  universal  benevolence  in  the  highest 
sense,  be  the  same  thing  with  benevolence  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  in  effect 
»jniversal  being,  it  will  follow,  that  love  to  virtue  itself  is  no  otherwise  virtuous, 
than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  arises  from  love  to  the  Divine  Being.  Consequently 
God's  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himself;  and  is  virtuous  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  arises  from  love  to  himself.  So  that  God's  virtuous  dis- 
oosition,  ajipearing  in  love  to  holiness  in  the  creature,  is  to  be  resolved  into 
the  same  thing  with  love  to  himself.  And  consequently  whereinsoever  he 
Vol.  II.  28 
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iQakes  virtue  his  end,  he  makes  himself  his  end. — In  fine,  God,  bein[^  as  it  were, 
an  all  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  perfections,  as  his  holiness,  justice, 
<'-race  and  benevolence  are  some  way  or  other  to  be  resolved  into  a  supreme  \nd 
infinite  regard  to  himself;  and  if  so  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  it  becomes 
him  to  make  himself  his  supreme  and  last  end  in  his  works. 

I  woukl  here  observe  by  the  way,  that  if  any  insist  that  it  becomes  God  to 
love  and  take  delight  in  the  virtue  of  his  creatures  for  its  own  sake,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  love  it  from  regard  to  himself,  and  that  it  supposeth  too  mud 
selfishness  to  suppose  that  all  God's  delight  in  virtue  is  to  be  resolved  into  delight 
in  himself:  this  will  contradict  a  former  objection  against  God's  taking  plea- 
sure in  communications  of  himself,  viz.,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient,  therefore  all  his  happiness  and  pleasure  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  himself.  For  in  the  present  objection  it  is  insisted  that  it  be- 
comes God  to  have  some  pleasure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  distinct  from  his 
delight  in  himself.  So  that  if  the  same  persons  make  both  objections,  they 
must  be  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon,  as  to  God's  creatures  whose 
esteem  and  love  he  seeks,  being  infinitely  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity ; 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  in 
itself  is  fit  and  amiable,  even  in  those  that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be 
infinite  grace  and  condescension  in  it,  yet  these  are  not  utiworthy  of  God,  but 
infinitely  to  his  honor  and  glory. 

They  who  insist  that  God's  own  glory  was  not  an  ultimate  end  of  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  but  that  all  that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures ;  and  suppose  that  he  made  his  creatures,  and  not  himself, 
his  last  end,  do  it  under  a  color  of  exalting  and  magnifying  God's  benevolence 
and  love  to  his  creatures. — But  if  his  love  to  them  be  so  great,  and  he  so  highly 
values  them  as  to  look  upon  them  worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  his  great  works  as 
they  suppose ;  they  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  in  supposing  that  God 
has"  so  little  value  for  their  love  and  esteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love,  es- 
pecially great  love,  causes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  esteem  of  the  person 
beloved  ;  so  that  God  should  take  pleasure  in  the  creature's  just  love  and  es- 
teem will  follow  both  from  God's  love  to  himself  and  his  love  to  his  creatures. 
If  he  esteem  and  love  himself,  he  must  approve  of  esteem  and  love  to  himself, 
and  disapprove  the  contrary.  And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  must 
value  and  take  delight  in  their  mutual  love  and  esteem,  because  he  loves  not 
because  he  needs  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of  great  men  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  and  achievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  I  would  observe,  what  makes  their  applause  to  be  worthy  of  so  little  re- 
gard, is  their  ignorance,  giddiness  and  injustice.  The  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude very  frequently  is  not  founded  on  any  just  view  and  understanding  of 
things,  but  on  humor,  mistake,  folly  and  unreasonable  affections.  Such  applause 
is  truly  worthy  to  be  disregarded.  But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest 
dignit}'  and  ^^'isdom,  to  value  the  wise  and  just  esteem  of  others,  however  infe- 
rior to'  him.  The  contrary-,  instead  of  being  an  expression  of  greatness  of  mind, 
would  show  a  haughty  and  mean  spirit.  It  is  such  an  esteem  in  his  creatures 
only,  that  God  hath  any  regard  to :  for  it  is  such  an  esteem  only  that  is  fit  and 
amiable  in  itself. 

Objection  4.  To  suppose  that  God  makes  himself  his  ultimate  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  derogates  from  the  freeness  of  his  goodness,  in  his  benefi- 
-ence  to  his  creatures  ;  and  from  their  obligations  to  gratitude  for  the  good 
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communicated.  For  if  God,  in  communicating  his  fulness,  makes  himself  and 
.lot  the  creatures,  his  end  ;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  for  himself,  ana 
lot  for  them  ;  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  theirs. 

Answkk.  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  emanation  of  thediv'hie 
fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  opjiosition,  or  made  tne  opposite  parts  of  a  dis- 
junction. Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  properly  and  entirely  distinct,  as  they  are  in  the  objection.  This 
supposeth,  that  God's  having  respect  to  his  glory,  and  the  communication  of 
good  to  his  creatures,  are  things  altogether  different :  That  God's  communica- 
ting his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for  them,  are  things  standing  in  a 
proper  disjunction  and  opposition.  Whereas  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perlect  views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  above 
us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to  us,  that  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  entirely  distinct,  are  implied 
one  in  the  other.  That  God,  in  seeking  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Because  the  emanation  of  his  glory  (which  he  seeks  and  delights  in, 
as  he  delights  in  himself  and  his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated 
excellency  and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  that  in  communicating  his  ful- 
ness for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself.  Because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so 
much  in  union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their  good.  Their  excel- 
lency and  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory. 
God,  in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself,  and  in  seeking  him- 
self, i.  e.  himself  diffused  and  expressed  (which  he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happiness. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  consider  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
he  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness  in  his  creating  the  world  ; 
v'iz.,  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  creature's  glory  and  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  the  designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world  he  was  about  to  create ; 
\vhich  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness  of  union  with  himself, 
and  greater  and  greater  communion  and  participation  with  him  in  his  own  glo- 
ry and  happiness,  in  constant  progression,  throughout  all  eternity.  As  the 
creature's  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when  God  made  the  world  for  it, 
viz.,  with  respect  to  the  w^hole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
progressive  union  and  communion  with  him ;  so  the  creature  must  be  viewed 
as  in  infinite  strict  union  with  himself.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  God's  re- 
spect to  the  creature  in  the  whole,  unites  with  his  respect  to  himself.  Both  re- 
gards are  like  two  lines  which  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  separate,  but  aim 
finally  to  meet  in  one,  both  being  directed  to  the  same  centre.  And  as  to  the 
good  of  the  creature  itself,  if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progres- 
sion, it  must  be  viewed  as  infinite ;  and  so  not  only  being  some  communication 
of  God's  glory,  but  as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same  thing  in  its  infi- 
nite fulness.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  an 
identity  with  God.  And  if  any  good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite, 
it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  thing  from  God's  own  infinite  glory. 

The  apostle's  discourse  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  to  men,  Eph.  v.  25,  to 
the  end,  leads  us  thus  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church,  as  coinciding 
with  his  love  to  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  strict  union  of  the  church  with  him. 
Thus,  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
hiniself  for  it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.  So  ought 
men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth 
himself,  even  as  the  Ix)rd  the  church ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  hia 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones." 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  manner  of  God's  seeking  *.he 
good  of  the  creatuies,  or  in  his  disposition  to  coinimuiicate  of  his  own  fulness 
to  them,  that  at  ail  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  ii,  or  the  creature's  obli- 
gation. 

God's  disposition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  cause  his  own  infinite  fulnes.. 
to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  less  properly  called  God's  goodness,  because  the  good 
that  he  communicates,  is  something  of  himself;  a  communication  of  his  own 
glory,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he  delights  in  his  own  glory.  The  creature 
ha^  no  less  benefit  by  it ;  neither  has  such  a  disposition  less  of  a  direct  temlency 
to  the  ciealure's  benefit ;  or  the  less  of  a  tendency  to  love  to  the  creature,  when 
the  creature  comes  to  exist.  Nor  is  this  disposition  in  God  to  communicate  oi 
and  ditiuse  his  own  good,  the  less  excellent,  because  it  is  implied  in  his  love 
and  regard  to  himself.  For  his  love  to  himself  does  not  imply  it  any  other- 
wise, than  as  it  implies  a  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  and  excellent.  The  ema- 
nation of  God's  glory,  is  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent,  and  so  God  delights  in 
it ;  and  his  delight  in  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himself,  oi 
his  own  fulness  ;  because  that  is  the  fountain,  and  so  the  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  And  the  matter  standing  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  things  cannot  derogate  from  the  excellency  of  this  disposition 
in  God,  to  an  emanation  of  his  own  fulness,  or  communication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God's  inclination  to  communicate  good  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  from 
regard  to  himself,  or  delight  in  his  own  glory,  at  all  diminish  the  freeness  o{ 
his  beneficence  in  this  communication.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  particu- 
larly in  what  ways  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  freeness  of  beneficence.     And  I  conceive  there  are  only  these  two  ways : 

1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined  self-love,  that  is  opposite 
to  a  general  benevolence.  This  kind  of  self-love  is  pi'operly  called  seljis/mess. 
In  some  sense,  the  most  benevolent,  generous  person  in  the  world,  seeks  his 
own  happiness  in  doing  good  to  others,  because  he  places  his  happiness  in  their 
good.  His  mind  is  so  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were,  into  himself.  Thus 
when  they  are  happy,  he  feels  it,  he  partakes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  This  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  benefi- 
cence, that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence  and  kindness  consists  in  it.  The 
most  free  beneficence  that  can  be  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a  confined 
selfishness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  general  benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in 
general. 

But  now,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  such 
confined  selfrsliness  in  him,  or  a  love  to  himself,  opposite  to  general  benevo- 
lence. It  is  impossible,  because  he  comprehends  all  entity,  and  all  excellence 
in  his  own  essence.  The  first  Being,  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effect, 
Being  in  gkneral  ;  and  comprehends  universal  existence,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore. God,  in  his  benevolence  to  his  creatures,  cannot  have  his  heart  enlarged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  originally  out  of 
hunself,  distinct  and  independent.  This  cannot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  who 
exists  alone  from  eternit}-.  But  he,  from  his  goodness,  as  it  were  enlarges 
himself  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner.  This  is  by  communicating  and 
diffusing  himself;  and  so  instead  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevolence  ; 
not  by  taking  into  himself  what  he  finds  distinct  from  himself,  and  so  partak- 
ing of  their  good,  and  being  happy  in  them,  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  express- 
ing himself  in  them,  and  making  them  to  partake  of  him,  and  rejoicing  in  him- 
self expresses!  in  them,  nnd  communicated  to  them. 
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2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  to  others  from  self-love,  that  derogates  from 
the  freeness  of  the  goodness,  is  doing  good  to  others  from  dependence  on  them 
for  the  good  we  need  or  desire  ;  which  dependence  obliges.  So  that  in  our 
beneficence  we  are  not  self-moved,  but  as  it  were  constrained  by  something 
without  ourselves.  But  it  has  been  particularly  shown  already,  that  God's 
makin""  himself  his  end,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  spoken  of,  argues  no  de- 
pendence, but  is  consistent  with  absolute  independence  and  self-sufficience. 

And  1  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  something  in  that  disposition  in  God 
to  communicate  goodness,  which  shows  him  to  be  independent  and  self-moved 
in  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is  in  the  beneficence  of  crea- 
tures. Creatures,  even  the  most  gracious  of  them,  are  not  so  independent  and 
self-moved  in  their  goodness,  but  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  they  are  excited 
by  some  object  that  they  find  ;  something  appearing  good,  or  in  some  respect 
worthy  of  regard,  presents  itself,  and  moves  their  kindness.  But  God,  being 
all  aiul  alone,  is  absolutely  self-moved.  The  exercises  of  his  communicative  dis- 
position are  absolutely  from  within  himself,  not  finding  any  thing,  or  any  object 
to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth ;  but  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  the 
object,  and  the  very  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  overflowing  of  his 
fulness. 

These  things  show  that  the  supposition  of  God's  making  himself  his  last 
end,  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  creature's  obligation 
to  gratitude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For  if  it  lessen  its  obliga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  one  of  the  following  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  not 
so  much  benefit  by  it,  or  that  the  disposition  it  flows  from  is  not  proper  goodness, 
not  havinf  so  direct  a  tendency  to  the  creature's  benefit,  or  that  the  disposition 
is  not  so  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind,  or  that  the  beneficence  is  not  so  free. 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  none  of  these  things  take  place,  with  regard  to 
that  disposition,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  excited  God  to  create  the 
world. 

I  confess  there  is  a  degree  of  indistinctness  and  obscurity  in  the  close  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  a  great  imperfection  in  the  expressions  we  use 
concerning  them,  arising  unavoidably  from  the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  incomprehensibleness  of  those  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revela- 
tion is  the  surest  guide  in  these  matters,  and  what  that  teaches  shall  in  the  next 
place  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  endeavors  used  to  discover  what  the 
voice  of  reason  is,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  way,  by  obvia- 
ting cavils  insisted  on  by  many ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  what  the  Word  of  God 
says  of  the  matter,  is  not  unreasonable,  and  thus  prepare  our  minds  for  a  more 
full  acquiescence  in  the  instructions  it  gives,  according  to  the  more  natural  and 
genuine  sense  of  words  and  expressions,  we  find  often  used  there  concerning 
this  subject. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WHEREIN    IT    IS  INQUIRED,  WHAT  IS    TO    BE    LEARNED    FRCM    THE    HOLY  SCRIPTt7P.ES 
CONCERNING  GOd's  LAST  END  IN  THE  CREATION  OF   THE  WORLD 


SECTION     I. 


The  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  own  last  end  m  the  creation  of 

the  world. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  Scriptures  speak,  on  all  occasions,  as  though  God 
made  himself  his  end  in  all  his  works  ;  and  as  though  the  same  Being,  who  is 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  were  the  supreme  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Thus 
in  Isa.  xiiv.  6,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God." 
Chap,  xlviii.  12,  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last."  Rev.  i.  8,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almight}-."  Verse  11,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last."  Verse  17,  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  Chap.  xxi.  6, 
"  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end."  Chap.  xxii.  13,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last." 

And  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  and  the 
end  as  well  as  the  beginning,  what  is  meant  (or  at  least  implied)  is,  that  as  he 
is  the  first  efficient  cause  and  fountain  from  whence  all  things  originate  ;  so  he 
is  the  last  final  cause  for  which  they  are  made  ;  the  final  term  to  which  they  all 
tend  in  their  ultimate  issue.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  import  of  these 
expressions ;  and  is  confirmed  by  other  parallel  passages ;  as  Rom.  xi.  36, 
"  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things."  Col.  i.  16,  "  For 
by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him."  Heb.  ii.  10,  "  For  it  be- 
came him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things."  In  Prov.  xvi. 
4,  it  is  said  expressly,  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself." 

And  the  manner  is  observable,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the  last,  to  whom, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  a  meet  and  suitable 
thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory  ;  a  meet  prerogative  of  the  great,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Being  ;  a  thing  becoming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  infinitely  above  all  other 
beings ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom  they  consist,  and  in  compari- 
son  with  whom,  all  other  things  are  as  nothing. 


SECTION    II. 

Wlierein  some  positions  are  advanced  concerning  a  just  method  of  arguing  in  this 
affair,  from  what  we  find  in  holy  Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as  being 
for  God,  as  its  end.  What  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  is,  Which  way 
do  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  making  himself  his  end? 
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It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  existence  or  being  the  end  of  the 
creation  ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  great  absurdity.  His  being 
and  existence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of  God's  acts  or  de- 
signs ;  they  must  be  presupposed  as  the  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  in  this  way  that  God  makes  himself  the  end  of  his  creating  the  world.  H** 
cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  existence ;  or  may  have 
such  attributes  and  perfections,  and  such  an  essence.  Nor  do  the  Scriptm-es  give 
the  least  intimation  of  any  such  thing.  Therefore,  what  divine  effect,  or  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  to  be 
the  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of  creation,  in  designing  of  Avhich,  he  makes 
himaelf  his  end. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  drawing  just 
inferences  from  what  we  find  said  in  the  word  of  God  relativi,  to  this  matter  ; 
so  to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  answer  to  the  abovp  inquiry,  I  would 
lay  down  the  following  positions. 

Position  1.  That  which  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  God's  ultimate  end  in 
his  works  of  providence  in  general,  we  may  justly  suppose  to  be  his  last  end  in 
the  work  of  creation. — This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before  (under  the 
fifth  particular  of  the  introduction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat. 

PosiTJON  2.  When  any  thing  appears  by  the  Scripture  to  be  the  /ast  end  of 
some  of  the  works  of  God,  which  thing  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  result,  not 
only  of  this  work,  but  of  God's  works  in  general ;  and  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  as  the  end  of  those  works,  but  only  of  some  of  them,  yet  being 
actually  the  result  of  other  works  as  well  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  peculiar, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  renders  it  a  fit,  and  beautiful  and  valuable  result 
of  those  particular  works,  more  than  of  the  rest;  but  it  appears  with  equal  rea- 
son desirable  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  all  works,  of  which  it  is  spoken  in 
the  word  of  God  as  (and  seen  in  fact  to  be)  the  effect;  w^e  may  justly  infer, 
that  thing  to  be  the  last  end  of  those  other  works  also.  For  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  on  account  of  the  valuableness  of  the  effect,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
those  works  which  it  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  end ;  and  this  effect,  by  the 
supposition,  being  equally,  and  in  like  manner  the  result  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  same  value,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  work, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  the  consequence,  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  another, 

PosrrroN  3.  The  ultimate  end  of  God's  creating  the  world,  being  also  (as 
was  before  observed)  the  last  end  of  all  God's  works  of  providence,  and  that 
•Ti  the  highest  sense,  and  being  above  all  other  things  important,  we  may  well 
presume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  ac- 
count it  gives  of  God's  designs  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence — and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  particular  thing,  that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  God's  ultimate  aim  in  his  works  of  providence,  than  any  thing  else, 
this  is  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  works  in 
general,  and  so  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 

PosinoN  4.  That  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  his  last  end 
with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  or  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  and  disposal 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  system,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  that  is  God's  last  end  in  the  work  of  creation  in  general.  Because  it  is 
evident,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  word  of 
Gorl,  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  The  mani- 
raate  unintelligent  part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared 
for  the  inhabitant.  And  it  is  evident  also  from  reason  and  the  word  of  God, 
that  it  is  with  regard  to  what  is  moral  in  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  moral 
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good  in  them,  that  moral  afrents  are  made  and  the  world  made  for  them.  But 
it  is  further  ovidcnt  that  whatsoever  is  the  last  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
iS  the  end  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made, 
must  be  the  last  end  of  the  whole.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  a  watch  are  made 
for  the  hand  of  the  w-atch,  to  move  that  ariglit,  and  for  a  due  and  proper 
regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  last  end  of  the  hand,  is  the  last 
end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Position  5.  That,  which  appears  from  the  Scripture  to  be  God'?  last  end  in 
the  chief  work  or  works  of  his  providence,  we  may  well  determine  is  God's  last 
end  in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  observed,  we  may  justly  infer  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  use  of  it.  We  may  justly  infer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot, 
a  ship,  or  water  engine  from  the  main  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  God's  pro- 
vidence is  his  use  of  the  world  he  has  made.  And  if  there  be  any  work  or 
works  of  providence  that  are  evidently  God's  main  work  or  works,  herein 
appears  anci  consists  the  main  use  that  God  makes  of  the  creation. — From  these 
two  last  positions  we  may  infer  the  next,  viz. 

PosiTio.N  6.  Whatever  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  last  end  in  his 
main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  justly  infer 
to  be  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Because,  as  was  just  now  ob- 
served, the  moral  world  is  the  chief  part  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  rest; 
and  God's  last  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  must  be  his  last  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  appears  by  the  last  position,  that  the  end  of 
God's  main  work  or  works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main  use  he  put« 
them  to,  shows  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  them ;  and  consequently  the 
main  end  for  w  hich  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

Position  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  shows  to  be  God's  last  end  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  or  which  are  according 
to  his  mind,  or  such  as  he  would  have  them  be ;  I  say  that  which  is  God's  last 
end  with  respect  to  these  (i.  e.  his  last  end  in  their  being,  and  in  their  being 
good),  this  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  last  end  of  God's  creating  the  world. 
For  it  has  been  already  shown  that  God's  last  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation 
must  be  the  end  of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral  world  that 
are  good,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  moral  world  in  gen- 
eral. For  therein  consists  the  goodness  of  a  thing,  viz.,  in  its  fitness  to  answer 
its  end :  or,  at  least  this  must  be  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  that 
thinsj.  •  For  goodness  in  his  eyes  is  its  agreeableness  to  his  mind.  But  an 
agre«'ableness  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  some  end  or  use,  must  be  an 
agreeableness  or  fitness  to  that  end.  For  his  end  in  this  case  is  his  mind.  That 
which  he  chiefly  aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  respect  to  that 
thing.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents,  who  are  fitted  for  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  moral  ag;ents  :  as  they  are  good  machines,  instruments 
and  utensils  that  are  fitted  to  the  end  they  are  designed  for.  And  consequently 
that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  which  in  being  good  they  are  fitted,  that  is  the 
chief  end  of  utensils.  So  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to  ^^•hich  good  created 
moral  agents  in  being  good  are  fitted,  this  is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or 
the  moral  part  of  the  creation;  and  consequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

Position  8.  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the  mtelligent  and  moral 
part  of  the  world  to  seek  as  their  main  end,  or  to  have  respect  to  in  that  they 
do,  and  regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and  highest  end,  that  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  is  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  them  ;  and  con- 
sequently, by  position  fourth,  the  last  end  for  which  he  has  made  the  whole 
world.    A  main  difference  between  the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  resi. 
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.of  the  world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  are  capable  of  knowing  their  Creator, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  made  them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with 
his  design  in  their  creation  and  promoting  it ;  while  other  creatures  cannot  pro- 
note  the  design  of  their  creation,  only  passively  and  eventually.  And  seeing 
they  are  capable  of  knowing  the  end  for  which  their  author  has  made  them, 
it  is  douI)tU'Ss  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it.  Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  tht 
will  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect,  in  mainly  seeking  the  same  as  their  last  end 
which  God  mainly  seeks  as  their  last  end.  This  must  be  the  law  of  nature  and 
reason  with  respect  to  them.  And  we  must  suppose  that  God's  revealed  law, 
and  the  law  of  nature  agree ;  and  that  his  will,  as  a  lawgiver,  must  agree  with 
his  will  as  a  Creator.  Therefore  we  justly  infer,  that  the  same  thing  which 
God's  revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to  seek  as  their  last  and 
greatest  end,  that  God  their  Creator  has  made  their  last  end,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  creation  of  the  w^orld. 

Position  9.  We  may  well  suppose  that  what  seems  in  holy  Scripture  from 
time  to  time  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  good  part 
of  the  moral  world,  so  that  the  rtspect  and  relation  their  virtue  or  goodness  has 
to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it  valuable  and  desirable ;  I  say,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world  ;  and  so  by  position  fourth,  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of 
the  goodness  of  a  thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  observed  before, 
must  consist  the  goodness  or  valuablencss  of  any  thing  in  the  eyes  of  him  that 
made  it  for  his  use,  viz.,  its  being  good  for  that  use,  or  good  with  respect  to  the 
end  for  which  he  made  it. 

Position  10.  That  which  persons  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as  approved 
saints,  and  set  forth  as  examples  of  piety,  sought  as  their  last  and  highest  end 
in  the  things  which  they  did,  and  which  are  mentioned  as  parts  of  their  holy  con- 
versation, or  instances  of  their  good  and  approved  behavior ;  that  we  must  sup- 
pose, was  what  they  ought  to  seek  as  their  last  end  ;  and  consequently  by  the 
preceding  position  was  the  same  with  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Position  11.  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  God  to  be  that  end  or 
event,  in  the  desire  of  which,  the  souls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  es- 
pecially of  the  best,  and  in  their  best  frames,  do  most  naturally  and  directly 
exercise  their  goodness  in,  and  in  expressing  of  their  desire  of  this  event  or  end. 
they  do  most  properly  and  directly  express  their  respect  to  God ;  we  may,  I 
say,  well  suppose,  that  event  or  end  to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  goodness,  and  God's  chief  end  in  making  the  moral  world, 
and  so  the  whole  w^orld.  For  doubtless  the  most  direct  and  natural  desire  and 
tendency  of  a  spirit  of  true  goodness  in  the  good  and  best  part  of  the  moral 
world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodness,  and  so  the  chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
moral  world.  And  in  what  else  can  the  spirit  of  true  respect  and  friendship  to 
God  be  expressed  by  way  of  desire,  than  desires  of  the  same  end,  which  God 
himself  chiefly  and  ultimately  desires  and  seeks  in  making  them  and  all  other 
things  1 

Position  12.  Since  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  moral  world,  and  especially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it ;  the  chief  of 
God's  servants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  his  saints  and  angels,  and  set  forth  as 
the  chief  and  most  perfect  pattern  and  example  of  goedness ;  we  may  well  sup- 
pose by  the  foregoing  positions,  that  wha-  he  sought  as  his  last  end,  was  God's 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Vou  II  29 
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SECTION     III. 

Particular  texts  of  Scripture,  that  show  that  God's  glory  is  an  ultimate  End  of  the 

Creation. 

What  God  says  in  Isa.  xlviii.  1 1 ,  naturally  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  the  way 
ai  which  God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  work  or  works  which  he  does  for  hia 
own  sake,  is  in  making  his  glory  his  end.  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my 
own  sake  will  I  do  it.  For  how  should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  and  I  will  not 
give  my  glory  to  another."'  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  will  obtain  my  end, 
I  will  not  forego  my  glory  :  another  shall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God's  name  and  ms  glory,  which  seems  to  intend  the 
same  thing  (as  shall  be  observed  more  particularly  afterwards),  are  spoken  of 
as  his  last  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  inferior,  subordinate  end, 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  others.  The  words  are  emphatical.  The  emphasis 
and  repetition  constrain  us  to  understand  that  what  God  does,  is  ultimately  for 
his  own  sake :  "  For  my  own  sake,  even  for  my  oivn  sake  will  1  do  it." 

So  the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  way  in  which  all  things  are  to  God,  is  in  being  for  his  glory.  "  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.  Amen."  In  the  preceding  context,  the  apostle  observes  the  mar- 
vellous disposals  of  divine  wisdom,  for  causing  all  things  to  be  to  him  in  their 
final  issue  and  result,  as  they  are  from  him  at  tirst,  and  governed  by  him.  His 
discourse  shows  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pass  in  his  disposition 
of  things,  viz.,  by  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  leaving  the 
Jews,  and  calling  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  what  he  would  hereafter  do  in  bringing 
in  the  Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ;  with  the  circumstances  of  these 
wonderful  works,  so  as  greatly  to  show  his  justice  and  his  goodness,  magnify  his 
grace,  and  manifest  the  sovereignty'  and  freeness  of  it,  and  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  all  on  him--— and  then  in  the  four  last  verses,  breaks  out  into  a  most 
pathetic,  rapturous  exclamation,  expressing  his  great  admiration  of  the  depth 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  steps  he  takes  for  the  attaining^  his  end,  and  causing  all 
things  to  be  to  him  ;  and  finally,  he  expresses  a  joyful  consent  to  God's  excel- 
"■ent  design  in  all  to  glorify  himself,  in  saying,  "  to  him  be  glory  forever ;"  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  all  things  are  so  wonderfully  ordered  for  his  glor}',  so  let 
him  have  the  glor}'  of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  the  last  end  for  which 
that  part  of  the  moral  world  that  are  good  were  made.  Thus  in  Isaiah  xliii.  6, 
7,  "  I  will  say  to  the  North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back. — Bring 
ray  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  my  name ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory,  I  have  formed 
him,  yea,  I  have  made  him."  Isaiah  Ix.  21,  "Thy  people  also  shall  be  all 
righteous.  They  shall  inherit  the  land  forever;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glorified."  Chap.  Ixi.  3,  "  That  they  may  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  thai  he  might  be  glorified.'* 

In  these  places  we  see  that  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's 
saints,  the  end  for  which  he  makes  them,  i.  e.  either  srives  them  being,  or  gives 
them  a  being  as  saints,  or  both.  It  is  said  that  God  has  made  and  formed  them 
to  be  his  sons  and  dausfhters,  for  his  own  glory  ;  that  they  are  trees  of  his 
piimling,   the  work  of  his  hands,  as  trees  of  righteoasness,  that  he  might  be 
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glorified.  And  if  we  consider  the  words,  especially  as  taken  with  the  context 
in  each  of  the  places,  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural  to  suppose  that  God's  glory 
is  here  spoken  of  only  as  an  end  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  happiness  of 
God's  people ;  or  as  a  prediction  that  God  would  create,  form  and  plant  them 
that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  so  God's  people  might  be  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as  promises 
of  making  God's  {X'ople  happy,  that  God  therein  might  he  glorified.  So  is 
that  in  chapter  xhii.,  as  we  shall  see  plainly  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly  a  promise  of  a  future,  great, 
and  wonderful  work  of  God's  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
misery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then  the  end  of  all,  or  the 
smn  of  God's  design  in  all,  is  declared  to  be  God's  own  glory.  "  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thj  name,  thou  art  mine.  I  will  be  with  thee. 
When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  "or  the  flame  kindle 
upon  thee — thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  sight.  I  will  gi've  men  for 
thee,  and  people  for  thy  life.  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  my  sons 
from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  every  one  that  is  call- 
ed by  my  n^me,  for  I  have  created  him,  for  my  glory.^- 

So  it  plainly  is,  chapter  Ix.  21.  The  whole  chapter  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  promises  of  future,  exceeding  happiness  to  God's  church.  But  for  btevitv's 
sake,  let  us  take  only  the  two  preceding  verses.  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for 
the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ;  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous ;  they  shall  inherit  the  land 
forever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,"  and  then  the  end 
of  all  is  added,  "  that  I  might  be  glorified.''^  All  the  preceding  promises  are 
plainly  mentioned  as  so  many  parts  or  constituents  of  the  great  and  exceeding 
happiness  of  God's  people  ;  and  God's  glory  is  mentioned  rather  as  God's  end, 
or  the  sum  of  his  design  in  this  happiness,  than  this  happiness  as  the  end  of  this 
glory.  Just  in  like  manner  is  the  promise  in  the  third  verse  of  the  next  chap- 
ter. "  To  appoint  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  be  gloiifed.''''  The  work  of  God  promised  to  be  effected,  is  plainly 
an  accomplishment  of  the  joy,  gladness  and  happiness  of  God's  people,  instead 
of  their  mourning  and  sorrow ;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  issues,  or  that  in 
which  God's  design  in  this  work  is  obtained  and  summed  up,  is  his  glory.  This 
proves  by  the  ssventh  position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

The  same  t.iing  may  be  argued  from  Jer.  xiii.  11:"  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
me  for  a  peopl  ?,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory,  but  they 
would  not  hear."  That  is,  God  sought  to  make  them  to  be  his  own  holy  peo- 
ple ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  his  peculiar  people^  zealous  of  good  works ; 
that  so  they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  used  in  those  days  for 
ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of  dignity  and  honor.*  Which  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  places  observed  before,  that  speak  of  the  church  as  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Now  v/hen  God  speaks  of  himself,  as  seeking  a  peculiar  and  holy  people 
/or  himself,  to  be  for  his  glory  and  honor,  as  a  man  that  seeks  an  ornament  and 

♦  See  verse  9,  and  al,y  Isaiah  iii.  24,  xxii.  21,  airl  xxiii.  10.    2  Sam.  xviii.  11.    Exod.xxviii,  **. 
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badf^e  of  he  nor  tor  his  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  understand  it  merely  of  a  subor- 
dinate end,  as  though  God  had  no  respect  to  himself  in  it,  but  only  the  good  oi 
others.  If  so,  the  comparison  would  not  be  natural ;  for  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  seek  their  own  glory  and  honor  in  adorning  themselves,  and  dignifying 
themselves  with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  respect  to  themse  ves. 

The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  taught,  Eph.  i.  5,  6.  "  Having  predestinated 
us  to  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  hnrself,  according  to  the 
o-ood  pleasure  ot  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

The  same  may  be  argued  from  Isaiah  xliv.  23,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
Jacob,  he  hath  glorified  himself  in  Israel."  And  chapter  xlix.  3,  "  Thou  art 
my  servant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified."  John  xvii.  10,  "  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  1  am  glorified  in  them."  2  Thess.  i.  10, 
"  When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints."  Verses  11,  12,  "  Where- 
fore also  we  prav  always  for  you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his 
callincr,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  cf  faith 
with  power  ;  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye 
in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  The  Scripture  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  God's  glory,  as  though  it  were 
his  ultimate  end  of  the  goodness  of  the  moral  part  of  the  creation ;  and  that  end, 
in  a  respect  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  value  or  worth  of  their 
virtue  consists.  As  in  Phil.  i.  10,  11,  "  That  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent,  that  ye  may  be  sincere,  and  without  oflence  till  the  day  of  Christ : 
beino-  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  Here  the  apostle  shows  how  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness" in  them  are  valuable  and  how  they  answer  their  end,  viz.,  in  being  "  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."  John  xv.  8,  "  Herein  is  my 
Father  crlorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is, 
that  the  oreat  end  of  religion  is  to  be  answered.  And  in  1  Peter  iv.  11,  the 
apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  regulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with 
reference  to  that  one  end.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that  God 
in  all  thino^s  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever.  Amen."  And  from  time  to  time,  embracing  and  practising  true  religion, 
and  repenting  of  sin,  and  turning  to  holiness,  is  expressed  by  glorifying  God, 
as  thouo-h  that  were  the  sum  and  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Rev.  xi.  13,  "  And 
in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  were 
atTrio-hted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven."  So,  Rev.  xiv.  6,  7,  "  And 
I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth ; — saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  God, 
and  o"ive  glory  to  him."  As  though  this  were  the  sum  and  end  of  that  virtue 
and  relio-ion,  which  was  the  grand  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  everywhere 
throuo;h  the  wDild.  Rev.  xvi.  9,  "  And  repented  not,  to  give  him  glorj'." 
W'hich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  did  not  forsake  their  sins  and  turn  to  true  re- 
lio-ion,  that  God  might  receive  that  Thich  is  the  great  end  he  seeks,  in  the 
religion  he  requires  of  men.  See  to  the  same  purpose.  Psalm  xxii.  21 — 23, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  xxiv.  15,  xxv.  3,  Jer.  xiii.  15,  16,  Dan.  v.  23,  Rom.  xv.  5,  6. 

And  as  the  exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in  Christians  is  summarily 
expressed  by  their  glorifying  God ;  so  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others, 
as  b;intring  them  by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways  and  practice  of  true  good- 
ness is  spoken  of,  it  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Matth.  v.  16,  "  Let 
yom  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glo- 
nfy  Your  Fathe    which  is  in  heaven  "     1.  Pet.  ii.  12,  "  Having  your  conver- 
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sation  honcsl  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  evil  against  you  as 
evil  doers,  tl)rv  may  by  your  good  works  which  they  behold,  glorily  God  in  the 
Jay  of  voitation." 

That  ilje  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness,  or  righteousness,  is  answered  in 
God's  glnry  being  attained,  is  supposed  in  the  objection  which  the  apostle 
makes,  or  supposes  some  will  make,  in  Rom.  iii.  7  :  "  For  if  the  truth  of  God 
hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  sin- 
ner ?"  i.  e.,  seeing  the  great  end  of  righteousness  is  answered  by  my  sin,  in 
God's  being  glorified,  why  is  my  sin  condemned  and  punished ;  and  why  is 
not  my  vice  equivalent  to  virtue  ? 

And  the  glory  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  that  wherein  consists  the  value  and 
end  of  particular  graces ;  as  of  faith.  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  "  He  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God."  Phil.  ii.  11,  "That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."'  Of  repentance.  Josh.  vi.  19,  "  Give, 
I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  him." 
Of  Charity  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19, "  With  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  us,  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  declaration  of  your  ready  mind."  Thanks- 
giving and  praise ;  Luke  vii.  18,  "  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger."  Psalm  1.  23,  "  Whoso  offereth  piaise  glo- 
rifieth  me,  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright,  will  1  show  the 
salvation  of  God."  Concerning  which  last  place  it  may  be  obseived,  God  here 
seems  to  say  this  to  such  as  abounded  in  their  sacrifices  and  outward  ceremonies 
of  religion,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  and  as  what  they  knew  already,  and  sup- 
posed in  their  religious  performances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify 
God.  They  supposed  they  did  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  offering  a  multitude 
of  sacrifices  (see  the  preceding  part  of  the  Psalm).  But  here  God  corrects  this 
mistake,  and  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  attained  this  W'ay,  but 
m  offering  the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise  and  a  holy  conversation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  are  w^orthy  of  particulai 
notice  :  "  Ye  ate  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  w-hich  are  his."  Here  not  only  is  glorify 
ing  God  spoken  of,  as  what  summarily  comprehends  the  end  of  that  religion 
and  service  of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  Christ's  redeeming  us ;  but  here  I 
would  further  remark  this,  that  the  apostle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his ;  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  act  as  if  we  were  our  own,  but  as  God's  ;  and  should  not  use 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  souls  for  ourselves,  as  inaking 
ourselves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  bim  our  end.  And  he  expresses 
the  w^ay  in  which  we  are  to  make  God  our  end,  viz.,  in  making  his  glory  our 
end :  "  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his." 
Here  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  though  Christians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  God's  glory  their  end  ;  yet  it  is  but  as  a  subordinate  end,  as  subservient 
to  their  own  happiness,  as  a  higher  end  ;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  own  selves,  they  would  use  themselves  more  as  their  own,  than 
as  God's ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  apostle's  exhortation, 
and  the  argmnent  he  is  upon ;  which  is.  that  we  should  give  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  away  from  ourselves  to  God,  and  use  ourselves  as  his,  and  not  our  own, 
acting  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own  sakes.  Thus  it  is  evident  by  Position  9, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  for  which  he  created  the  world. 

4.  There  are  some  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  requires  of  men,  that  they  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory,  as  their  high 
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est  and  last  end  in  w  lat  they  do.  As  particularly  the  passage  last  mentioned 
This  appears  trora  what  has  been  just  now  observed  upon  it.  The  same  may 
be  artJ-ued  I'rom  1  Cor.  x.  30  :  "  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And  1  Pet  iv.  11,  "  That  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified  ;*'  which  was  mentioned  before.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  Christ  requires  his  followers  should  desire  and  seek  God's  glory  in  the  first 
place,  and  above  all  things  else,  from  that  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  as 
the  pattern  and  rule  for  the  direction  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers.  The  first 
petition  of  which  is, "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Which  in  Scripture  language 
is  the  same  with  "  glorified  be  thy  name  ;"  as  is  manifest  from  Lev.  x.  3,  Ezek. 
xxviii.  22,  and  many  other  places.  Now  our  last  and  highest  end  is  doubtless 
what  should  be  first  in  our  desires,  and  consequently  first  in  our  prayers ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  argue,  that  since  Christ  directs  that  God's  glory  should  be  first  in 
our  prayers,  therefore  this  is  our  last  end.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory." 
Which,  as  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  we 
desire  and  ask  all  these  things,  which  are  mentioned  in  each  petition,  with  a  sub- 
ordination, and  in  subservience  to  the  dominion  and  glory  of  God ;  in  which  all 
our  desires  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  last  end.  God's  glory  and  dominion 
are  the  two  first  things  mentioned  in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  subject  of  the  first 
half  of  the  prayer  ;  and  they  are  the  two  last  things  mentioned  in  the  same 
prayer,  in  its  conclusion :  and  God's  glory  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer. 
From  these  things  we  may  argue,  according  to  Position  8,  that  God's  glory 
is  the  last  end  of  the  creation. 

5.  The  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  given  in  the  word  of  God,  to 
be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  earnest  desires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight  in 
which,  the  best  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  when  in  their  best  frames,  do  most 
natui-ally  express  the  direct  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  and  give 
vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious  affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  most  properly 
and  dii'ectly  testify  their  supreme  respect  to  their  Creator.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  holy  apostles,  from  time  to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercises  of 
their  piety,  and  expressed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the  Supreme  Beinfr. 
Rom.  xi.  36,  "  To  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Chap.  xvi.  f.7, 
""'  To  God  only  wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever.  Amen."  GaJ.  i. 
4,  5,  "  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  pr .-'s- 
ent  evil  world,  acording  to  the  w-ill  of  God  and  our  Father,  to  whom  be  gjory 
foiever  and  ever.  Amen."  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  "  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  ;  to  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Eph.  iii.  21,  "  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  bv  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end."  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Phil.  iv. 
20,  "  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father,  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  2 
Pet.  iii.  IS,  "  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  25, 
"  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Rev.  i.  5,  6,  "  Unto  him  that  kved  us  &c. — to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  It  was  in  this  way  that 
holy  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and  desires 
of  his  pious  heart.  1  Chron.  x\'i.  28,  29,  "  Give  unto  the  Lokd,  ye  kindreds  of 
the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength ;  give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name."  We  have  much  the  same  expressions  again,  Psa). 
xxix.  1,  2,  and  Ixix.  7,  8.  See  also,  Psal.  Ivii.  5,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  cxv.  1.  So  the 
whole  church  c*"  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.     Isa.  xlii.  10 — J  2.     In 
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like  inanner  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  express  the  piety  of  their  hearts 
Rev.  iv.  9,  11,  and  v.  11  14,  and  vii.  12.  This  is  the  event  that  the  hearti 
of  the  seraphim  especially  exult  in,  as  appears  by  Isa.  vi.  2,  3,  "  Above  it  stood 
the  seraphim.  And  one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  b  full  of  his  glory."  So  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  &c. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  holy  persons  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  thus  express- 
ing their  desires  of  ihe  glory  of  God,  have  respect  to  it,  not  meiely  as  a  subordi- 
nate end,  or  meri'ly  for  the  sake  of  something  elsej  but  as  that  which  they  look 
upon  in  itself  valuable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  so.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  in  these  ardent  exclamations,  they  are  only  giving  vent  to  their  vehement 
benevolence  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  expressing  their  earnest  desires  that 
God  might  be  glorified,  that  so  his  subjects  may  be  made  happy  by  the  means. 
It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  love,  either  to  themselves,  or  fellow  creatures, 
which  they  express,  as  their  exalted  and  supreme  regard  to  the  most  high  and 
infinitely  glorious  Being.  When  the  church  says,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  0 
Jehovah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  she  only 
desires  that  God  may  have  glory,  as  a  necessary  or  convenient  means  of  their 
own  advancement  and  felicity.  From  these  things  it  appears,  by  the  eleventh 
position,  that  God's  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

6.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  Christ  sought  God's  glory,  as  his 
highest  and  last  end.  John  vii.  18,  "  He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his 
own  glory  ;  but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and 
no  unrighteousness  is  in  him."  When  Christ  says,  he  did  not  seek  his  own 
glory,  we  cannot  reasonably  understand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  even  the  glory  of  the  human  nature  ;  for  the  glory  of  that  nature  was  part 
of  the  reward  promised  him,  and  of  the  joy  set  before  him.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate  aim  :  it  W'as  not  the  end  that  chiefly 
governed  his  conduct ;  and  therefore  when,  in  opposition  to  this,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  says,  "  But  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the 
same  is  true,"  &c.,  it  is  natural  from  the  antithesis  to  understand  him,  that  this 
was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  supreme  governing  end.  John  xii.  27,  28,  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  : 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name."  Christ 
was  now  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  expected  in  a  few  days  there  to  be  crucified , 
and  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  in  this  near  approach,  was  very  terrible 
to  him.  Under  this  distress  of  mind,  in  so  terrible  a  view,  he  supports  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings,  viz.,  God's 
glory.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  supports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that 
he  undertakes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  supreme  end.  For  this  is 
above  all  othere  valuable  in  his  eyes ;  and  so,  sufficient  to  countervail  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  means.  That  is,  the  end,  which  is  in  itself  agreeable  and  sweet  to 
him,  which  ultimately  terminates  his  desires,  is  the  centre  of  rest  and  support  ; 
and  so  must  be  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  the  delight  and  comfort  he  has  in  his 
prospects,  with  respect  to  his  work.  Now  Christ  has  his  soul  straitened  and 
distressed  with  a  view  of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
work,  which  was  just  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if  his  mind  seeks  support  in  the 
conflict  from  a  view  of  his  end,  it  must  most  naturally  repair  to  the  highest  end, 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  support  in  this  case.  We  may  well  suppose^ 
that  when  his  soul  conflicts  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties, 
it  would  resort  for  support  to  the  idea  of  his  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  the  support  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  meaiis,  or  the  work.     The  same 
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thinT,  viz.,  Christ's  seeKing  the  glory  of  God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifest  by 
•vhat  Christ  says,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  last  sufferings,  in 
Lhat  remarkable  prayer,  the  last  he  ever  made  with  his  disciples,  on  the  evening 
before  his  crucifixion ;  wherein  he  expresses  the  sum  of  his  aims  and  desires.  His 
first  words  are,  "  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  tliat  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  As  this  is  his  first  request,  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  supreme 
request  and  desire,  and  what  he  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all.  If  we  consider  what 
follows  to  the  end,  all  the  rest  that  is  said  in  the  prayer,  seems  to  be  but  an  ampli- 
fication of  this  great  request. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  soughx 
the  glory  of  God  as  his  highest  and  last  end  ;  and  that  therefore,  by  position 
twelfth,  this  was  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7.  It  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  God's  glory  is  the  last  end  of  that  great 
work  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest 
from  what  is  just  now  observed,  of  its  being  the  end  ultimately  sought  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  And  if  we  further  consider  the  texts  mentioned  in  the 
proof  of  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  context,  it  will  be  very  evident,  that  it  was 
what  Christ  sought  as  his  hist  end,  in  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the 
world  upon,  viz.,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  manifest  that  Christ 
professes  in  John  vii.  IS,  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but 
the  glory  of  him  that  sent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  seek  his  own  glory, 
but  the  ""lory  of  him  that  sent  him,  in  the  work  of  his  ministry  ;  the  work  he 
performed,  and  which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform,  and  which  his  Fathei 
sent  him  to  work  out,  which  is  the  work  of  redemption.  And  with  respect  to 
that  text,  John  xii.  27,  2S,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  Christ  comforted 
himself  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  work,  which  was  the  work 
of  redemption,  in  the  prospect  of  that  which  he  had  respect  to,  and  rejoiced  in, 
as  the  hio-hest,  ultimate  and  most  valuable  excellent  end  of  that  work,  which  he 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  delighted  most  in.  And  in  the  answer  that  the  Father 
made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse,  "  I  have 
both  o-lorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again,"  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  God  had 
glorified  his  name  in  what  Christ  had  done,  in  the  work  he  sent  him  upon,  and 
would  glorify  it  again,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  should  further  do, 
and  in  the  success  thereof.  Christ  shows  that  he  understood  it  thus,  in  what  he 
says  upon  it,  when  the  people  took  notice  of  it,  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  some 
saying,  that  it  thundered,  others,  that  an  angel  spake  to  him.  Christ  says, 
"  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes."  And  then  he  says 
(exulting  in  the  prospect  of  this  glorious  end  and  success),  "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world  ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  vnW  draw  all  men  unto  me."  In  the  success  of  the  same  work 
of  redemption,  he  places  his  own  glory,  as  was  observed  before,  in  these  words, 
in  the  2.3d  and  24th  verses  of  the  same  chapter :  "  The  hour  is  come,  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  acorn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit." 

So  it  is  manifest  that  when  he  seeks  his  own  and  his  Father's  glory,  in  that 
praver,  John  xvii.  (which,  it  has  been  observed,  he  then  seeks  as  his  last  end), 
he  seeks  it  as  the  end  of  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  world  upon,  which 
he  is  now  about  to  finish  in  his  death.  What  follows  through  the  whole  pray- 
er, plainly  shows  this  ;  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verses.  "  I  have 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
Ho.     And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self."     Here  it  i; 
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pretty  plain  that  dec/aring  to  his  Father,  tliat  he  had  glorified  him  on  earth,  anr* 
rini.shed  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do,  meant  that  he  had  finished  the  work 
which  God  gave  him  to  do  ibr  this  end,  viz.,  that  he  might  be  glorified  He 
had  now  finished  th-at  foumlation  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  lay  lor  his 
glory.  He  had  laid  a  foundation  for  his  Father's  obtaining  his  W'ill,  and  the 
utmost  that  he  designed.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  God's  glory  was  the 
utmost  of  his  design,  or  his  ultimate  end  in  this  great  work. 

And  it  is  manilest  by  John  xiii.  31,  32,  that  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  his 
own  glory,  are  what  Christ  exulted  in,  in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  suf- 
ferings, when  Judas  w-as  gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his  heart  was  main- 
ly set  upon,  and  supremely  delighted  in.  "  Therefore  when  he  w'as  gone  out, 
Jesus  said,  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If 
God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him." 

That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  highest  and  last  end  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
is  confirmed  by  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Christ's  birth.  Luke  ii.  14,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  an(l  on  earth,  peace  and  good  w'ill  towards  men."  It 
must  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  w^as  God's  last  end  in  sending  Christ  into 
the  worltl  :  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  incarnation,  their 
minds  would  be  most  taken  up  with,  and  w^ould  most  rejoice  in  that  which  w^as 
most  valuable  and  glorious  in  it ;  which  must  consist  in  its  relation  to  that 
which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate  end.  And  we  may  further  suppose,  that  the 
thing  which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  w'hat  was  most  glorious  and  joyful 
ui  the  affair,  is  what  would  be  first  expressed  in  that  song  which  was  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  xii. 
23,  28,  and  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  1,  4,  5,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hmn- 
bled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  : 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  &c.,  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^,  and  every  tongue  confess,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  So  God's  glory,  or  the 
praise  of  his  glor}%  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Eph. 
i.  3,  &c.,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ :  according 
as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him. — Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren— to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  And  in  the  continuance  of  the 
same  discourse  concerning  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  what  follows  in  the 
same  chapter,  God's  glory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  great  end  of  all. 
Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  redemption  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses  ;  such  as  God's  great  wisdom  in  it,  verse  8.  The  clearness  of  light  grant- 
ed through  Christ,  verse  9.  God's  gathering  together  in  one,  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  in  Christ,  verse  10.  God's  giving  the  Christians  that  were 
first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  Jews,  an  interest  in  this 
great  redemption,  verse  11.  Then  the  great  end  is  added,  verse  12.  "That 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ."  And  then 
is  mentioned  the  bestowing  of  the  same  great  salvation  on  the  Gentiles,  in  its 
beginning  or  first  fruits  in  the  world,  and  in  the  completing  it  in  another 
world,  in  the  two  next  verses.  And  then  the  same  great  end  is  added  again  : 
"  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  vord  of  truth,  the  gospel  ol 
Vol.  11.  30 
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your  salvation ;  in  whom  ilso,  after  that  ye  belie  ed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  nheritance,  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession,  luito  the  praire  of  his  glory.''''  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  15,  "  He  which 
raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sake,  that  the  abundance  of  grace  might 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God" 

The  same  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Psal.  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name;  deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  So  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  Isa.  xliv.  23,  "  Sing,  O  ye  hea- 
vens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  :  break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  ever)-  tree  therein  ',  for  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorifikd  himsklf  in  Israel."  Thus  the  works  of  creation 
are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  attaining  of  the  same  end,  by  the  redemption  of 
God's  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Christ  was  born.  See  also 
chap,  xlviii.  10,  11,  and  xliv.  3. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of 
redemption, — which  is  the  chief  work  of  providence  towards  the  moral  woild, 
as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  Scripture :  the  whole  universe  being  put  in  sub- 
jection to  Jesus  Christ ;  all  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  subject  to 
him,  as  executing  this  otHce ;  and  put  under  him  to  that  end,  that  all  things  may 
be  ordered  by  him,  in  subservience  to  the  great  designs  of  his  redemption  ;  all 
power,  as  he  says,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  he  may  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  has  given  him  ;  and  he,  being  exalted  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  made  head  over 
all  things  to  the  church.  The  angels  being  put  in  subjection  to  him,  that  he 
may  employ  them  all  as  ministering  spirits,  for  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  his  salvation  ;  and  all  things  being  so  governed  by  their  Redeemer 
for  them  that  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come  ; 
and  all  God's  works  of  providence  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  an  account  of  in  Scripture  history,  or  that  are  foretold  in  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, being  evidently  subordinate  to  the  great  purposes  and  ends  of  this  great 
work.  And  besides,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by  which  good  men 
are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought  into  being,  as  good  men,  or  as  restored  to 
holiness  and  happiness.  The  work  of  redemption  is  a  new  creation,  according 
to  Scripture  representation,  whereby  men  are  brought  into  a  new  existence,  or 
are  made  new  creatures. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  positions, 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  last  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  God's  glory  is  his  last  end  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  in  general.  This  has  been  already  shown 
concerning  several  things  that  belong  to  God's  moral  government  of  the  world. 
As  particularly,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  dispensations, 
in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  also  observed  it,  with 
respect  to  the  duty  which  God  leqi.ires  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government, 
m  requiring  them  to  seek  his  glor)  as  their  last  end.  And  this  is  actually  the 
last  end  of  the  moral  goodness  required  of  them ;  the  end  which  gives  their 
moral  goodness  its  chief  value.  And  also,  that  it  is  what  that  person  which 
God  has  set  at  the  head  of  the  moral  world,  as  its  chief  governor,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  seeb  as  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world  which  are  good,  are  made,  or  have  their 
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existence  as  good.     ^  now  further  observe,  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  estabhsh- 

ment  of  the  pubhc  worship    and  ordinances  of  God   among  mankind.     Hag 

i.  8,  "  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house;  and  I  will 

take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  bk  GLOKiFiDE,saith  the  Lord."     This  is  spoken  of 

as  the  end  of  God's  promises  of  lewards,  and  of  their  fulfilment.     2  Cor.  i.  20, 

"  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  araert^  to  the  glory 

of  God  by  us."     And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  execution  of  God's 

threatenings,  in  the  punishment  of  sin.     Num.   xiv.  20 — 23,  "  And  the  Lord 

said,  I  have  panlonal  according  to  thy  word.     But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 

earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah.     Because  all  these  men,  &c. — 

Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land."     The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here 

spoken  of,  as  that  which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  highest  and  ultima4:e  end ; 

which,  therefore,  he  could  not  fail  of;  but  must  take  place  everywhere,  and  in 

every  case,  through  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.     Ana 

whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judgments  deserved  ;  and  whatever 

changes  might  be  made  in  the  course  of  God's  proceedings,  from  compassion  to 

sinners  ;  yet  the  attaining  of  God's  glory  was  an  end,  which  being  ultimate  and 

supreme,  must  in  no  case  whatsoever  give  place.     This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end 

of  God's  executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  in  this  world.     Exod.  xiv.  17,  18, 

"  And  I  will  get  me  honor  [Ikhabhedha,  I  will  be  glorified)  upon  Pharaoh,  and 

upon  all  his  host,"  &c.    Ezek.  xxviii.  22,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold 

I  am  against  thee,  0  Zion,  and  I  will  be  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and 

they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  executed  judgments  in 

her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."      So  Ezek.  xxxix.   13,  "  Yea,   all  the 

people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them  :  and  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renown,  the  day 

that  I  shall  he  glorified,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  end,  both  of  the  executions  of  wrath,  and  in 
the  glorious  exercises  of  mercy,  in  the  misery  and  happiness  of  another  world. 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction  ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  hatl  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  And  this  is  spoken 
of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed  for  the 
highest  exercises  of  God's  authority  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  God's  moral  governi/ipnt,  with  respect 
to  all  his  subjects  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell.  2  Thess,  i.  9,  10,  "  Who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  glory  of  his  power ;  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe."  Then  his  glory  shall  be  obtained,  with 
respect  both  to  saints  and  sinners. 

Fro;n  these  things  it  is  manifest  by  the  fourth  position,  that  God's  glory  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

9.  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  last  end  of  many  of  God's  works ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  thing  is  in  fact  the  issue  and  result  of  the  works  of  God's  common 
providence,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God's  glory  in  what 
sense  soever,  consistent  with  its  being  something  brought  to  ))ass,  or  a  good  at  • 
tamed  by  any  work  of  God,  certainly  it  is  the  consequence  of  these  works;  an^ 
besides  it  is  expressly  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This  is  implied  in  Psalm  viii.  Ij 
wherein  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation  ;  the  heavens  being  the  works  of 
God's  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  being  ordained  by  God,  and  God's  making 
man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  &c.     The  first  verse  is,  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord, 
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how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the 
neavens,"  or  upon  the  heavens.  By  name  and  glory,  very  much  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  as  in  many  other  places,  as  shall  be  particularly  shown 
alterwards.  So  the  Psalm  concludes  as  it  began:  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So  in  Psalm  cxlviii.,  after  a  particular 
mention  of  the  works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the  Psalmist  says, 
verse  13,  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excel- 
lent, his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven."  And  in  Psalm  civ.  .31,  after 
a  very  particular,  orderly,  and  magnificent  representation  of  God's  works  of 
creatioi.  and  common  providence,  it  is  said,  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
forever ;  the  Lord  sliall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Here  God's  glory  is  spoken  of 
as  the  grand  result  and  blessed  consequence  of  all  these  works,  which  God  values, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  rejoices  in  these  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtless  implied  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  Isaiah  vi.  3  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !     The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  result  and  consequence  of  those  works  of 
providence  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  in  fact  the  consequence  of  the  creation. 
The  good  attained  in  the  use  of  a  thing  made  for  use,  is  the  result  of  the  making 
of  that  thing,  as  the  signifying  the  time  of  day,  when  actually  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  watch,  is  the  consequence  of  the  making  of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  glory  of  God  is  a  thing  that  is  actually  the  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  from  w^hat  has  been  already  observed, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  what  God  seeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itself. 
And  I  presume,  none  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  rendering  it  a  thing  valuable  in  some  of  the  instances  wherein  it 
takes  place,  and  not  in  others  ;  or  that  the  gloiy  of  God,  though  indeed  an 
effect  of  all  God's  works,  is  an  exceeding  desirable  effect  of  some  of  them ;  but 
of  others  a  worthless  and  insignificant  etfect.  God's  glory  therefore,  must  be  a 
desirable,  valuable  consequence  of  the  work  of  creation.  Yea,  it  is  expressly 
spoken  of  in  Psalm  civ.  3, (as  w^as  observed),  as  an  effect,  on  account  of  which, 
God  rejoices  and  takes  pleasure  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Therefore  it  is  manifest  by  Position  3d,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  an  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 


SECTION   IV. 


Places  'if  Scripture  that  lead  U3  to  suppose,  that  God  created  the  World  for  his  Name, 
to  make  his  perfections  known,  and  that  he  made  it  for  his  Praise. 

Here  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
God's  name  as  being  made  God's  end,  or  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  virtuous  and  holy,  intelligent  creatures,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  observed  of  God^s  glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  spoken  of,  as  the  end  of  his 
acts  of  goodness  towards  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works 
of  mercy  and  salvation  towards  nis  people.  As  1  Sam.  xii.  22,  "  The  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his  great  name's  sake."  Psalm  xxiii.  3,  "  He 
restoreth  my  soul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  fits  name's 
sake."    Psalm  xxxi.  3,  "  For  thy  name's  sake,  lead  me  and  guide  me."    Psalrc 
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cix.  21,  "  But  do  thou  f>  r  me -for  thy  name's  sake^     The  forgiveness  of 

sin  in  particular,  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  for  God's  name's  sake.  1  John 
li.  12,  "  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for 
his  name's  sake."  Psalm  xxv.  11,  "  For  thy  name's  sane,  0  Lord,  paidon  mine 
miquity,  for  it  is  great."  Psalm  Ixxix.  9,  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy 
name's  sake."  Jer.  xiv.  7,  "  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against  us, 
do  thou  it  for  thy  name's  sake." 

These  things  seem  to  show,  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  for  God's  name's 
sake.  Leading  and  guiding  in  the  way  of  safety  and  happiness,  restoring  the 
soul,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  that  help,  deliverance  and  salvation,  that  Ls 
:onsequent  thereon,  is  for  God's  name.  And  here  it  is  observable,  that  those 
two  great  temporal  salvations  of  God's  people,  the  redemption  from  Egypt, 
and  that  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  represented  as  figures  and  similitudes  of 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  being  wrought  fir  God's 
name's  sake.  So  is  that  great  work  of  God,  in  delivering  his  people  from 
Egypt,  carrying  them  through  the  wilderness  to  their  rest  in  Canaan.  2  Sam. 
vii.  23,  "  And  what  one  nation  m  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel, 
whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name." 
Psalm  cvi.  8,  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake."  Isaiah  Ixiii. 
12,  "  That  led  them  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  with  his  glorious  arm,  divid- 
ing the  waters  before  them,  to  make  himsef  an  everlasting  name."  In  Ezek. 
XX.  God,  rehearsing  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  from  time  to 
time,  "  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  before  the 
heathen,"  as  in  ver.  9,  14,  22.  See  also  Josh,  vii.  8,  9,  Dan.  ix.  15.  So  is 
the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  10,  "  For  my 
name's  sake,  will  I  defer  mine  anger.  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own 
sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my  7iame  be  polluted  V  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  21, 
22,  23,  the  reason  is  given  for  God's  mercy  in  restoring  Israel  :  "  But  I  had 

Tp'ity  for  my  holy  name. Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes, 

O  house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake  ;  and  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name,  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen."  And  chap,  xxxix.  25,  "  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Now  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob, 
and  have  mercy  upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  will  he  jealous  for  my 
holy  name."  Daniel  prays  that  God  would  forgive  his  people,  and  show  them 
mercy  for  his  own  sake,  Dan.  ix.  19. 

When  God  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  showing  mercy,  and  exercising 
goodness,  and  promoting  his  people's  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  we  cannot 
understand  it  as  of  a  merely  subordinate  end.  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  say, 
•  hat  he  promotes  their  happiness  for  his  name's  sake,  in  subordination  to  their 
good  ;  and  that  his  name  may  be  exalted  only  for  their  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  happiness  ;  especially  when  such  expressions  as  these  are  used  : 
"  For  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it,  for  how  should  my 
name  be  polluted  ?"  and  "  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy 
name's  sake." 

Again,  it  is  represented  as  though  God's  people  had  their  existence,  at  least 
as  God's  people,  for  God's  name's  sake.  God's  redeeming  or  purchasing  them, 
that  they  might  be  his  people,  for  his  name,  implies  this.  As  in  that  passage 
mentioned  before,  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  "  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name."  So  God's  making 
them  a  people  for  his  name,  is  implied  in  Jer.  xiii.  1 1,  "  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth 
to  the  loins  of  a  man.  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  house  of 
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Israel,  &,c.,—  that  they  may  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name. ^''  Acts 
x\'.  14,  "  Simttin  hath  declared  how  God  at  th«  tirst  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  tc 
take  out  of  them  a  people/o/-  his  name." 

This  also  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  and  religion,  and  holy  behavior 
of  the  saints.  Rom.  i.  5,  "  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and  apostleship, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his  name."     Matth.  xix.  29, 

"  Every  one  that  forsaketh  houses  or  brethren,  &c., for  ray  na)ne\s  sake, 

shall  receive  an  hundred  told,  a^^d  shall  inherit  everlasting  life."  3  John  7, 
"  Because  that /or  his  name's  sake  they  went  forth,  takmg  nothing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'' Rev.  ii.  3,  "  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  nnmeh 
sake  hast  labored,  and  hast  not  fainted." 

And  we  tind  that  holy  persons  express  their  desire  of  this,  and  their  joy  in 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  gloiy  of  God.  2  Sam.  vii.  26,  "  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever."  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1,  "In  Judah  is  God  known:  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel."  Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  "  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
for  his  name  alone  is  excellent !  His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven." 
Psalm  cxxxv.  13,  "  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial 
throughout  all  generations."  Isaiah  xii.  4,  "  Declare  his  doings  among  the 
people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted." 

The  judgments  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the 
sake  of  his  name,  in  like  manner  as  for  his  glory.  Exod.  ix.  16,  "  And  in  vei-y 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  Neh.  ix.  10,  "  And 
showedst  signs  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  servants,  and  on  all  the 
people  of  his  land ;  for  thou  knewest  that  they  dealt  proudly  against  them  ;  so 
didst  thou  get  thee  a  name  as  at  this  day." 

And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  works  of  creation,  in  like 
manner  as  God's  glory.  Psalm  viii.  1,  "  0  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !  Who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  And  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  observations  on  the  works  of  creation,  the  Psalm  ends  thus, 
verse  9,  "  0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !"  So 
Psalm  cxlviii.  13,  after  a  particular  mention  of  the  various  works  of  creation, 
"  Let  ^hem  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  tor  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  all 
the  earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven." 

So  we  find  manifestation,  or  making  known  God's  perfections,  his  greatness 
and  excellency,  is  spoken  of  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  God's  glory. 

There  are  several  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  the 
great  thing  that  God  sought  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
moral  agents,  which  he  had  created,  wherein  they  are  to  be  active  in  answering 
their  end.  This  seems  implied  in  that  argument  God's  people  sometimes  made 
use  of,  in  deprecating  a  state  of  death  and  destruction;  that  in  such  a  state,  they 
cannot  know  or  make  known  the  glorious  excellency  of  God.  Psalm  Ixxxviii. 
18,  19,  "  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness  V  So  Psalm  xxx.  9,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,  19 
The  argument  seems  to  be  this  :  Why  should  we  perish  ?  And  how  shall  thine 
end,  for  which  thou  hast  made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  destruction,  in  which 
thy  glory  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  end 
of  God's  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  Isaiah  xhii.  21, 
"  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise." 
1  Peter  ii.  9,  "  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  hilv 
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nation,  a  peculiar  people,  <Aa/  ye  should  shoiv  forth  the  praises  of  him,  wh  ^h^ti 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

And  this  seems  to  be  represented  as  the  ihing  wherein  the  value  and  jiropir 
fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue  appear.     Isaiah  Ix   6 — speaking  of  the  conversion 

of  the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion — "  They  shall  come and  shoio  forth 

the  faises  of  the  Lord."    Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  "  I  will  send unto  the  nations 

and  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither  have  seen  my 
glory  ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles." 

.And  this  seenis  by  Scripture  representations  to  be  the  end,  in  the  desires  ot 
which,  and  delight  in  which  appear  the  proper  tendency  and  rest  of  true  virtue 
and  holy  dispositions,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  1  Chron. 
xvi.  8,  •'  Make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people."  Ver.  23, 24,  "  Show  forth 
from  day  to  day  thy  salvation.  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen."  See 
also,  Psalm  ix.  1,  11,  14,  and  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  7,  and  Ixxi.  IS,  and  Ixxv.  9, 
and  Ixxvi.  1,  and  Ixxix.  13,  and  xcvi.  2,  3,  and  ci.  1,  and  cvii.  22,  and  cxviii 
17,  and  cxlv.  6,  11,  12,  Isaiah  xlii.  12,  and  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Jer.  1.  10. 

This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  acts  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment ;  particularly  the  great  judgments  he  executes  for  sin.  Exod.  ix.  16, 
"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."     Daa 

iv.  17,  "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c-, to  the  intent  tha 

the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men.  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men." 
But  places  to  this  purpose  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  recited. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God's  works  of  favor  and  mercy  to 
his  people.  2  Kings  xix.  19,  "  Now,  therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  save  thou  us  out  of  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  Imoic 

that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  even  thou  only."     1  Kings  viii  59,  60,  " that 

he  maintain  the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
times,  as  the  matter  shall  require,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else." 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked,  and 
also  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Rorn.  ix.  22,  23,  "  What  if  God, 
willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  know^n,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory  V 

This  is  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end  of  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought.  See  Exod.  vii.  17,  and  viii.  10,  and  x.  2.  Deut.  xxix.  5,  6. 
Ezek.  xxiv.  27. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  ordinances.  Exod.  xxix.  44,  45,  46, 
"  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  I  will  sanctify  also 
both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And  they  shall 
Know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c.  Chap.  xxxi.  13,  "  Verily  my  Sab- 
baths shall  ye  keep ;  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  throughout  your  gen- 
erations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you."  We 
have  again  almost  the  same  words,  Ezek.  xx.  12,  20. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  redemption  out  of  Egypt.  Psalm 
cvi.  8,  "■  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make  his 
mighty  power  to  be  lcnoic7i."  See  also  Exod.  vii.  5,  and  Deut.  iv.  34,  35.  Anu 
ibo  of  the  redemption  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     Ezek.  xx.  34 — 38, 
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**  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  \vill  gather  you  out  of  the 
countries  whither  ye  are  scattered. And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  there  I  will  plead  with  you  as  I  pleaded  with  your 

fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt. And  I  wUl  bring  you  into 

the  bond  of  the  covenant.     And  I  will  purge  out  the  rebels and  yc  shall 

know  that  I  am  the  LordJ'  Verse  42,  "  Jind  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord, 
when  I  shall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Veree  44, "  And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  wrought  with  yon  for  my  name's  sake.''  See 
also  chap,  xxviii.  25,  26,  and  xxxvi.  11,  and  xxxvii.  6 — 13. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ  :  both  of  the  purchase  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  application  of 
redemption.     Rom.  iii.  25,  26,  "  Whom  God  had  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 

through  faith  in  his  blood,  ^o  declare  his  righteousness. To  declare,  I  say,  at 

this  time  his  righteousness ;  that  he  might  bs  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus."  Eph.  ii.  4 — 7,  "  But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  &c.  That 
he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Chap.  iii.  8  — 10,  "  To  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  hiown  by  the  church  thf^  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God."  Psal.  xxii.  21,  22,  "Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth.  / 
will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will 
I  praise  thee,"  compared  with  Heb.  ii.  12,  and  John  xvii.  26.  Isa.  Ixiv.  1, 2,  "  0 
that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens to  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  ad- 
versaries." 

And  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  actual  salvation,  which  should 
follow  Christ's  purchase  of  salvation,  both  among   Jews  and  Gentiles.     Isa. 

xlix.  22,  23,  "  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles and  they  shall  bring 

thy  sons  in  their  arms and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers and  thou 

shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  See  also,  Ezek.  x^-i.  62,  and  xxix.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  27,  and  xxxvi.  38,  and  xxxix.  28,  29.  Joel  iii.  17. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  God's  common  providence.  Job  xxxvii.  6, 
7,  "  For  he  saith  to  the  snow.  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Likewise  to  the  small 
rain,  and  to  the  great  ram  of  his  strength.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  eveiy  man, 
that  all  men  may  know  his  work." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  grand  consummation 
of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  day  for  the  bringing  all  things 
to  their  designed  ultimate  issue.  It  is  called  "  The  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,"  Rom.  ii.  5. 

And  the  declaration,  or  openly  manifesting  God's  excellency  is  spoken  of 
as  the  actual,  happy  consequence  and  effect  of  the  work  of  creation.  Psal.  xix. 
at  the  beginning,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work.     Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  show- 

eth  knowledge. In  them  L  ath  he  placed  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a 

bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race,'''  &c. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  Scriptures  that  speak  of  God's  praise, 
in  many  of  the  forementioned  respects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  of  his  name 
and  glory. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  God's  people,  in  the  same  maimer. 
Jer.  xlii.  11,  "  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused 
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to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  rouse  of  Israel,  and  the  while  house  of  Jiiflah. 
saith  the  Lord  ;  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  anu 
for  a  glory." 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moral  world.  Matth.  xxi.  16,  *'  Out  ot  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise. ^^  That  is,  so  hast  thou 
in  thy  sovereignty  and  wisdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  shouldest  obtain  the  great 
end  tor  which  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  more  especially  from  some  of  them 
that  are  in  themselves  weak,  oi  inferior  and  more  insufhcient.  Compare  Psal. 
viii.  1,  2. 

And  the  same  thing  that  was  observed  before  concerning  the  making  known 
God's  excellency,  may  also  be  observed  concerning  God^s  praise.  That  it  is 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  state  of  destruction,  that  in  such  a 
state  this  end  cannot  be  answered  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to  imply  its  being 
an  ultimate  end,  that  God  had  made  man  for.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10,  "  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee  1  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ? 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  V  Psal.  xxx.  9,  "  What  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood '?  When  I  go  down  to  the  pit,  shall  th<'.  dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it 
declare  thy  truth  ?"  Psal.  cxv.  17,  18,  "  The  dead  praive  not  the  Lord,  ne\{\\er 
any  that  go  down  into  silence  ;  but  we  will  hless  the  Lord,  from  this  time  forth 
and  ibrevermore.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.'''  Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  "  For  the  grave 
cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that  go  down  into  the 
pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  th"^  " 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God's  people,  in  like  manner  as  is 
God's  gloiy.  Phil.  i.  11,  "  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.'' 

It  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Eph.,  where  that  work  in  the  various  parts  of  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  and 
set  forth  in  its  exceeding  glory,  this  is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  the  '>-reat 
end  of  all,  that  it  should  be  "to  thepraise  of  his  glory.  (As  in  verses  6,  12,  14.) 
By  which  we  may  doubtless  understand  much  the  same  thing,  with  that  which 
in  Phil.  i.  11,  is  expressed,  "  his  praise  and  glory.'"  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  the  great  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  special  direction  of  God's  providence,  was  callefl  praise, 
with  reference  to  this  happy  consequence,  and  glorious  end  of  that  great  redemp- 
lion,  this  Messiah,  one  of  his  posterity,  Mas  to  work  out. 

This  in  the  Old  Testament  is  spoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  forgiveness  oi  the 
sin  of  God's  people,  and  their  salvation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  God's  name 
and  glory.  Isa.  xlviii.  9, 10,  11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  1  cut  thee  not  off.  Beheld  I  have 
refined  thee,  for  mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ;  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?    And  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."     Jer. 

x'xxiii.  8,  9,  "And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their  iniquity and  I  will 

pardon  all  their  iniquities. And  it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise,  and 

an  honor." 

And  that  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world,  do  express  desires  of  this,  and 
delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which  holy  principles  in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and 
rest  in,  in  their  highest  exercises,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glory  of  God, 
is  abundantly  manifest.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particular  places 
wherein  this  appears  ;  wherein  the  saints  declare  this,  by  expressing  their  earn- 
est desires  of  God's  praise  ;  calling  on  all  nations,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  praise  him  ;  in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  crying, "  Hal- 
.elujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  hiin  forever."     Expressing  their  resolutions 
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to  praise  him  as  long  as  they  live,  through  all  generations,  and  forever ;  declar  • 
inc  how  good,  how  pleasant  and  comely  the  praise  of  God  is,  &,c. 

Anil  it  is  manifest  that  God's  y;/v//.se  is  the  desirable  and  glorious  consequence 
and  elltct  of  all  the  works  of  creation,  by  such  places  as  ibese:  Psalm  cxlv. 

-10,  and  cxlviii.  throughout,  and  ciii.  19 — 22. 


SECTION    V 


Places  of  Scripture  from  whence  it  may  be  argued,  that  communications  of  good  to 
the  Creature,  was  one  thing  which  God  had  in  view,  as  an  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World. 

1.  According  to  the  Scripture,  communicating  ffood  to  the  creatures,  is  what 
is  in  itself  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  that  this  is  not  merely  subo-dinately  agreeable, 
and  esteemed  valuable  on  account  of  its  relation  to  a  further  eud,  as  it  is  in  exe- 
cutino- justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  men ;  which  God  is  inclined  to  as  fit  and 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  and  on  the  account  of  good  ends  attained  by  it  ;  but 
what  God  is  inclined  to  on  its  own  account,  and  what  he  delights  in  simply  and 
ultimately.  For  though  God  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  taking  pleas- 
ure in  punishing  men's  sins,  Deut.  xxviii,  63,  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you, 
to  destroy  you ;"    Ezek.  v.  13,  "  Then  shall  mine  anger  be  accomplished,  and 

1  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them,  and  1  will  be  comforted  ;"  yet  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  exercising  goodness  and  showing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a 
manner  quite  different,  and  opposite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath.  For  the  latter 
is  spoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to  do  with  backwardness  and  reluctance  ;  the 
misery  of  the  creature  being  not  agreeable  to  him  on  its  own  account.  Neh. 
ix.  17,  •'  That  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
an^-er,  and  of  great  loving-kindness.''  Psal.  ciii.  8,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy."  Psal.  cxlv.  8,  "  The  Lord 
is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy."  We 
have  ao-ain  almost  the  same  words,  Jonah  iv.  2,  Mic.  vii.  10,  "  Who  is  a  God 
like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity,  &c.  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  be- 
cause he  delighteth  in  mercy."  Ezek.  xviii.  32,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saitli  the  Lord  God  ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live 
ye."  Lam.  iii.  33,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  oi 
men."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live  : 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  V 

2  Pet.  iii.  9,  "  Not  willing  that  any  should   perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

2.  The  work  of  redemption  \vrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  spoken  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  being  from  the  grace  and  love  of  God  to  men,  that  does  not 
well  consist  with  his  seeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them,  only  subordi- 
nately,  i.  e.,  not  at  all  from  any  inclination  to  their  good  directly,  or  delight  in 
giving  happiness  to  them,  simply  and  ultimately  considered  ;  but  only  indirectly, 
and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  something  entirely  diverse,  which  it  is  a  means  of. 
Such  expressions  as  that  in  John  iii.  16,  carry  another  idea :  "  God  so  lovec 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
shoidd  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  1  John  iv.  9.  10,  "  In  thi.s 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  be- 
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gotten  Son  into  tho  work],  that  we  might  Hve'throi^ji  him.  Hereiii  is  love ; 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  So  Eph.  ii.  4,  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,"  &c.  But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from  love  to 
something  else,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverse  from  our  good  ; 
then  all  i^he  love  is  truly  terminated  in  that,  its  ultimate  object !  And  God's 
love  consists  in  regard  towards  that ;  and  therein  is  God's  love,  and  therein  is 
his  love  manifested,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  u?, 
or  exercised  such  high  regard  towards  us.  For  if  our  good  be  not  at  all  regard- 
ed ultimately,  but  only  suborflinately,  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  m  itsell  con- 
sidered, nothing  in  God's  regard  or  love :  God's  respect  is  all  terminated  upon, 
and  swallowed  up  in  something  diverse,  which  is  the  end,  and  r.ot  in  the  means 

So  the  Scripture  everywhere  represents  concerning  Christ,  as  though  the 
great  things  that  he  did  and  suffered,  were  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense, 
from  exceeding  love  to  us  ;  and  not  as  one  may  show  kindness  to  a  peison,  to 
whose  interest,  simply  and  in  itself  considered,  he  is  entirely  indifferent,  only  as 
It  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  another  (that  is  indeed  directly 
regarded)  which  is  connected  with  it.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  represents  the 
•nutter,  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Eph.  v.  25, 
•*  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it."  And  Christ  himself,  John  xvii.  19,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself." 
And  the  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  his 
people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  sought,  as  having  therein 
reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  his  race ;  obtained  the  prize  he  aimed  at ;  enjoy- 
mg  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  which  he  is  satisfied,  as  the  recompense  of  his  labors 
and  extreme  agonies.  Isa.  liii.  10,  11,  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  of- 
fering for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Loid  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  He  sees  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  seeing  his 
seed,  the  children  brought  forth  in  the  issue  of  his  travail.  This  implies  that 
Christ  has  his  delight,  most  truly  and  properly,  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  his 
church,  not  merely  as  a  means  conducing  to  the  thing  which  terminates  his  de- 
light and  joy  ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  satisfied  in,  most  directly  and  pro- 
perly ;  as  do  those  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining 
this  fruit  of  his  labor  and  purchase,  as  the  bridegroom,  when  he  obtains  his  bride. 
Isa.  Ixii.  5,  "  As  the  bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice 
over  thee."  And  how  emphatical  and  strong  to  the  purpose,  are  the  expres- 
sions in  Zeph.  iii.  17,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he 
will  save,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  re- 
joice over  thee  with  singing. "  The  same  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.  viii. 
30,  31,  "  Then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him  ;  and  I  was  dailv  his 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him  ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."  And  from  those  places 
that  speak  of  the  saints  as  God's  portion,  his  jewels  and  peculiar  treasure.  These 
things  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  related,  John  xii.  23 — 32.  But 
the  particular  consideration  of  what  may  be  observed  to  the  present  purpose,  in 
that  passage  of  Scripture,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  section. 

3.  The  communications  of  divine  goodness,  particularly  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  salvation,  are  here  spoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  being  for  God's  goodness' 
sake,  and  for  his  mercy's  sake,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spoken  of, 
as  being  for  God's  name's  sake,  in  places  observed  before.    Psal.  xxv,  7    "  Re- 
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member  nol  the  sins  of  ray  youth,  nor  my  transgressions  :  according  to  thy  mer 
cy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodiiess''  sake,  OLord."  In  the  11th  verse  tht 
Psahnisl  says,  "  For  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity."  Neh 
ix.  31,  "^e\crthe\es'^.  Jar  thy  great  7nercy^s  sake,  ihon  hast  not  utterly  con- 
sumed them,  nor  forsaken  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God." 
Psal.  vi.  4,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  deliver  my  soul :  O  save  me  for  thy  mercy's 
sake,"  Psal.  xxxi.  16,  "  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant :  save  me 
for  thy  mercy^s  sake"  Psal.  xliv.  26,  "  Arise  for  our  helj) ;  redeem  us  for 
thy  mercy's  sake."  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  alter  what  a  remarkable 
manner  God  speaks  of  his  love  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as 
though  his  love  were  for  love's  sake,  and  his  goodness  were  its  own  end  and 
motive.  Deut.  vii.  7,  8,  "  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  choose 
you  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye  were  the  fewest 
of  all  people ;  bi/t  becatise  the  Lord  loved  you." 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  such 
as  are  to  be  the  eternal  subjects  of  God's  goodness,  is  implied  in  what  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  of  Christ's  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  made  king  of  angels 
and  men  ;  set  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  heaven 
and  earth  to  that  end,  that  he  may  promote  their  happiness  ;  being  made  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  Avhole  creation 
for  their  good.*  Christ  mentions  it  (]\lark  ii.  28)  as  the  reason  why  the 
Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
And  if  so,  we  may  in  hke  manner  argue,  that  all  things  were  made  for  man, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  made  Lord  of  all  things. 

5.  That  God  uses  the  whole  creation,  in  bis  whole  government  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26  :  "  There  is 
none  hke  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens  in  thine  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  skv."  The  whole  universe  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath 
made  for  his  own  use,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ;  as  is  represented  in 
Ezekiel's  vision.  In  this  chariot,  God's  seat  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  sits, 
who  uses,  and  governs,  and  rides  in  this  chariot,  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  27,  28.  The 
inferior  part  of  the  creation,  this  visible  universe,  subject  to  such  continual 
changes  and  revolutions,  are  tlie  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under  the  place  of  the 
seat  of  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot.  God's  providence  in  the  constant  revo- 
lutions, and  alterations,  and  successive  events,  is  represented  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  sits  in  his  throne  on  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  firmament.  Moses  tells  us  for  whose  sake  it  is  that  God 
moves  the  wheels  of  this  chariot,  cr  rides  in  it  sitting  in  his  heavenly  seat ;  and 
to  what  end  he  is  making  his  progitss,  or  goes  his  appointed  jouiney  in  it,  viz., 
the  salvation  of  his  people. 

6.  God's  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world,  and  also  their  eternal  dam- 
nation in  the  world  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  the  happiness  of  God's 
people.  So  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  world.  Isaiah  xliii.  3,  4,  "  For 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.  I  gave  Egjpt 
for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  hast  been  precious  in 
my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I 
give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  So  the  works  of  God's  vindictive 
justice  and  wrath,  are  spoken  of  as  works  of  mercy  to  his  people,  Psalm  cxxxvn. 
10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20.  And  so  is  their  eternal  damnation  in  another  world 
Rom  ix.  22,  23, "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 

•  Eph.  I.  20--23.     John  xvii.  2.     Matth.  xi.  27,  and  xxviii.   18,19.     John  iii.  35. 
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known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  lo  de- 
struction :  and  that  lie  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ?"  Here  it  is  evident  the  last 
verse  comes  in,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another  reason  ol'  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  viz.,  the  showing  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy  ;  in  higher  degrees  of  their  glory  and  happiness,  in  an  advancement  of 
their  relish  of  their  own  enjoyments  and  greater  sense  of  their  value,  and  of 
God's  free  grace  in  the  bestowment. 

7.  It  seems  to  argue  that  God's  goodness  to  them  who  are  to  be  the  eternal 
subjects  of  his  goodness,  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God's  disposals  of  it,  is  spoken  of  as  theiks.  1  Cor.  iii. 
22,  23,  "  All  things  are  yours  ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  conje,  all  are  youis."  The 
terms  are  veiy  universal ;  and  both  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  be  understood  of  every 
work  of  God  whatsoever.  Now,  how  can  we  understand  this  any  otherwise, 
than  that  all  things  are  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  God  made  and  uses  all  for 
their  good  ? 

8.  All  God's  \vorks,  both  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  repre- 
sented as  works  of  goodness  or  mercy  to  his  people  in  Psal.  cxxxvi.  His  won- 
derful works  in  general :  verse  4,  "  To  him  who  alone  doth  great  wonders ;  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever."  The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  it :  verses 
5 — 9, "  To  him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. To  him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever.  To  him  that  made  great  lights,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  The  moon  and  stars  to 
rule  by  night,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  And  God's  works  of  providence, 
in  the  following  part  of  the  Psalm. 

9.  That  expression  in  the  blessed  sentence  pronounced  on  the  righteous  at 
t})e  day  of  judgment,  "  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  seems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  that  the  eternal  expressions 
and  fruits  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  was  God's  end  in  creating  the  world,  and 
in  his  providential  disposals  ever  since  the  creation  :  that  God,  in  all  his  works, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  foundation  of  it,  had 
been  preparing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
the  virtue  of  the  moral  world.  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  "  He  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  &c.  -And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  workctk 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor  ;  therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.''''  Gal.  v.  14, 
"  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  James  ii.  8,  "  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  thou  shalt  do  well." 

If  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all  things  he  does  j  and  so 
be  one  end  of  all  things  that  he  requires  moral  agents  to  do ;  and  an  end  they 
should  have  respect  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they  should  regulate  all 
parts  of  their  conduct  by;  these  things  may  be  easily  explained;  but  otherwise 
it  seems  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  thus  express 
himself  from  lime  to  time.  The  Scripture  represents  it  to  be  the  spirit  of  all 
•rue  saints,  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  God's  people  to  their  chief  joy.  And  this 
vas  the  spir  t  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  old ;  and  the  good  of  God's  church 
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was  an  end  they  regulate:  ^11  their  conduct  by.  And  so  it  was  \Tith  the  apos- 
tles. 2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes."  2  Tim.  ii.  10, "  1 
endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  And  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
though  every  Christian  shculd  in  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
God's  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  body  is,  in  all  things,  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  body.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xiL 
12,  25,  to  the  end  ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter.  To  this  end 
Ihe  Scripture  teaches  us  the  angels  are  continually  employed,  Heb.  i.  14. 


SECTION    VI. 


\Vherein  it  is  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  Glory  of  God.  and  the  name  of  God  in 
Scripture,  when  spoken  ol'as  God's  end  in  his  works. 

Having  thus  considered  what  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as 
the  ends  of  God's  works ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  justly  to  lead  us  to  suppose, 
they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world :  I  now  proceed  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  these  things, 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  to  be  understood. 

I  begin  first,  with  the  gloky  of  Gou. 

And  here  I  miglit  observe,  that  the  phrase,  the  glory  of  God,  is  seraetiines 
manifestly  used  to  signity  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  consider  that  matter,  or  stand  to  prove  it  from  particulai 
passages  of  Scripture.  Omitting  this,  therefore,  T  proceed  to  observe  concerning 
the  Hebrew  word  Cabhod/i,  which  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in  the  English  Bible.  The  root 
which  it  comes  from  is  either  the  verb  Cahhadh,  which  signilies  to  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjective  Cabhedh,  which  signifies  heavy  or  weighty 
These,  as  seems  pretty  manifest,  are  the  primary  significations  of  these  Mords, 
though  they  have  also  other  meanings,  which  seem  to  be  derivative.  The  noun 
Cobhedh  signifies  gravit)-,  heaviness,  greatness,  and  abundance.  Of  very  many 
places  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  a  few.  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 
1  Kings  xii.  11.  Psalm  xxxviii.  4.  Isaiah  xxx.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of 
bodies  arises  from  two  things,  viz.,  solidity  or  densitv',  or  specific  gravit)',  as  it 
is  called,  and  their  magnitude ;  so  we  find  the  word  Cabhedh  used  to  signify 
dense,  as  in  Exod.  xix.  16.  Gnanaiz  Cobhedh,  a  dense  cloud.  And  it  is  very 
often  used  for  great.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  v.  9.  1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Kings 
vi.  14,  and  xviii.  17.     Isaiah  xxxvi.  2,  and  other  places. 

The  word  Cabhodh,  which  is  commonly  translated  glory,  is  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  expected  from  this  signification  of  the  words  from  whence 
it  comes.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  signify  what  is  internal,  what  is  within  the 
being  or  person,  inherent  in  the  subject,  or  what  is  in  the  possession  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  sometimes  for  emanation,  exhibition  or  communication  of  this  internal 
glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the  knowledge  or  sense,  or  effect  of  these,  in  those 
who  behold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication  is  made ;  or  an  ex- 
pression of  this  knowledge,  or  sense,  or  effect.  And  here  I  would  note,  that 
agreea'-^le  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cabhodh,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  that  of  the 
word  Doxa  in  the  new.  For,  as  the  word  Cabhodh  is  generally  translated  by 
Doxa  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  it  is  apparent,  that  this  word  is  designed  to  be  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing  in  the  New  Testament,  %vith  Cabhodh  in  the  Old. 
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This  mitrht  he  abundantly  proved  by  comparing  particulai  places  of  the  Ola 
Testanu-nt ;  but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied. 

1  theretbre  proceed  particularly  to  consider  these  words,  with  regard  to  their 
ose  in  Scripture,  in  each  of  the  forementioned  ways. 

1.  As  to  internal  glory.  When  the  word  is  used  to  signify  what  is  within, 
inherent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  subject,  it  very  commonly  signifies  excellency, 
or  great  valuableness,  dignity,  or  worthiness,  or  regard.  This,  accoidino-  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is,  as  it  were,  the  weight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  heavy  j 
as  to  be  light,  is  to  be  worthless,  without  value,  contemptible.  Numb.  xxi.  5, 
"  This  light  bread."  1  Sam.  xviii.  23,  "  Seemeth  it  a  light  thing."  Judges 
ix.  4,  "  Light  persons,"  i.  e.  worthless,  vain,  vile  persons.  So  Zeph.  iii.  4.  To 
set  light  is  to  despise,  2  Sam.  xix.  43.  Belshazzar's  vileness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  represented  by  his  being  Tekel,  weiglied  in  the  balances  and  found  light, 
Dan.  V.  27.  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  arises  from  these  two  things,  its 
magnitude,  antl  its  specific  gravity  conjunctly,  so  the  word  glory  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excellency  of  a  person  or  thing,  as  consistinf  either 
in  greatness,  or  in  beauty,  or  as  it  were,  preciousness,  or  in  both  conjunctly  ;  as 
wnll  abundantly  appear  by  Exod.  xvi.  7,  and  xxviii.  2,  40,  and  iii.  8,  and  many 
other  places. 

Sometimes  that  internal,  great,  and  excellent  good,  which  is  called  glory,  is 
rather  in  possession  than  inherent.  Any  one  may  be  called  heavy,  that  possesses 
an  abundance  ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  destitute,  may  be  called  light.  Thus 
we  find  riches  is  sometimes  called  glory.  Gen.  xxxi.  1,  "And  of  that  which 
was  our  fathers,  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory."  Esth.  v.  11,  "  Haman  told 
them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches."  Psal.  xlix.  16, 17,  "  Be  not  afraid,  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased.  For  when  he  dieth,  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him."  Nah.  ii.  9, 
"  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glory  out  of  the  pleasant  furniture." 

And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
fulness  of  good  in  general.  Gen.  xlv.  13,  "  You  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt."  Job  xix.  9,  "  He  hath  stript  me  of  my  glory."  Isaiah  x.  3, 
"  Where  will  you  leave  your  glory  ?"  Verse  10,  "  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  he  kindle  a 
burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire."  Isaiah  xvii.  3,  4,  "  The  kingdom  shall 
cease  from  Damascus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria  ;  they  shall  be  as  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  made  thin,  and  the  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean." 
Isaiah  xxi.  16, "  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail."  Isaiah  Ixi.  6,  "  Ye 
shall  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  their  glory  shall  ye  boast  yourselves." 
Chap.  Ixvi.  II,  12,  "  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delighted  with  the  abund- 
ance of  her  glory. 1  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of 

the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream."  Hos.  ix.  11,  "As  for  Ephraim,  their 
glory  shall  fly  away  as  a  bird."  Matth.  iv.  8,  "  Showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them."  Luke  xxiv.  26,  "  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  John  xvii.  27,  "  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I  given  them."  Rom.  v.  2,  "  And  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  18,  "  The  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
-IS."  See  also  chap.  ii.  7,  10,  and  iii.  23,  and  ix.  23.  1  Cor.  ii.  7, "  The  hid- 
den wisdom^  which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory."  2  Cor.  iv. 
17,  " W^orketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
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glory.  '  Eph.  i.  18,  "  And  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  hij  Inheritance  in 
the  saints."  1  Pet.  iv.  13,"  But  rejoicfe,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  made  partakers  oi 
Christ's  sutferings.:  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  alsr 
with  exceeding  joy."  Chap.  i.  8,  "  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  fulloi 
glory."     See  also  Colos.  i.  27,  and  iii.  4,  and  many  other  places. 

2.  The  word  glory  is  used  in  Scripture  often  to  express  the  exhibition,  emana- 
tion, or  coiimunication  of  the  internal  glory.  Hence  it  often  signifies  a  visible 
exhibition  of  glory  ;  as  in  anetfulgence  or  shining  brightness,  by  an  emanation 
ol  beams  of  light.  Thus  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  ami  stars  is 
calletl  their  glory  in  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  in  particular,  the  word  is  very  often 
thus  used,  when  applleil  to  liod  and  Christ  As  in  Ezek.  i.  28,  "  As  tht? 
appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  And  chap,  x,  4,  "  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  trom  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Lord's  glory."  Isaiah  vi.  1,  2,  3,  "I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filleil  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim. 
And  one  cried  to  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  Is  full  of  his  glory ;"  compared  with  John  xii.  4,  "  These  things 
said  Esalas,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him."  Ezek.  xlili.  2,  "  And 
behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east — and  the 
earth  shiued  with  his  glory."  Isaiah  xxiv.  23,  "  Then  the  moon  shall  be  con 
founded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount 
Zlon,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously.''^  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  2, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee 
For  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ; 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Together  with  verse  19  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  nelthei 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory."  Luke  ii.  9,  "  The  glorj'  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  Acts  xxii.  11,  "And  when  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  glory  of  that  light."  In  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  the  shining  of  Moses's  face 
is  called  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  And  to  this  Christ's  glory  is  compared, 
verse  18,  "  I3ut  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glor}'  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."  And  so  chap 
iv.  4 :  "  Lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Verse  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesas  Christ."  Heb.  i.  3,  "  Who  is 
the  brightness  of  his  glory."  The  Apostle  Peter,  speaking  of  that  emanation 
of  exceeding  brightness,  from  the  bright  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  disciples, 
in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  shining  of  Christ's  face  at  that  time, 
says,  2  Pet.  i.  17,  "  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father,  honor  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  gloiy,  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Rev.  x^'iil.  1,  "  Another  angel  came 
down  from  heaven,  having  great  power,  and  the  earth  was  lightened  icith  his 
glory.'"  Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  "  Ha.ving  the  glory  of  God,  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
a  stone  most  precious,  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal."  Verse  23,  "  And 
the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  Ughten  it."     So  the  word  for  a  visible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 
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light  in  the  places  to  be  setn  in  Exod.  x\'i.  12,  and  xxiv.  16,  17,  23,  and  xl.  34, 
35,  and  many  other  places. 

The  word  glory,  as  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  sometimes  evidently  signifies 
the  communications  of  God's  I'ulnoss,  and  means  much  the  same  thing  with 
God's  abundant  and  exceeding  goodness  and  grace.  So  Eph.  iii.  16,  "  That  he 
would  g^aiit  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  The  expression,  "  According  to  the 
riches  ot'  his  glory,"  is  apparently  equivalent  to  that  in  the  same  epistle,  chap. 
i.  7,  "Accorchng  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  And  chap.  ii.  7,  "The  ex- 
ceedino-  riches  of  his  (ix^Qe.  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus." 
In  like  manner  is  the  word  glory  used  in  Phil.  iv.  19,  "  But  my  God  shall  supply 
all  yom-  need,  according  to  his  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus."  And  Rom.  ix. 
23,  "  And  that  he  miglit  make  known  the  riches  of  his  gloiy,  on  the  vessels  of 
mercy."  In  this,  and  the  foregoing  verse,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  two  things,  his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.  The  former,  on  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  verse  22.  The  latter,  which  he  calls  the  riches  of  his  glory, 
on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  verse  23.  So  when  Moses  says,  "  I  beseech  thee  show 
me  thy  glory  f^  God,  granting  his  request,  makes  answer,  '  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee,"     Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.* 

What  we  find  in  John  xii.  23 — 32,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  The  words  and  behavior  of  Christ,  which  we  have  an  account  of  here, 
argue  two  things- 

1.  That  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  men,  was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimate- 
ly aimed  at  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  he  went  through  for  our  redemption, 
(and  consequently,  by  what  lias  been  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of  the 
work  of  creation.)  The  very  same  things  which  were  observed  before  in  this 
passage  {^Chapter  2d,  Section  3d)  concerning  God's  glory,  are  equally,  and  in 
the  same  manner  observable,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there 
observed,  that  Christ  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  soul,  in  the  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  most  extreme  difficulties  which  attended  his  undertaking,  com- 
forts himself  in  a  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in  view. 
It  was  observed  that  the  glory  of  God  is  therefore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by 
him,  as  what  his  soul  supported  itself  and  rested  in,  as  this  great  end.  And  at 
the  same  time,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  salvation  of  men  men- 
tioned and  insisted  on,  as  the  end  of  these  great  labors  and  sufferings,  which 
satisfied  his  soul,  in  the  prospect  of  undergoing  them.  Compare  the  23d  and 
24th  verses;  and  also  the  28th  and  29th  verses  ;  verse  31,  and  32.     And, 

2.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's 
salvation,  are  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  on  this  occasion  in  jtist  the  same  manner, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnatural,  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  two  distinct 
things.  Such  is  the  connection,  that  what  he  says  of  the  latter  must  most 
naturally  be  understood  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He  first  speaks  of  his  own 
glory  and  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  the  great  end  that  should  be  obtained  by 
what  he  is  about  to  suffer ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies  what  he  says  on  this 
m  what  he  expresses  of  the  salvation  of  men  that  shall  be  obtained  by  it.     Thus 

•  Dr.  Goodwin  observes  (Vol.  I.  of  his  works,  I'art  2d  page  166),  that  riches  of  grace  are  called  riches 
01  glory  in  Scripture.  "The  Scripture,"  says  ho,  "  speaks  of  riches  of  glory  in  Eph.  iii.  16,  '  That  lie 
would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory  ;'  yet  eminently  mercy  is  there  intended  :  for  it  is 
that  which  God  bestows,  and  which  the  apostle  there  prayeth  for.  And  he  calls  his  mercy  there  his  glory, 
as  elsewhere  he  doth,  as  being  the  most  eminent  excellency  in  God.  That  in  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  compared,  is 
observal)le.  In  the22d  verse,  where  the  a,-postlc  speaks  of  God's  making  known  the  powerof  his  wrath,  saifb 
he,  '  God  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  aai  make  his  power  luiown.'  But  in  verse  23d,  when  he  comes  tc 
spe^k  of  mercy,  he  saith,  '  That  he  n  '.f  y  make  known  the  riches  ;*'  his  glory,  on  tiie  vessels  of  mercv 

Vol.  II.  32 
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in  the  23d  verse  he  says,  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Ma),  jhoiild  Le 
n-lorifietl"  And  in  what  next  follows,  he  evidently  shows  how  he  was  ^o  be 
glorified,  or  wherein  his  glory  consisted  :  "  Verily,  verily  1  say  unto  you,  except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  As  much  fruit  is  the  glory  of  the  seed,  so  is  th" 
multitude  of  redeemed  ones,  which  should  spring  from  his  death,  his  glory.* 
So  concerning  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  the  iHh,  and  following  verses :  "  Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  fiom  this  hour.  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  ii 
again."  In  an  assurance  of  this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Christ  was  |^eatly 
comforted,  and  his  soul  even  exulted  under  the  view  of  his  approaching  sufferings. 
And  what  this  o-lorv  was.  in  which  Christ's  soul  was  so  comforted  on  this  occasion, 
his  own  words  which  he  then  spake,  plainly  show.  When  the  people  said  it 
thundered,  and  others  said  an  angel  spake  to  him,  then  Christ  explains  the  matter 
to  them,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice  meant.  Verses  30 — 32,  "  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  By  this  behavior, 
and  these  speeches  of  our  Redeemer,  it  appears  that  the  expressions  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  sanctification  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  especially  that 
glory  of  his,  and  his  Father,  which  was  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  for 
which  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame;  and  that  this  glor)-,  es- 
pecially, was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  in  obtaining  which  end  he  was 
satisfied,  as^reeable  to  Isa.  liii.  10,  11. 

This  is  ao-reeable  to  what  has  been  just  observed,  of  God's  glory  being  so 
often  represented  by  an  effulgence,  or  emanation,  or  communication  of  light, 
from  a  luminary  or  fountain  of  light.  What  can  be  thought  of,  that  so  natural- 
ly and  aptly  represents  the  emanation  of  the  internal  glory  of  God  ;  or  the  flow- 
ino-  forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infinite  fulness  of  good  that  is  in 
God  ?  Light  is  ver)-  often  in  Scripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happiness,  and  for 
good  in  general.f 

Again  the  word  glory,  as  applied  to  God  in  Scripture,  implies  the  view  or 
knowledge  of  God's  excellency.  The  exhibition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  be- 
holders. The  manifestation  of  glory,  the  emanation  or  effulgence  of  brightness, 
has  relation  to  the  eye.  Light  or  brightness  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
sense  of  seeinor :  we  see  the  lummary  by  its  light.  And  knowledge  is  often 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  light.  The  w^ord  glory  very  often  in  Scripture  signi- 
fies or  implies  honor,  as  any  one  may  soon  see  by  casting  his  eye  on  a  concord- 
ance.! But  honor  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him 
who  hath  the  honor.  And  this  is  often  more  especially  sicrnified  by  the  word 
glon/,  when  applied  to  God.  Num.  xiv.  21,  "  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  all  the  earth  shall  see  the 
manifestations  I  will  make  of  my  perfect  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  of 

•  Here  may  be  remembered  what  was  before  observed  of  the  church's  being  so  often  spoken  of  as  the 
glory  and  fulness  of  Christ.  ,   ■    ,•  „    ,,  -      ,       „     ,      l 

+  Isa.  VI.  3,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Ine  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  In  the  ori- 
ginal, "  His  glory  is  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  ;"  which  signifies  much  more  than  the  words  of  the 
translation.  God's  dory,  consistinz  especially  in  his  holiness,  is  that,  in  the  sight  or  communications  of 
which,  man's  fulness,  i.  e.,  his  holiness  and  happness,  consists.  By  God's  glory  here,  there  .-seems  to  be 
respect  to  tnat  train,  or  those  effulgent  beams  that  filled  the  temple  :  these  beams  signify  mg  God's  glory 
shining  forth,  and  communicated.  This  effulgence  or  communication  is  the  fulness  of  all  intelligem 
creatures,  who  have  no  fulness  of  their  own, 

■*  See  particularly  Heb.  iii.  3. 
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my  infinite  excellence.  This  appears  by  the  context.  So  Ezek.  xxxix.  2^  - 
23,  "  And  I  will  set  ray  glory  among  the  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall 
yee  my  judgment  that  I  have  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 
So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  And  the  hea- 
then shall  laioir,  that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  captivit}'  for  their  iniquity." 
And  it  is  manifest  in  many  places,  where  we  read  of  God's  glorifying  himsel', 
or  of  his  being  glorified,  that  one  thing  directly  intended  is,  a  manifesting  or 
making  known  his  divine  greatness  and  excellency. 

Again,  glory,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Sciipture,  often  signifies  or  implies 
praise.  This  appears  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  glory  very  often  sig- 
nifies honor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  with  praise,  viz.,  high  esteem  and 
respect  of  heart,  and  the  expression  and  testimony  of  it  in  words  and  actions. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  the  words  glory  and  praise.,  are  often  used  as  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture.  Psal.  1.  23,  "  Whoso  oiFereth  praise,  glorifieth  me." 
Psal.  xxii.  23,  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him  ;  all  ye  seed  of  Israel,  glori- 
fy him."  Isa.  xlii.  8,  "My  glory  I  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praise  to 
graven  images."  Verse  12,  "  Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare 
his  praise  in  the  islands."  Isa.  xlviii.  9 — 11,  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I 
defer  mine  anger ;  for  my  praise  will  1  refrain  for  thee. — For  mine  own  sake 
will  I  do  it ;  for,  I  will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Jer.  xiii.  11,  "  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a 
glory."  Eph.  i.  6,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  Verse  12,  "  To 
tlie  praise  of  his  glory."  So  verse  14.  The  phrase  is  apparently  equivalent  to 
that,  Phil.  i.  11,  "  Which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 
2  Cor.  iv.  15,  "  That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through  the  thanksgiving  oi 
many,  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.'' 

It  is  manifest  the  praise  of  God,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  implies 
the  high  esteem  and  love  of  the  heart,  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  and  compla- 
cence in  his  excellence  and  perfection.  This  must  be  so  manifest  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular places. 

It  also  implies  joy  in  God,  or  rejoicing  in  his  perfections,  as  is  manifest  by 
Psal.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous,  for  praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright."  How  often  do  we  read  of  singing  praise  ?  But  singing  is  commonly 
an  expression  of  joy.  It  is  called  making  a  joyful  noise,  Psal.  Ixvi.  1,  2,  and 
xcvi.  4,  5.  And  as  it  is  often  used,  it  implies  gratitude  or  love  to  God  for  his 
benefits  to  us.     Psal.  xxx.  12,  and  many  other  places. 

Having  thus  considered  what  is  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  glory  of  God,  a^ 
we  find  it  used  in  Scripture  ;  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
God. 

And  I  observe  that  it  is  manifest  that  God's  name  and  his  glory,  at  least 
very  often,  signify  the  same  thing  in  Scripture.  As  it  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  glory  of  God,  that  it  sometimes  signifies  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity  ;  the  same  might  be  shown  of  the  name  of  God,  if  it  were  needful  in  this 
place.  But  that  the  name  and  glory  of  God  are  often  equipollent  expressions 
is  manifest  by  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19.  When  Moses  says,  '•  I  beseech  thee,  show 
me  thy  glory,"  and  God  grants  his  request,  he  says, "  I  will  proclaim  the  /mme 
of  the  Lord  before  thee."  Psal.  viii.  1,  "  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth  !  W^ho  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens."  Psal.  Ixxix.  9, 
"  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  ;  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake."  Psal.  cii.  15,  "  So  the  heathen 
shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  kings  of  the  eai'th,  thy  glory" 
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Psal.  cxlviii.  13,  "  His  name  alone  is  excellent,  and  his  plory  is  atrv^  the  errth 
and  heaven."  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  "  For  my  7iame\s  sake  will  I  defer  inine  anger 
'Tid  lor  my  praise  will  I  retrain  for  thee."  Verse  11,"  For  mine  own  sake,  even 
lor  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it  ,•  for  how  should  my  7iame  be  polluted  ?  And  I 
will  not  give  my  glory  unto  another."  Isa.  xlix.  19,  "  They  shall  fear  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  west,  and  h\s  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun."  jtr  xiii. 
11,  "  That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name,  and  for  a.  praise,  and  for  aglrny." 
As  glory  often  implies  the  manifestation,  publication  and  knowledge  of  excel- 
lency, and  the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world  ;  so  it  is  evident  docs  name. 
Gen.  xi.  4,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name"  Deut.  xxvi.  19,  "  And  to  make  thee 
high  above  all  nations,  in  praise,  in  name,  and  in  honor."  See  2  Sam.  vii.  9, 
and  many  other  places. 

So  it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  sometimes  meant  much  the  same  thing  as 
praise,  by  several  places  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  as  Isa.  xlviii.  9,  Jer. 
xiii.  11,  Deut.  xxvi.  19  ;  and  also  by  Jer.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  shall  be  unto  me 
for  a  name,  a  praise  and  an  honor,  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
shall  hear  of  all  the  good  I  do  unto  them."  Zeph.  iii  20,  "  1  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the  earth." 

And  it  seems  that  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  Cod's  goodness  is  espe- 
cially called  his  name,  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  19  :  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee."  And  chap, 
xxxiv.  5 — 7,  "  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffer- 
ing and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,"  &c. 

And  the  same  illustrious  brightness  and  effulgence  in  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
that  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  above  the  mercy-seat  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  (or  rather  the  spiritual  divine  brightness  and  effulgence  repre- 
sented by  it),  which  is  so  often  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  is  also  often  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Because  God's  gloiy  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle, 
therefore  he  promises,  Exod.  xxix.  43,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glorj'."  And  the  temple 
was  called  the  house  of  God's  glory,  Isa.  Ix.  7.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of 
God  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  sanctuar}'.  Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place,  that 
God  chose  to  put  his  name  there  ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  cause  his  name 
to  inhabit  there.  So  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  our  translators.  As  Deut. 
xii.  11,  "Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there."  And  the  temple  is  often  spoken  of  as  built 
for  God's  name.  And  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  7,  the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling-place 
of  God's  name.  The  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of  God's 
name  or  glorj- :  Jer.  xiv.  21,  "  Do  not  abhor  us ;  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  thy  glory."  Here  God's  name  and  his  glory,  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  same. 


SECTION  VI-. 


Showing  that  the  Ultimate  End  of  the  Creation  of  the  "World,  is  but  one,  and  what 

that  one  End  is. 

From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  last  section,  it  appears,  that  however 
the  last  end  of  the  creation  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip+rre  under  various  denoraina- 
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tions  ;  yet  if  the  wliole  c:  what  is  said  relating  to  this  affair,  be  duly  weighed, 
and  one  part  compared  with  another,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
design  oi'  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  seem  to  be  to  represent  God's  ultimate  end 
as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For  though  it  be  signified  by  various  names,  yet  they 
appear  not  to  be  names  of  different  things,  but  various  names  involving  each 
other  in  their  meaning  ;  either  ditferent  names  of  the  same  thing,  or  n;unes  of 
several  parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  same  whole  viewed  in  various  lights,  or 
in  its  dillbrent  respects  and  relations.  For  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scripture  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God's  works,  is  included  in  thai 
one  phrase,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the  name  by  which  the  last  end  of 
God's  works  is  most  commonly  called  in  Scripture  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  name 
vhich  most  aptly  signifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  signified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  God,  when  spoken  of  as  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  all  God's  works,  is 
the  emanation  and  true  external  expression  of  God's  internal  glory  and  fulness ; 
meaning  by  his  fulness,  what  has  already  been  explained.  Or,  in  other  words, 
God's  internal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  just  exhibition,  or  external  existence 
of  it.  It  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  these  definitions ; 
but  perhaps  an  obscurity  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imperfection  of 
language,  and  words  being  less  fitted  to  express  things  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 
And  therefore  the  thing  may  possibly  be  better  understood,  by  using  many 
words  and  a  variety  of  expressions,  by  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  parts,  than  by  any  short  definition. 

There  is  included  in  this,  the  exercise  of  God's  perfections  to  produce  a 
proper  effect,  in  opposition  to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual  ;  as 
his  power  being  eternally  without  any  act  or  fruit  of  that  power  ;  his  wisdom 
eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wise  production,  or  prudent  disposal  of  any  thing, 
&c.  The  manifestation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  understandings.  The 
communication  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature.  The  creature's 
high  esteem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  andjov  in  God,  and  the  proper 
exercises  and  expressions  of  these. 

These  at  first  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  things  :  but  if  we  more 
closely  consider  the  matter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety  of 
views  and  relations.  They  are  all  but  the  emanation  of  God's  glory  ;  or  the 
excellent  brightness  and  fulness  of  the  Divinity  diffused,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were,  enlarged  ;  or,  in  one  word,  existing  nd  extra.  God's  exercising  his  per- 
fection to  produce  a  proper  effect,  is  not  distinct  from  the  emanation  or  commu- 
nication of  his  fulness  ;  for  this  is  the  effect,  viz.,  his  fulness  communicated,  and 
the  producing  this  effect  is  the  communication  of  his  fulness  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  effectual  exerting  of  God's  perfection,  but  the  emanation  of  God's 
mternal  glory.  The  emanation  or  communication  is  of  the  internal  glory  or 
fulness  of  God  as  it  is.  Now  God's  internal  glory,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in 
his  understanding  or  will.  The  glory  or  fulness  of  his  understanding,  is  his 
knowledge.  The  internal  glory  and  fulness  of  God,  which  we  must  conceive 
of  as  having  its  special  seat  in  his  will,  is  his  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
whole  of  God's  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  his  infinite 
knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happiness. 
Indeed  there  are  a  great  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to  our  way  of  con- 
ceiving or  talking  of  them  ,  but  all  may  be  reduced  to  these,  or  to  the  degree, 
circumstances  and  relations  of  these.  We  have  no  conception  of  God's  power, 
different  from  the  degree  of  these  things,  with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effectSi 
jrod's  infinity  is  not  so  properly  a  distinct  kind  of  good  in  God,  but  only  ex- 
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pi  esses  the  degree  of  the  gof>o  there  is  in  him.  So  God's  eternitj*  is  i)ot  a  distinct 
good  ;  but  is  the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  still  the  same  good, 
with  a  negation  of  change.  So  that,  as  I  said,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  isthf 
fulness  of  his  understanding,  consisting  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  fulness  of  his 
will,  consisting  in  his  virtue  and  happiness.  And  therefore  the  eternal  glory  of 
God  consists  in  the  communication  of  these.  The  communication  of  his  knowledge 
is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  of  himself;  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  M'liich 
the  fulness  oi  God's  understanding  chiefly  consists.  And  thus  we  see  how  tlie 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  their  seeing  and 
knowing  it,  is  not  distinct  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God's  fulness, 
but  clearly  implied  in  it.  Again,  the  communication  of  God's  virtue  or  holiness 
is  principally  in  communicating  the  love  of  himself,  (which  appears  by  what  has 
before  been  observed.)  And  thus  we  see  how,  not  only  the  creature's  seeing  and 
knowing  God's  excellence,  but  also  supremely  esteeming  and  loving  him,  belongs 
to  the  communication  of  God's  fulness.  And  the  communication  of  God's  joy 
and  happiness,  consists  chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that  happiness 
and  joy,  which  consists  in  rejoicing  in  God,  and  in  his  glorious  excellency  ;  for 
in  such  joy  God's  own  happiness  does  principally  consist.  And  in  these  things, 
viz.,  in  knowing  God's  excellency,  loving  God  for  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it  ;  and 
in  the  exercise  and  expression  of  these,  consists  God's  honor  and  praise;  so  that 
these  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  emanation 
of  his  internal  glory.  And  though  we  suppose  all  these  things,  which  <:eem  li 
be  so  various,  are  signified  by  that  glory,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
last  end  of  all  God's  works ;  yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  no  irreater,  and  no  other 
variety  in  it,  than  in  the  internal  and  essential  glory  of  God  itself.  God's  inter- 
nal glory  is  partly  in  his  unclerstanding,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this  internal 
glory,  as  seated  in  the  will  of  God,  unplies  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness  ; 
both  are  evidently  God's  glory,  according  to  the  use  of  the  phrase.  So  that  as 
God's  external  glory  is  only  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  variety 
necessarily  follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appears  that  here  there  is  no  other 
variety  or  distinction,  but  what  necessarily  arises  from  the  distinct  faculties  of 
the  creature,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God  ;  even  as  having  these  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will.  God  com- 
municates himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  glory  ;  and  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  in  giving  him  holiness, 
consisting  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving  the  creature  happiness, 
chiefly  consisting  in  joy  in  God.  These  are  the  sum  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulness,  called  in  Scripture  the  glory  of  God.  The  first  part  of  this  glory  is 
called  truth,  the  latter,  g-race.  John  i.  14,  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  triithy 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  and  last  end  of  God's  works  which  is  so  variously 
expressed  in  Scripture,  is  indeed  but  one  ;  and  this  oiip  end  is  most  properly  and 
comprehensively  called,  thk  glokv  of  God  ;  by  which  name  it  ismost  commonly 
called  in  Scripture  :  and  is  fitly  compared  to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  light 
from  a  luminar}',  by  which  this  gloiy  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture. Light  is  the  external  expression,  exhibition  and  manifestation  of  the 
excellency  of  the  luminary,  of  the  sun  for  instance  :  it  is  the  abundant,  exten- 
sive emanation  and  communication  of  the  fulness  of  the  sun  to  innumerable  beings 
that  partake  rf  it.  It  is  by  this  that  the  sun  itself  is  seen,  and  his  glory  beheld, 
and  all  other  things  are  discovered  ;  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communica- 
tion from  the  sun,  that  surrounding  objects  receive  all  their  lustre,  beauty  and 
brightness-     It  is  by  this  that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receiveB  life,  comfort 
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<»nd  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  used  in  Scripture  to  represent  and  sigi:  ify  these 
three  tilings,  knowledge,  holiness  ami  happiness.  It  is  used  to  signify  know- 
icflge,  or  that  manifestation  and  evidence  by  which  knowledge  is  received, 
Psalm  xix.  8,  and  cxix.  105,  130.  Prov.  vi.  23.  Isaiah  viii.  20,  and  ix.  2, 
ind  xxix.  18.  Dan.  v.  11.  Eph.  v.  13,  "But  all  things  that  are  reproved 
are  made  manifest  by  the  light;  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is  light  " 
And  in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament  innumerable. 

It  is  used  to  signify  virtue  or  moral  good,  Job  xxv.  5,  and  other  places.  Ana 
It  is  abundantly  used  to  signify  comfort,  joy  and  happiness,  Esth.  \iii.  16,  Job 
xviii.  18,  and  many  other  places. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  those  things  which  are 
spoken  of  in  .Scripture  as  ultimate  ends  of  God's  works,  though  they  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  distinct,  are  all  plainly  to  be  reduced  to  this  one  thing,  viz., 
God's  internal  glory  or  fulness  extant  externally,  or  existing  in  its  emanation. 
And  though  God  in  seeking  this  end,  seeks  the  creature's  good  ;  yet  therein  ap- 
pears his  supreme  regard  to  himself. 

The  emanation  or  communication  of  the  divine  fulness,  consisting  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to  God, 
and  the  creature  ;  but  it  has  relation  to  God  as  its  fountain,  as  it  is  an  emanation 
from  God  ;  and  as  the  communication  itself,  or  thing  communicated,  is  somethino- 
divine,  something  of  God,  something  of  his  internal  fulness,  as  the  water  in  the 
stream  is  something  of  the  fountain,  and  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  are  something 
of  the  su.n.  And  again,  they  have  relation  to  God,  as  they  have  respect  to  him 
as  their  object  ;  for  the  knowledge  communicated  is  the  knowledge  of  God  j 
and  so  God  is  the  object  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  communicated  is  the 
love  of  God  ;  so  God  is  the  object  of  that  love,  and  the  happiness  communicated 
\s  joy  in  God  ;  and  so  he  is  the  object  of  the  joy  communicated.  In  the  crea- 
ture's knowing,  esteeming,  loving,  rejoicing  in,  and  praising  God,  the  glory  of 
God  is  both  exhibited  and  acknowledged  ;  his  fulness  is  received  and  returned. 
Here  is  both  an  emanation  and  remanation.  The  refulgence  shines  upon  and 
into  the  creature,  and  is  reflected  back  to  the  luminary.  The  beams  of  glory 
come  from  God,  and  are  something  of  God,  and  are  refunded  back  again  to  their 
original.  So  that  the  whole  is  of  God,  and  in  God,  and  to  God,  and  God  is  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  in  this  atFair. 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  respect  to  the  creature  in  these  things  ; 
yet  his  respect  to  himself  and  to  the  creature  in  this  matter,  are  not  properly  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  a  double  and  divided  respect  of  God's  heart.  What  has 
been  said  in  Chap.  I.  Sect.  3,  4,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  briefly  to  say  a  few  things ;  though  they  are  mostly 
implied  in  what  has  been  said  already. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  world,  he  had  respect  to  that  emanatio:: 
of  his  glory,  which  is  actually  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  just  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  all  that  belongs  to  it,  both  with  regard  to  its  relation  to  himself,  and 
the  creature.  He  had  regard  to  it,  as  an  emanation  from  himself,  and  a  com- 
munication of  himself,  and  as  the  thing  communicated,  in  its  nature  returned  to 
himself,  as  its  final  term.  And  he  had  regard  to  it  also,  as  the  emanation  was 
to  the  creature,  and  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  creature,  as  its  sub- 
ject. And  God  had  regard  to  it  in  this  manner,  as  he  had  a  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  value  for  his  own  infinite,  internal  glory.  It  was  this  value  for 
himself  that  caused  him  to  value  and  seek  that  his  internal  glory  should  flow 
forth  from  himself.  It  was  from  his  value  for  his  glorious  perfections  of  Avis- 
iora  and  righteousness,  &c.,  that  he  valued  the  proper  exercise  and  effect  of 
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these  perfections,  in  wise  arJ  righteous  acts  and  effects.  It  was  from  his  in- 
finite value  for  his  internal  glory  and  fulness,  that  he  valued  the  thing  itseh", 
which  is  communicated,  which  is  something  of  the  same,  extant  in  the  creature. 
Thus,  because  he  infinitely  values  his  own  glory,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  love  to  himself,  and  complacence  and  joy  in  himself;  he  therefore  val- 
ued the  image,  communication  or  participation  of  these,  in  the  creature.  Ami 
it  is  because  he  values  himself,  that  he  delights  in  the  knowledge,  and  love,  an.i 
joy  of  the  creature  ;  as  being  himself  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  love  and 
complacence.  For  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  true  esteem  and  love 
of  any  person  or  being:  (suppose  a  son  or  frienti)  that  we  should  approve  and 
value  others'  esteem  ot^'the  same  object,  and  disapprove  and  dislike  the  contrary. 
For  the  same  reason  is  it  the  consequence  of  a  being's  esteem  and  love  of  him- 
self, that  he  should  approve  of  others"  esteem  and  love  of  himself 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  God  should  seek  the  good  of  the  creature, 
consisting  in  the  creature's  knowledge  and  holiness,  and  even  his  happiness, 
from  a  supreme  regard  to  himself;  as  his  happiness  arises  from  that  which  is 
an  image  and  participation  of  God's  own  beauty ;  and  consists  in  the  creature's 
exercising  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and  complacence  in  him  ;  in  beholding 
God's  glory,  in  esteeming  and  loving  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercis- 
ing and  testifying  love  and  supreme  respect  to  God  ;  which  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  creature's  exalting  God  as  his  chief  good,  and  making  him  his  su- 
preme end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God's  fulness  which  God  intended  in  the 
creation,  and  which  actually  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its 
object,  and  the  creature  is  the  subject  of  the  fulness  communicated,  and  is  the 
creature's  good  ;  and  was  also  regarded  as  such,  when  God  sought  it  as  the 
end  of  his  works ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  even  in  so  doing,  he 
did  not  make  himself  his  end.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  God's  respect  to 
the  creature's  good,  and  his  respect  to  himself,  is  not  a  divided  respect ;  but 
ooth  are  united  in  one,  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature  aimed  at,  is  happiness 
in  union  with  himself.  The  creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happiness 
which  God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  one  with  God.  The  more 
happiness  the  greater  the  union :  when  the  happiness  is  perfect,  the  union  is 
perfect.  And  as  the  happiness  will  be  increasing  to  eternity,  the  union  will 
become  more  and  more  strict  and  perfect ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  be- 
tween God  the  Father,  and  the  Son ;  who  are  so  united,  that  their  interest  is 
perfectly  one.  If  the  happiness  of  the  creature  be  considered  as  it  will  be,  in 
the  whole  of  the  creature's  eternal  duration,  with  all  the  infinity  of  its  progress, 
and  infinite  increase  of  nearness  and  union  to  God  ;  in  this  view  the  creature 
must  be  looked  upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  strictness. 

If  God  has  respect  to  something  in  the  creature,  which  he  views  as  of  ever- 
lasting duration,  and  as  rising  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  with  constantly  diminishing  (but  perhaps  an  increasing)  celerity; 
then  he  has  respect  to  it,  as  in  the  whole,  of  infinite  height,  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time,  when  it  can  be  said  already  to  have  come  to  such 
a  height. 

Let  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  be  represented  by  something  at  an 
infinite  height  above  us ;  and  the  eternally  increasing  union  of  the  saints  with 
God,  by  something  that  is  ascending  constantly  towards  that  infinite  height, 
movino-  upwards  with  a  given  velocity,  and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to  move  to  all 
eternity.  God,  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increasing  height,  views 
it  as  an  infinite  height.     And  if  he  has  respect  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  as  u 
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the  whole  of  it,  he  has  respect  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the  time  will 
never  come  when  it  can  be  said  it  has  already  arrived  at  this  infinite  height. 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progression  which  he  causes,  aims  atj 
or  tends  to.  If  there  be  many  things  supposed  to  be  so  made  and  appointed, 
that  by  a  constant  and  eternal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a  certain  centre ;  then 
it  appears  that  he  who  made  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  aimed  at 
that  centre,  that  term  of  their  motion,  to  which  they  eteinally  tend,  and  are 
eternally,  as  it  were,  striving  after.  And  if  God  be  this  centre,  then  God  aimed 
at  himself.  And  herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  first  author  of  their  beinp; 
and  motion,  so  he  is  the  last  end,  the  final  term,  to  which  is  their  ultimate  ten 
dency  and  aim. 

We  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  Creator  aimed  at,  in  the  being,  nature 
and  tendency  he  gives  the  creature,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  constantly 
aim  at  in  their  tendency  and  eternal  progress ;  though  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  it  can  be  said  it  is  attained  to,  in  the  most  absolutely  perfect  manner. 

But  if  strictness  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus  infinitely  exalted,  then 
the  creature  must  be  regarded  as  infinitely,  nearly,  and  closely  united  to  God, 
And  viewed  thus,  their  interest  must  be  viewed  as  one  with  God's  interest,  and 
so  is  not  regarded  properly  with  a  disjunct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  re? 
pect.  And  as  to  any  difficulty  of  reconciling  God's  not  making  the  creature 
his  ultimate  end,  with  a  respect  properly  distinct  from  a  respect  to  him,«elf,  with 
his  benevolence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creature's  obligation  to  gratibide,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Chap.  I.  Sec  4,  Object.  4,  where  this  objection  has 
been  considered  and  answered  at  large. 

If  by  reason  of  the  strictness  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  his  family,  their 
interest  may  be  looked  upon  as  one,  how  much  more  one  is  the  interest  of  Christ 
and  his  church  (whose  first  union  in  heaven  is  unspeakably  more  perfect  and 
exalted  than  that  of  an  earthly  father  and  his  family),  if  they  be  considered  with 
regard  to  their  eternal  and  increasing  union  !  Doubtless  it  may  jiistly  be  es- 
teemed as  so  much  one,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  and  5ought,  not 
vith  a  distinct  and  separate,  but  an  undivided  respect. 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the 
good  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  solid  objection  against  God's  aiming  at  an  infinitely  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  himself,  that  the  particular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can 
be  said,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfect.  God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the 
eternal  damnation  of  sinners  ;  which  will  be  satisfied  by  their  damnation,  con- 
sidered no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  But  yet  there 
never  will  come  that  particular  moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  justice  is 
satisfied.  But  if  this  does  not  satisfy  our  modern  freethinkers,  who  do  not  like 
the  talk  about  satisfying  justice  with  an  infinite  punishment ;  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  any,  that  God,  in  glorifying  the  saints  in  heaven  with  eternal 
felicity,  aims  to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  benevolence,  by  the  bestowment  of 
a  good  infinitely  valuabla  because  eternal ;  and  yet  there  never  will  come  the 
moment,  when  it  can  be  said,  that  now  this  infinitely  valuable  good  has  been 
actually  bestowed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Showing  wherein  the  Essence  of  true  Virtue  consists. 

Whate'/er  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about  the  nature 
of  virtue,  yet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny  any  real  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something  beautiful,  or  rather  some  kind  of  beauty^ 
or  excellency. — It  is  not  all.  beauty,  that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow  :  but  some  beauty  belong- 
ing to  Beings  that  have  'perception  and  will. — It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind^ 
that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the  external  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  but  it  is  a  beauty  that 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  mind. — But  yet  perhaps  not  every  thing  that  may  be 
called  a  beauty  of  mind,  is  properly  called  virtue.     There  is  a  beauty  of  under- 
standing and  speculation.     There  is  something  in  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of 
great  philosophers  and  statesmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiful ;  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  is  most  commonly  meant  by  virtue.     But  virtue  is  the 
beauty*  of  those  qualities  and  acts  of  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  i.  e., 
such  as  are  attended  with  desert  or  worthiness  ol  praise,  or  blame.     Things  of 
this  sort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging 
merely  to  speculation ;  but  to  the  disposition  and  will,  or  (to  use  a  general 
word,  I  suppose  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart.     Therefore  I  suppose,  I 
shall  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion,  when  I  say,  that  virtue  is  the  beauty  - 
of  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  those  actions  which  proceed  from 
them.     So  that  when  it  is  inquired,  What  is  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ? — this  is 
the  same  as  to  inquire,  what  that  is  which  renders  any  habit,  disposition,  or  ex- 
ercise of  the  heart  truly  beautiful.     I  use  the  phrase  true  virtue,  and  speak  of 
things  truly  beautiful,  because  I  suppose  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  that 
there   is   a   distinction  to  be   made   between   some  things  which   are   truly 
virtuous,  and  others  which  only  seem  to  be  virtuous,  through  a  partial  and 
imperfect  view  of  things:    that  some  actions  and  dispositions  appear  beau- 
tiful, if  considered  partially  and  superficially,  or  with  regard  to  some  things 
belonging  to  them,  and  in  some  of  their  circumstances  and  tendencies,  which 
would  appear  otherwise  in  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  view,  wherein 
they  are  seen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  connections 
in  the  universality  of  things. — There  is  a  general  and  a  particular  beauty.     By 
a  particular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  con- 
sidered only  with  regard  to  its  connection  with,  and  tendency  to  some  particular 
things  within  a  limited,  and,  as  it  were,  a  private  sphere.    And  a  general  beauty 

*  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  it  wowld  not  he  more  coirect  to  say  that  virtue  consists  in  those  acli* 
of  the  raiu'J    in    themselves  ;  lieauty  properly  denoting  their  cfiality. — Editoe. 
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is  that  by  which  a  thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  most  perfectly,  corop 
prehensiveiy  and  universally,  with  regard  to  all  its  tendencies,  and  its  connections 
with  every  thing  it  stands  related  to.  The  former  may  be  without  and  against 
the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  talcen  only  by  themselves,  and  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  may  be  harmonious;  which  when  considered  with 
respect  to  all  the  notes  in  the  tune,  or  the  entire  series  of  sounds  they  are  con- 
nected with,  mfiy  be  very  discordant  and  disagreeable. — (Of  which  more  after- 
wards.)— That  ou/y,  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true  virtue,  which  is  that^ 
belonging  to  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  Being,  that  is  beautiful  by  a  general 
beauty,  or  beautiful  in  a  comprehensive  view  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  related  to 
every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are 
inquiring  concerning  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  viz.,  wherein  this  true  and  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist — this  is  my  answer  to  the 
inquiry  : 

True  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general 
Or  perhaps  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity  and  union 
of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  that  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good 
will. 

The  things  which  were  before  observed  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  naturally 
lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it.  If  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general 
goodness  and  beauty  of  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  that,  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  universal  tendency,  and  as  related 
to  every  thing  that  it  stands  in  connection  with ;  what  can  it  consist  in,  but  a 
consent  and  good  will  to  Being  in  general  ? — Beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord 
and  dissent,  but  in  consent  and  agreement.  And  if  eveiy  intelligent  Being  is 
some  way  related  to  Being  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of 
existence :  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole  ;  what  can  its  general 
and  true  btauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the  great  whole  ? 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  supposed  as  a  union  of  heart  to  some  particular 
Being,  or  number  of  Beings,  disposing  it  to  benevolence  to  a  private  circle  or 
system  of  Beings,  which  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole :  not  implying  a 
tendency  to  a  union  with  the  great  system,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  \^'ith 
enmity  towards  Being  in  general ;  this  I  suppose  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  :  although  it  may  in  some  respects  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in 
a  confined  and  contracted  view  of  things. — But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists,  that  virtue  most 
essentially  consists  in  love.  And  I  suppose,  it  is  owned  by  the  most  considera- 
ble writers,  to  consist  in  general  love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  affection  :  though 
it  seems  to  me,  the  meaning  of  some  in  this  affair  is  not  sufficiently  explained, 
which  perhaps  occasions  some  error  or  confusion  in  discourses  on  this  subject. 

When  I  say,  true  virtue  consists  in  love  to  Being  in  general,  I  shall  not  be 
likely  to  be  understood,  that  no  one  act  of  the  mind  or  exercise  of  love  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  Being  in  general,  or  the  great  system  of 
imiversal  existence,  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object :  so  that  no  exercise  of 
love  or  kind  affection  to  any  one  particular  Being,  that  is  but  a  small  part  of  this 
■whole,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  But,  that  the  nature  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  a  disposition  to  benevolence  towards  Being  in  general. 
Though,  from  such  a  disposition  may  arise  exercises  of  love  to  particular  Beings, 
as  objects  are  presented  and  occasions  arise.  No  wonder,  that  he  who  is  of  a 
generally  benevolent  disposition,  should  be  more  dispa<!ed  than  another  to  have 
his  heart  moved  with  benevolent  affection  to  particular  persons,  whom  he  is 
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acquainted  and  conversant  with,  and  from  whom  arise  the  greatest  and  most 
frequent  occasions  lor  exciting  his  benevolent  temper.  But  my  meaning  is,  tLat 
00  atFections  towards  particular  persons  or  Beings  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
out  such  as  arise  from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  or 
f'ame  of  mind,  wherein  consists  a  disposition  to  love  Being  in  general. 

And  perhaps  it  is  needless  for  mo  to  give  notice  to  my  readers,  that  when  I 
5peak  of  an  intelligent  Being's  having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  disposed 
71  Being  in  general,  I  thereby  mean  intelligent  Being  in  general.  Not  inani- 
mate things,  or  Beings  that  have  no  perception  or  will,  which  are  not  properly 
capable  objects  of  benevolence. 

Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence  and  love  of  com- 
placence. Love  of  benevolence  is  that  affection  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any 
Being,  which  causes  it  to  incline  to  its  well  being,  or  disposes  it  to  desire  and 
take  pleasure  in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  not  always  the  ground  of  this  propen- 
sity :  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  benevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  the 
welfare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful ;  unless  mere  existence  be 
accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevolence  or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  objects,  but  to 
their  existence  :  so  as  to  be  the  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  their  beauty, 
rather  than  they  the  foundation  of  God's  benevolence  ;  as  it  is  supposed  that  it 
is  God's  goodness  which  moved  him  to  give  them  both  Being  and  beauty.  So 
that  if  all  virtue  primarily  consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  Being,  which  is 
exercised  in  benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is  so 
extended  as  to  include  a  propensity,  not  only  to  Being  actually  existing,  and 
actually  beautiful,  but  to  possible  Being,  so  as  to  incline  him  to  give  Being, 
beauty  and  hap[)iness.  But  not  now  to  insist  particularly  on  this.  What  I 
would  have  observed  at  present,  is,  that  it  must  be  allowed,  benevolence  doth 
not  necessarily  presuppose  beauty  in  its  object. 

What  is  commonly  called  love  of  complacence,  presupposes  beauty.  For  it 
is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty ;  or  complacence  in  the  person  or  Being  belov- 
ed for  his  beauty. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  virtue  consists  in  love, 
then  it  is  a  plain  inconsistence,  to  suppose  that  virtue  primarily  consists  in  any 
love  to  its  object ybr  its  beauty  ;  either  in  a  love  of  complacence,  which  is  de- 
light in  a  Being  for  his  beauty,  or  in  a  love  of  benevolence,  that  has  the  beauty 
of  its  object  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  beauty 
of  intelligent  beings  primarily  consists  in  love  to  beauty  ;  or,  that  their  virtue 
first  of  all  consists  in  their  love  to  virtue.  Which  is  an  inconsistence,  and  going 
in  a  circle.  Because  it  makes  virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  fii-st 
motive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  consists,  or  wherein  the  very  first 
virtue  consists ;  or,  it  supposes  the  first  virtue  to  be  the  consequence  and  effect 
of  virtue.  So  that  virtue  is  originally  the  foundation  and  exciting  cause  of  the 
very  beginning  or  first  Being  of  virtue.  Which  makes  the  first  virtue,  both  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence,  both  cause  and  effect  of  itself*  Doubtless  virtue 
primarily  consists  in  something  else  besides  any  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue. 
If  virtue  consists  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then  virtue,  the  thing  loved,  is  the 
love  of  virtue :  so  that  virtue  must  consist  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue. 

»  Mr.  E.'s  idea  here  appears  to  be  that  virtue  must  exist  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  virtuous  object 
on  which  it  can  complaisantly  terminate.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  with  respect  to  the  duty.  But  this 
docs  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  first  act  of  virtue  m  a  creature  may  be  delisht 
a  virtue  as  it  is  in  God. — Ed. 
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And  if  it  be  inquired,  wrjirt  that  virtue  is,  which  virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  \lit 
love  of,  it  must  be  answered,  it  is  the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  must  be  the 
\)ve  of  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  For  there  is  no 
end  of  going  back  in  a  circle.  We  never  come  to  any  beginning,  or  foundation. 
For  it  is  without  beginning  and  hangs  on  nothing. 

Therefore  if  the  essence  of  virtue  or  beaut)-  of  mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  love^  it  must  primarily  consist  in  something  dijferent  both  from  rom^ 
placence,  whi(  h  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  also  from  any  benevolence  that  has 
the  beauty  of  its  c  bject  for  its  foundation.  Because  it  is  absurd,  to  say  that  vir- 
tue is  primarily  and  first  of  all  the  consequence  of  itself.  For  this  makes  virtue 
prunarily  prior  to  itself. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  consist  in  gratitude  ;  or  one  Being's  benevolerK;f 
to  another  for  his  benevolence  to  him.  Because  this  implies  the  same  inconsis- 
tence. For  it  supposes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is  the  cause  of 
gratitude.  Theretbre  the  first  benevolence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has 
none  prior  to  it,  cannot  be  gratitude. 

Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  primary 
object  of  virtuous  love  is  Being,  simply  considered  ;  or,  that  true  virtue  primarily 
consists,  not  in  love  to  any  particular  Beings,  because  of  their  virtue  or  beauty, 
nor  in  gratitude,  because  they  love  us ;  but  in  a  propensity  and  union  of  heart 
to  Being  simply  considered ;  exciting  absolute  benevolence  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
to  Being  in  general.-  I  say,  true  virtue /?r/7narz7^  consists  in  this.  For  1  am  far 
from  asserting  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  other  love  than  this  absolute 
benevolence.  But  I  would  express  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  particulars. 

The  first  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  Being,  simply  considered  :  and 
if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  its  object,  then  Being  in  genera/  is  its  object ;  and 
the  thing  it  has  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the  highest  good  of  Being  in  gene- 
ral. And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  ever}'  individual  Being  unless  it  be  conceiA'- 
ed  as  not  consistent  with  the  hi^i-hest  good  of  Being  in  general.  In  which  case 
the  2;ood  of  a  particular  Being,  or  some  Beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  good  of  Being  in  general.  And  particularly  if  there  be  any  Being 
that  is  looked  upon  as  statedly  and  irreclaimably  opposite  and  an  enemy  to  Be- 
ing in  general,  then  consent  and  adherence  to  Being  in  general  will  induce  the 
truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  that  Being,  and  to  oppose  it. 

And  further,  if  Being,  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object  of  a  truly  virtu- 
ous benevolence,  then  that  Being  who  has  most  of  Being,  or  has  the  greatest 
share  of  existence,  other  things  being  equal,  so  far  as  such  a  Being  is  exhibited 
to  our  faculties  or  set  in  our  view,  will  have  the  greatest  share  of  the  propensity 
and  benevolent  afFection  of  the  heart.  I  say,  other  things  being  equal,  especially 
because  there  is  a  secondary  object  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  presently.  Which  is  one  thing  that  must  be  considered  as  the  ground 
or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  benevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  its  first  exer- 
cise is  nothing  else  but  Being's  uniting  consent,  or  propensity  to  Being ;  appearing 
true  and  pure  by  its  extending  to  Being  in  general,  and  inclining  to  the  gem  ral 
highest  good,  and  to  each  Being,  whose  welfare  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
general  good,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existence*  understood,  other  thiixgs 
being  equal. 

•  I  SAy,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  existence,  because  one  Being  raay  have  more  existence  thau  t.n 
other,  as  he  raay  be  greater  than  another.  That  which  is  great,  has  more  existence,  and  is  I'urther  ftou 
nothing,  than  that  which  is  little.  One  Being  may  have  evei7  thing  positive  belonging  to  it,  or  every  thing 
■which  goes  to  its  positive  existence  (in  opposition  to  defect)  in  a  higher  degree  than  another;  cj  a 
greater  "capacity  and  power,  greater  understanding,  every  faculty  and  every  positive  quality  in  a  h'ghei 
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The  second  object  of  a  virtuous  propensity  of  heart  is  benevolent  Being.  A 
secondary  ground  of  pure  benevolence  is  virtuous  benevolence  itself  in  its  object 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence,  sees  another  Being 
possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and 
draws  forth  greater  love  to  him,  than  merely  his  having  existence :  because  so 
far  as  the  Being  beloved  has  love  to  Being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  Being 
is,  as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends.  Being  in 
general  :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to  Being  in  gencTal  must  of 
necessity  have  complacence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to 
him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his 
own  heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as  its  own.  It 
is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  Being  in  general,  that  he  looks  on  a  benev- 
olent propensity  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
Being  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  good  will. 

But  several  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly  concerning  this  secondary 
ground  of  a  tiuly  virtuous  love. 

1.  That  loving  a  Being  on  this  ground  necessarily  arises  from  pure  benev- 
olence to  Being  in  general,  and  comes  to  the  same  thing.  For  he  that  has  a 
simple  and  pure  good  w^ill  to  general  entity  or  existence,  mu^t  love  that  temper 
in  others,  that  agrees  and  conspires  with  itself.  A  spirit  of  cohsent  to  Being  must 
agree  with  consent  to  Being.  That  which  truly  and  sincerely  seeks  the  good  of 
others,  must  approve  of,  and  love,  that  which  joins  w'ith  him  in  seeking  the  goot 
of  others. 

2.  This  which  has  been  noAV  mentioned  as  a  secondary  ground  of  virtuous 
love,  is  the  thing  wherein  true  moral  or  spiritual  beauty  primarily  consists.  Yea 
spiritual  beauty  consists  wholly  in  this,  and  the  various  qualities  and  exercises 
of  mind  which  proceed  from  it,  and  the  external  actions  which  proceed  fiom 
these  internal  qualities  and  exercises.  And  in  these  things  consists  all  true 
virtue,  viz.,  in  this  love  of  Being,  and  the  qualities  and  acts  which  arise 
from  it. 

3.  As  all  spiritual  beauty  lies  in  these  virtuous  principles  and  acts,  so  it  is 
primarily  on  this  account  they  are  beautiful,  viz.,  that  they  imply  consent  and 
vnion  with  Being  i?i  general.  This  is  the  primary  and  most  essential  Beauty  ol 
every  thing  that  can  justly  be  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  is  any  moral  ex- 
cellency in  the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  perfect  view  of  things.  I  say,  the  prima- 
ry and  most  essential  beautj' — because  there  is  a  secondary  and  inferior  sort  ol 
beauty  ;  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 

4.  This  spiritual  beauty,  that  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  a  virtuous  benev- 
olence, is  the  ground,  not  only  of  benevolence,  but  complacence,  and  is  iheprimary 
ground  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is  truly  virtuous.  Love  tc 
us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received,  may  be  a  secondary  ground.  But  this  is 
the  primary  objective  foundation  of  it. 

5.  It  must  be  noted,  that  the  degree  of  the  amiableness  or  valuableness  of 
true  virtue,  primarily  consisting  in  consent  and  a  benevolent  propensity'  of  heart 
to  Being  in  general,  in  the  eyes  of  one  that  is  influenced  by  such  a  spirit,  is  not 
in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  degree  of  benevolent  affection  seen,  but  in  a 
proportion  commmnded  of  the  greatness  of  the  benevolent  Being  or  the  degree 
of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevolence.  One  that  loves  Being  in  general,  will 
necessarily  value  good  will  to  Being  in  general,  wherever  he  sees  it.     But  if  he 

• 

legree.     An  nrrhcmgel  imisi  he  supposed  to  have  more  existence,  and  to  be  every  way  further  remi  ved 
from  nonentily,  than  a  worm,  or  a  flea. 
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sees  the  same  benevolence  in  two  Beings,  he  will  value  it  more  in  two,  than  m 
one  only.  Because  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being  in  general,  tc 
have  two  Beings  to  favor  it,  than  only  one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being 
that  favors  Being  :  both  together  having  more  Being  than  one  alone.  So,  if 
one  Being  be  as  great  as  two,  has  as  much  existence  as  both  together,  and  has 
the  same  degree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral than  if  there  were  general  benevolence  in  a  Being  that  had  but  half  that  share 
of  existence.  As  a  lari^e  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  same  degree  of  preciousness, 
'..  e.  with  the  same  excellent  quality  of  matter,  is  more  valuable  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  It  is  impossilile  that  any  one  should  truly  relish  this  beauty-,  consisting  in 
general  benevolence,  who  has  not  that  temper  himself.  I  have  observed,  that  if 
any  Being  is  possessed  of  such  a  temper,  he  will  unavoidably  be  pleased  with 
the  same  temper  in  another.  And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  such  a  spirit,  and  nothing  else,  which  will  relish  such  a  spirit.  For  if  a 
Being,  destitute  of  benevolence,  should  love  benevolence  to  B.nng  in  general,  it 
would  prize  and  seek  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Becausi,  to  love  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  good  of  Being  in  s^eneral.  would  imply  a  lovino;  and  prizing  the  good  of 
Being  in  general.  For  how  should  one  love  and  value  a  disposition  to  a  thing,  or  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  thing,  and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  tends  to  promote 
it — when  the  thing  itself  is  what  he  is  regardless  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  no? 
desires  to  ha 'e  promoted. 


CHAPTER    II 


Showing  how  that  Love,  wherein  true  Virtue  consists,  respects  the  Divme  Being  and 

created  Beings. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  true  virtue  must  chiefly  consist 
in  love  to  God  ;  the  Beingr  of  Beings,  infinitely  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings. 
This  appears,  whether  we  consider  the  piiraarj'  or  secondary  ground  of  virtuous 
love.  It  was  observed,  that  the Jirst  objective  ground  of  that  love  wherein  true 
virtue  consists,  is  Being,  simply  considered  :  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  that  Being  who  has  the  most  of  Being,  or  the  greatest  share  of  universal 
existence,  has  proportionably  the  greatest  share  of  virtuous  benevolence,  so  far 
as  such  a  Bemg  is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things  being 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  or  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Being.  So  that  all  other  Being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
soever, throughout  the  whole  universe,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  Divnne 
Being. 

And  if  we  consider  the  secondary  ground  of  love,  viz.,  beauty,  or  moral  ex- 
cellency, the  same  thing  will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatest 
Being,  so  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent :  and  all 
the  beaut}- to  be  found  diffused  throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
the  diffused  beams  of  that  Beino;  who  hath  an  infinite  fulness  of  brightness  and 
glory.  God's  beaut}"  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  other  Beings, 
upon  both  those  accounts  mentioned,  viz.,  the  degree  of  his  Airtue,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Being  possessed  of  this  \-irtue.  And  God  has  sulhciently. exhibited 
himself,  in  his  Being,  his  infinite  g-eatness  and  excellency  :  and  has  given  us 
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fiaculties,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  plainly  discovering  immense  superiority  to 
all  other  Beings,  in  these  respects.  Therefore  he  that  has  true  virtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  and  in  that  complacence  in  virtue,  or  moral 
beauty,  and  benevolence  to  virtuous  Being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love 
to  God,  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  And  all  true  virtue  must  radi- 
cally and  essentially,  and  as  it  were  summarily,  consist  in  this.  Because  God 
is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  other  Being,  but  he  is 
the  head  of  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  the  foundation  and  fountain  of 
all  Being  and  all  Beauty  ;  from  whom  all  is  perfectly  derived,  and  on  whom  all 
is  most  absolutely  and  jierfectly  dependent ;  of  irliom  and  through  whom,  and  to 
whom  is  all  Being  and  all  perfection  ;  and  whose  Being  and  beauty  is  as  it 
were  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  existence  and  excellence  :  much  more 
than  the  sun  is  the  fountain  and  summary  comprehension  of  all  the  light  and 
Drightness  of  the  day. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  virtue  consists  primarily  in  benevolence,  but 
that  our  fellow  creatures,  and  not  God,  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  object  of  our 
benevolence ;  inasmuch  as  our  goodness  extGndeth  not  to  God,  and  we  cannot 
be  profitable  to  him. — To  this  I  answer : 

1.  A  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  is  exercised  not  only  in  seeking  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Being,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  but  also  in 
rejoicing  in  his  happiness.  Even  as  gratitude  for  benefits  received  will  not 
only  excite  endeavors  to  requite  the  kindness  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting 
our  benefactor,  but  also  if  he  be  above  any  need  of  us,  or  we  have  nothing  to 
bestow,  and  are  unable  to  repay  his  kindness,  it  will  dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity. 

2.  Though  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  to  God,  which  we  have  of 
our  own,  independently;  yet  we  may  be  instruments  of  promoting  Yiis  glory,  in 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  delight.  [As  was  shown  at  large  in  the  trea- 
tise, on  God's  end  in  creating  the  world.  Chapter  I.  Sect.  4 ;  whither  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  more  full  answer  to  this  objection.] 

Whatever  iniluence  such  an  objection  may  seem  to  have  on  the  minds  of 
some,  yet  is  there  any  that  owns  the  Being  of  a  God,  who  will  deny  that  any 
love  or  benevolent  affection,  is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to  be  exercised  towards 
him  ?  If  no  henevohnce  is  to  be  exercised  towards  God,  because  we  cannot 
profit  him,  then  for  the  same  reason,  neither  is  gratitude  to  be  exercised  towards 
him  for  his  benefits  to  us  ;  because  we  cannot  requite  him.  But  where  is  the 
man,  who  believes  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  say  this  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistence  in  some  writers  on  morality,  in  this  res- 
pect, that  they  do  not  wholly  exclude  a  regard  to  the  Deity  out  of  their  schemes 
of  morality,  but  yet  mention  it  so  slightly,  that  they  leave  me  room  and  reason 
to  suspect  they  esteem  it  a  less  important  and  a  suboixlinate  part  of  true  morality ; 
and  insist  on  benevolence  to  the  created  system  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
naturally  lead  one  to  suppose,  they  look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  most  important 
and  essential  thing.  But  why  should  this  be?  If  true  virtue  consists  partly  in  a 
respect  to  God,  then  doubtless  it  consists  chiefly  in  it.  If  true  morality  requires 
that  we  should  have  some  regard,  some  benevolent  affection  to  our  Creator,  as 
well  as  to  his  creatures,  then  doubtless  it  requires  the  first  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him ;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  supreme  object  of  our  benevolence.  If  his 
being  above  our  reach,  and  beyond  all  capacity  of  being  profited  by  us,  does  not 
SiiKler  but  that  nevertheless  he  is  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  then  it  does  not 
hinder  that  he  should  be  loved  according  to  his  dignity,  or  according  to  the  de- 
cree in  which  he  has  those  things  wherein  worthiness  of  regard  consists  so  fat 
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as  we  are  capable  of  it.  But  this  worthiness  none  will  deny  consists  in  these 
two  things,  greatness  and  moral  goodness.  And  those  that  own  a  God,  do  not 
deny  that  he  inlinitely  exceeds  all  other  Beings  in  these.  If  the  Deity  is  xu  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  system  of  Beings  which  properly  terminates  our  be- 
nevolence, or  belonging  to  that  whole,  certainly  he  is  to' be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  system,  and  the  c/uV/part  of  it;  if  it  be  proper  to  call  him  a  part, 
who  is  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  in  comparison  of  whom  and  without 
whom  all  the  rest  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  existence.  And  therefore 
certainly,  unless  we  will  be  atheists,  we  must  allow  that  true  virtue  does  prima- 
rily and  most  essentially  consist  in  a  supreme  love  to  God ;  and  that  where  tliis 
is  wanting  there  can  be  no  true  vntue. 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  say  something 
further  to  make  it  plain,  that  love  to  God  is  most  essential  to  true  virtue ;  and 
that  no  benevolence  whatsoever  to  other  Beings  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  without  it. 

And  therefore  let  it  be  supposed,  that  some  Beings,  by  natural  instinct,  oi 
Dy  some  other  means,  have  a  determination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevoK^noe 
to  a  particular  person,  or  private  system*  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
versal system  of  Being :  and  that  this  disposition  or  determination  of  mind  is 
independent  on,  or  not  subordinate  to  benevolence,  to  Being  in  general.  Such 
a  determination,  disposition,  or  affection  of  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  self-love  ;  in  which,  good  will  is  con- 
fined to  one  single  person  only.  And  there  are  the  same  reasons,  why  any 
other  private  affection  or  good  will,  though  extending  to  a  society  of  persons, 
independent  of,  and  unsubordinate  to,  benevolence  to  the  universality,  should  not 
be  esteemed  truly  virtuous.  For,  notwithstanding  it  extends  to  a  number  of 
persons,  which  taken  together  are  more  than  a  single  person,  yet  the  whole  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  universality  of  existence ;  and  if  put  in  the  scales  with 
it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a  single  person. 

^  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  more  particularly  to  consider  the  reasons  why 
private  affections,  or  good  will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  Beings,  falling 
infinitely  short  of  the  whole  existence,  and  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  subordi- 
nate to  general  benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

1.  Such  a  private  affection,  detached  from  general  benevolence  and  indepen- 
dent on  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  -will  be  against  general  benevolence,  or  of  a 
contrary  tendency ;  and  will  set  a  person  against  general  existence,  and  make 
him  an  enemy  to  it.  —As  it  is  ^\-ith  selfishness,  or  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a 
regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  independent  of  regard  to  the  public  good, 
such  a  temper  exposes  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  the  public.  As,  in 
every  case  wherein  his  private  interest  seems  to  clash  with  the  public ;  or  in  all 
those  cases  wherein  such  things  are  presented  to  his  view,  that  suit  his  personal 
appetites  or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  public. 
On  which  account  a  selfish,  contracted,  narrow  spirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and 
is  esteemed  base  and  sordid. — But  if  a  man's  affection  takes  in  half  a  dozen  more, 
and  his  regards  extend  so  far  beyond  his  own  single  person  as  to  take  in  his  chil- 
dren and  family ;  or  if  it  reaches  further  still,  to  a  longer  circle,  but  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  universal  system,  and  is  exclusive  of  Bemg  in  general ;  hia 

*  It  may  be  here  noted,  that  when  hereafter  I  use  such  a  phrase  as  private  system  of  Beinfs,  or  "ther? 
similar,  I  thereby  intend  any  system  or  society  of  Beings  that  rontains  but  a.small  part  of  the  fire  it  system 
coroprehendinz  the  universality  of  existence.  I  think,  thrU  may  well  be  called  Aprivate  syslein,  which  is 
but  an  infinitely  small  part  of  this  great  whole  we  stand  related  to.     I  therefore  also  call  that  aflFection. 

Cote  affection,  which  is  limited  to  so  narrow  a  circle  ;  and  that  general  affection  or  benevolence  whicr 
Being  in  general  for  its  object. 
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private  affection  exposes  him  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  to  pursue  the  interest  of 
its  particular  object  in  opposition  to  general  existence ;  which  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  tcnilency  of  true  virtue ;  yea,  directly  contrary  to  the  main  and  most 
essential  tiling  in  its  nature,  the  thing  on  account  of  which  chiefly  its  nature  and 
tendency  is  good.  For  the  chief  and  most  essential  good  that  is  in  virtue,  is  its 
favoring  Being  in  general.  Now  certainly,  if  private  affection  to  a  limited 
system  had  in  itself  the  essential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  be  impossible,  that 
it  should  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  have  a  tendency  and  inclination  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  wherein  the  essence  of  virtue  chiefly  consists. 

2.  Private  affection,  if  not  subordinate  to  general  affection,  is  not  only  liable, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  issue  in  enmity  to  Being  in  general,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
it  as  the  case  certainly  is,  and  must  necessarily  be.  For  he  that  is  influenced 
by  private  affection,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  in  general,  sets  up  its 
particular  or  limited  object  above  Being  in  general ;  and  this  most  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  latter,  which  is  by  right  the  great  supreme,  ruling, 
and  absolutely  sovereign  object  of  our  regard.  Even  as  the  setting  up  another 
prince  as  supreme  in  any  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  lawful  sovereign,  naturally 
tends  to  enmity  against  the  lawful  sovereign.  Wherever  it  is  sufhciently  pub- 
lished, that  the  supreme,  infinite,  and  all  comprehending  Being  requires  a  su- 
preme regard  to  himself^  and  insists  upon  it,  that  our  respect  to  him  should  uni- 
versally rule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other  affection  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  this 
under  the  pain  of  his  displeasure  (as  we  must  suppose  it  is  in  the  world  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  if  God  maintains  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world)  ;  then  a  con- 
sciousness of  our  having  chosen  and  set  up  another  prince  to  rule  over  us,  and 
subjected  our  hearts  to  him,  and  continuing  in  such  an  act,  must  unavoidably 
excite  enmity,  and  fix  us  in  a  stated  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
demonstrates,  that  affection  to  a  private  society  or  system,  independent  on  gene- 
ral benevolence,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  this  would  be  ab- 
surd, that  it  has  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  a  tendency  opposite  to  true  virtue. 

3.  Not  only  would  affection  to  a  private  system,  unsubordinate  to  regard  to 
Being  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  opposition  to  the  supreme  object  of  vir- 
tuous affection,  as  its  effect  and  consequence,  but  would  become  itself  zn  oppo- 
sition to  that  object.  Considered  by  itself  in  its  nature,  detached  from  its  effects, 
it  is  an  instance  of  great  opposition  to  the  rightful  supreme  object  of  our  respect 
For  it  exalts  its  private  object  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  object  ;  and  sets 
that  up  as  supreme,  in  opposition  to  this.  It  puts  down  Being  in  general,  which 
is  infinitely  superior  in  itself  and  infinitely  more  important,  in  an  inferior  place ; 
yea,  subjects  the  supreme  general  object  to  this  private  infinitely  inferior  object ; 
which  is  to  treat  it  with  great  contempt,  and  truly  to  act  in  oppositon  to  it,  and 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  order  of  things,  and  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  infinitely  the  supreme  interest ;  making  this  supreme  and  infinitely  impor- 
tant interest,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  an  interest 
infinitely  inferior.  This  is  to  act  against  it,  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
it.  He  that  takes  a  subject,  and  exalts  him  above  his  prince,  sets  hun  as  su- 
preme instead  of  the  prince,  and  treats  his  prince  wholly  as  a  subject,  therein 
acts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince. 

From  these  things,  I  think,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  affection  limited  to  any 
private  system,  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  Being  in  general,  can  be 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ;  and  this,  whatever  the  private  system  be,  let  it  be 
more  or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  indiviauals, 
so  long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  littl«e  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  beara 
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10  proportion  to  tlie  great  all  comprehending  system. — And  consequently,  thai 
lo  allection  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  system  of  created  Beings,  which 
.'s  not  dependent  on,  nor  subordinate  to  a  propensity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  supreme  and  infinite  Being,  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  the  divine  virtue,  or  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vine mini!,  must  consist  primarily  in  love  to  himself,  or  in  the  mutual  love  and 
friendship  which  subsists  eternally  and  necessarily  between  the  several  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  or  that  infinitely  strong  propensity  there  is  in  these  divine  per- 
sons one  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words,  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  thus,  on  a  supposition  that  virtue,  in  its  most  essential  nature,  consists  in 
benevoleat  alfection  or  propensity  of  heart  towards  Being  in  general ;  and  so 
flowing  out  to  particular  Beings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
measure  of  existence  and  beauty  which  they  are  possessed  of. — It  will  also  fol- 
low from  the  foregoing  things,  that  God's  goodness  and  love  to  created  Beings, 
is  derived  from,  and  subordinate  to  his  love  to  himself.  [In  what  manner  it  is 
so,  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  explain  in  the  preceding  discourse  of 
God''s  p.nd  in  creating  the  World J\ 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous  love  in  created  Beings,  one 
to  another,  is  dependent  on,  and  derived  from  love  to  God,  this  will  appear  by 
a  proper  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  ;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  love 
to  any  created  Being  virtuous,  if  it  arise  from  the  tempei  of  mind  wherein  con- 
sists a  disposition  to  love  God  supremely.  Because  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  observed,  all  that  love  to  particular  Beings,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  is  virtuous  love.  But,  as 
has  been  remarked,  a  benevolent  propensity  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  to  love  God  supremely,  are  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
Therefore,  if  love  to  a  created  Being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propensity  of 
the  heart,  it  is  virtuous. — However,  every  particular  exercise  of  love  to  a  crea- 
ture may  not  sensibly  arise  from  any  exercise  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit 
consideration  of  any  similitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation  to  God,  in  the 
creature  beloved. 

The  most  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  Being,  its  arising  from  that 
emper  of  mind  wherein  consists  a  supreme  propensity  of  heart  to  God,  seems 
o  be  the  agreeableness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  God's  end  in  our 
creation  an^  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  exercises 
of  our  love,  in  their  manner,  order,  and  measure,  with  the  manner,  in  which 
God  himself  exercises  love  to  the  creature,  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  way  in  which  God,  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme  disposer 
of  all  things,  has  respect  to  the  creature's  happiness,  in  subordination  to  him- 
self as  his  own  supreme  end.  For  the  true  virtue  of  created  Beings  is  doubt- 
less their  highest  excellency,  and  their  true  goodness,  and  that  by  which  they 
are  especially  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  their  Creator. — But  the  true  goodness 
of  a  thing  (as  was  observed  before)  must  be  its  agreeableness  to  its  end,  or  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  design  for  which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  least,  this  must  be 
its  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen. — Therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents 
whose  temper  of  mind  or  propensity  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  'a^  nas  been  shown,  the  last  end  for  which  God 
has  made  moral  agents,  must  be  the  last  end  for  which  God  has  made  all  things; 
it  being;-  evident,  that  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the 
inanimate  and  unintelligent  world  being  made  for  the  rational  and  moral  world, 
as  much  as  a  house  is  prepared  for  the  inhabitants. 

By  these  things  it  appears^  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind,  being,  as  it  were, 
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imdtr  the  sovereign  dominion  of /owe  <o  God,  does  above  all  things  sijek  the 
glory  of  God,  and  makes  this  his  supreme,  governing,  and  ultimate  end  ;  con 
sisting  in  the  expression  of  God's  perfections  in  their  proper  effects,  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  created  understandings,  and  the  communications 
of  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  to  the  creature  ;  in  the  creature's  highest  esteem 
of  God,  love  to  God,  and  joy  in  Gotl,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  and  expres- 
sions of  these. — And  so  far  as  a  virtuous  mind  exercises  true  virtue  in  benevo- 
lence to  created  Beings,  it  chiefly  seeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  consisting  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God's  glory  and  beauty,  its  union  with  God,  and  con- 
formity to  him,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him. — And  that  temper  or  disposition 
of  heart,  that  consent,  union,  or  propensity  of  mind  to  Being  in  general,  which 
appears  chiefly  in  such  exercises,  is  viitue,  truly  so  called  ;  or  in  other  words, 
ti'ue  grace  and  real  holiness.  And  no  other  disposition  or  aflfection  but  this  is 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Corolla RV.  Hence  ii.  appears,  that  those  schemes  of  religion  or  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  however  well  in  some  respects  they  may  treat  of  benevolence 
to  mankind,  and  other  virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regard 
to  God,  and  love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundation,  and  all  other  virtues  handled 
in  a  connection  with  this,  and  in  a  subordination  to  this,  are  not  true  schemes 
of  philosophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And  whatever 
other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other  virtues,  or  moral 
qualifications  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are  possessed  of,  that  are  not  attend- 
ed with  a  love  to  God  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  or  religion  in  them. — And  it  may  be  asserted  in  general  that 
nothing  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  frst  and  the 
last  ;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first 
foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity  and  glory, 
and  in  answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as  the 
supreme  end. 


CHAPTER   III. 
Concerning  the  Secondary  and  Inferior  kind  of  Beauty. 

Though  this  which  has  been  spoken  of,  alone,  is  justly  esteemed  the  tru»- 
beauty  of  moral  agents,  or  spiritual  Beings ;  this  alone  being  what  would  ap- 
pear beautiful  in  them,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  things ;  and 
therefore  alone  is  the  moral  amiableness  of  Beings  that  have  understanamg  and 
will  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  perfectly  sees  all  things  as  they  are  ;  yet  there  are 
other  qualities,  other  sensations,  propensities  and  affections  of  mind,  and  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  often  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtuous,  and  by  many  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue  ;  which  are  entirely  of  a  distinct  nature 
from  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  and  therefore  are  erroneously  con- 
founded with  real  virtue — as  may  particularly  and  fully  appear  from  things 
which  will  be  observed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

That  consent,  agreement,  or  union  of  Being  to  Being,  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  viz.,  the  union  or  propensity  o( minds  to  mental  or  spiritual  existence, 
may  be  called  the  highest,  and  first,  or  primary  beauty  that  is  to  be  found 
among  things  that  exist :  being  the  proper  and  peculia'.    Deauty  of  spiritual 
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and  luoral  Beings,  which  are  the  highest  and  first  part  of  the  universal  s)'stem, 
for  whose  sake  all  the  rest  has  existence.  Yet  there  is  another  inferior,  second- 
aiv  beauty,  which  is  some  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  spiritua* 
Beiuijs,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things  ;  which  consists  in  a  mutual  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  ditierent  things  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and  visible 
end  or  design  ;  called  by  the  various  names  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity, 
svmmetry,  proportion,  harmony  ,  &c.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  sides  of  a  square,  or  equilateral  triangk,  or  of  a  regular  polygon.  Such 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  ditierent  parts  of  the  periphery'  of  a 
circle,  or  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  ellipsis. 
Such  is  the  agreement  of  the  colors,  figures,  dimensions  and  distances  of  the 
different  spots  on  the  chess  board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  figures  on  a  piece 
of  chints,  or  brocade. — Such  is  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  human  body,  or  countenance.  And  such  is  the  sweet  mutual  consent  and 
a2:reement  of  the  various  notes  of  a  melodious  tune.  Tiiis  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  in  his  treatise  on  beauty,  expresses  by  uniformity  in  the  midst  of 
variety.  Which  is  no  other  than  the  consent  or  agreement  of  different  things, 
in  form,  quantity,  &c.  He  observes,  that  the  greater  the  variety  is,  in  equal 
uniformity,  the  greater  the  beaut}'.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  things,  the  greater  is  the  beauty.  And 
the  reason  of  that  is,  br-cause  it  is  more  considerable  to  have  many  things  con- 
sent one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  which  consists  in  the  visible  fitness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  and 
unity  of  design,  is  not  a  distinct  sort  of  beauty  from  this.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beaut}-  of  the  agreement  and 
proportion  of  various  things,  is  their  relation  one  to  another  ;  which  connects 
them,  and  introduces  them  together  into  view  and  consideration,  and  whereby 
one  suggests  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  led  to  compare  them,  and 
BO  to  expect  and  desire  agreement.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pil- 
la^-s,  as  the  luay  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  not  an  a",  .al  degree 
of  beauty  .as  that  uniformity  in  so  many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  same  building.  So  means  and  an  intended  effect  are  related  one  to  another. 
The  answeraljl.'iness  of  a  thing  to  its  use  is  only  the  proportion,  fitness,  and  agree- 
ing of  a  cause  or  means  to  a  visibly  designed  effect,  and  so  an  effect  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  mortise  to  its  tenon.  Only 
when  the  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  design,  or  the  adaptedness  of  a  variety  of 
things  to  promote  one  intended  effect,  in  which  all  conspire,  as  the  various 
})arts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a  double  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  twofold  agreement  and  conformity.  First,  there  is  the  agreement  of  the 
various  parts  to  the  designed  end.  Secondly,  through  this,  viz.  the  designed 
end  or  effect,  all  the  various  particulars  agree  one  with  another,  as  the  general 
medium  of  their  union,  whereby  they  being  united  in  this  third,  they  thereby 
are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  reason  why  God  has  made  this  kind  of  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  things  beautiful  and  grateful  to  those  intelligent  Be- 
ings that  perceive  it,  probably  is,  that  there  is  in  it  some  image  of  the  true, 
spiritual,  original  beaut}'  which  has  been  spoken  of;  consisting  in  Beuig's  con- 
sent to  Being,  or  the  union  of  minds  or  spiritual  Beings  in  a  mutual  propensity 
and  affection  of  heart.  The  other  is  an  image  of  this,  because  by  that  uniform- 
ity^ diverse  things  become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union.  And  it 
jilevises  God  to  observe  analogy  in  his  works,  as  is  manifest  in  fact  in  innuniei- 
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able  instances  ;  and  especially  to  establish  inferior  things  in  an  analogy  to  su- 
perior. Thus,  in  how  many  instances  has  he  formed  brutes  in  analogy  to  the 
nature  of  mankind  1  And  plants  in  analogy  to  animals  with  respect  to  the  man- 
nei  of  their  generation,  nutrition,  &c.  And  so  he  has  constituted  the  externa, 
world  in  an  analogy  to  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  numberless  instances  j 
as  might  l)e  shown,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  here  were  proper  place  and  room 
for  it. — \Miy  such  analogy  in  God's  woiks  pleases  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  an  agreement  or  consent  of  different 
things,  in  their  form,  manner,  measure,  &c.,  to  appear  beautiful,  because  here 
is  some  image  of  a  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  consent  of  spiritual  Beings. 
It  has  pleased  him  to  establish  a  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  uniform- 
ity and  mutual  correspondence  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  respect  which  the 
various  parts  of  a  regular  building  seem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  then 
agreement  and  union,  and  the  consent  or  concord  of  the  various  notes  of  a  me- 
lodious tune,  should  appear  beautiful  ;  because  therein  is  some  image  of  the 
consent  of  mind,  of  the  diiFerent  members  of  a  society  or  system  of  intelligent 
Beings,  sweetly  united  in  a  benevolent  agreement  of  heart — And  here,  by  the 
way,  I  would  further  observe,  probably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  oi-  resem- 
blance, which  secondary  beauty  has  of  true  spiritual  beauty,  that  God  has  so 
constituted  nature,  that  the  presenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  especially  in  those 
kinds  of  it  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  of  the  primary  beauty,  as  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  a  tendency  to  assist  those 
whose  hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  to  dispose  them 
to  the  exercises  of  divine  love,  and  enliven  in  them  a  sense  of  spiritual  beauty 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  see,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agree- 
ment or  consent  of  one  thing  to  another.  (1.)  There  is  a  cordial  agreement; 
that  consists  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart ;  which,  if  not  attended 
(viewing  things  in  general)  with  more  discord  than  concord,  is  true  virtue,  and 
the  original  or  primary  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  moral  beauty.  (2.) 
There  is  a  natural  union  or  agreement ;  which,  though  some  image  of  the  other, 
is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  ;  the  will,  disposition,  or  affection  of  the  heart  hav- 
ing no  concern  in  it,  but  consisting  only  in  uniformity  and  consent  of  nature, 
form,  quantity,  &c.  (as  before  described),  wherein  lies  an  inferior  secondary  son 
of  beauty,  which  may,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty. — 
This  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  I  shall  hereafter  use  the 
phrases  of  cordial,  ami  natural  agreement ;  and  moral,  spiritual,  divine,  and 
primary  original  beauty,  and  secondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

Concerning  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty,  the  following  things  may  be 
observed  : 

1.  The  cause  why  secondary  beauty  is  grateful  to  men,  is  only  a  laio  of 
nature,  which  God  has  fixed,  or  an  instinct  he  has  given  to  mankind  ;  and  not 
their  perception  of  the  same  thing  which  God  is  pleased  to  have  regard  to,  as 
the  ground  or  rule  by  which  he  has  established  such  a  law  of  nature. — This  ap- 
pears in  two  things, 

(1.)  That  which  God  has  respect  to,  as  the  rule  or  ground  of  this  law  of 
nature  he  has  given  us,  whereby  things  having  a  secondary  beauty  arc  made 
grateful  to  men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in  measure,  form, 
&c.  But  in  many  instances  persons  that  are  gratified,  and  have  their  minds 
affected,  in  presenting  this  beauty,  do  not  reflect  on  that  particular  agreement 
and  proportion  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  ground  imd  rule  of 
beaut}  in  the  case,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  p/eased  with 
the  harmony  of  the  notes  ir  a  tune,  and  yet  know  nothing'  of  that  proportion  oi 
Vol    U.  35 
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adjustment  of  tlio  notes  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  the  p;roun(]  of  the  melody. 
He  knows  not,  that  the  vibrations  in  one  note  re2;ular]y  coincide  with  the 
vibrations  in  anotht";  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  in  time  with  two 
vibrations  of  its  octa\  e  ;  and  that  two  vibrations  of  a  note  coincide  with  three  of 
its  fifth,  &c.  Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there  are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
case,  or  any  corresponding  motions  in  the  origans  of  hearing,  in  the  auditory 
nerve,  or  animal  spirits- — So,  a  man  may  be  affected  and  pleased  with  a  beau- 
ciful  proportion  of  the  features  in  a  face,  and  yet  not  know  what  that  proportion 
IS,  or  what  measures,  quantities,  and  distances  it  consists  in. 

Tn  this  a  sensation  of  secondary  beauty  differs  from  a  sensation  of  primary 
and   spiritual  beauty,  consisting  in  a  spiritual   union  and   aijreement.     What 
makes  the  latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  itself.     It  is  the  immediate 
view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty  fundamentally  lies,  that  is  pleasing  to  the  vir 
tuous  mind. 

(2.)  As  was  observed  before,  God,  in  establishing  such  a  law  that  mutual 
natural  agreement  of  different  things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c.,  should  appear 
beautiful  or  grateful  to  men,  seems  to  have  had  resxard  to  the  image  and  resem- 
blance there  is  in  such  a  natural  agreement,  of  that  spiritual  cordial  agreement, 
wherein  original  beauty  consists,  as  one  reason  why  he  established  such  a  law. 
But  it  is  not  any  reflection  upon,  or  perception  of,  such  a  resemblance  of  this  to 
spiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  form  or  state  of  objects  appears 
beautiful  to  men  :  but  their  sensation  of  pleasure,  on  a  view  of  this  secondary 
beaut}',  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  established,  or  the  instinct  he 
has  given. 

2.  Another  thing  observable  concerning  this  kind  of  beaut}',  is,  that  it 
affects  the  mind  more  (other  things  beino;  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objects 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  than  in  little  trivial  matters.  Thus  the 
symmetry  of  the  parts  of  a  human  body,  or  countenance,  affects  the  mind  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the  solar  system,  more  than  as 
great  and  as  manifold  an  order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the  same  proportions  in  some 
little  slight  compositions,  made  to  please  children. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  (which  was  hinted  before)  that  not  only  uniformity 
and  proportion,  &c..  of  different  thinsis  is  requisite  in  order  to  this  inferior  beau- 
ty, but  some  relation  or  connection  of  the  thing:sthus  agreeing  one  with  another. 
As,  the  uniformity  or  likeness  of  a  number  of  pillars,  scattered  hither  and  thith- 
er, does  not  constitute  beauty,  or  at  least  by  no  means  in  an  equal  degree  as 
uniformity  in  pillars  connected  in  the  same  building,  in  parts  that  have  relation 
one  to  another.  So,  if  we  see  things  unlike,  and  ver}'  disproportioned,  in  dis- 
tant places,  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  no  such  idea 
of  deformity,  as  disagreement  and  inequality  or  disproportion  in  things  related 
and  connected  :  and  the  nearer  the  relation,  and  the  stricter  the  connection,  so 
much  the  greater  and  more  disgustful  is  the  deformity,  consisting  in  their  dis- 
agreement. 

4.  This  secondary  kind  of  beaut\%  consisting  in  uniformity  and  proportion, 
not  only  takes  place  in  material  and  external  things,  but  also  in  thingf  .'::>".£- 
terial  ;  and  is,  in  very  many  things,  plain  and  sensible  in  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  former  :  and  when  it  is  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ofrateful  to 
them  that  'oehold  it,  in  these  as  well  as  the  other,  bv  virtue  of  the  same  sense, 
or  the  same  determination  of  mind  to  be  GTratified  with  uniformity  and  proportion. 
If  uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affect,  and  appear  agreeable  to, 
tills  sense  of  beauty,  then  why  should  not  uniformity  and  proportion  affect  the  sam*= 
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;enso  in  immaterial  things  as  well  as  material,  if  there  be  equal  capacity  of  dis- 
cerning  it  in  both  ?  And  indeed  more  in  spiritual  thmirs^cccteris paribus),  as  these 
aie  more  important  than  tilings  merely  external  and  material. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable  to  be  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  in  fact,  in  num- 
tierless  instances.  There  is  a  beauty  of  order  in  society,  besides  what  consists  in 
benevolence,  3r  can  be  referred  to  it,  which  is  of  th«  secondaiy  kind.  As,  wher 
the  different  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  station^ 
according  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents,  and  every  one  keeps  his  place 
and  continues  in  his  proper  business.  In  this  there  is  a  beautv,  not  of  a  dilfeient 
kind  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skillul  arcl.'teclure, 
where  the  strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  fi« 
for  them,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  in  a  place  suitable  for 
them,  the  panels  in  the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the  cornices 
in  places  proper  for  them,  &c.  As  the  agreement  of  a  variety  in  one  common 
design,  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one  insta'ice  of 
that  regularity,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  so  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  beauty  in  immaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  wisdom,  consis-ting 
in  the  united  tendency  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  particular  volitions,  to  one  gen- 
eral purpose  :  which  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  goodness  of  that  general  pur- 
pose, as  being  useful  and  benevolent. 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  called  J?/5h'ce,  which  consists  in  the  agree- 
ment of  different  things,  that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner 
and  measure  :  and  therefore  is  the  very  same  sort  of  beauty  with  that  uniformity 
and  propoition,  which  is  observable  in  those  external  and  material  things  that 
are  esteemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agreement  and  adaptedness  of  things 
that  have  relation  one  to  another,  and  a  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thing 
to  another :  that  he  who  from  his  will  does  evil  to  others,  should  receive  evil 
from  the  will  of  others,  or  from  the  will  of  him  or  them  whose  business  it  is  tc 
take  care  of  the  injured,  and  to  act  in  their  behalf:  and  that  he  should  suffer 
evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  doings.  Things  are  in  natural  regularity' 
and  m.utual  agiTcment,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  literal  sense,  when  he  whose 
heart  opposes  the  general  system,  should  have  the  hearts  of  that  system,  or  the 
heart  of  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  system,  against  him  :  and  that  in  consequence, 
he  rhoulfl  receive  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposition  of  his 
heart. — So,  there  is  a  like  agreement  in  nature  and  measure,  when  he  that 
loves,  has  the  proper  returns  of  love ;  when  he  that  from  his  heart  promotes 
the  good  of  another,  has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of 
justice  in  a  becoming  gratitude. 

Indeed  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  if  well  considered,  will  be  found 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  justice.  There  is  some  natural  agreement  of  one 
thing  to  another  ;  some  adaptedness  of  the  agent  to  the  object ;  some  answera- 
bleness  of  the  act  to  the  occasion ;  some  equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a 
su/iilar  nature,  and  of  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  So  it  is  in  relative 
duties  ;  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of  parents  to  children;  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  ;  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  ;  duties  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood  :  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to  God,  our  Creator,  preserver,  and 
benefactor ;  and  all  duties  whatsoever,  considered  as  required  by  God,  and  as 
branches  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  also  considered  as  what  are  to  be  performed 
with  a  regard  to  Christ,  as  acts  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  and  as  testimonies 
of  respect  to  him,  and  of  our  regard  to  what  he  has  done  for  us,  the  virtues  and 
tempei  of  mind  ho  has  exercised  towards  us^  and  the  benefits  we  have  or  hope 
for  iherefrom. 
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It  is  this  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belongs  to  the  virtues  and  duties 
re([uire(l  of  us,  that  ^h•.  Wollaston  seems  to  have  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  resolved 
all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions  and  actions  with  truth.  He 
evidently  has  respect  to  the  justice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
proper  to  be  in  one  Beintj^  towards  another ;  which  consists  in  one  Being's  ex- 
pres.-^ng  such  affections  and  using  such  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  hath  a 
natural  agreen:ient  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and  what  we  receive  from 
them  ;  which  is  as  mut  h  a  natural  conformity  of  affection  and  action  with  its 
ground,  object  and  occi.3ion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true  proposition  and 
the  thing  spoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  beauty  in  true  virtue,  and  in  all  trulv  virtuous 
dispositions  and  exercises,  than  what  consists  in  any  uniformity  or  similarity  of 
various  things,  viz.,  the  union  of  heart  to  Being  in  general,  or  to  God  the  Being 
of  Beings,  which  appears  in  those  virtues  ;  and  which  those  virtues,  when  true, 
are  the  various  expressions  or  effects  of. — Benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  or 
to  Being  simply  considered,  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
midst  of  variety,  and  is  a  superior  kind  of  beauty. 

It  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  when  a  person  hath  it,  will 
naturally  incline  him  to  justice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercises  of  it.  He  that 
loves  Being,  simply  considered,  will  natcrally  (as  was  observed  before),  other 
things  being  equal,  love  particular  Beings,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the 
degree  of  Being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence  to  Being,  which  they 
have.  And  that  is  to  love  Beings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  the 
dignity  of  any  Being  consists  in  those  two  things  Respect  to  Being,  in  this 
pronortion,  is  the  first  and  most  general  kind  of  justice ;  which  will  produce  all 
the  subordinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  Being  in  general  exists, 
the  proportion  which  is  observed  in  objects,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  proportion 
of  benevolence  to  those  objects  :  but  no  proportion  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  benevolence  to  Being.  The  tendency  of  objects  to 
excite  that  degree  of  benevolence,  which  is  proportionable  to  the  degree  of 
Being,  &c.,  is  tiie  consequence  of  the  existence  of  benevolence ;  and  not  the 
ground  of  it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  is  the  consequence  of  the  Being  of 
^uch  a  thing  as  mutual  attraction ;  and  not  attraction  the  effect  of  proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  just  affections  and  acts  have  a  beauty  in  them,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  superior  to,  the  uniformity  and  equality  there  is  in  them ;  for  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relishes  and  delights  in  them.  And  that  is 
the  expression  and  manifestation  there  is  in  them  of"  benevolence  to  Being  in 
general. — And  besides  this,  there  is  the  agreement  of  justice  to  the  will  and 
command  of  God ;  and  also  something  in  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
justice,  that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence,  viz.,  as  in  many  respects  it 
tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general  good.  Which  tendency  also  makes 
it  beautiful  to  a  truly  virtuous  mind.  So  that  the  tendency  of  general  benevo- 
lence to  produce  justice,  also  the  tendency  of  justice  to  produce  effects  agreeable 
to  general  benevolence,  both  render  justice  pleasing  to  a  vu'tuous  mind.  And  it 
is  on  these  acco  mts  chiefly,  that  justice  is  grateful  to  a  virtuous  taste,  or  a  truly 
benevolent  heait.  But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniformity  and 
piOportion  there  is  in  justice,  which  is  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart,  as  this 
uniformity  and  proportion  tends  to  the  general  good ;  yet  that  is  no  argument, 
that  there  is  no  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  agreeing  with  benevolence.  For  so 
the  external  regularity  and  order  of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as 
't  is  profitable,  ant'  tends  to  the  general  good ;  but  that  is  no  argument,  that 
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there  is  no  other  sort  of  beauty  in  external  uniformity  and  proportion,  but  only 
its  suitin'Tj  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5.  From  all  that  has  been  observed  concerning  this  sec  ')n(lary  kind  of  beauty, 
it  appears  that  that  disposition  or  sense  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  determin- 
ation of  mind  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  this  beauty,  considered  simply  and 
by  itself,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  is  entirely  a  different  thinp" 
from  a  truly  virtuous  taste.  For  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  is 
entirely  diverse  from  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material 
or  immaterial  things.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  taste  of  this  kind  of 
beauty  is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  a  taste  of  true  virtue.  Who  will  affirm, 
that  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  good  music,  or  the  beauty  of  a 
square,  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the  same  with  true  holiness,  or  a  truly  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind  !  It  is  a  relish  of  uniformity  and  proportion,  that  determines 
the  mind  1o  approve  these  things.  And  if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
thing  higher,  or  of  any  thing  in  any  respect  diverse,  to  determine  the  mind  to 
approve  and  be  pleased  with  equal  uniformity  and  proportion  among  spiiitual 
things  w'hich  are  equally  discerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as  that 
denotes  an  agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue.  But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the 
heart  to  be  pleased  with  that  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

Though  it  be  true,  there  is  some  analogy  in  it  to  spiiitual  and  virtuous 
beauty,  as  much  as  material  things  can  have  analogy  to  things  spiritual  (on 
which  they  can  have  no  more  than  a  shadow),  yet,  as  has  been  observed,  ujen 
do  not  approve  it  because  of  any  such  analogy  perceived 

And  not  only  reason,  but  experience  plainly  shows,  that  men's  approbation 
of  this  sor<-  of  beauty,  does  not  spring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no 
connection  with  virtue.  For,  otherwise,  men's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  squares, 
and  cubes,  and  regular  polygons,  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  w^ould  increase  in  proportion  to  men's 
virtue ;  and  would  be  raised  to  a  great  height  in  some  eminently  virtuous  or 
holy  men  ;  but  would  be  almost  w^hoUy  lost  in  some  others  that  are  very  vicious 
and  lewd.  It  is  evident  in  fact,  that  a  relish  of  these  things  does  not  depend  on 
general  benevolence,  or  any  benevolence  at  all  to  any  Being  whatsoever,  any 
more  than  a  man's  loving  the  taste  of  honey,  or  his  being  pleased  with  tlie 
smell  of  a  rose.  A  taste  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  moralists,  for  a  true  virtuous  principle, 
implanted  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  Self-Love,  and  its  various  Influence,  to  cause  Love  to  others,  or  the  contrary. 

Many  assert,  that  all  love  arises  from  self-love.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point,  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  what  is  meant  by  self-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man's  love  of  his  own  happiness 
Which  is  short,  and  may  be  thought  very  plain  :  but  indeed  is  an  ambiguous 
definition,  as  the  pronoun  his  own,  is  equivocal,  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two 
very  different  senses.  For  a  man's  own  happiness  may  either  be  taken  univer- 
sally, for  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure  which  the  mind  is  in  any  regard  the 
wibject  ol,  or  whatevei  is  grateful  and  pleasing  to  men ;  or  it  may  be  taken  foj 
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the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  separate  good. — And 
so,  self-love  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  Self-love  may  be  taken  for  the  same  as  his  loving  whatsoever  is  gratefu. 
or  pleasing  to  him.  Which  comes  only  to  this,  that  self-love  is  a  man's  liking, 
and  being  suited  and  pleased  in  that  which  he  likes,  and  which  pleases  him  ; 
or,  that  it  is  a  man's  loving  what  he  loves.  For  whatever  a  man  loves,  that 
thmg  is  gratefui  anc!  pleasing  to  him  whether  tha  be  his  own  peculiar  happi- 
ness, or  the  happiness  of  others.  And  if  this  be  all  that  they  mean  by  self-love, 
no  wonder  they  suppose  that  all  love  may  be  resolved  into  self-love.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  a  man  loves,  his  love  may  be  resolved  into  his 
loving  what  he  loves — if  that  be  proper  speaking.  If  by  self-love  is  meant 
nothing  else  but  a  man's  loving  what  is  grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  and  being 
averse  to  what  is  disagreeable,  this  is  calling  that  self-love,  which  is  onl)'  a 
general  capacit}''  of  loving,  or  hating  ;  or  a  capacit}'  of  being  either  pleased  or 
displeased  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  man's  having  a  faculty  of  will. 
For  if  nothing  could  be  either  pleasing  or  displeasing,  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
to  a  man,  then  he  could  incline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if  he  is 
capable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice,  then  what  he  inclines  to,  and 
chooses,  is  gratetul  to  him  ;  whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private 
good,  the  good  of  his  neighbors,  or  the  gloiy  of  God.  And  so  fai  as  it  is 
grateful  or  pleasing  to  him,  so  far  it  is  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  good,  or  hap- 
piness. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  self-love,  there  is  an  impropriety  and  absur- 
dity even  in  the  puttincj  of  the  question.  Whether  all  our  love,  or  our  love  to 
each  particular  object  of  our  love,  does  not  arise  from  self-love  ?  For 
that  would  be  the  same  as  to  inquire.  Whether  the  reason  why  oui  love  is  fixed 
on  such  and  such  particular  objects,  is  not,  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  loving 
some  things  ?  This  may  be  a  general  reason  why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing 
at  all ;  and  therein  differ  from  stones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing,  and  Lite 
nothing.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reason  why  men's  love  is  placed  on  such  ard 
such  objects.  That  a  man,  in  general,  loves  and  is  pleased  with  happiness,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thinu")  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness,  cannot  be  thi 
reason  why  such  and  such  things  become  his  happiness  :  as  for  instance,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  happiness  and  gjory  of  God,  is  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  him,  and  so  becomes  a  part  of  his  happiness. 

Or  if  what  they  mean,  who  say  that  all  love  comes  from  self-love,  be  not, 
that  our  loving  such  and  such  particular  persons  and  things,  arises  from  our  love 
to  happiness  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  love  our  own  happiness,  which  con- 
sists in  these  objects ;  so  the  reason  why  we  love  benevolence  to  our  friends,  or 
neighbors,  is,  because  we  love  our  happiness,  consisting  in  their  happiness, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  ; — still  the  notion  is  absurd.  For  here  the  effect  is 
made  the  cause  of  that,  of  which  it  is  ^he  effect :  our  happiness,  consisting  in 
the  happiness  of  the  pereon  beloved,  is  made  the  cause  of  our  love  to  that 
person.  Whereas,  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  person  is  the  cause 
of  our  delitjhtinsr,  or  being  happy  in  his  happiness.  How  comes  our  happiness 
to  consist  in  the  happiness  of  such  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts  being  first 
united  to  them  in  affection,  so  that  we,  as  it  were,  look  on  them  as  oursdvts, 
and  so  on  their  happiness  as  our  own  ? 

Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  pleasure  when  they  see  jthers' 
happiness,  because  seeing  their  happiness  gratifies  some  inclination  that  was  in 
their  hearts  before. — They  before  inclined  to  their  happiness ;  which  was  by 
benevrlenre  or  good  will ;  and  therefore  when  they  see  their  happiness,  their 
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mclination  is  suited,  and  they  are  pleased.  But  the  Being  of  inclinations  ano 
appetites  is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  G;ratif'yin<^  these  appetites. 

2.  Self-love,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  common  speech,  most  commonly  sig- 
oifies  a  man's  regard  to  his  confined  private  self  ,  or  love  to  himself  with  rcsjiect 
to  his  private  interest. 

By  private  interest  I  mean  that  which  most  immediately  consists  in  tnosc 
pleasures,  or  pains,  that  are  personal.  For  there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that 
some  have  in  otiiers'  pleasures  or  pains;  which  are  in  others  originally,  but  are 
ilerived  to  them,  or  in  some  measure  become  theirs,  by  virtue  of  a  benevolent 
union  of  heart  with  others.  And  there  are  other  pleasures  and  pains  that  are 
originaily  our  own,  and  not  what  we  have  by  such  a  participation  with  others. 
Which  consist  in  preceptions  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  certain  personal  inclina- 
tions implanted  in  our  nature ;  such  as  the  sensitive  appetites  and  aversions. 
Such  also  is  the  disposition  or  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  be  pleased  with 
external  beauty,  and  with  all  inferior  secondary  beauty,  consisting  in  uniformity, 
proportion,  &c.,  whether  in  things  external  or  internal,  and  to  dislike  the  con- 
trary deformity.  Such  also  is  the  natural  disjiosition  in  men  to  be  pleased  in  a 
perception  of  their  being  the  objects  of  the  honor  and  love  of  others,  and  dis- 
pleased with  others'  hatred  and  contempt.  For  pleasures  ard  uneasinesses  of  this 
kind  are  doubtless  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate  determination  of  the  mind 
by  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  as  any  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  external  sense. 
And  these  pleasures  are  properly  of  the  private  and  personal  kind  ;  being  not 
by  any  participation  of  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  others,  through  benevolence. 
It  is  evidently  mere  self-love,  that  appears  in  this  disposition.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  a  man's  love  to  himself  will  make  him  love  love  to  himself,  and  hate  ha- 
tred to  himself.  And  as  God  has  constituted  our  nature,  self-love  is  exercised 
in  no  one  disposition  more  than  in  this.  Men,  probably,  are  capable  of  much 
more  pleasure  and  pain  through  this  determination  of  the  mind,  than  by  any 
other  personal  inclination,  or  aversion,  whatsoever.  Though  perhaps  we  do 
not  so  very  often  see  instances  of  extreme  suffering  by  this  means,  as  by  some 
others,  yet  we  often  see  evidences  of  men's  dreading  the  contempt  of  others 
more  than  death ;  and  by  such  instances  many  conceive  something  what  men 
would  suffer,  if  universally  hated  and  despised ;  and  many  reasonably  infer  some- 
thing of  the  greatness  of  the  misery,  that  would  arise  under  a  sense  of  universal 
abhorrence,  in  a  great  view  of  intelligent  Being  in  general,  or  in  a  clear  view  of 
the  Deity,  as  incomprehensibly  and  immensely  great,  so  that  all  other  Beings 
are  as  nothing  and  vanity — together  with  a  sense  of  his  immediate  continual 
presence,  and  an  infinite  concern  with  him  and  dependence  upon  him — and  living 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  most  clear  and  strong  evidences  and  manifestations 
of  his  hatrfxl  and  contempt  and  wrath. 

But  to  return. — These  things  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
private  interest;  in  regard  to  which,  self-love,  most  properly  so  called,  is  imme- 
diately exercised. 

And  here  I  would  observe,  that  if  we  take  self-love  in  this  sense,  so  love  to 
some  others  may  truly  be  the  effect  of  self-love  ;  i.  e.,  according  to  the  common 
method  and  order,  which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of  nature.  For  no  created 
thing  has  power  to  produce  an  effect  any  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Thus  t'-:"t  a  man  should  love  those  that  are  of  his  party,  when  there 
are  different  parties  contending  one  with  another ;  and  that  are  warmly  engaged 
on  his  side,  and  promote  his  interest — this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  private 
self-love.  Indeed  there  is  no  metaphysical  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
hat  because  a  man  loves  himself,  and  regards  his  own  interest,  he  therefore 
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shouli  jove  those  that  love  him,  air.1  promote  his  interest ;  i.  e.,  to  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise,  imphes  no  contradiction.  It  will  not  follow  from  any  absolute 
metaphysical  necessity,  that  because  bodies  have  solidity,  cohesion,  and  gravita- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  therefore  a  weight  suspended  on  the  beam 
of  a  balance  should  have  greater  power  to  counterbalance  a  weight  on  the  other 
side,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when  it  is  near.  It  implies  no 
contradiction,  that  it  should  be  otherwise :  but  only  as  it  contradicts  that  beau- 
tiful proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  of  nature  observes  in  the  laws 
of  nature  he  has  established.  Neither  is  there  any  absolute  necessity,  the 
contrary  implying  a  contradiction,  that  because  there  is  an  internal  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  sphere,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one 
solid  coherent  body,  therefore  other  bodies  that  are  around  it,  should  also  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  those  that  are  nearest,  be  attracted  most.  But  according  to 
the  order  and  proportion  generally  observed  in  the  la^rs  of  nature,  one  of  these 
effects  is  connected  with  the  other,  so  that  it  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  same 
power  of  attraction  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies  about  the  earth 
towards  its  centre,  with  that  which  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themselves 
one  to  another ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumstances.  By  a  like  order 
of  nature,  a  man's  love  to  those  that  love  him,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  ex- 
pression or  effect  of  self-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  order  to  the  etTect, 
if  nothing  intervenes  to  countervail  the  natural  tendency  of  self-love.  Therefore 
there  is  no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man's  thus  loving  his  friends  merely  from  self- 
love,  than  there  is  in  self-love  itself,  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So, 
a  man's  being  disposed  to  hate  those  that  hate  him,  or  to  resent  injuries  done 
him,  arises  from  self-love  in  like  manner  as  the  loving  those  that  love  us,  and 
being  thankful  for  kindness  shown  us. 

But  it  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is  some  other  principle  con- 
cerned in  exciting  the  passions  of  gratitude  and  anger,  besides  self-love,  viz.,  a 
moral  sense,  or  sense  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity,  determining  the  minds  of 
all  mankind  to  approve  of,  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  and  to  disapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  displicence ;  and  that  their  seeing  or  supposing  this  moral 
beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  kindness  of  a  benefactor,  or  opposition  of  an  adver- 
sary. Is  the  occasion  of  these  affections  of  gratitude  or  anger.  Otherwise,  why 
are  not  these  affections  excited  in  us  towards  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  good, 
or  hurt  ?  Why  do  we  nut  experience  gratitude  to  a  garden,  or  fruitful  field  ? 
And  why  are  we  not  angry  with  a  tempest,  or  blasting  mildew,  or  an  overflow- 
ing stream  1  We  are  very  differently  affected  towards  those  that  do  us  good 
from  the  virtue  of  generosity,  or  hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  envy  and  malice,  than 
towards  thinsfs  that  hurt  or  help  us,  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  will. 
Now  concerning  this,  I  would  make  several  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  proceed  from  self- 
love,  might  argue  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  reason,  that  neither  can 
'hese  affections  arisp  from  love  to  others ;  which  is  contrary  to  their  own  scheme 

They  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  affected  with  gratitude  and  anger 
towards  men,  rather  than  things  without  life,  is  moral  sense  ;  which  they  say,  is 
the  effect  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  public, 
which  is  naturally  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  But  now  I  might  say,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  way  of  arguing,  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  love  to 
others,  or  love  to  the  public,  or  any  sense  of  mind  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  af- 
fection. For  how  differently  are  we  affected  towards  those  that  do  good  or  hurt 
^o  the  public  from  undei-standing  and  will,  and  from  a  general  pubHc  spiiit,  or 
public  mo'^ive. — I  say,  how  differently  affected  are  we  towards  these,  from  what 
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Wf.  are  towards  such  inanimate  thin^^s  as  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  tc 
the  pubhc  by  enhghtening  and  enUvening  beams  and  refreshing  showers  ;  or 
mildew,  and  an  overllowing  stieam,  that  does  hurt  to  the  pubhc,  by  destroying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  1  Yea,  if  such  a  kind  of  argument  be  good,  it  will  prove 
that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot  arise  from  the  united  influence  of  self-love,  and 
public  love,  or  moral  sense  arising  from  the  public  atlection.  For,  if  so,  why 
are  we  not  alii'cted  towards  inanimate  things,  that  are  beneficial  or  injurious 
both  to  us  and  the  jniblic,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  them  that  aie  profitable  oi 
hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  design,  and  from  benevolence,  or  malice  ? 

2.  On  the  supposition  of  its  being  indeed  so,  that  men  love  those  who  love 
thcin,  and  are  argry  with  those  who  hate  them,  from  the  natural  intluence  of 
sell-love  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  author  of  nature,  who  observes  order, 
uniformity  and  harmony  in  establishing  its  laws,  should  so  order  that  it  should 
be  natural  for  self-love  to  cause  the  mind  to  be  aflfected  differently  towards  ex- 
ceedingly difi[erent  objects;  and  that  it  should  cause  our  heart  to'  extend  itself 
in  one  manner  towards  inanimate  things,  which  gratify  self-love,  without  sense 
or  will,  and  in  another  manner  towaids  Beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having 
understanding  and  will,  like  ourselves,  and  exerting  these  faculties  in  our  favor, 
and  promoting  our  interest  from  love  to  us.  No  wonder,  seeing  we  love  our- 
selves, that  it  should  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  something  of  that  same  kind  of 
love  which  we  have  for  ourselves,  to  them  who  are  the  same  kind  of  Beings  as 
ourselves,  and  comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  self-love,  by  expressing  the 
same  sort  of  love  towards  us. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  that  to  be  universal,  that  in  gratitude  and  anger  there 
is  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  moral  sense  (as  it  is  granted,  there  is  something 
that  may  be  so  called).  All  the  moral  sense,  that  is  essential  to  those  affections, 
is  a  sense  of  Deser  r ;  which  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sense  of  justice,  before 
spoken  of,  consisting  in  an  apprehension  of  that  secondary  kind  of  beauty,  that 
lies  in  uniformity  and  proportion  :  which  solves  all  the  difficulty  in  the  objection. 
— This,  or  some  appearance  of  it  to  a  narrow  private  view,  indeed  attends  all 
anger  and  gratitude.  Others'  love  and  kindness  to  us,  or  their  ill  will  and  inju- 
riousness,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  our  love,  or  our  resentment.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  no  other  than  just,  that  as  they  love  us,  and  do  us  good, 
we  also  should  love  them,  and  do  them  good.  And  so  it  seems  jnst,  that  when 
others'  hearts  oppose  us,  and  they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  should 
oppose  them,  and  that  we  should  desire  they  themselves  may  suffer  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  have  suffered  ;  i.  e.,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  natural  agreement, 
proportion,  and  adjustment  between  these  things.  Which  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
moral  sense  or  sense  of  a  beauty  in  moral  things.  But  as  was  before  shown,  it 
is  a  moral  sense  of  a  secondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  different  from  a  sense  or 
relish  of  the  original  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue  ;  and  may  be  without  any 
principle  of  true  virtue  in  the  heart.  Therefore  doubtless  it  is  a  great  mistake  in 
any  to  suppose,  all  that  moral  sense  which  appears  and  is  exercised  in  a  sense  of 
desert,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  disposition  and  determination 
of  mind  to  be  pleased  with  true  viriuous  beautv,  consisting  in  public  benevolence. 
Which  may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  considered  that  even  with  respect  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  desert,  consisting  in  uniformity  [and  agreement  betweer 
others'  actions  towards  us,  and  our  actions  towards  them,  in  a  way  of  well  doing, 
or  of  ill  doing]  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  these  passions  ot 
gratitude  and  anger,  that  there  should  be  any  notion  of  justice  in  them,  in  any 
public  or  general  view  of  things  ; — as  w^ill  appear  by  what  shall  be  next 
jbser\'ed. 
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4  Those  authors  who  hold  that  that  moral  sense  which  is  natural  to  all  mankind, 
consists  in  a  natural  relish  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  so  ai'ises  iVoia  a  principle 
of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all — they  hold  that  true 
virtue  consists  in  jnib/ic  benevolence.  Therefore,  if  the  alfections  of  gratitude 
and  anger  necessarily  imply  such  a  moral  sense  as  they  suppose,  then  these  af- 
fections imply  some  delight  in  the  public  good,  and  an  aversion  of  the  mind  to 
public  evil.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  every  time  any  man  feels  anger  for  oppo- 
sition he  meets  with,  or  gratitude  for  any  favor,  theie  must  be  at  least  a  supposi- 
tion of  a  tendency  to  pulJic  injury  in  that  opposition,  and  a  tendency  to  public 
benefit  in  the  favor  that  excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being 
true  ?  As,  in  such  instances  as  these,  which,  I  presume,  none  will  deny  to  be 
possible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing  that  happens  amonu;  mankind.  A  ship's  crew 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  master,  to  murder  him,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship  and  turn  pirates  ;  but  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripeness  for 
execution,  one  of  them  repents  and  opens  the  whole  design ;  whereupon  the  rest 
are  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice.  The  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  has  betrayed  them,  and  earnestly  seek  opportunity  to  revenge  tneraselves 
upon  him. — And  for  an  instance  of  gratitude,  a  gang  of  robbers  that  have  long 
infested  the  neighboring  country,  have  a  particular  house  whither  they  resort, 
and  where  they  meet  from  time  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 
their  consultations  for  carrying  on  their  pernicious  designs.  The  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  country,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  their  secret 
haunt  and  place  of  resort,  at  length  by  some  means  are  well  informed  wheie  it 
is,  and  are  prepared  with  sufficient  force  to  surprise  them,  and  seize  them  all, 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  an  hour  appointed  when  they  understand  they  will 
all  be  there.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  while  the  offi- 
cers with  their  bands  are  approaching,  some  person  is  so  kind  to  these  robbers 
as  to  give  them  notice  of  their  danger,  so  as  just  to  give  them  opportunity  to 
escape.  They  are  thankful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of  money  for  his 
kindness. — Now  in  such  instances,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  supposition 
of  a  public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occasion  of  their  anger  ;  yea,  t-hey  know 
the  contrary-.  Nor  is  there  any  supposition  of  public  good  in  that  which  excites 
their  gratitude  ;  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral  sense,  consisting  in  a 
determination  to  approve  of  what  is  for  the  public  good,  any  influence  at  all  in 
the  affair.  And  though  there  be  some  affection,  besides  a  sense  of  uniformity  and 
proportion,  that  has  influence  in  such  anger  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affec- 
tion or  benevolence,  but  private  affection  ;  yea,  that  affection  which  is  to  the 
highest  degree  private,  consisting  in  a  man's  love  of  his  own  person. 

5.  The  passion  oi  anger,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  unluckily  chosen 
as  a  medium  to  prove  a  sense  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  consisting 
in  benevolence,  natural  to  all  mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  sense  which  is  exercised  in  anger,  were  that  which  arose 
from  a  benevolent  temper  of  heart,  being  no  other  than  a  sense  or  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think  a  disposition  to  anger  should  increase, 
at  least  in  some  proportion,  as  a  man  had  more  of  a  sweet,  benign,  and  benevo- 
lent temper  ;  which  seems  something  disagreeable  to  reason,  as  well  as  contrary 
'0  experience,  which  shows  that  the  less  men  have  of  benevolence,  and  the  more 
they  have  of  a  contrary'  temper,  the  more  are  they  disposed  to  anger  and  deep 
resentment  of  injuries. 

And  though  gratitude  be  that  which  many  speak  of  as  a  certain  noble  prmci- 
ple  of  virtue,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  there  is  a  gratitude,  the *:  Is  truly  virtuoas,  and  the  want  of 
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graliiudfc  or  an  ungrateful  temper,  is  truly  vicious,  and  argues  an  abominable 
depiavity  ot  heart  (as  I  may  have  particular  occasion  to  show  al'terwards)  yet, 
I  think  what  has  been  observed,  may  serve  to  convince  such  as  impartiallv 
consider  it,  not  only  that  not  all  anger,  or  hating  those  who  hate  us,  but  also 
that  not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  those  who  love  us,  arises  from  a  truly  virtuous 
benevolence  of  heart. 

Another  sort  of  affections,  which  may  be  properly  referred  to  self-love,  as 
their  source,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the 
general  analogy  of  nature's  laws,  are  affections  to  such  as  are  near  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  nature ;  that  we  look  upon  as  those  w'hose  Beings  we  have  been  the 
occasions  of,  antl  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety  in,  and  whose  circum- 
stances, even  from  the  first  beginning  of  their  existence,  do  many  ways  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  necessarily,  to  a  high  esteem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  great 
dependence,  submission  and  compliance ;  and  whom  the  constitution  of  the  world 
makes  to  be  united  in  interest,  and  accordingly  to  act  as  one  in  innumerable 
affairs,  with  a  communion  in  each  other's  affections,  desires,  cares,  friendships, 
enmities,  and  puisuits.  Which  is  the  cause  of  men's  affection  to  their  children. 
And  in  like  manner  self-love  will  also  beget  in  a  man  some  degree  of  affections, 
towards  others,  with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree  parallel.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  those  that  ascribe  the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
children,  to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it  afterwards. 

And  as  men  may  love  persons  and  things  from  self-love,  so  may  love  to 
qualities  and  characters  arise  from  the  same  source.  Some  represent  as  though 
there  were  need  of  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  refining  to  make  it  out,  that  men 
approve  of  othei-s  from  self-love,  whom  they  hear  of  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  in 
history,  or  see  represented  on  the  stage,  from  whom  they  expect  no  profit  or 
advantage.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  considered,  that  what  we  approve  of  in  the 
first  place  is  the  character,  and  from  the  character  w^e  approve  the  person  ;  and 
is  it  a  strange  thing,  that  men  should,  from  self-love,  like  a  temper  or  character 
which  in  its  nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  self- 
love  ;  and  which,  w^e  know  by  experience  and  self-evidence,  without  metaphys- 
ical refining,  in  the  general,  tends  to  men's  pleasure  and  benefit  ?  And  on  the 
contrary,  should  dislike  what  they  see  tends  to  men's  pain  and  misery  1  Is  there 
need  of  a  great  degree  of  subtilty  and  abstraction,  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child, 
which  has  heard  and  seen  much,  strongly  to  fix  an  idea  of  the  pernicious  deadly 
nature  of  the  rattlesnake,  should  have  aversion  to  that  species  or  form,  from 
self-love ;  so  as  to  have  a  degree  of  this  aversion  and  disgust  excited  by  seeing 
even  the  picture  of  that  animal  ?  And  that  from  the  same  self-love  it  should  be 
pleased  and  entertained  with  a  hvely  figure  and  representation  of  some  pleasant 
fruit  which  it  has  often  tasted  the  sweetness  of?  Or,  with  the  image  of 
some  bird,  which  it  has  always  been  told,  is  innocent,  and  whose  pleasant  sing- 
ing it  has  often  been  entertained  with  1  Though  the  child  neither  fears  being 
bitten  by  the  picture  of  the  snake,  nor  expects  to  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to 
hea- the  figure  of  the  bird  sing.  I  suppose  none  will  think  it  difficult  to  allow, 
that  .:uch  an  r\pprobation  or  disgust  of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its 
natural  denght  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  hearing,  and  its  aversion  to  pain  and 
death,  throiJngh  self-love,  together  with  the  habitual  connection  of  these  agreeable 
or  terrible  ideas  with  the  form  and  qualities  of  these  objects,  the  ideas  of  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  their  images. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a  child  or  man  may  hate  the 
general  character  of  a  spiteful  and  malicious  man,  for  the  hke  reason,  as  he 
hates  the  general  nature  of  a  serpent ;  knowing,  from  reasoi    instruction  and 
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axporience,  that  malice  in  men  is  pernicious  to  mankind,  as  well  as  spite  or 
poison  in  a  serpent  ?  And  it"  a  man  may,  irom  srll-love,  disapprove  the  vices 
of  malice,  envy,  and  othei-s  of  that  sort,  which  naturally  tend  to  the  hurt  or 
mankind,  why  may  he  not  from  the  same  principle  approve  the  contrary  virtues 
of  meekness,  peaceableness,  benevolence,  charily,  generosity-,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues  in  general ;  which  he  as  easily  and  clearly  knows,  naturally  tend 
to  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  have  a  love  to  these  virtues  from  a  higher 
principle.  But  yet  I  think  it  as  certainly  true  that  there  is  generally  in  man- 
kind a  sort  of  approbation  of  them,  which  arises  from  self  love. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the  same  thins  further  appears  from 
this ;  that  men  commonly  are  most  atfiected  towards,  and  do  most  highly  ap- 
prove, those  virtues  which  agree  with  their  interest  most,  according  to  their  va- 
rious conditions  in  life.  We  see  that  persons  of  low  condition  are  especially 
enamored  with  a  condescending,  accessible,  atfable  temper  in  the  great ;  not 
only  in  those  whose  condescension  has  been  exercised  towards  themselves  ;  but 
they  will  be  peculiarly  taken  with  such  a  character  when  they  have  accounts  of 
it  from  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it  in  history  or  even  in  romance.  The 
poor  will  most  highly  approve  and  commend  liberality.  The  weaker  sex,  who 
especially  need  assistance  and  protection,  will  peculiarly  esteem  and  applaud 
fortitude  and  generosit}^  in  those  of  the  other  sex,  they  read  or  hear  of,  or  have 
represented  to  them  on  a  stage. 

As  I  think  it  plain  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  men  may  approve 
and  be  disposed  to  commend  a  benevolent  temper,  from  self-love,  so  the  higher 
the  degree  of  benevolence  is,  the  more  may  they  approve  of  it.  Which  will 
account  for  some  kind  of  approbation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  ene- 
mies, viz.,  as  a  man's  loving  his  enemies  is  an  evidence  of  a  higch  decree  of  be- 
nevolence of  temper  ;-  -the  degree  of  it  appearing  fiom  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes. 

And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  tendency  and  in- 
fluence of  self-love  may  show,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  oi  justice  fi-om 
another  ground,  besides  that  approbation  of  the  secondary  beauty  there  is  in 
uniformity  and  proportion,  which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  from  their  infancy  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  others,  or  for  human  society ; 
but  they  find  the  necessity  of  it  for  themselves,  in  instances  that  continually 
occur ;  which  tends  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor,  and  to  fix  an  habitual  appro 
bation  of  it  from  self-love. 

And  again,  that  forementioned  approbation  of  justice  and  desert  arising  frcic 
a  sense  of  the  beaut}'  of  natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind  ol 
reflex,  and  indirect  influence  to  cause  men  to  approve  benevolence,  and  disap- 
prove malice  ;  as  men  see  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deserves  to  be 
hated  and  punished,  and  that  he  who  is  benevolent,  and  loves  others,  and  does 
them  good,  deserves  himself  also  to  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
see  the  natural  congruit}'  or  agreement  and  mutual  adaptedness  of  these  things. 
And  having  always  seen  this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punished,  which  is  disagreeable  to  self- 
love  ;  and  the  idea  of  benevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  associated  witt 
the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which  is  grateful  to  self-love. 
And  by  nrtue  of  this  association  of  ideas,  benevolence  itself  becomes  grateful, 
and  the  contrary  displeasing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  degree  odious  by  the  influence  of  self-love, 
through  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  m"  contempt  with  it ;  contempt  beir-g 
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wnat  SL'lf-love  abhors.  So  i^  m?y  often  be  with  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sottish- 
ness,  cowardice,  sloth,  niggardliness.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes  associated 
witli  the  idea  of  such  vices,  both  because  we  are  used  to  observe  that  those 
things  are  conunonly  objects  of  contempt,  and  also  find  that  they  excite  con- 
tempt, in  ourselves. — Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  littleness,  i.  e.,  of  small 
abilities,  and  weakness  ol'  mind,  and  insufficiency  for  any  considerable  effects 
among  mankind. — By  others,  men's  influence  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  sphere, 
and  by  such  means  persons  become  of  less  importance,  and  more  insignificant 
among  mankind.  And  things  of  little  importance  are  naturally  little  accounted 
of.  And  some  of  these  ill  qualities  are  such  as  mankind  find  ii  their  interest  to 
treat  with  contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  human  society. 

There  are  no  particular  moral  virtues  whatsoever,  but  what  in  some  or 
other  of  these  ways,  and  most  of  them  in  several  of  these  ways,  come  to  have 
some  kind  of  approbation  from  self-love,  without  the  influence  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous principle  ;  nor  any  particular  vices,  but  what  by  the  same  means  meet 
with  some  disa})probation. 

This  kind  of  approbation  and  dislike,  through  the  joint  influence  of  self-love 
and  association  of  ideas,  is  in  very  many  vastly  heightened  by  education  ;  as  this 
IS  the  means  of  a  strong,  close,  and  almost  irrefragable  association,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  any  other  way  than  by  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  greatly  strengthening  that  association,  or  connection,  which 
persons  are  led  into  by  other  means  ;  as  any  one  would  be  convinced,  perhaps 
more  effectually  than  in  most  other  ways,  if  they  had  opportunity  of  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  American  savages  and  their  children. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Of  Natural  Conscience,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

There  is  yet  another  disposition  or  principle,  of  great  importance,  natural 
to  mankind ;  which,  if  we  consider  the  consistence  and  harmony  of  nature's 
laws,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  arising  from  self-love,  or  self- 
union  :  and  that  is  a  disposition  in  man  to  be  uneasy  in  a  consciousness  of  being 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  as  it  were,  against  himself,  in  his  own  actions.  This 
appears  particularly  in  the  inclination  of  the  mind  to  be  uneasy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  that  to  ethers,  which  he  should  be  angry  with  them  for  do- 
ing to  him,  if  they  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  theirs;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do 
that  to  them,  which  he  would  be  displeased  with  them  for  neglecting  to  do  to 
him. 

I  have  observed  from  time  to  time,  that  in  pure  love  to  others  (i.  e.  love  not 
arising  from  self-love)  there  is  a  union  of  the  heart  with  others ;  a  kind  of  en- 
largement of  the  mind,  whereby  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  take  others  into  a  man's 
self :  and  therefore  it  implies  a  disposition  to  feel,  to  desire,  and  to  act  as  though 
others  were  one  with  ourselves,  ^o,  self-love  implies  an  inclination  to  feel  and 
act  as  one  with  ourselves ;  which  naturally  renders  a  sensible  inconsistence  with 
ourselves,  and  self-opposition,  in  what  we  ourselves  choose  and  do,  to  be  un- 
easy to  the  mind ;  w^hich  will  cause  uneasiness  of  mind  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  malevolent  and  unjust  behavior  towards  others,  and  a  kind  of  disapproba- 
tion of  acts  of  this  nature,  and  an  approbation  of  the  contrary.  To  do  that  to 
another,  which  we  should  be  angry  wiib  him  for  domg  to  us,  and  to  1  ate  a  per 
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son  for  doirig  that  to  us,  which  we  should  indineto,  and  insist  on  Jomg  to  hiit 
if  we  were  exactly  in  the  same  case,  is  to  disagree  with  ourselves,  and  contra« 
diet  ourselves.  It  would  be,  for  ourselves  both  to  choose  and  adhere  to,  and 
yet  to  refuse  and  utterly  reject,  as  it  were  the  very  same  thing.  No  wonder, 
this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that  such  a  self-opposition,  and  inward 
war  with  a  man's  self,  naturally  begets  unquietness,  and  raises  disturbance  in 
his  mind. 

A  thus  approving  of  actions,  because  we  theiein  act  as  in  agreement  with 
ourselves,  or  as  one  with  ourselves — and  a  thus  disapproving  and  being  uneasy 
in  the  consciousness  of  disagreeing  and  being  inconsistent  with  ourselves  in 
what  we  do — is  quite  a  ditierent  thing  from  approving  or  disai)proving  actions 
because  in  them  we  agree  and  are  united  with  J3eing  in  general ;  which  is  lov- 
ing or  hating  actions  from  a  sense  of  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
odiousness  of  sin. — The  former  of  these  principles  is  private  :  the  latter  is  pub- 
lic and  truly  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense.  The  former  (i.  e.  an  inclination 
to  agree  with  ourselves)  is  a  natural  principle :  but  the  latter  (i.  e.  an  agree- 
ment or  union  of  heart  to  the  great  system,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  in  all  in  it)  is  a  divine  principle. 

In  that  uneasiness  now  mentioned,  consists  very  much  of  that  inward  trouble 
men  have  from  rellections  of  conscience :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this  un- 
easiness, and  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  in  what  thev  have  acted  towards 
others,  they  have  done  the  same  which  they  should  have  expected  from  them  in 
the  same  case,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace  of  conscience,  with  respect 
to  these  actions. — And  there  is  also  an  approbation  of  conscience,  of  the  conduct 
of  others  towards  ourselves.  As  when  we  are  blamed,  condemned,  or  punished 
by  them,  and  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  if  we  were  in  their  case,  and  they 
in  ours,  we  should  in  like  manner  blame,  condemn,  and  punish  them.  And  thus 
men's  consciences  may  justify  God's  anger  and  condemnation.  When  they 
have  the  ideas  of  God's  greatness,  their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have 
received  from  him,  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  will  to  them,  &c., 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  a  consciousness  is  excited  within  them  of 
those  resentments,  which  would  be  occasioned  in  themselves  by  an  injurious 
treatment  in  any  wise  parallel. 

There  is  such  a  consciousness  as  this  oftentimes  within  men,  implied  in  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflection  they  could  hardly 
give  an  account  of.  Unless  men's  consciences  are  greatly  stupified,  it  is  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  suggested  ;  and  does  habitually,  spontaneously,  instanta- 
neously, and  as  it  were  insensibly  arise  in  the  mind.  And  the  more  so  fw  this 
reason,  %iz.,  that  we  have  not,  nor  never  had  from  our  infancy,  any  other  way 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  which  other  persons  act  or  suffer,  or  of  any  thing 
about  intelligent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling  and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  in  the  acts,  passions,  sensations,  volitions,  &c., 
which  we  have  found  in  our  own  minds ;  and  by  putting  the  ideas  which  we 
obtain  by  this  means,  in  the  place  of  another ;  or  as  it  Avere  substituting  our- 
selves in  their  place.  Thus,  we  have  no  conceT)tion  in  any  degree,  what  under- 
standing, perception,  love,  pleasure,  pain,  or  aesire  are  in  others,  but  by  putting 
ourselves  as  it  were  in  their  stead,  or  transferring  the  i''eas  we  obtain  of  such 
things  in  om  own  minds  by  consciousness,  into  their  ,Dlace  ;  making  such  an 
alteration,  as  to  degree  and  circumstances,  as  what  wf  ^bser^'e  of  them  requires. 
It  is  thus  in  all  moral  things  that  we  conceive  of  in  •  hers,  which  are  all  men- 
tal, and  not  corporeal  things  ;  and  every  thing  that  Ave  conceive  of  belonging 
to  others,  more  than  shape,  size,  complexion   situaticn,  and  motion  of  fheir 
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bodies  And  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  ca^ialie  of  havitjg  ideas 
of  any  perception  or  act  even  of  the  Godhead.  We  never  could  htive  an\ 
notion  what  understanding  or  volition,  love  or  hatred  are,  eithe'  in  created  spirit 
or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced  what  understanding  and  volition,  love  and 
hatred,  are  in  our  own  minds.  Knowing  what  they  are  by  consciousness,  we 
can  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  reuiove  changeableness  and  other  imper- 
fections, antl  ascribe  them  to  God,  V\  hich  is  the  only  way  we  come  to  be  ca- 
j)able  of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

But  though  it  be  so,  that  men  in  thinking  of  others  do,  as  it  were,  put  them- 
selves in  tlieir  place,  they  do  it  so  naturally,  or  rather  habitually,  instantaneously 
and  without  set  purpose,  that  they  do  it  insensibly,  and  can  scarce  give  any 
account  of  it,  and  many  would  think  strange  if  they  were  told  of  it.  So  it  may 
be  in  men's  substituting  themselves  in  others'  place  in  such  exercises  of  con- 
science as  have  been  spoken  of  j  and  the  former  substitution  leads  to  the  latter, 
in  one  whose  conscience  is  not  greatly  stupilied.  For  in  all  his  thoughts  of  the 
other  person,  in  whate^■er  he  apprehends  or  conceives  of  his  moral  conduct  to 
others  or  to  himself,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him,  approving  or  condemning 
him,  rewarding  or  punishing  hiiii,  he  necessarily  as  it  were  puts  himself  in  his 
stead,  for  the  Ibrementioned  reason ;  and  therefore  the  more  naturally,  easily 
and  quietly  sees  whether  he,  being  in  his  place,  should  approve  or  condemn,  be 
angry  or  pleased  as  he  is. 

Natural  conscience  consists  in  these  two  things  : 

1.  In  that  which  has  now  been  spoken  of :  that  disposition  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  moral  treatment  which  passes  between  us  and  others,  from  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  be  easy,  or  uneasy,  in  a  consciousness  of  our  being 
consistent,  or  inconsistent  with  ourselves.  Hereby  we  have  a  disposition  to  ap- 
prove our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that 
we  treat  him  so  as  we  should  expect  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  our  case 
and  we  in  his  ;  and  to  disapprove  of  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  should  be  displeased,  with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
were  in  his  case.  So  we  in  our  consciences  approve  of  another's  treatment  of 
us,  if  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  case,  and  he  in  ours, 
we  should  think  it  just  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  us ;  and  disapprove  his  treatment 
of  us,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  should  think  it  unjust,  if  we  were  in 
his  case.  Thus  men's  consciences  approve  or  disapprove  the  sentence  of  their 
judge,  by  which  they  are  acquitted  or  candemned. — But  this  is  not  all  that  is  in 
natural  conscience.  Besides  this  approving  or  disapproving  from  uneasiness  as 
being  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  there  is  another  thing  that  must  precede  it,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  it.  As  for  instance,  when  my  conscience  disapproves  my 
own  treatment  of  another,  being  conscious  to  myself  that  were  I  in  his  case,  I 
should  be  displeased  and  angry  with  hhn  for  so  treating  me,  the  question  might 
be  asked.  But  what  would  be  the  ground  of  that  supposed  disapprobation,  dis- 
pleasure and  anger,  which  I  am  conscious  would  be  in  me  in  that  case  1 — That 
disT-p'orobation  must  be  on  some  other  grounds.     Therefore, 

2.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
natural  conscience,  is  the  sense  if  desert,  which  was  spoken  of  before  ;  consist- 
ing, as  was  observed,  in  a  natuial  agreement,  proportion  and  harmony  between 
malevolence  or  injury,  and  resentment  and  punishment  ;  or  between  loving  and 
being  loved,  between  showing  kindness  and  being  rewarded,  &c.  Both  these 
kinds  of  approving  or  disapproving  concur  in  the  approbation  or  disapprobation 
of  conscience  ;  the  one  founded  on  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  man's  conscience 
disapproves  of  his  treatment  of  his  neighbor,  in  the  first  place  he  is  consciom? 
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that  if  ht  were  in  his  neighbor's  stead,  he  should  resent  such  treatment,  from  ?i 
sense  of  justice,  or  from  a  sense  of  uniformity  and  equality  between  such  treat- 
ment and  resentment  and  punishment,  as  before  explained.  And  then  in  the 
next  place  he  perceives,  that  therefore  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  doing 
what  he  himself  should  resent  in  that  case  ;  and  hence  disapproves  it,  as  being; 
naturally  averse  to  opposition  to  himself. 

Approbation  and  disapprobation  of  conscience,  in  the  sense  now  explained^ 
will  extend  to  all  virtue  and  vice  ;  to  every  thing  whatsoever  thai  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  ivhich  does  not  confine  its  view  to  a  private  sphere,  but 
will  take  things  in  general  into  its  consideration,  and  is  free  from  speculative 
error.  For,  as  all  virtue  or  moral  g  od  may  be  resolved  into  love  to  others, 
either  God  or  creatures,  so  men  easily  see  the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement 
there  is  between  loving  others,  and  being  accepted  and  favored  by  others.  And 
all  vice,  sin,  or  moral  evil,  summarily  consisting  in  the  want  of  this  love  to  others, 
or  in  the  contrary,  viz.,  hatred  or  malevolence,  so  men  easily  see  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  doins;  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated  by 
them  and  sutTering  ill  by  them,  or  from  him  that  acts  for  all  and  has  the  care  of 
the  whole  system.  And  as  this  sense  of  equality  and  natural  agreement  extends 
to  all  moral  good  and  evil,  so  this  lays  a  foundation  of  an  equal  extent  with  the 
other  kind  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arising 
from  an  aversion  to  self-inconsistence  and  opposition.  For  in  all  cases  of  benevo- 
lence or  the  contrary  towards  others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  so  of  reflecting,  or  being  con- 
scious to  ourselves,  how  we  should  like  or  dislike  such  treatment  from  others. 
Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  understanding  be  properly  enlightened,  and  errors 
and  blinding  stupifyins^  prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with  it  in  ever}-  article. 

And  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  see  in  what  respect  this  natural  conscience 
that  has  been  described,  extends  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  union  of  heart  to 
Being  in  general,  and  supreme  love  to  God.  For,  although  it  sees  not,  or  rather 
does  not  taste  its  primary  and  essential  beauty,  i.  e.,  it  tastes  no  sweetness  in 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  simply  considered,  or  loves  it  not  for  Being  in 
general's  sake  (for  nothing  but  general  benevolence  itself  can  do  that),  yet  this 
natural  conscience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it  from  that  uniformity, 
equality  and  ^a^>'■\ce,  which  there  is  in  it,  and  the  demerit  which  is  seen  in  the 
contrary,  consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  contrary  and  being 
hated  of  Being  in  general.  Men  by  natural  conscience  may  see  the  justice  (oi 
natural  agreement)  there  is  in  yielding^  all  to  God,  as  we  receive  all  from  God  ; 
and  the  justice  there  is  in  being  his  that  has  made  us,  and  being  willinglv  io, 
which  is  the  same  as  being  dependent  on  his  will,  and  conformed  to  his  wdl  in 
the  manner  of  our  Beins:,  as  we  are  for  our  Being  itself,  and  in  the  conformity 
of  our  wil'  to  his  will,  on  whose  will  we  are  universally  and  most  perfectly  de- 
pendent ;  and  also  the  justice  there  is  in  our  supreme  love  to  God,  from  his 
goodness — the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  our  having  supreme  respect 
to  him  who  exercises  infinite  goodness  to  u!>>  and  from  whom  we  receive  all  well 
being. — Besides  that  disagreement  and  discord  appears  worse  to  natural  sense 
(as  was  observed  before)  in  things  nearly  related  and  of  great  importance  ;  and 
therefore  it  must  appear  \ery  ill,  as  it  respects  the  infinite  Being,  and  in  that 
infinitely  great  relation  wlJch  there  is  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures. 
And  it  is  easj-  to  conceive  ho-  that  sense  which  is  in  natural  conscience,  should 
see  the  desert  of  punishment  >rhich  there  is  in  the  contrary  of  true  virtue,  viz., 
opposition  and  enmity  to  Bi    </  ^n  general.     For,  this  is  only  to  see  the  natural 
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agreement  there  is  between  opposing  Being  in  general,  and  being  opposed  by 
Being  in  general ;  with  a  consciousness  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
should  expect  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  greatness,  and  should  proportion- 
ably  resent  contempt.  Thus  natural  conscience,  if  well  informed,  Avill  approve 
of  true  virtue,  and  will  disapprove  and  condemn  the  want  of  it,  and  opposition 
to  it  ;  and  yet  without  seeing  the  true  beauty  of  it.  Yea,  if  men's  consciences 
were  fully  enlightened,  if  they  were  delivered  from  being  confined  to  a  private 
sphere,  and  brought  to  view  and  consider  things  in  geneial,  and  delivcied  from 
being  stupified  by  sensual  objects  and  appetites,  as  they  will  be  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, they  would  approve  nothing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  benevo- 
lence, and  those  aflfections  and  actions  that  are  consistent  with  it,  and  subordinate 
to  it.  For  they  must  see  that  consent  to  Being  in  general,  and  supreme  respect 
to  the  Being  of  Beings,  is  most  just  ;  and  that  every  thing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or  flows  fioni  the  want  of  it,  is  unjust,  and  deserves 
the  opposition  of  universal  existence. 

Thus  has  God  estabHshed  and  ordered,  that  this  principle  of  natural  conscience, 
which,  though  it  implies  no  such  thing  as  actual  benevolence  to  Being  in  gen- 
eral, nor  any  delight  in  such  a  principle,  simply  considered,  and  so  implies  no 
truly  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste,  yet  should  approve  and  condemn  the  same 
things  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a  spiritual  sense  or  virtuous  taste. 

That  mural  sense  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  so  far  as  it  is  disinterested 
and  not  founded  in  association  of  ideas,  is  the  same  with  this  natural  conscienc 
that  has  been  described.  The  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  disposi- 
tion to  approve  yirtue  and  disapprove  vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  coi. 
science,  is  that  moral  sense,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  writings  of  many  of  late 
a  misunderstanding  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  thing  that  has  misled  those 
moralists  who  have  insisted  on  a  disinterested  moral  sense, universal  in  the  world 
of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  true  virtue,  consisting  in  a  benev- 
olent temper,  naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  these  writers,  do  indeed  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
or  taste,  universal  among  men,  distinct  from  what  arises  from  self-love.  Though 
I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  some  confusion  in  their  discourses  on  the  subject, 
and  not  a  proper  distinction  observed  in  the  instances  of  men's  approbation  of 
virtue,  which  they  produce.  Some  of  which  are  not  to  their  purpose,  being  in- 
stances of  that  approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  described,  which  arises  from  self- 
love.  But  other  instances  prove  that  there  is  a  moral  taste,  or  sense  ot  moral 
good  and  evil,  natural  to  all,  which  does  not  properly  arise  from  self-love.  Yel 
I  conceive  there  are  no  instances  of  this  kind  which  may  not  be  referred  to  natu- 
ral conscience,  and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  primary  in 
the  approbation  of  natural  conscience,  viz.,  a  sense  of  desert  and  approbation  ol 
that  natural  agreement  there  is,  in  manner  and  measure,  in  justice.  But  I  think 
it  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  this  or  any  thing  else  wherein 
consists  the  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  which  there  is  in  natural  conscience, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  taste,  or  determination  of  mind  to  relish  and 
delight  M  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arising  from  a  virtuous  benevolence 
of  heart. 

But  it  further  appears  from  this.  If  the  approbation  of  conscience  were  the 
same  with  the  approbation  of  the  inclination,  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  dispo- 
sition and  determination  of  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  pleased  with  virtue,  men 
approbation  and  condemnation  of  conscience  would  always  be  in  propoilio  -  to 
the  virtuous  temper  of  the  mind  ;  or  rather  the  degree  would  be  just  the  sam£.  h 
that  person  who  had  a  high  degree  of  a  virtuous  temper,  therefore,  the  testimonv 
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of  conscience  in  favor  of  virtue  woult'  be  equally  full  :  but  he  that  had  but  little, 
would  have  as  little  a  degree  of  the  testimony  of  conscience  for  virtue,  and  against 
vice.  But  I  think  the  case  is  evidently  otherwise.  Some  mei»,  through  the 
strength  of  vice  in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  sin  against  clearer  light  and 
stronger  convictions  of  conscience,  than  others.  If  conscience's  approving  duty 
and  disapproving  sin,  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  princi- 
ple of  the  heart,  in  loving  duty  and  hating  sin,  then  remorse  of  conscience  will 
De  the  same  thing  as  repentance ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree  as  the  sinner  feels 
remorse  of  conscience  lor  sin,  in  the  same  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the 
love  of  sin  to  the  hatred  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  very  same  thing. 

Christians  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  future  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  when  sinners 
shall  be  called  to  answer  before  their  judge,  and  all  their  wickedness  in  all  its 
aggravations,  brought  forth  and  clearly  manifested  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them  and  set  their  sins  in  order  before  them,  their  con- 
sciences will  be  greatly  awakened  and  convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  stopped, 
all  stupidity  of  conscience  will  be  at  an  end,  and  conscience  will  have  its  full 
exercise  :  and  therefore  their  consciences  wlI  a})prove  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  judge  against  them,  and  seeing  that  they  have  deserved  so  great  a  punish- 
ment, will  join  with  the  judge  in  condtmning  them.  And  this,  according  to  the 
notion  I  am  opposing,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  their  being  brought  to  the 
fullest  repentance  ;  their  hearts  being  perfectly  changed  to  hate  sin  and  love 
holiness  ;  and  virtue  or  holiness  of  heart  in  them  will  be  brought  to  the  most 
full  and  perfect  exercise.  But  how  much  otherwise,  have  we  reason  to  suppose, 
it  will  then  be  ?  viz.,  that  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  their  heart  will  come  to 
its  highest  dominion  and  completest  exercise  ;  that  they  shall  be  wholly  left  o: 
God,  and  given  up  to  their  wickedness,  even  as  the  devils  are  !  When  God  has 
done  waitinfT  on  sinners,  and  his  Spirit  done  striving  with  them,  he  will  not  re 
strain  their  wickedness,  as  he  does  now.  But  sin  shall  then  rage  in  their  hearts 
as  a  fire  no  longer  restrained  or  kept  under.  It  is  propei  for  a  judge  when  he 
condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavor  so  to  set  his  guilt  before  him  as  to  convince 
his  conscience  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  This  the  Almighty  will  do  etfect- 
ually,  and  do  to  perfection,  so  as  most  thoroughly  to  awaken  and  convince  the 
conscience.  But  if  natural  conscience,  and  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be 
pleased  with  virtue,  were  the  same,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the  conscience 
was  brought  to  its  perfect  exercise,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy  ;  or, 
M  ould  have  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  and  holiness  in  perfect  benevolence  of 
temper.  But  instead  of  this,  their  wickedness  will  then  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wicked  men  will  become  veiy  devils,  and  accordingly  \vi\\  be  sent  away 
as  cursed  into  everlastina;  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  supposing  natural  conscience  to  be  what  has  been  described,  all  these 
difficulties  and  absurdities  are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  see  the 
greatness  of  the  Being,  whom  they  have  lived  in  contempt  of,  and  in  rebellion 
and  opposition  to,  and  have  clearly  sei  before  them  their  obligations  to  him,  as 
their  Creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  &c.,  together  with  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  acted  as  enemies  to  him,  may  have  a  clear  sense  of  the  desert  of  their  sin, 
consisting  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  such  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition of  such  a  BeinsT,  and  his  despising  and  opposing  them;  between  their 
being  and  at^ting  as  so  great  enemies  to  such  a  God,  and  their  suffering  the 
dreaclful  consequences  of  his  beinsj  and  acting  as  their  great  enemy  :  and 
their  being  conscious  within  themselves  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which  would 
naturally  arise  in  their  own  hearts  in  such  a  case  if  they  were  in  the  place  and 
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state  of  their  judge.  In  order  to  these  things  tl.^re  is  no  neel  of  a  virtuous 
benevolent  temper,  relishing  and  dehghting  in  benevolence,  and  bathing  the 
contrary.  The  conscience  may  see  the  natural  agreement  between  opposing 
and  being  opposed,  between  hating  and  being  hated,  without  abhorring  malevo- 
lence from  a  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  or  without  loving  God  from  a  view  ot 
the  beauty  of  his  holiness  These  things  have  no  necessary  dependence  one  on 
the  other. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  particular  Instincts  of  Nature,  which  in  seme  reepects  resemble  Virtue. 

There  are  various  dispositions  and  inclinations  natural  to  men,  which  depend 
on  particular  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain  affections  and 
actions  towards  paiticular  objects;  which  laws  seem  to  be  established  chiefly 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  for  this,  but  also  for  their 
comfortably  subsisting  in  the  world.    W  hich  dispositions  may  be  called  instincts. 

Some  of  these  instincts  respect  only  ourselves  personally  ;  such  are  many  ui 
our  natural  appetites  and  aversions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  personal, 
but  more  social,  and  extend  to  others ;  such  are  the  mutual  inclinations  between 
the  sexes,-  &c. — Some  of  these  dispositions  are  more  external  and  sensitive  , 
such  are  some  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  personal — as  those  that  relate 
to  meat  and  drink.  And  of  this  sort  also  are  some  dispositions  that  are  more 
social,  and  in  some  respects  extend  to  others ;  as,  the  more  sensitive  inclinations 
of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  Besides  these  instincts  of  the  sensitive  kind, 
there  are  others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental ;  consisting  in  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  mankind  naturally  exercise  towards  some  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
or  in  some  cases  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  these  instincts  that  are 
mental  and  social,  are  what  may  be  called  kind  affections ;  as  having  something 
m  them  of  benevolence,  or  a  resemblance  of  it.  And  others  are  of  a  different 
sort,  having  something  in  them  that  carries  an  angry  appearance ;  such  as  the 
passion  of  jealousy  between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  male  towards  the 
female. 

It  is  only  the  former  of  these  two  last  mentioned  sorts,  that  it  is  to  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  in  this  place,  viz.,  those  natural  instincts  which  appear  in 
benevolent  afft^ctions,  or  which  have  the  appearance  of  benevolence,  and  so  in 
some  respects  resemble  virtue.  These  I  shall  therefore  consider ;  and  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

That  kind  of  affection  which  is  exercised  towards  those  who  are  near  one  to 
another  in  natural  relation,  particularly  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children, 
called  natural  affection,  is  by  many  referred  to  instinct.  I  have  already  consi- 
dered this  sort  of  love  as  an  affection  that  arises  fiom  self-love ;  and  in  that 
view,  and  in  that  supposition  have  shown,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true 
virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural  affection  is  more  properly  to  be  referred 
to  a  particular  instinct  of  nature,  than  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  I  shall  not  think 
it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controversy  or  dispute.  In  my  opinion,  both  are  true, 
viz.,  that  natural  afffection  is  owing  to  natural  instinct,  and  also  that  it  arises  from 
self-love.  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  instinct,  as  it  depends  on  a  law  of 
riattire.  But  yet  it  m  \y  be  truly  reckoned  as  an  afffection  arising  from  self, 
love;  because,  though  t  arises  from  a  law  of  nature,  yet  that  is  such  a  law  ag 
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acconHiig  lo  the  ordei  and  harmony  every wnere  observed  among  'ht  .aws  ol 
nature,  is  connected  with,  and  t'ollows  tVom  self-love,  as  was  shown  before. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  insist  on  this.  For  if  it 
be  so,  that  natural  affection  to  a  man's  children  or  family,  or  near  relations,  is 
not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  self-love,  as  its  cause,  in  any  respect,  but  is  to  b€ 
esteemoi!  an  alFection  arising  from  a  particular  independent  instinct  of  nature, 
which  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  implanted  in  men  for  the  preservation  and 
well-ljein<'"  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cann<^t  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 
For  it  has  been  observed,  and  1  humbly  conceive,  proved  before  (Chap.  II.), 
that  if  any  Being  or  Beings  have  by  natural  instinct,  or  any  other  means,  a 
determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  extending  only  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, or  private  system,  however  large  that  system  may  be,  or  however  great  a 
number  ot'  individuals  it  may  contain,  so  long  as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely 
small  part  of  universal  existence,  and  so  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 
aniversal  system — such  limited  private  benevolence,  not  arising  from,  nor  being 
subordinate  to  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature  of  true 
virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  evident  to  a 
demonstration,  those  affections  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  from  these 
two  things. 

First,  That  they  do  not  arise  from  a  principle  of  virtue. — A  principle  of 
virtue,  I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  late  writers  on  morality  to 
be  general  benevolence  or  public  affection :  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  union  of  heart  to  Being  simply  considered  ;  which  implies  a  disposition  to 
benevolence  to  Being  in  general.  Now  by  the  supposition,  the  affections  we 
are  speaking  of  do  not  arise  from  this  principle ;  and  that,  whether  we  suppose 
they  arise  from  self-love,  or  from  particular  instincts ;  because  either  of  those 
sources  is  diverse  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence.     And, 

Secondly,  These  private  riffections,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  general  bene- 
volence, and  they  are  not  connected  with  it  in  their  first  existence,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  it.  This  appears  from  what  has  been  observed :  for  being  not 
dependent  on  it,  their  detached  and  unsubordinate  operation  rather  tends  to, 
and  implies  opposition  to  Being  in  general,  than  general  benevolence ;  as  every 
one  sees  and  owns  with  respect  to  self-love.  And  there  are  the  very  same  rea- 
sons why  any  other  private  affection,  confined  to  limits  infinitely  short  of  univer- 
sal existence,  should  have  that  influence,  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a 
sinsrle  person.  Now  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  affections 
which  do  not  arise  from  a  virtuous  principle,  and  have  no  tendency  to  true  virtue, 
as  their  effect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  if  persons 
bv  any  means  come  to  have  a  benevolent  affection  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
larcce,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  the 
public  community  they  belong  to,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  be  an  instinct  or  other  cause  determining  a  person 
to  benevolence  towards  he  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  sensi- 
ble natures  throughout  tne  universe,  exclusive  of  union  of  heart  to  general  ex- 
istence and  of  love  to  God,  nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  disposes 
to  a  supreme  regard  to  him,  nor  subordinate  to  such  divine  love,  it  cannot  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affection,  arises  from  a  particular  natural  instinct, 
9o,  m'lch  more  indisputably  does  that  mutual  affection  which  naturally  arises 
bet.veen  the  sexes.     I  agree  with  Hutcheson  and  Hume  in  this,  that  there  is  a 
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foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind  affections  between  the  sexes,  that  are  truly 
diverse  from  all  inclinations  to  sensitive  pleasure,  and  do  not  properly  arise  from 
any  sueh  inclination.  There  is  doubtless  a  disposition  both  to  a  mutual  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  complacence,  that  are  not  naUirally  and  necessarily  connecter 
uith  any  sensitive  desires.  But  yet  it  is  maiiiiest  such  affections  as  are  limited 
to  opposite  sexes,  are  from  a  particular  instinct,  thus  directing  and  limiting 
them ;  and  not  arising  from  a  principle  of  general  benevolence ;  for  this  has 
no  tendency-  to  any  such  limitation.  And  though  these  affections  do  not  properly 
arise  from  the  sensitive  desires  which  are  between  the  sexes,  yet  they  are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  sjone  purpose,  viz.,  the  preser- 
vation or  continuation  of  the  world  of  mankind,  to  make  persons  willing  to 
forsake  father  and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  families  where 
they  were  born  and  brought  up,  for  the  sake  of  a  stated  union  with  a  companion 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  dispose  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  going  through  with 
that  series  of  labors,  anxieties,  and  pains  requisite  to  the  Being,  support  and 
education  of  a  family  of  children.  Though  not  only  for  these  ends,  but  partly 
also  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  united  in  a  marriage  relation.  But  1  sup- 
pose, few  (if  any)  will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  dispositions  there  are  to 
mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  arise  from  an  instinct  or  particular  law  of 
nature.  And  therefore  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  those 
natural  dispositions  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Another  affection  which  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  implanted  in  men 
for  like  purposes  with  other  instincts,  is  that  pity^  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
when  they  see  others  in  great  distress.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  such  an  affec- 
tion is  natural  to  mankind.  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  vir- 
tuous pity  among  mankind.  For  1  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  the  pity  or 
mercy  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  among  them,  arises  merely  from  natural 
instinct,  or,  that  none  is  to  be  found,  w-hich  arises  from  that  truly  virtuous  divine 
principle  of  general  benevolence  to  sensitive  Beings.  Yet  at  the  same  time  ] 
think,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  disposition  to  pity  w-hich  ii 
natural  to  mankind  in  common.  I  think  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  this  does  no 
arise  from  general  benevolence,  nor  is  it  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  o; 
properly  called  by  that  nanie. 

If  all  that  uneasiness  on  the  sight  of  others'  extreme  distress,  which  we  call 
pity%  were  properly  of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  then  they  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  passion,  must  needs  be  in  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  being  sensible  of  the 
total  want  of  happiness,  of  all  such  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  pity  in  ex- 
treme distress.  For  that  certainly  is  the  most  direct  tendency  and  operation  of 
benevolence  or  good  will,  to  desire  the  happiness  of  its  object.  But  now  this 
is  not  the  case  universally,  where  men  are  disposed  to  exercise  pity.  There 
are  many  men,  with  w^hom  that  is  the  case  in  respect  to  some  others  in  the 
world,  that  it  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  sensibly  affected  with 
any  uneasiness,  to  know  they  were  dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  inflenced  by  the 
consideration  of  a  future  state,  but  view  death  as  only  a  cessation  of  all  sensi- 
bility, and  consequently  an  end  of  all  happiness),  who  yet  would  have  been 
moved  with  pity  towards  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  seen  them  under  some 
very  extreme  anguish.  Some  men  W'ould  be  moved  with  pity  by  seeing  a  brute 
creature  under  extreme  and  long  torments,  who  yet  suffer  no  uneasiness  in 
knowing  that  many  thousands  of  them  every  day  cease  to  live,  and  so  have  an 
2nd  put  to  all  their  pleasure,  at  butchers'  shambles  in  great  cities.     It  is  the 
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nature  of  true  benevolence  to  desire  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  pleasu'e 
of  the  object  of  it ;  and  that,  in  some  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 
But  persons  may  greatly  pity  those  that  are  in  extreme  pain,  whose  positive 
aleasure  they  may  still  be  very  indifferent  about.  In  this  case  a  man  may  be 
much  moved  and  affected  with  uneasiness,  who  yet  would  be  affected  with  no 
sensible  joy  in  seeing  signs  of  the  same  person's  or  Being's  enjoyment  of  very 
high  degrees  of  pleasure. 

Yea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence,  but  may  consist  with  true 
malevolence,  or  with  such  ill  will  as  shall  cause  men  not  only  not  to  desire  the 
positive  happiness  of  another,  but  even  to  desire  his  calamity.  They  may  pity 
such  a  one  when  his  calamity  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have 
true  malevolence  towards  another,  desiring  no  positive  good  for  him,  but  evil; 
and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infinite,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he 
sees  the  person  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  misery  far  beyond  his  ill  will,  he  may 
then  pity  him  ;  because  then  the  natural  instinct  begins  to  operate.  For  malev- 
olence will  not  overcome  the  natural  instinct,  inclining  to  pity  others  in  ex- 
treme calamity,  any  fmther  than  it  goes,  or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  misery 
it  wishes  to  its  object.  JNIen  may  pity  others  under  exquisite  torment,  when 
yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had  seen  their  prosperity'.  And  some 
men  have  such  a  grudge  against  one  or  another,  that  they  would  be  far  from 
being  uneasy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would  even  be  glad  of  it.  And  when 
this  is  the  case  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  heart  is  void  of  benevolence 
towards  such  persons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevolence.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  capable  of  pitying  even  these  very  persons,  if  they  should  see 
them  under  a  degree  of  misery  \ery  much  dispropoitioned  to  their  ill  will. 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  natural  pity  is  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  true  virtue,  and  not  arising  from  a  disposition  of  heart  to  general  benevo- 
lence ;  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  instinct,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted 
in  mankind,  tor  the  same  purposes  as  most  other  instincts,  viz.,  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclusive  of  their  well  being.  The  giv- 
ing of  this  instinct  is  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy,  and  an  instance  of  his  love  of 
the  world  of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  though  the  world  be  so  sinful,  it 
is  not  God's  design  to  make  it  a  world  of  punishment ;  and  therefore  has 
many  ways  made  a  merciful  provision  for  men's  relief  in  extreme  calamities  : 
and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  general  a  disposition  to  pitj' ;  the 
natural  exercises  whereof  extend  beyond  those  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connec- 
tion with,  especially  in  case  of  great  calamity  ;  because  commonly  in  such  cases 
men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  others  besides  thtjir  near  friends,  and  because 
commonly  those  calamities  which  are  extreme,  without  relief,  tend  to  men's 
destruction.  This  may  be  given  as  the  reason  why  men  are  so  made  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  they  have  no  instinct  inclining  as  much  to  rejoice 
at  the  sight  of  others'  great  prosperity  and  pleasure,  as  to  be  grieved  at  their 
extreme  calamity,  viz.,  because  they  do  not  stand  in  equal  necessity  of  such  an 
instinct  as  that  in  order  to  their  preservation.  But  if  pure  benevolence  were 
the  source  of  natural  pity,  doubtless  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  degree  in 
congratulation,  in  cases  of  others'  great  prosperity,  as  in  compassion  towards 
them  in  great  misery. 

The  inctincts  God  has  given  to  mankind  in  this  world,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resemble  a  virtuous  benevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  state  that  God 
designed  mankind  for  here,  where  he  mtends  their  preservation,  and  comforta- 
ble subsistence.  But  in  the  world  of  punishment,  where  the  state  of  the  wick- 
ed inhabitants  will  be  exceedinsr  different,  and  God  will  have  none  of  these 
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m<iroitul  designs  to  answer,  there,  Ave  have  great  reason  to  think,  wil]  V  no 
■'uch  thin«j  as  a  disposition  to  pity,  in  any  case ;  as  also  there  will  be  no 
:iatniai  anection  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual  affection  between  oppo 
site  sexes. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  natural  instinct  disposino-  men  to 
pity  others  in  misery,  I  would  observe,  that  this  is  a  source  of  a  kind  of  abhor- 
rence in  men  of  some  vices,  as  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  and  so,  of  a  sort  of  ap- 
probation of  the  contrary  virtues,  humanity,  mercy,  &c.  Which  aversion  and 
approbation,  however,  so  far  as  they  arise  from  this  cause  only,  are  not  from  a 
principle  of  true  virtue. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


The    Reasons    why  those    things  ihat  have  been  mentioned,   which  have   not  the 
Essence  ol"  Virtue,  have  yet  by  many  been  mistaken  for  True  Virtue. 

Thk  first  reason  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is,  that  although  they  have  not 
the  specific  and  distinguishing  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  general  nature  of  virtue. — The  general  nature  of  true 
virtue  is  love.  It  is  expressed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence ; 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  persons  and  Beings,  and  consequently  and  se- 
condarily in  complacence  in  virtue — as  has  been  shown.  There  is  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  those  natural  affections  and  principles  that 
have  been  mentioned,  in  both  those  respects 

In  many  of  these  natural  affections  there  is  sometliing  of  the  appearance  of 
love  to  persons.  In  some  of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
benevolence,  in  part.  Others  have  truly  a  sort  of  benevolence  in  them,  though 
it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and  in  several  respects  falls  short  of  the  extent  of 
true  virtuous  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  object. 

The  last  mentioned  passion,  natural  to  mankind  in  their  present  state,  viz., 
that  of  pity  to  others  in  distress,  though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  yet  has  partly  the  same  influence  and  effect  with  benevo- 
lence. One  effect  of  true  benevolence  is  to  cause  peisons  to  be  uneasy,  when 
the  objects  of  it  are  in  distress,  and  to  desire  their  relief.  And  natural  pitv  has 
the  same  effect. 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  every  instance  wherein  it  appears  it  is  not 
properly  called  love,  because  persons  may  be  moved  with  a  degree  of  gratitude 
towards  persons  on  certain  occasions,  whom  they  have  no  real  and  proper 
friendship  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul  towards  David,  once  and  again,  after 
David's  sparing  his  life,  when  he  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  kill  him :  yet  it 
has  the  same  or  like  operation  and  effect  with  friendship,  in  part,  for  a  season, 
and  with  regard  to  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  object,  as  aj)pears  a  deserved 
requital  of  kindness  received.  And  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  more  gen- 
eral and  abiding  influence,  so  as  more  properly  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  love. 
So  that  many  times  men  from  natural  gratitude  do  really  with  a  sort  of  benevo- 
lence love  those  who  love  them.  From  this,  together  with  some  other  natural 
principles,  men  may  love  their  near  friends,  love  their  own  party,  love  their 
country,  &c. 

The  natural  disposition  there  is  to  mutual  affection  between  the  sexes,  often 
operates  by  what  may  properly  be  called  love.  Thcie  is  oftentimes  truly  a 
kind  both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  there  also  is  between  parents 
and  children. 
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Thus  these  things  have  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue,  which 
is  love;*  and  especially  the  thing  last  mentioned  has  something  of  a  love  of 
benevolence.  What  they  are  essentially  defective  in,  is,  that  they  are  private  in 
their  nature,  they  do  not  arise  from  any  temper  of  benevolence  to  Being  in 
o^eneial,  nor  have  they  a  tendency  to  any  such  effect  in  their  operation.  But 
yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  nature,  they  are  beautiful  within  their 
own  private  sphere,  i.  e.,  they  appear  beautiful  if  we  confine  our  views  to  that 
private  system,  and  while  we  shut  all  other  things  they  stand  in  any  relation  to 
out  of  our  consideration.  If  that  private  system  contained  the  sura  of  universal 
existence,  then  their  benevolence  would  have  true  beauty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  be  beautiful,  all  things  considered  ;  but  now  it  is  not  so.  These  private 
systems  are  so  far  from  containing  the  sum  of  universal  Being,  or  comprehend- 
inor  all  existence  which  we  stand  related  to,  that  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  small 
part  of  it.  The  reason  why  men  are  so  ready  to  take  these  private  aflections 
for  true  virtue,  is  the  narrowness  of  their  views ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  leave  the  Divine  Being  out  of  their  view,  and  to  neglect  him  in  their 
consideration,  or  to  regard  him  in  their  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  not  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  system  of  real  existence,  but  as  a  kind  of  shadowy, 
imafiaary  Being.  And  though  most  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in  their 
ordinarv  view  of  things,  his  Being  is  not  apt  to  come  into  the  account,  and  to 
have  the  influence  and  effect  of  a  r^al  existence,  as  it  is  with  other  Beings  which 
they  see,  and  are  conversant  with  by  their  external  senses.  In  their  views  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  and  in  the  inward  sensations  of  displicence  and  approba- 
tion which  rise  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  a  thing  natural  to  them  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  view  of  the  Deity,  as  part  of  the  system,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
system,  and  he  who  is  all  in  all,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  all  other  things  are  to  be  viewed,  and  their  minds  to 
be  accordingly  impressed  and  affected. 

Yea,  we  are  apt,  through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  in  j\idging  of  the 
beauty  of  affections  and  actions  to  limit  our  consideration  to  only  a  small  part 
of  the  created  system. — When  private  affections  extend  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  we  are  very  ready  to  look  upon  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and 
accordingly  to  .ipplaud  them  highly.  Thus  it  is  with  respect  to  love  to  a  large 
party,  or  a  man's  love  to  his  country.  For  though  his  private  system  contains 
but  a  small  part  even  of  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  being  a  considerable  number, 
throuiJ"h  the  contracted  limits  of  the  mind  and  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  they 
are  ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engross  his  sight,  and  to  seem  as  if  they  were  all. 
Hence  among  the  Romans  love  to  their  country  was  the  highest  \artue ;  though 
this  affection  of  theirs,  so  much  extolled  among  them,  was  employed  as  it  were 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  mankind.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber is,  that  private  affection  extends  to,  the  more  apt  men  are,  through  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  sight,  to  mistake  it  for  true  virtue ;  because  then  the  private 
system  appears  to  have  more  of  the  image  of  the  universal  system.  Whereas, 
when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very  small,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  looked  upon 
as  virtuous,  or  not  so  virtuous.     As,  a  man's  love  to  his  own  children 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  self-love  is  by  nobody  mistaken  for  true  virtue. 
For  though  there  be  something  of  the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  this,  as  here  is 
love  and  good  will,  yet  the  object  is  so  private,  the  limits  so  narrow,  that  it  by 
00  means  engrosses  the  view ;  unless  it  be  of  the  person  himself,  who,  through 

•  It  c.la;ms  to  be  considered,  whether  theft  'hinFS  can  be  of  tt*  nature  of  virtue,  even  nccortltng  to, 
Jie  distinctions  the  a  ithor  his  made. — Ed. 
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the  gieatness  of  his  pride,  may  imagine  himself  as  it  were  all.  The  minds  oi 
men  are  large  enougii  to  take  in  a  vastly  greater  extent ;  and  though  self-love 
is  far  from  being  useless  in  the  world,  yea,  it  is  exceeding  necessary  to  socie- 
ty, besides  its  directly  and  greatly  seeking  the  good  of  one,  yet  every  body  sees 
that  if  it  be  not  subordinate  to,  and  regulated  by,  another  more  extensive  prin- 
ciple, it  may  mjilce  a  man  a  common  enemy  to  the  system  he  is  related  to.  And 
though  this  is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affection,  notwithstanding  its  extent 
may  be  to  a  system  that  contains  thousands  of  individuals,  and  tliose  private 
systems  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  univeisal  existence,  than  one 
alone,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  extent,  to  the  view  anil  compre- 
hension of  men's  niinds,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  «//, 
or  at  least  as  some  resemltlance  of  the  universal  system. 

Thus  I  have  observed  how  many  of  these  natural  principles,  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  resemble  virtue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  resemblance  of  it  in  its  secondary  operation,  which  is 
its  approbation  of  and  complacence  in  virtue  itself.  Several  kinds  of  approba- 
tion of  virtue  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  common  to  mankind,  which  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  consisting  in  a  sense  and  relish  of 
the  essential  beauty  of  virtue,  consisting  in  a  Being's  cordial  union  to  Being  in 
general,  from  a  spirit  of  love  to  Being  in  general.  As  particularly,  the  appro- 
bation of  conscience,  from  a  sense  of  the  inferior  and  secondary  beauty  which 
there  is  in  virtue,  consisting  in  uniformity,  and  from  a  sense  of  desert,  consisting 
ji  a  sense  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  showing  kind- 
ness and  receving  kindness.  So  from  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  disapproba- 
tion of  vice,  from  a  natural  opposition  to  deformity  and  disproportion,  and  a 
sense  of  evil  desert,  or  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  being 
hated,  opposing  and  being  opposed,  &c.,  together  with  a  painful  sensation  na- 
turally arising  in  a  sense  of  self-opposition  and  inconsistence.  Approbation  of 
conscience  is  the  more  readily  mistaken  for  a  truly  virtuous  approbation,  be- 
cause by  the  wise  constitution  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  (as  was  observ- 
ed), when  conscience  is  well  informed,  and  thoroughly  awakened,  it  agrees  with 
the  latter  fully  and  exactly,  as  to  the  object  approved,  though  not  as  to  the 
ground  and  reason  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue,  and  condemns  all  vice. 
It  approves  true  virtue,  and  indeed  approves  nothing  that  is  against  it,  or  that 
falls  short  of  it ;  as  was  shown  before.  And  indeed  natural  conscience  is  im- 
planted in  all  mankind,  there  to  be  as  it  were  in  God's  stead,  and  to  be  an  inter- 
nal judge  or  rule  to  all,  whereby  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong. 

It  has  also  been  observed,  how  that  virtue,  consisting  in  benevolence,  is 
approved,  and  vice,  consisting  in  ill-will,  is  disliked,  from  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  together  with  association  of  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  dislike 
those  qualities  in  things  without  life  or  reason,  with  which  they  have  always 
connected  the  ideas  of  hurtfulness,  malignancy,  perniciousness  ;  but  like  those 
things  with  which  they  habitually  connect  the  ideas  of  profit,  pleasantness, 
comfortableness,  &c.  This  sort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and  dislike 
ct  vice,  is  easily  mistaken  for  true  virtue,  not  only  because  those  things  are  ap- 
proved by  it  that  have  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  things  disliked  have  the 
nature  of  vice,  but  because  here  is  much  resemblance  of  virtuous  approbation, 
it  being  complacence  from  love  ;  the  difference  only  lying  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
from  love  to  Being  in  general,  but  from  self-love. 

There  is  also,  as  has  been  shown,  a  liking  of  some  virtues,  and  dislike  of 
Bome  vices,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pity.  This,  men  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  true  virtue  on  many  accounts.     Here  is  not 
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only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and  the  objects  of  complacence  are  what  have  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  virtues  indeed  very  amiable,  such  as  humanity,  mercy 
tenderness  of  iieart,  &c.,  and  the  contrary  very  odious ;  but  besides,  the  appro- 
bation  is  not  merely  from  self  love,  but  from  compassion,  an  affection  that  re- 
spects others,  and  resembles  benevolence,  as  has  been  shown. 

Another  reason  why  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned  are  mistaken 
for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodness  in  them 
By  a  negative  moral  goodness,  I  mean  the  negation  or  absence  of  true  morai 
evil. — They  have  this  negative  moral  goodneas,  because  a  being  without  them 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.  Thus,  the  exercise  of 
natural  conscience  in  such  and  such  degrees,  wherein  appears  such  a  measure 
of  an  awakening  or  sensibility  of  conscience,  though  it  be  not  of  the  nature  of 
real  positive  virtue  or  true  moral  goodness,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodness ; 
because  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that 
higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causes  great  inseiisibility  or  stupidity  of 
conscience.  For  sin,  as  was  observed,  is  not  oniy  against  a  spiritual  and  divine 
sense  of  virtue,  but  is  also  against  the  dictates  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  in 
natural  conscience.  No  wonder,  that  thia  sense  being  long  opposed  and  often 
conquered,  grows  weaker.  All  sin  has  iis  source  from  selfishness,  or  from  self- 
love,  not  subordinate  to  regard  to  Being  m  general.  And  natural  conscience 
chiefly  consists  in  a  sense  of  desci-t,  or  the  natural  agreement  between  sin  and 
misery.  But  if  self  were  indeed  all,  and  so  more  considerable  than  all  the 
world  besides,  there  would  be  ao  ill  desert  in  his  regarding  himself  above  all. 
and  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  private  interest.  And  no  wonder 
that  men  by  long  acting  from  the  selfish  principle,  and  by  being  habituated  to 
treat  themselves  as  if  they  were  all,  increase  in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  nat- 
urally to  look  on  thei>iselves  as  all,  and  so  to  lose  entirely  the  sense  of  ill  desen 
in  their  making  all  other  interests  give  place  to  their  own. — And  no  wondei 
that  men  by  ofter.  repeating  acts  of  sin,  without  punishment,  or  any  visible  ap- 
pearance of  appraaching  punishment,  have  less  and  less  sense  of  the  connection 
of  sin  with  puriishment.  That  sense  which  an  awakened  conscience  ha£,  of  the 
desert  of  sin,  consists  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  its  desert  of  resentment  of  the  Deity, 
the  fountain  and  head  of  universal  existence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long 
continued  worldly  and  sensual  life,  men  more  and  more  lose  all  sense  of  the 
Deity,  who  is  a  spiritual  and  invisible  Being.  The  mind  being  long  involved 
in,  and  engrossed  by  sensitive  objects,  becomes  sensual  in  all  its  operations,  and 
excludes  all  views  and  impressions  of  spiritual  objects,  and  is  unfit  for  their 
contemplation.  Thus  the  conscience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely 
diffierent  principles,  and  sense  of  conscience  differs  from  the  holy  complacence 
of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous  heart.  Yet  wickedness  may,  by  long  habit- 
ual exercise,  greatly  diminish  a  sense  of  conscience.  So  that  there  may  be 
negative  moral  goodness,  in  sensibility  of  conscience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument 
of  the  absence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickedness,  which  causeth  stupidity  of 
conscience. 

So  with  respect  to  natural  gratitude,  though  there  may  be  nc  virtue  merely 
in  loving  them  that  love  us,  yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  depravity-,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degree  of  selfishness,  so  that  a  man 
is  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  so  their  respect 
■ind  kindness  as  nothing.  Thus  an  increase  of  pride  diminishes  gratitude. — So 
does  sensualitv',  or  the  increase  of  sensual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more 
ucder  the  power  and  impresssion  of  sensible  objects,  tends  by  degrees  to  make 
the  mind  insensible  to  any  thing  else  ;  and  those  appetites  take  up  the  wholf 
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^oul,  and  through  habit  and  custom  the  water  is  all  drawn  out  of  othe;-  chan- 
nels, in  whicii  it  natuially  flows,  and  is  all  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner  natural  affection  and  natural  pity,  though  not  of  the  nature 
of  viitue,  \et  may  be  diminished  greatly  by  the  increase  of  those  two  principles 
of  pride  and  sensuality,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this,  being  habitually  disposea 
to  envy,  malice,  &c.  These  lusts  when  they  prevail  to  a  high  degree  ma) 
overcome  and  diminish  the  exercise  of  those  natural  principles :  even  as  the) 
often  overcome  and  diminish  common  prudence  in  a  man,  as  to  seeking  his  own 
private  interest,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet  no  one  will  thinl< 
it  proves  that  a  man's  being  cunning,  in  seeking  his  own  personal  and  tempo- 
ral interest,  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  virtue. 

Another  reason  why  these  natural  principles  and  affections  are  mistaken  fo; 
true  virtue,  is,  that  in  several  respects  they  have  the  same  effect  which  true  vir- 
tue tends  to  ;  especially  in  these  two  ways  : 

1.  The  present  state  of  the  world  is  so  ordered  and  constituted  by  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  its  supreme  Ruler,  that  these  natural  principles  for  the  mosf 
part  tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do  natural  pity,  gratitude 
parental  affection,  &c.  Herein  they  agree  with  the  tendency  of  general  benev- 
olence, which  seeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But  this  is  no  proof  that 
these  natural  principles  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  self-love  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  IS  exceeding  useful  and  necessary  in  the  world  of  mankind.  So  art 
the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst,  &c.  But  yet  nobody  will  assert 
that  these  have  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  Tije«p  principles  have  a  like  effect  with  true  virtue  in  this  respect,  tha/ 
Iney  lena  several  ways  to  restrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  acts  of  wickedness 
So,  natural  affection,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  particular  friends,  tends  to  keej, 
us  from  acts  of  injustice  towards  these  persons  :  which  would  be  real  wicked 
ness.  Pity  preserves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be  real  and  great  moral  evil 
Natural  conscience  tends  to  restrain  sin  in  general,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  But  neither  can  this  prove  these  principles  themselves  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  true  virtue.  For  so  is  this  present  state  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  mer- 
ciful God,  tiiat  men's  self-love  does  in  innumerable  respects  restrain  from  acts 
of  true  wickedness  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  puts  men  upon  seeking  true  virtue  ; 
yet  is  not  itself  true  virtue,  but  is  the  source  of  all  the  wickedness  that  is  in  the 
world 

Another  reason  why  these  inferior  affections,  especially  some  of  them,  are 
accountef!  --"irtuous,  is,  that  there  are  affections  of  the  same  denomination,  which 
are  tru'v  v-fous. — Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  truly  virtuous  fity,  or  a  com- 
passion to  otners  under  affliction  or  misery  from  general  benevolence.  Pure 
benevolence  wouid  be  sufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another  in  calamity,  if  there 
were  no  narticuiar  instinct,  or  any  other  principle  determining  the  mind  there- 
to. It  is  easy  to  see  how  benevolence,  which  seeks  another's  good,  should 
cause  iLS  to  desire  his  deliverance  from  evil.  And  this  is  a  source  of  pity  far 
more  extensive  man  the  other.  It  excites  compassion  in  cases  that  are  over- 
lor)Kea  nv  natu'*^.  instinct.  And  even  in  those  cases  to  which  instinct  extends, 
it  mixes  its  inttuence  with  the  natural  principle,  and  guides  and  regulates  its 
operations.  Ana  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pity  which  is  exercised  may  be 
callea  a  vntuous  compassion.  So  there  is  a  Vwiwons  gratitude,  or  a  gratitude 
that  ansHs  noc  only  from  self-love,  but  from  a  superior  principle  of  ilisinterested 
general  oenevofence.  As  it  is  manifest,  that  when  we  receive  kindness  from 
.such  as  we  lOve  aiready,  we  are  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  and  disposed  to 
greater  degrees  ot  it  than  when  the  mind  is  destitute  of  any  such  friendly  pre- 
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possession.  Therefore,  when  the  superior  principle  of  virtuous  \o\e  has  a  gov 
ernin<T  hand,  and  regulates  the  affair,  it  may  be  called  a  virtuous  gratitude 
So  there  is  a  virtuous  love  o( justice,  arising  from  pure  benevolence  to  Biding  ir. 
general,  as  that  naturally  and  necessarily  inclines  the  heart,  that  every  particulai 
Being  should  have  such  a  share  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to  its  dignity, 
consisting  in  the  degree  of  its  Being,  and  the  degree  oi'  its  virtue.  Winch  is 
entirely  diverse  from  an  apprehension  of  justice,  from  a  sensf  of  the  beauty  ol 
uniformity  in  variety  :  as  has  been  particularly  siiown  already.  And  so  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  there  may  be  a  virtuous  sense  of  desert  different  from  \\  hat  is 
natural  and  common.  And  so  a  virtuous  conscientiousness  or  a  sanctified  con- 
science. And  as  when  natural  affections  have  their  operations  mixed  with  the 
inliuence  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and  are  directed  and  det^^nninrd  hereby,  they 
may  be  called  virtuous,  so  there  may  be  a  virtuous  love  of  parents  to  children, 
and  between  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous  love  of  our  town,  or  country,  or 
nation.  Yea,  and  a  virtuous  love  between  the  sexes,  as  there  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of  virtue  mingled  with  instinct,  and  virtue  may  govern  with  regard  to 
the  particular  manner  of  its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  such  ends  as  are 
agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes  of  true  virtue. 

Genuine  virtue  prevent-s  that  increase  of  the  habits  of  pride  and  sensuality, 
which  tend  to  overbear  and  greatly  diminish  the  exercises  of  the  foremeiitioned 
useiul  and  necessary  princijdes  of  nature.  And  a  principle  of  general  benevo- 
lence softens  and  sweetens  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  susceptible  of  the  pro- 
per influence  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  natural  instincts,  and  directs  every  on? 
into  its  proper  channel,  and  determines  the  exercise  to  the  proper  manner  and 
measure,  and  guides  all  to  the  best  purposes. 


CHAPTER      VIII 


In  what  respects  Virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  Sentiment;  and  how  far  it  is 
founded  in  the  Reason  and  .Nature  oflliinirs;. 

That  which  is  called  virtue,  is  a  certain  kind  of  beautiful  nature,  form  (^•■ 
quality  that  is  observed  in  things.  That  form  or  quality  is  called  beautiful  lo 
any  one  beholding  it  to  whom  it  is  beautiful,  which  appears  in  itself  agreeabi*' 
or  comely  to  him,  or  the  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  pleasant  to  tn*; 
mind.  I  say  agreeable  in  itself,  and  imnicdiately  pleasant,  to  distinguish  v. 
from  thino-s  wliich  in  themselves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleasant,  but  either  in- 
dilTerent  or  disagreeable,  which  yet  appear  eligible  and  agreeable  indirectly  lor 
something  else  that  is  the  consequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Such  a  kind  of  indirect  agreeableness  or  eligibleness  in  things,  not  lor 
themselves,  but  for  something  else,  is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a 
form  or  quality  appears  lovely,  pleasing  and  delightful  in  itself,  then  it  is  caJieo 
beautiful ;  and  this  agreeableness  or  gratefulness  of  the  idea  is  what  is  caiiea 
beauty.  It  is  evident  therefore  by  this,  that  the  way  we  come  by  the  idea  or 
sensation  of  beauty,  is  by  immediate  sensation  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  idea 
called  beautiful  ;  and  not  by  finding  out  by  argumentation  any  consequences, 
or  other  things  that  it  stands  connected  with  ;  any  more  than  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  honey,  or  perceiving  the  harmony  of  a  tune,  is  by  argumentation  on 
connections  and  conse(^uences.  And  this  manner  of  being  atTected  with  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  beautiful  idea  depends  not,  therefore,  on  any  reasoning 
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aboul  tl  e  idea,  after  we  have  it,  before  we  can  find  out  whether  it  be  beautiful 
cr  not ,  out  on  the  frame  of  our  minds,  whereby  they  are  so  made  that  such  an 
idea,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  is  gratel'ul,  or  appears  beautiful. 

Theretbre,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  them  who  affirm  virtue  is  founded 
in  sentunent,  and  not  in  reason,  that  Ihey  who  see  the  beauty  there  is  in  true 
v-ir*ue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  connections  and  consequences, 
but  by  the  frame  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  certain  spiritual  sense  given  them  of 
God,  whereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  true  virtue  in  their  minds,  or  are  directly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contempla- 
tion of  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

But  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mind,  or  inward  sense  given  them 
by  God,  whereby  the  mind  is  disposed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  view  of  true 
vn-tue,  is  given  arbitrarily,  so  that  if  he  had  pleased  he  might  have  given  a 
contrary  sense  and  determination  of  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well 
with  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  this  1  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  consists  in  the  cordial  consent  or  union  of  Being 
to  Being  in  general.  And  as  has  also  been  observed,  that  frame  of  mind, 
whereby  it  is  disposed  to  relish  an  1  be  pleased  with  the  view  of  this,  is  benevo- 
lence or  union  of  heart  itself  to  Being  in  general,  or  a  universally  benevolent 
frame  of  mind  :  because  he  whose  temper  is  to  icve  Being  in  general,  therein 
must  have  a  disposition  to  approve  and  be  pleased  with  the  love  to  Being  in 
general. — Therefore  now  the  question  is,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  whereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  Being  in  general,  acts  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  necessary  nature  of  things  to  hinder  but  that 
a  contrary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  consisted  as  well  with  that  nature  of 
things  as  this  ? 

And  in  the  Jirst  place  I  observe,  that  to  assert  this,  would  be  a  plain  absur- 
dity, and  contrary  to  the  very  supposition. — For  here  it  is  supposed,  that  virtue 
in  its  very  essence  consists  in  agreement  or  consent  of  Being  to  Being.  Now 
lertainly  agreement  itself  to  Being  in  general  must  necessarily  agree  better  with 
general  existence,  than  opposition  and  contrariety  to  it. 

I  observe,  secondly,  that  God  in  giving  to  the  creature  such  a  temper  of  mind, 
gives  that  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  by  absolute  necessity  his  own  temper 
and  nature.  For,  as  has  been  often  observed,  God  himself  is  in  eifect  Being  in 
general ;  and  without  all  doubt  it  is  in  itself  full  necessary,  and  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  that  God  should  agree  with  himself,  be  united  with  himself 
or  love  himself:  and  therefore,  when  he  gives  the  same  temper  to  his  creatures, 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  his  necessary  nature,  than  the  opposite  temper :  yea, 
the  latter  would  be  infinitely  contrary  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly,  by  this  temper  only  can  created  Beings  be  united  to, 
and  agree  with  one  another.  This  appears,  because  it  consists  in  consent  and 
union  to  Being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement  and  union  with  every  par 
ticular  Being,  except  such  as  are  opposite  to  Being  in  general,  or  excepting  sucl 
cases  wherein  union  with  them  is  by  some  means  inconsistent  with  union  with 
general  existence.  But  certainly  if  any  particular  created  Being  were  of  a 
temper  to  oppose  Being  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  most  universal  and  great- 
est possible  discord,  not  only  of  creatures  with  their  Creator,  but  of  created 
Beings  one  with  another. 

Fourthly,  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but  this,  that  a  man  can  have, 
and  agree  with  himself  or  be  without  self-inconsistence,  i.  e.,  without  having 
some  inclinations  and  relishes  repugnant  to  others.  And  that  for  these  reasons. 
Every  Being  that  has  understanding  and  will,  necessarily  loves  happiness.     For 
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to  suppose  any  Being  not  to  loTe  happiness,  would  be  to  suppose  he  chil  not  lovt 
what  was  agreeable  to  him  ;  which  is  a  contradiction  :  or  at  least  would  imply, 
that  nothing  Wcis  agreeable  or  eligible  to  him,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  such  thing  as  choice,  or  any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  Being 
who  has  a  laculty  of  will  must  of  necessity  have  an  inclination  to  happiness 
And  therelbre,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himselt,  and  has  not  some  inclinations 
repu'i-nant  to  others,  he  must  approveof  those  inclinations  whereby  Beings  desire 
the  happiness  of  Being  in  general,  and  must  be  against  a  disposition  to  the 
misery  of  Being  in  general :  because  otherwise  he  would  approve  of  opposition 
to  his  own  happiness.  For,  if  a  temper  inclined  to  the  misery  of  Being  in 
general  prevailed  universally,  it  is  apparent,  it  would  tend  to  universal  misery. 
But  he  that  loves  a  tendency  to  universal  miseiy,  in  etfect  loves  a  tendency  to 
his  own  misery,  and  as  he  necessarily  hates  his  own  misery,  he  has  then  one  in- 
clination repugnant  to  another.  And  besides  it  necessarily  Ibllows  from  self-love, 
that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  others ;  because  in  this  others"  love  agiees  with  iheir 
own  love.  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  Being  in  general,  they  would  in  etiect 
love  the  hatred  of  themselves ;  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
having  one  natural  inclination  contrary  to  another. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  understand  why  that  spiritual  and  divine  sense, 
by  which  those  that  are  truly  virtuous  aiid  holy,  perceive  the  excellency  of  true 
virtue,  is  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  called  by  the  name  of  light,  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, &.C.  If  this  divine  sense  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given  without 
any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  properly  be  called  by  such 
names.  For,  if  there  were  no  correspondence  or  agreement  in  such  a  sense  with 
the  nature  of  things  any  more  than  there  would  have  been  in  a  diverse  or  con- 
trary sense,  the  idea  we  obtain  by  this  spiritual  sense  could  in  no  respect  be  said 
to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  besides  what  was  in  our  own 
minds.  For  this  idea  would  be  no  representation  of  any  thing  without.  But 
since  it  is  otherwise,  since  it  is  aoreeable  in  the  respects  abovementioned,  to  the 
nature  of  thin<rs,  and  especially  since  it  is  the  representation  and  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  and  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being,  hereby  we  have  a  perception 
of  that  moral  excellency,  of  which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it.  And 
it  being  so,  hereby  persons  have  that  true  knowledge  of  God,  which  greatly 
enlightens  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as 
might  be  shown,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  discourse)  in 
many  respects  assist  persons  to  a  right  understanding  of  tilings  in  general,  to 
understand  which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which  do  chiefly 
concern  our  interest ;  and  assists  us  to  see  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  of 
them,  in  their  proper  evidence.  Whereas,  the  want  of  this  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  prevalence  of  those  dispositions  that  are  contrary  to  it,  tend  to  darken  and 
distract  the  mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  contbund  men's  understandings. 

And  as  to  that  moral  sense,  common  to  mankind,  which  there  is  in  natural 
conscience,  neither  can  this  be  tiul}  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  sentiment  ar- 
bitrarily given  by  the  Creator,  without  any  relation  to  the  necessary  nature  of 
things :  but  is  established  in  an  agreement  with  the  nature  cf  things ;  so  as  no 
sense  of  mind  that  can  be  supposed,  of  a  contrary  nature  and  tendency  could  be. 
This  will  appear  by  these  two  things  : 

1.  This  moral  sense,  if  the  understanding  be  well  informed,  and  be  exer- 
cised at  liberty,  and  in  an  extensive  manner,  without  being  restrained  to  a  private 
sphere,  approves  the  very  same  things  which  a  spiritual  and  divine  sense  ap- 
proves ;  and  those  things  only :  though  not  on  the  same  grounds,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  approbation.     Therefore,  as  that  divine  sense  has  been  alreadv 
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shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necessary  nature  of  things,  so  this  inferioi  moral  sense 
being  so  far  correspondent  to  that,  must  also  so  I'ar  agree  with  the  nature  of  things 

2.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  moral  sense  consists  in  approving  the  uni- 
formity and  natural  ai'reeraent  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So  that 
by  the  supposition  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  therein  it  consists, 
viz.,  a  disposition  of  minil  to  consent  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  nature  of 
Ihings,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and  form  of  one  thing  with  another.  And 
certainly  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  likes  the  agreement  of  things  to  the  nature  of 
things,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  than  an  opposite  temper  of  mind. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  ; — As  the  use  of  language  is  for  mankind  to  express 
their  sentiments  or  ideas  to  each  other,  so  that  those  terms  in  language,  by 
which  things  of  a  monl  nature  are  signified,  are  to  express  those  moral  senti- 
ments or  ideas  that  are  vommon  to  mankind  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  moral  sense 
which  is  in  natural  conscience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  use  of  language  among 
mankind,  and  is  the  mind's  rule  of  language  in  these  matters  among  mankind ; 
it  is  indeed  the  general  natural  rule  which  God  has  given  to  all  men,  whereby  to 
judge  of  moral  good  and  evil.  By  such  words,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  is  meant  in  common  speech  that  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  respect  or  resentment.  But  as  has  been  often  observed,  man- 
kind in  general  have  a  sense  of  desert,  by  this  natural  moral  sense. 

Therefore  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  may  deserve  to  be  considerec^ 
viz.,  seeing  it  is  thus,  that  sentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language, 
as  to  what  is  called  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy  and  unworthy ;  and  it 
is  apparent,  that  sentiment,  at  least  as  to  many  particulars,  by  some  means  or 
other  is  different  in  ditFerent  persons,  in  different  nations ;  that  being  thought  to 
deserve  praise  by  one,  which  by  others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame  ;  how 
therefore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitrary,  not  at  all  determined 
by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things  ? 

In  order  to  the  answering  this  question  with  clearness,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two,  viz..  Whether  men's  sentiments  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  not  arbi- 
trary, or  rather  casual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whether  the  way  of  their  using 
words  in  what  they  call  good  and  evil,  is  not  arbitrary,  without  respect  to  any 
common  sentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things  1 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe,  that  the  general  disposition  or  sense  of  mind 
exercised  in  a  sense  of  desert  of  esteem  or  resentment,  may  be  the  same  in  all ; 
though  as  to  particular  objects  and  occasions  with  regard  to  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, it  may  be  very  various  in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  through  the 
partiality  or  error  that  may  attend  the  view  or  attention  of  the  mind.  In  all, 
a  notion  of  desert  of  love,  or  resentment,  may  consist  in  the  same  thing,  in  gen- 
eral, viz.,  a  suitableness,  or  natural  uniformity  and  agreement  between  the 
aflfections  and  acts  of  the  agent,  and  the  affections  and  treatment  of  others  some 
way  concerned ;  or  the  natural  agreement  between  love  (or  something  that 
some  way  implies  love,  or  proceeds  from  it,  or  tends  to  it)  and  love  ;  a  natural 
agreement  between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treated ;  the  natural  agree- 
ment between  hating  (or  something  that  some  way  ]nutakes  of  the  nature  of 
hatred)  and  being  hated,  &c.  I  say,  this  general  notion  of  desert  may  be  the 
same ;  and  yet  occasions  and  objects  through  variety  of  apprehensions  about 
these  occasions  and  objects,  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed, 
by  reason  of  the  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  may  be  extremely  various  ;  and 
example,  custom,  education,  and  association  may  h  ive  a  hand  in  this,  in  ways 
mnumerable.     But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  long  3n  this,  since  things  which  have 
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been  said  by  others  (Mr.  Hutcheson  in  particular)  may  abundantly  show,  that 
the  (litferences  which  are  to  be  found  among  different  persons  and  nations,  con 
cernin'T  moral  good  and  evil,  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  moral  sensC; 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  use  of  the  words,  good  and  evil,  right  ano  wrong, 
when  used  in  a  moral  sense,  altogether  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
variety  of  notions,  opinions,  and  views,  that  occasion  the  forementioned  variety 
of  sentiment.  For  though  the  signification  of  words  is  determined  by  use,  yet 
that  which  governs  in  the  use  of  terms  is  general  or  common  use.  And  man- 
kind, in  what  they  would  signify  by  terms,  are  obliged  to  aim  at  a  consistent 
use  ;  because  it  is  easily  found  that  the  end  of  language,  which  is  to  be  a  common 
medium  of  manifesting  ideas  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way 
than  by  a  consistent  use  of  words ;  both  that  men  should  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the  use  of  them.  But  men  cannot  call  any 
thing  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving,  consistently,  any  other  way  than 
by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  deserve  praise  or  blame,  i.  e.,  things,  wherein  (all 
things  considered)  there  is  most  uniformity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or 
blame.  There  is  no  other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with 
themselves.  Thus,  if  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavior  by  odious  names,  yet  herein  they 
are  inconsistent  with  themselves ;  because,  when  they  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  those  that  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the  same  things  they  con- 
demn. And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  apply 
these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner.  So,  a  nation  that  prosecutes  an 
ambitious  desitjn  of  universal  empire,  by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and 
sword,  may  afhx  terms  that  signify  the  highest  degrees  of  virtue,  to  the  conduct 
of  such  as  show  the  most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  mos< 
of  this  bloody  work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 
these  terms  inconsistently,  and  abuse  language  in  it,  and  so  having  their  mouthi 
stopped.  And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  inconsistently  with  themselves 
but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any  otherwise  than  to  signify  trut 
merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained.  For  there  is  no  way  else,  wherein 
men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill  desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree 
in.  Mankind  in  general  seem  to  suppose  some  general  standard  or  foundation 
in  nature  for  a  universal  consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex- 
press moral  good  and  evil ;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  and 
mistake.  This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one  with 
another,  about  right  and  wrong;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to  evince  or  prove 
that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


Thk  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  any  par 
ticular  Book  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  but  as  a  general 
Defence  of  that  great  important  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  this  De- 
fence taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said  against  this  Doctrine,  by  such  of  the 
more  noted  opposers  of  it,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  read  ;  particularly  those 
two  late  Wiiters,  Dr.  Tuknbull  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  J\orivich  ;  but  especially 
the  latter,  in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  Books  of  his,  the  first  entitled 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid  Exami- 
nation ;"  the  other,  his  "  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Motes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.^^  I  have  closely  attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
"  Piece  on  Original  Sin,''  in  all  its  Parts,  and  have  endeavored  that  no  one 
thing  there  said,  of  any  consequence  in  this  Controversy,  should  pass  unnoticed 
or  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearamce  of  an  Argument,  in  opposition  to 
this  Doctrine,  should  be  left  unanswered.  1  look  on  the  Doctrine  as  of  great 
Importance  ;  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true.  For  if 
the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  Mankind  are  by  JYature  in  a  state  of  total 
Ruin,  both  with  respect  to  the  yjioral  Evil  they  are  the  subjects  of,  and  the 
afflictive  Evil  they  are  exposed  to,  the  one  as  the  consequence  and  Dunishment 
of  the  other,  then  doubtless  the  great  Salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  Re- 
lation to  this  Ruin,  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  oi 
Doctrine  of  Salvation,  must  suppose  it ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion  of 
that  Gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it.  Therefore,  as  I  think  the  Doctrine  is  most 
certainly  both  true  and  important,  I  hope,  my  attempting  a  Vindication  of  it, 
will  be  candidly  interpreted  ;  and  that  what  I  have  done  towards  its  defence, 
will  be  imvartially  considered,  by  all  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
read  the  ensuing  Discourse  ;  in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing 
material  throughout  the  Doctor's  ichole  Book,  and  many  things  in  that  other 
Book  of  Dr.  Taylor's  containing  his  Key  and  exposition  on  Romans  ;  as  also 
many  things  written  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  by  some  other  modern  Au- 
thors. And  moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  but  (as  was 
jbserved  above)  for  a  general  defence  of  that  Doctrine  ;  producing  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine,  as  w^ell  as  answering  objections  made  against  it — 
considering  these  things,  I  say,  I  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought 
needless,  nor  be  altogether  useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  this 
subject. 

I  would  also  hope,  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  following  trea- 
tise will  excuse  the  length  of  it.  And  that  when  it  is  considered,  how  much 
was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a  design  formed  on  such  a 
plan  ;  how  much  has  been  written  against  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and 
with  what  plausibility  ;  and  how  strong  the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favor 
of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  Doctrine  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
any  thing  short  of  a  full  consideration  of  almost  evcy  argument  advanced  bv 
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the  main  opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  Writer,  Dr  Taylor 
will  satisfy  many  readers ;  and  also,  how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine ;  and  how 
important  the  Doctrine  must  be,  if  true ;  I  say,  when  such  circumstances  as 
these  are  considered,  I  trust,  the  length  of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be 
thought  to  exceed  what  the  case  really  required.  However,  this  must  be  left 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  Reader. 
Stockbridge,  May  26,  1757 
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PART     I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS, 
AS  FOUND  BY  OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CONFESSION  AND  ASSERTIONS  OF 
OPPOSERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    EVIDENCE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  FROM  WHAT  APPEARS  IN  FACT  OF  THE  SINFULNESS  OF 

MANKIND. 


SECTION   I. 

All  Mankind  do  constantlj'-,  in  all  Ages,  without  Fail  in  any  one  Instance,  run  into  that 
moral  Evil,  which  is,  in  Effect,  their  own  utter  and  eternal  Perdition,  in  a  total  Pri- 
vation of  God's  Favor,  and  Suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 

By  Original  Sin,  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used  by  divines,  is 
meant  the  innate,  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart.  But  yet,  when  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  as  to  include 
not  only  the  depravity  of  nature,  but  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  Sin  ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam's  posterity,  in  the  divine 
judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment  of  that  Sin.  So  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
those  who  have  held  one  of  these,  have  maintained  the  other  ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one  have  opposed  the  other ;  both  are  opposed  by  the  author 
chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  discourse,  in  his  book  against  Original  Sin  : 
and  it  may  perhaps  appear  in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they 
are  closely  connected,  and  that  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one,  establish  the 
other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attending  the  allowing  of  one  than 
the  other. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  corruption  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  neat  of  this,  the  other  will  naturally 
come  into  consideration,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected 
with  it. 

As  all  moral  qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  ^^ce,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  evidence,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied 
by  many  late  writers,  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  and 
particularly  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
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The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposition  or  tendency 
is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  in  event  ;  especially  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  the 
same  through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force  and  means 
used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect.  I  do  not  know,  thai 
such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  denied  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendenc^" 
in  causes  and  agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  deni^-d  by  the  opposers  of  the  doc 
trine  of  Original  Sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior, 
corrupt  propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
which,  if  taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial  of  this; 
which  may  be  considered  afterwards. — But  by  many  the  fact  is  denied  ;  that  is, 
it  is  denied,  that  conuption  and  moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue  has 
the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose  Dr.  Turnhull  says,*  "  With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  rob- 
beries, piracies,  murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have 
either  heard  of,  oi  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very 
wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  was  a  proper  place  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  or  a  hospital  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought 
they  not  to  consider,  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  o!  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the  innocent  and  kind  actions 
of  even  criminals  themselves  suipass  their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity 
of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history  ;  while  honest,  generous, 
domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because  they  are  so  common  1  As  one 
great  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story 
during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind  be  multi- 
plied or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of  human  life,  and  set  over 
against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing  instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  thai 
have  been  perpetrated  in  any  asfe,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature, 
industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  at  all  times  ; 
and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to  cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  do  on 
this  occasion,  that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  such 
thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation,  ihe  fact  does  indeed 
come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have  been  vejy  uncommon  in  all  ages,  anc 
looked  upon  as  monstrous  ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue."  It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  thai  Dr.  Taylor  says,  ■'  We  must  not  take  the 
measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  lazar  house,  nor  of  our  understand- 
ing from  bedlam,  nor  of  our  morals  from  a  gaol." 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a  representation  oi 
things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence  designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge,  anf'  in  some  measure  to  determine,  whether  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which  follow  have 
Deen  considered. 

But  for  the  greater  clearness,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  considera- 
tion, that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controvers\ ,  and  is  verj-  much  overlooked 
by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  m  their  disputing  against  it  ; 
which  is  this : 

♦  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  289, 290. 
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That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  natiiral  or  innate  dis- 
position of  man's  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  tendency,  when  we  considei 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature,  w^ithout  the  iiiterposi- 
Hon  of  divine  grace.  Thus,  that  state  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the 
mind,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in  itself,  tends 
to  extremely  pernicious  conseciuences,  and  would  certainly  end  therein,  were  it 
not  that  the  free  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue,  that  there  is  no  evil  tendency  in  the 
case,  because  the  mere  favor  and  compassion  of  the  Most  High  may  step  in  and 
oppose  the  tendency,  and  prevent  the  sad  effect  tended  to.  Particularly,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  has  a  universal,  unfailing  ten- 
dency to  that  moral  evil,  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked 
upt>n  as  an  evd  tendency  or  propensity  ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose, 
to  save  him  from  deserved  ruin,  and  to  overrule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  a  sovereign  thing,  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  The  effect 
of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill 
tendency,  any  more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease  ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natural  tendency,  and 
reverse  the  course  of  things.  But  the  event  that  things  tend  to,  according  to 
their  own  demerit,  and  according  to  divine  justice,  that  is  the  event  which  they 
tend  to  in  their  own  nature,  as  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words  fully  imply.  "  God 
alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  he  will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  mankind,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable."  Noth- 
ing is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things,  than  divine  justice  :  it 
weighs  things  in  an  even  balance  :  it  views  and  estimates  things  no  otherwise 
than  they  are  truly  in  their  own  nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  im- 
plies a  tendency  to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  dWme  justice,  does  indeed 
imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  oicn  natur-^ 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  w'e  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such  depravity  do  not 
appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an 
issue,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  tendency  or  in- 
fluence is  by  di'.sert.  Then  may  it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended 
with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense,  wdien  it  tends  to 
that  which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive 
vengeance  actually  executed,  or  to  their  deserving  misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just 
exposedness  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented 
by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  viz.,  that  the  topic  mainly  insisted 
on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  the  justice  of  God  ;  both 
m  their  objections  against  the  imputation  ^f  Adam's  sin,  and  also  against  its  be- 
mg  so  ordered,  that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator  by  any  personal 
fault.  But  the  latter  is  not  repugnant  to  God's  justice,  if  men  can  be,  and  actu- 
ally are,  born  into  the  world  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for 
their  sin,  w^hich  actually  will  be  the  consequence,  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and 
prevents  it.  If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up  ;  for  it  is 
to  suppcse  that  their  liableness  to  misery  and  ruin  comes  in  a  way  oi  justice; 
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otherwise  there  would  be  r.o  need  of  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  tc  save 
them.  Justice  alone  would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace. 
It  is  all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether  men  are 
born  in  a  miserable  state,  by  a  tendency  to  ruin,  which  actually JUlous,  and  that 
rustly  ;  or  whether  they  are  born  in  such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin, 
which  might  justly  follow,  and  would  actually  follow,  did  not  grace  prevent 
For  the  controversy  is  not,  what  grace  will  do,  but  what  justice  might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it  enervates  many  of 
tlie  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in 
which  he  argues  from  that  state  which  mankind  are  in  by  diviiiK  grace,  yea 
which  he  himself  supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace,  and  yet  not  making  any  allow- 
ance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what  others  suppose  of 
the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are  in  by  the  fall.  He  often  speaks  of 
death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin ; 
and  in  pages  20,  21,  and  many  other  places,  he  supposes  that  these  things  come 
in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity,  but  as  a  benefit. 
But  in  page  23,  he  supposes  these  things  would  be  a  great  calamity-  and  mise- 
ry,  if  it.  were  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  which  resurrection  he  there,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ;  and  of- 
ten speaks  of  it  as  being  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

In  pages  63,  64,  speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labor  and  death, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
turned  into  advantages,  and  that  we  are  delivered  from  through  grace  in  Christ. 
And  in  pages  65 — 67,  he  speaks  of  God's  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage 
through  grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  bringing  death 
by  Adam. 

In  pages  152,  156,  it  is  one  thing  which  he  alleges  against  this  proposition 
of  the  assembly  of  divines,  that  we  are  by  nature  bondslaves  to  Satan  ;  that 
God  hath  been  providing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  various 
means  and  dispensations,  to  preserve  and  rescue  mankind  font  the  devil. 

In  pages  168 — 170,  one  thing  alleged  in  answer  to  that  objection  against 
nis  doctrine,  that  we  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  Adam,  is,  the  happy  cir- 
cumstances we  are  under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free 
grace  in  Christ. 

In  page  228,  among  other  things  which  he  says,  in  answering  that  argu- 
ment against  his  doctrine,  and  brought  to  show  men  have  corruption  by  nature, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  law  in  our  members — bringing  us  into  captiAity  to  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  vii.,  he  allows  that  the  case  of  those 
who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for  eveiy  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere 
says,  shows  us  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin,  and  is  perftctly  consonant 
to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness),  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no 
relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

In  pages  90 — 93,  S.,  in  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable 
state  mankind  are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  one  thing  he  alleges,  is.  The 
noble  designs  of  love,  manifested  by  advancing  a  neiv  and  happy  dispensation, 
founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
although  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  death,  yet  in  this  dispensation  a 
resurrection  is  provided ;  and  that  Adam's  posterity  are  under  a  mild  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  Sue. 

In  page  112,  S.,  he  vindicates  God's  dealings  with  Adam,  in  placing  him  ai 
first  under  the  rigor  of  law,  to  transgress  and  die  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  was 
putting  his  happiness  on  afoot  extremely  dangerous), hy  szymg,  that  as  God  had 
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before  determined  in  his  own  breast,  so  he  immediately  established  his  covenant 
upon  a  quite  different  bottom,  namely,  upon  grace. 

In  pao;es  122,  123,  S.,  against  what  R.  R.  says,  that  God  forsook  man 
when  he  I'ell,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  divine 
favor,  &c.,  he  all(;ges  among  otlier  things,  ChrisVs  coming  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  .hid  the  riches  of  God's  m.ercy  in  giving  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  That  he  cawrkt  his 
mining,  falling  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297,  298,  he  says  as  follows  :  "  The  law,  I 
conceive,  is  not  a  ilispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
our  present  state;  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  transo-ress, 
we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  could 
be  saved  ?  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  in- 
tended to  be  a  rule  for  obtaining  life,  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  Grace  was 
the  dispensation  God  intended  mankind  should  be  under ;  and  therefore  Christ 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  author's  writings  of  the  like  kind. 
Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to  this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good, 
must  depend  on  such  a  supposition  as  this :  That  God's  dispensations  of  grace 
are  rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregoing  constitutions  and  proceedings, 
which  were  merely  legal ;  as  though  the  dispensations  of  grace,  which  succeed 
those  of  mere  law,  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  preceding,  legal  con- 
stitution would  be  unjust,  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least,  very  hard  dealing  with 
mankind  ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures, 
for  former  injuries  or  hard  treatment ;  so  that  put  together,  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation,  taken  with  the  following  good 
dispensation,  which  our  author  calls  grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper 
severity  of  the  former,  amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together 
made  up  one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  that  which  I  have  said  concerning  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace,  its  not  altering  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themselves  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency 
of  things,  belonging  to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  understand  me 
to  mean  their  tendency  as  they  are  in  themselves,  abstracted  from  any  considera- 
tion of  that  remedy  the  sovereign  and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  pi-oceed  to  say, 

That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail, 
with  this  consequence  or  issue  :  that  they  universally  run  themselves  into  that 
which  is,  in  effect,  their  own  utter,  eternal  perdition,  as  being  finally  accursed  of 
God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual,  to  such  an  issue  ; 
and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity, 
that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  and  then  would 
show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  Avhich  I  infer  from  it.  If  both  can  be 
clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then,  I  trust,  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  de- 
monstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  borok,  called  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,''  &c.,  is  against  the  doctrine  oi innate  depravity.  In  page  107, 
S.,  he  speaks  of  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  pos- 
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terity  as  the  grand  poi\t  to  be  proved  by  the  iiiaintainers  of  the  Doctrine  oJ 
Original  Sin. 

in  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposition  laid  down,  there 
iS  need  only  that  these  two  things  should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact, 
that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin  ;  or  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty 
of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  de- 
struction, under  God's  wrath  and  curse ;  i.nd  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  pre\  ent  the  effect.  Both  which  can  be 
abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  of  them  that  are  capable  of  acting  as 
moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  come 
guilty  into  the  world)  is  a  thing  most  clearly  and  abundantly  evident  from  the 
holy  Scriptures.  1  Kings  viii.  46,  "  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not.''  Eccl.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  Job  ix.  2,  3,  "  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth 
(i.  e.,  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would,  not  cast  away  a  "perfect  man, 
&c.),  but  how  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he 
cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand."  To  the  like  purpose,  Psalm  cxliii.  2, 
*'  Enter  not  mto  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which  he  has  apparent  rel'erence 
to  those  of  the  Psalmist),  Rom.  iii.  19,  20,  "  That  every  mouth  maybe  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight;  for  by  the  law  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sin."  So  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  1  John  i.  7—10,  "If  we  walk  in  the  light, 
the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  w'e  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  w'ord  is  not  in 
■as."  As  in  this  place,  so  in  innumerable  other  places,  confession  and  repent  • 
ance  of  sin  are  spoken  of,  as  duties  proper  for  all ;  as  also  prayer  to  God  foi 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from  that  motive,  that 
Ave  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Universal  guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated 
from  the  appointment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices ; 
and  also  from  the  ransom,  which  every  one  that  was  numbered  in  Israel,  was 
directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  soul,  Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16.  All  are 
represented,  not  only  as  being  sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity, 
Job  ix.  2,  3,  James  iii.  1 ,  2. 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  and  also  thai  all  sin  deserves  and  justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the 
proposition  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  is  exceed- 
ing full :  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  ol  the  law  are  under  the  curse ; 
for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them."  How  manifestly  is  it  implied  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what  fails  in  some  instances 
of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  a.^ 
many  as  have  their  dependence  on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  cureo 
which  is  pronoimced  on  them  that  do  fail  of  it  ?  And  here  the  apostle  infeit- 
m  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God, 
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as  ne  hail  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  16,  "  By  the  works  of 
the  laio  shall  no  flesh  he  justified."  The  apostle  shows  us  that  he  understands, 
that  by  this  place  which  he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Scri])ture  hath  con- 
cluded, or  shut  up,  all  under  sin,  as  in  chap.  iii.  22.  So  that  here  we  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner,  and  that  every  sinner  is 
under  the  curse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  that,  Rom.  iv.  14,  and  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  9,  where 
the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills,  the  ministration  of  death,  and  the  minis' 
tration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  condemnation  and  death,  which  is  threat- 
ened in  the  law  to  all  its  transgressors,  its  final  perdition,  the  second  death, 
eternal  ruin,  as  is  very  plain,  and  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment  which 
the  law  threatens  for  every  sin,  is  a  just  punishment,  being  what  eveiy  sin 
truly  deserves ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous  law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  right- 
eous sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses  and  asserts.  He 
says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect  obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6,  p, 
308),  "  God  can  never  require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us 
to  be  guilty  of  any  one  sin,  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  might  in  some  respects  transgress  the 
law,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth, 
everlasting,  unchangeable,  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated.  On 
the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it  anew  under  the  gospel, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the  Mosaical  constitution,  or  anywhere  else ; 
having  added  to  its  precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority."  And 
many  things  which  he  says,  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree  trans- 
gress the  law.  In  page  229,  speaking  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  Rom. 
vii.  and  viii.,  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they 
have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
page  297.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Indeed,  as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing- 
our  duty%  it  (the  law)  always  was,  and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  ob- 
taining life ;  but  not  as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for 
every  transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigor  have  given  us  life,  then, 
as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against  the  promises  of  God.  For  if 
there  had  been  a  law,  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  ivhich  could  have 
made  us  live,  verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  supposes 
no  such  law  was  ever  given ;  and  therefore  there  is  neetl  and  room  enough 
for  the  promises  of  grace;  or  as  he  argues.  Gal.  ii.  21,  it  would  have  frustrated, 
or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law, 
then  truly  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  died  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  without  his  death.  Certainly  the  law  was  not 
brought  in  among  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  justification,  or  to  recover  them  out 
of  a  state  of  death,  and  to  procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it ;  for  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak,  not  in  itself,  but  through  the 
weakness  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive,  is  not  a  dispensation 
suitahle  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  m.  our  present  state ;  or  it  doth  not 
ieem  congruous  to  th^  goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation, 
out  by  law,  which,  if  we  once  transgress, we  are  ruined  forever.  For  who  then, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  could  be  saved  ?"•    How  clear  and  express  are 
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these  things,  that  no  one  of  rrankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  wotld,  cau 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresses  v.  ?* 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  Taylor  declares,  that  by  the  law,  men  are  sen- 
ttyiced  to  everlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression.  To  the  like  purpose  he  often 
expresses  himself.  So  p.  207,  "  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedi- 
ence, disvovering  sin  in  all  its  branches.  It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  yet  supplielh  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaveth  him  under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of 
death."  In  p.  213,  he  speaks  of  the  law  as  "extending  to  lust  and  irregular 
desires,  and  to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin  ;  and  even  to  its  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  minutest  branches."  Again  (Note  on  Rom.  vii,  6,  p.  308),  "  to 
every  sin,  how  small  soever."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  law  subjecting 
every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from 
time  to  time  explains  the  matter.  In  p.  212,  he  speaks  of  the  law  "  in  the  con- 
demning power  of  it,  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains."  In  p.  120.  S.,  he 
says,  "  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second  death  j"  and  this  p. 
78,  he  explains  of  "  final  peniition."  In  his  Key,  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  "  The 
curse  of  the  law  subjected  men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.''  So 
in  jVote  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  291,  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who  were 
under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death  eternal  death."  These  are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes,  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  subjecting  men  for 
every,  even  the  least  sin,  and  every  minutest  branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin, 
to  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  is  just  and  righteous,  agreeable  to  truth  and  the 
nature  of  things, or  to  the  natural  demerits  of  sin.  This  he  is  very  full  in.  Thus 
in  p.  186,  P.,  "  It  was  sin  (says  he)  which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law, 
.usTLY  threatening  sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might 
appear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colors  ;  when  we  saw  it  subjected  us 
to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy,  just  and  good  ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment, 
by  the  law,  might  be  represented  what  it  really  is,  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil."  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  299,  "  The  law  or  ministration  of 
death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  transgression,  is  still  of  use  to  show  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  sin."  Ibid.  p.  292,  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the  transgression, 
that  which  it  deserves."  Ibid.  p.  298,  "  The  law  was  added,"  saith  JMr.  Locke, 
on  the  place,  "  because  the  Israelites,  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  transgress- 
ors as  well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punishment  and 
death,  which  in  strict  justice  tliey  incurred  by  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true 
comment  on  Rom.  vii.  13. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death 
for  this  end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good, 
perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness. — Consequently  every 
sin  is  in  strict  justice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigor  was  given  to  the  Jews,  to  set  home  this  awful  truth  upon  their  con- 
sriences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious  nature  of  sin ;  and  that,  being  con- 
scious they  had  broke  the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great 
nejd  they  had  of  the/aror  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them,  by  faith  in  his 
goodness,  to  fly  to  his  mercy,  for  pardon  and  salvation." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just.^  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly  agreeable  to 
God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he  might  have  put  it  exactly  in  ex- 

•  I  am  sensible,  these  thing3  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elsewhere,  of  "  sufficient  pow- 
er in  uU  mankind  constantly  to  lia  the  whole  duty  which  God  requires  of  them."  without  a  necessity  of 
breaking  God's  law  in  any  aegrea.  (p.  63—68,  G.)  But,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  me  acrounta- 
ble  fo'  Ki<"  inconsistences. 
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ecutlon,  agreeably  to  all  these  his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133 
S., "  How  that  constitution,  ^vhich  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  executing  of  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  holiness,  can  be  a  righteous  constitution,  I  confess,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  comprehension." 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  most  plainly  and  fully 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  doctrine,  that  there  never  was  any  one  person 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral 
agent,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner 
or  transgressor  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves  to  be  the 
Issue  ami  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  that,  by  the 
natural  and  proper  demerit  of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth,  and  exhibits  things  in  their 
true  colors,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse  of  God,  eternal  death,  and 
everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be  the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or 
favor  of  the  lawgiver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Scripture. 

And  if  so,  and  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  interposition  of  di- 
vine grace  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  state  of  the 
controverey  we  are  upon,  concerning  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  state 
that  mankind  come  into  the  world  in,  whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or 
no  ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  considered,  I  trust,  none  will  deny,  that  the  pro- 
position that  was  laid  down,  is  fully  proved,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  ow-n  words ;  viz.,  that  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a 
state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  uni- 
versally are  the  subjects  of  that  guilt  and  sinfulness,  which  is,  in  effect,  their 
utter  and  eternal  ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
to  his  everlasting  wrath  and  curse. 


SECTION   II. 

It  follows  from  the  Proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section,  that  all  Mankind  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  prevaiHng  effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature,  to  that  Sin 
and  Wickedness,  which  impUes  their  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence  of  it  remains  to 
be  made  out,  viz.,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  a  natural  tendency  or  propensity  to 
that  event,  which  has  been  shown  universally  and  infallibly  to  take  place  (if 
this  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  without  proof),  and  that  this  is  a  corrupt 
or  depraved  propensity. 

I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  whether 
such  a  universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  the  being  of  any 
tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of 
such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say,  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing  universal  and  in- 
fallible in  event,  that  mankind  commit  some  sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevaihng  ten- 
dency to  sin  ;  because  they  do  not  only  sin,  but  also  do  good,  and  perhaps 
more  good  than  evil ;  let  them  remember,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not, 
how  much  sin  there  is  a  tendency  to ;  but  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  pro- 
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pensity  to  that  issue,  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  at  tually  come  to,  that  aC 
fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly  ;  whether  there  be  not  a  tendency  to  such  im- 
perfection of  obedience,  as  always  without  fail  comes  to  pass  ;  to  that  degree 
of  sinfuhiess,  at  least,  which  all  fall  into  ;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin,  which  that 
sinfulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  effectual  propensity  to  this  be  worth 
the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  good  that  may  be  supposed  to  balance  it, 
shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  mankind,  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  were  at  least  one  day  in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  run  raving  mad  ;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  once  cut 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes;  it  might  be  an  evidence  of  some 
tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of  mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though 
they  might  exercise  reason  many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and 
were  kind  to,  and  tender  of  themselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  cruelly 
wounded  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named  event  be 
an  evident  of  tendency,  let  it  be  considered,  what  can  be  meant  by  tendency^ 
but  a  prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event.  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  prevalence  or  prepondera- 
tion  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or  occasions,  that  is  followed  by,  and  so 
proves  to  be  effectual  to,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular 
kind  of  effect  l  Or,  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things,  concerned  in 
bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy, 
or  strongly  prevailing  probability  of  such  an  event "?  If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this,  or  something  like 
this),  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  prevalence  of  any  kind  of 
effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the  nature  and  state  of  its 
causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect  shows,  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponder- 
ation,  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shows,  that  where  there  is 
an  effect,  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect;  because,  if  it  were 
not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause :  a  steady 
effect  argues  a  steady  caus«.  We  obtain  a  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  tendency 
no  other  way  than  by  observation ;  and  we  can  observe  nothmg  but  events ; 
and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  ten- 
dency in  all  cases.  Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus 
we  judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion  of  a  stated  tendency,  or 
fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by  observing  only  a  single  event.  A  stated 
preponderation  in  the  cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence 
of  the  effect.  If  a  die  be  once  thrown,  and  it  falls  on  a  particular  side,  we  do 
not  argue  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest :  but  if  it  be  thrown  with- 
out skill  or  care,  many  thousands  or  millions  of  times  going,  and  constantly 
falls  on  the  same  side,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds,  but  that  there 
is  something  of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side,  or  in 
some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  he  make  himself,  who  should  ear- 
nestly dispute  against  any  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter, 
or  heat  in  the  summer  ;  or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  often  happened  that 
water  quenched  tire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an  effect. 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  the  human  nature,  as  existing  in  such  an  immense 
diversity  of  pereons  and  circumstances,  and  never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of 
coming  to  that  issue,  viz.,  that  sinfulness,  which  impUes  extreme  misery  and 
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eternal  ruin,  is  as  the  die  often  cast.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least,  as 
to  the  eviiience  of  tendency,  whether  the  subject  of  the  constant  event  be  an 
individual,  or  a  nature  and  kind.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  tlie 
«arae  sort,  proceeding  one  from  another,  from  the  beginning  ot  the  world,  grow- 
ing in  all  countries,  soils,  and  climates,  and  otherwise  in  (as  it  were)  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances,  all  bearing  ill  iiuit ;  ii  as  much  proves  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  kind,  as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree,  that  had  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  often  been  transplanted  into  dilierent  soils, 
&.C.,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit.  So,  if  there  were  a  particular 
family,  which,  from  generation  to  geneiation,  and  through  every  remove  to  in- 
numerable ditiierent  countries,  and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption, 
or  all  run  distracted,  or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  constitution  of  that  race,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual, 
if  some  one  person  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  had  often 
appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject  of  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  without  fail. 

Here  may  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection,  made  against  the 
validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin,  from  the  constancy  and 
universality  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  instance,  without  a  fixed 
propensity.  Without  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence,  that  there  was  some 
cause  or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  z  fixed 
cause.  Propensity  is  a  stated,  continued  thing.  We  justly  argue,  that  a  stated 
effect  must  have  a  stated  cause  ;  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  tendency,  or  stated  prepondcration  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing 
a  stated  prevalence  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect.  But  who  ever  argues  a 
fixed  propensity  from  a  single  event  1  And  is  it  not  strange  arguing,  that  be- 
cause an  event  which  once  comes  to  pass,  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency, 
therefore  the  unfailing  constancy  of  an  event  is  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing  1 
But  because  Dr.  Taylor  makes  so  much  of  this  objection,  from  Adam's  sinning 
without  a  propensity,  1  shall  hereafter  consider  it  more  particularly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  Section  of  this  Chapter  ;  where  will  also  be  considered  what 
is  objected  from  the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Thus  a  propensity,  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural  state  of  niankind^ 
eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and 
acknowledged  facts.  And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this 
follow  from  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  the  things  he  asserts, 
the  expressions  and  words  which  he  uses,  do  plainly  imply  that  all  mankind 
have  such  a  propensity  ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a  propensity  that  is 
invincible,  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts  to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing 
necessity.  There  is  a  plain  confession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143  : 
"  Man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  w^ater,  who  is  attended  with  so  many  sen- 
sual appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them."  And  again,  p.  228,  "  ice  are  very 
apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived,  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily 
appetites."  If  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites, 
and  sinfully  to  indulge  them,  and  very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin, 
then  we  are  prone  to  sin  ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinful.  In  the 
same  page  he  represents,  that  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law,  threatening  death  for 
every  sin,  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver.  Which  implies,  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  as  to  an  escape  from 
death,  the  punishment  of  sin,  by  any  other  meani  'han  God's  mercy.     And  that 
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implies,  that  there  is  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  that  it  is  hope- 
less that  any  of  mankiiui  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he  speaks  of  it  elsewhere 
over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible,  or  what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  which 
were  cited  in  the  last  Section,  from  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  where  he  repeated- 
ly speaks  of  the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as  what 
cannot  give  life  ;  and  represents  that  "  if  God  offered  us  no  other  way  of  salva- 
tion, no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  worli.  could  be  saved."  In  the  same 
place  he,  with  approbation,  cites  Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
Israelites,  he  says,  "  all  endeavors  after  righteousness  were  lost  labor,  since  any 
one  slip  1  jrfeite'd  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  expect  aught  but  death." 
Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience,  to 
give  life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself',  but  through  the  weakness  of  our 
jlesh.  Therefore  he  says,  he  conceives  the  Law  not  to  be  a  dispensation  suitable 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  These  things  amount 
to  a  full  confession,  that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sin,  and  to  a  demerit  of,  and 
iust  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  by  sin,  is  universally  invincible,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thint;,  amounts  to  absolute,  invincible  necessity  ;  which  surely  is  the  high- 
est kind  of  tendency  or  propensity ;  and  that  not  the  less  for  his  laying  this 
propensity  to  our  infirmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  defect, 
rather  than  any  thing  positive  :  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes  from  a  defective  or  privative  cause.  But 
sin  does  not  cease  to  be  sin,  or  a  thing  not  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as 
implied  in  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  noi 
does  any  invincible  propensity  to  sin,  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such  demerit 
of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  p"oneness  arises  from  such  a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not  consist  m 
any  particular  external  circumstances,  that  some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly 
tempting  or  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they 
go,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it  is 
implied  in  what  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  confessed,  that  the  same 
event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances,  that  any  of  mankind  ever  are,  or  can 
be  under  in  the  world.  In  God's  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified  ;  but  all 
are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all  con- 
stitutions, capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and  educations ;  in  all  coun- 
tries, climates,  nations  and  ages ;  and  through  all  the  mighty  changes  and 
revolutions,  which  have  come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence,  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as 
we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever  ;  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to  be 
the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge,  that  any  propensities,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  mankind,  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their  nature,  in  all  other  cases.  It 
is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  exercised  in  any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they 
truly  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in 
general,  through  all  countries,  nations,  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions. 

If  any  should  say,  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state 
of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence, and  should  sin,  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this 
tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple, person,  or  age  ;  yet  it  may  not  lie  m.  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  cod- 
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stitiition  and  fniinc  of  tliis  world,  into  which  mon  are  born  ;  though  the  nature 
of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it ;  yet  the  nature 
and  universal  slate  of  this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many 
and  strong  temptations  everywhere,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such 
a  creature  as  man,  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.,  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  ?Vi  such  a  state  of  things,  to  the 
^\n  and  eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  1  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  pur- 
pose of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to 
this  question,  whether  man  is  not  a  creature  that  in  his  present  state  is  depraved 
and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in 
the  universe,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  noi  good,  which 
is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  those  inherent  qualities  of  that  part 
of  the  system,  which  are  not  good,  but  corrupt,  in  that  place,  are  justlv  looked 
upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its  proper  situation  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heavy  ;  but  yet,  if  it  were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a 
distance  from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality'.  But  seeing  a  stone  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tendency,  in  its  proper  place, 
here  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
pensity belonging  to  its  nature  :  and  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  pro- 
per place,  then  it  is  a  good  ouality  of  its  nature  ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  have 
a  universal,  eilectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world,  where  God  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  be- 
longing to  their  nature.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  beings  not 
independent  and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency,  but  what  has  some 
dependence  on  other  beings,  which  they  stand  in  some  connection  with,  in  the  uni- 
versal system  of  existence  :  propensities  are  no  propensities,  any  otherwise,  than 
as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  naturaJ 
bodies,  such  as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most 
of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  an  agreeableness  with  God's  moral  perfections  of  such  a 
disposal  of  things,  that  man  should  come  into  the  world  in  a  depraved,  ruined 
state,  by  a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin  ;  M'hether  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that  this 
propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone,  or  with  relation  to  its  situa 
tion  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which 
the  Creator  has  united  it  ;  which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering,  as  man's  nature 
itself,  most  simply  considered. 

Ur.  Taylor  (p.  188,  189),  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  God's  being  the  author  of  our  nature,  and  yet  that  our  nature  is 
polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  makes  the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted 
body  (or  a  body  so  made,  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul),  he  cries  o<it  of  it  as 
weak  and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  adniitted.  "  For  (says  he),  who  infu 
sed  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  infused  into  the 
body,  who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its  pollution  1  And  who  created  the 
b^dy,"  &c.     But  is  not  the  case  just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that 
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God  made  the  soul  pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending 
by  its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made,  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to  have  such  an 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  shall  without  fail  be  polluted  with  sin,  and  eternally 
ruined  ?  Here,  raav  not  I  also  cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  Taylor,  Who 
placed  the  soul  here  in  thi?  world  1  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infalliDiy  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin,  who  is  the  caust 
of  this  pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  world  ? 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited,  Dr.  Taylor  so  insists  upon  it,  that  God  must 
be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul,  if  he  has  inlused  or  put  the  soul 
into  a  body  that  tends  to  poUui^e  it ;  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  being  created  by  God,  in  such 
a  body  as  it  is.  and  in  such  a  world  as  it  is ;  in  a  place  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion, to  observe,  where  he  says,  "  We  are  apt,  in  a  world  full  of  temp- 
tation, to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  his 
way  of  reason,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be  drawn 
into  sin.  Again,  page  143,  we  have  these  words,  "  Who  drinketh  in  iniquity 
like  water  ?  Who  is  attended  with  so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to 
indulge  them  ?"  In  these  words  our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  thing 
that  he  cries  out  of  as  so  gross,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  has  made 
it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it.  These  sensual  appetites, 
which  incline  the  soul,  or  make  it  apt  to  a  sinful  indulgence,  are  either  from 
the  bodv  which  God  hath  made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence 
is  immediately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend  the 
matter  for  Dr.  Taylor. 

1  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  page  42,  S.,  that 
this  lower  world  where  we  dwell,  in  its  present  state,  "  is  as  it  was,  when,  u})on 
a  review,  God  pronounced  it,  and  all  its  furniture,  very  good.  And  thai  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the  evidences  from  fact,  of 
the  universal,  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  sin  and  eternal  perdition, 
as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue,  does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in 
the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  earthly  world,  which  God  hath  made 
to  be  the  habitation  of  mankind. 


SECTION    III. 


That  Propensity,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  ot  all  mankind,  must  be 
a  very  evil,  depraved  and  pernicious  Propensity;  making  it  manifest,  that  the  soul 
of  man.  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen  and  ruined  state  ;  which  is  the  other 
part  of  the  consequence,  drawn  from  the  propositiop  laid  down  in  the  first  Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  nature 
is  not  depraved  and  ruined,  is  not,  whether  he  is  not  inclined  to  perform  as 
mdiny  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  to,  in  the 
frame  of  his  heart,  and  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and  righteousness, 
and  favor  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  Hn,  guiltiness,  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Persevering  sinless  righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alterna- 
tive, on  the  decision  of  which  depends  (as  is  confessed),  according  to  the  nature 
and  truth  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according^  to  the  rule  of  riijht, 
and  of  perfect  justice,  man's  being  appro's  ed  and  accepted  of  his  Maker,  and 
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Dternally  blessed  as  goal ;  or  his  being  rejected,  thrown  away,  and  cursed  as 
bad.  And  therefore  the  determination  of  the  tendency  of  man's  heart  and  na- 
ture, with  respect  to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined. 
If  such  be  man's  nature,  and  state  of  his  heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  eftec- 
tual  proj:)ensity  to  the  latter  of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk 
oi  the  innocent  and  /cind  actions,  even  of  criminals  themselves ,  surj)assing  their 
crimes  in  numbers,  and  of  the  'prevailing  imwcence,  good  nature,  indvstry,  feli- 
city, and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater  part  of  marikind.  Let  never  so  many 
thousands  or  millions  ol' acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.,  be  supposed;  yet,  by 
the  supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil,  as  in  its 
dreadiul  consequences  infinitely  outweighs  all  effects  or  consequences  of  any 
supposed  good.  Surely  that  tendency,  which,  in  effect,  is  an  infallible  tendency 
to  eternal  destruction,  is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendencx  ;  and 
that  nature  and  frame  of  mind,  which  implies  such  a  tendency,  must  be  an  infi- 
nitely dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind..  It  would  be  much  more  absurd 
to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  nature  is  good,  or  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of 
men's  doing  more  honest  and  kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say,  the  state 
of  that  ship  is  good  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in,  that  is  such  as  cannot  hold 
together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  infallibly  founder  and  sink  by  the  w^ay  ; 
under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of  the  way  before  it  sinks,  or 
that  it  will  proceed  and  sail  above  w  ater  more  hours  than  it  wall  be  in  sinking  : 
or  to  pronounce  that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  dangerous,  and  certainly 
fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that  a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible inclination  to  travel  in  such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  curse  (which 
has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  cala- 
mitous and  sorroitful,  ending  in  great  natural  evil,  but  as  it  is  odious  and  de- 
testable :  for  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be  condemned,  and 
utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state 
^hich  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense, 
(ihat  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  rule  of 
moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which 
the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids,  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  ten- 
dency, in  a  moral  sense. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious,  and  also  pernicious,  fatal  and  destruc- 
tive, in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  implies  man's  eter- 
nal ruin  ;  it  show^s  that  man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  and  undone 
state,  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the 
world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  ex})osedness 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state,  in  the 
hij^hest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favor  with 
God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good  deeds  exceeding  then 
bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  that  is  in  men  is  more  than  countervails  the 
evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denominated  evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being 
most  properly  denominated  from  that  which  prevails,  and  has  the  ascendant  in 
them,  I  would  say  further,  that, 

I  presume  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tendency  to 
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guilt  and  li  i  eseit,  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and  merit ;  oi  a  {jropeiisity 
to  that  .sill,  the  evil  and  doinerit  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit 
that  is  in  him,  or  in  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  performs,  are  as  nothing  to 
it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  thi-s  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what  is  evident  of  the 
fnfinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  Go  1,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  heinous- 
ness  of  this  must  rise  in  some  proportion  to  the  obligation  Ve  are  under  to  re- 
gard the  Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his  worthiness 
of  regard  ;  which  doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond  the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  merit  of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite. 
The  merit  of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  diminished, 
in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict  justice  to  pay  him  that 
respect.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest 
possible  obligations  in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay,  but  there  is  great  deme- 
rit in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these  there  is  an  infinite  de- 
merit in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  therefore  immensely  outweigh  all  the 
merit  which  can  be  supposec'  to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think,  is  capable  of  full  de- 
monstration ;  and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument,  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated.  But  I  shall  omit  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  evide. xe  of  this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things, 
as  I  study  brevity,  and  lest  any  should  cry  out,  JMetaphysia  !  as  the  manner  ot 
some  is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  any  tenet  they  are  fond  of,  with 
a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  this  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  the  point  asserted,  namely,  that  he  who 
commits  any  one  sin,  has  guilt  and  ill  desert,  which  is  so  great,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  hi^  whole  life,  is 
as  nothing  to  it ;  I  say  this  point  is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysics,  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shown  to  he  fad,  with  respect  to  God's 
own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards  mankind ;  as  particularly  by  this, 
that  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man  performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses 
in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any  the  least  sin,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
so  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin,  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favor  with  God,  and  subjected  to  his  curse,  to  be 
utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This  has  been  proved,  and  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly  teaches.  But  how  can  it  be  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and  exactly  consonant  to  everiasting  truth  and  right- 
eousness, thus  to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he  should 
perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous  acts,  to  countervail  the 
evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  deme- 
rit of  things,  thus  wholly  to  cast  cff  the  deficient  creature,  without  any  regard 
to  the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the  case,  that  the  value 
and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
least  sin  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  one  would  think,  that  however  the  offending  per- 
son might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet,  seeing  there  is  so  much  virtue  to 
lav  in  the  balance  ao;ainst  the  guilt,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  find  some  fa\or,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected,  and  madp 
the  subject  of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all  be' 
made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  as  to  procure  him  the  least  relief  or  hope.  How 
can  such  a  constitution  represent  sin  in  its  proper  colors,  and  according  to  its 
true  nature  and  des-ert  (as  Dr.  Taylor  says  it  does),  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly  swallows  up  all  the 
value  of  the  sinner's  supposed  good  deeds,  let  them  be  ever  so  many.    So  that  this 
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matter  is  not  left  to  our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  Lawgiver,  and 
infallible  Judge  of  the  universe,  has  clearly  decided  it,  in  the  revelation  he  has 
made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice,  and  the  nature  of  things,  in 
his  revealed  law,  or  rule  of  righteousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God's  law,  is  a  wicked 
.nan,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  all  his  goodness  being  esteem- 
ed nothing,  having  no  t  xount  made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wick- 
edness. And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  to  be  treated  as 
worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and  cursed  forever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless 
grace  interposes,  to  cover  his  transgression.  But  men  are  really,  in  themselves, 
what  they  are  in  the  e)  e  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  howevei'  they  may  be  looked  upon,  and  treated  by  infinite  and  unmerited 
mercy. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  all  mankind  have  an  infallibly  effectual 
propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the 
good  that  can  be  in  them  ;  and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  cer- 
taui  consequence  of  it  is,  their  being  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judge,  whether  such  a  disposition  be  not 
in  the  eye  of  truth  a  depraved  disposition. 

Agreeably  to  these  things,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind,  not  only  as 
having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which  they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to 
countervail.  Such  is  the  representation  we  have  in  Matth.  xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 
Thert:,  on  Peter's  inquiring,  How  often  his  brother  should  trespass  against  him, 
and  he  forgive  him,  whether  xintil  seven  times  ;  Christ  replies,  /  say  not  unto 
thee,  until  seven  times,  but  wdil  seventy  times  seven;  apparently  meaning, 
that  he  should  esteem  no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of 
injury  it  is  possible  our  neighbor  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us,  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the  parable  there  following,  that, 
if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  favor  with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guilt  and 
injury  towards  his  majesty,  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju- 
ries that  ever  men  are  guilty  of  one  towards  another,  yea,  than  the  sum  of  all 
their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever  so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that 
the  latter  would  be  but  as  a  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  God,  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies,  that  we 
have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt.  And  this  must  be,  because 
if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in  us,  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  u.  the 
sight  of  God  as  nothing  to  it.  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter's  case  in 
particular,  but  that  of  all  who  then  were,  or  ever  should  be,  Christ's  disciples. 
It  appears  by  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do,  if  ye,  from  your  hearts,  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres- 
passes 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  Christians  to  object  against  the  depravity 
of  man's  nature,  a  greater  number  of  innocent  and  kind  actions,  than  of  crimes  ; 
and  to  talk  of  a  prevailing  innocency,  good  nature,  industry  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  in- 
sist that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad  servant,  because  though  some- 
times he  contemned  and  atfronted  his  master  to  a  great  degree,  yet  he  did  not 
spit  in  his  master's  face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service ;  or,  than  it 
would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  because,  although  she 
committed  adultery,  and  that  with  the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she 
did  not  do  this  so  often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife      These  notions  would  be 
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absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  b}  man^  fionesl 
actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ;  there  being  a  vast  disproportion 
between  tne  merit  of  the  one,  ami  the  ill  desert  of  the  otlier ;  but  in  no  measure 
so  o-reat,  na>'  infmitely  less,  than  that  between  the  demerit  of  our  offences  against 
Goa.  and  the  value  of  our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  having  shown  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  1  laid  down,  at  first,  and  proved  its  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  many  other  things,  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency 
or  disposition  in  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  tbllowino;  Sections. 


SECTION   IV 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  propensity  in  all  to  Sin  immediately,  as  soon  aa 
they  are  capable  of  it.  and  lo  Sin  continually  and  progressively  ;  and  also  by  tho 
remains  of  Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

The  great  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  that  they  univer- 
sally commit  sin,  who  spend  any  long  time  in  the  world,  but  in  that  men  are 
naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that  none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressing 
God's  law,  and  so  of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  Scriptures  are  so  very  express  in  it,  that  all  mankind,  all  flesh,  all  tht 
worlds  every  man  living,  are  guilty  of  sin ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood; 
ever)'  one  that  is  come  to  be  capable  of  being  active  in  duty  to  God,  or  sin 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  sin.  There  are  multitudes  in  the  world  who  have  but 
very  lately  begun  to  exert  their  faculties,  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  are  but  just 
entered  on  their  state  of  trial,  as  acting  for  themselves.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands constantly  in  the  world,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day 
since  they  have  arrived  to  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  from  their  birth  to 
twent)-  years  of  age.  And  if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature 
to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to  speedy  transgression,  and  they 
have  no  guilt  previous  to  their  personal  sinning,  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
there  might  always  be  a  great  number  of  such  as  act  for  themselves  on  the 
stao"e  of  the  world,  and  are  answerable  for  themselves  to  God,  who  have  hith- 
erto kept  themselves  free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  law,  and 
so  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  if  they 
should  be  called  out  of  the  woild  without  any  longer  trial  (as  great  numbers 
die  at  all  periods  of  life)  would  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how 
then  can  it  be  true,  that  in  God\s  sight  no  man  living  can  he  justijied,  that  no 
man  can  be  just  with  God,  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  jus- 
tijied, because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  Sin  ?  And  what  should  hinder  but 
that  there  may  always  be  many  in  the  w'orld,  who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word  to 
repentance  and  to  seek  pardon  through  the  bloofl  of  Christ,  and  to  forgive  others 
their  injuries,  because  they  need  that  God  should  forgive  them,  would  not  be 
proper  ;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs 
all  his  followers  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  them  ? 

If  there  are  any  in  the  world,  though  but  lately  become  capable  of  acting 
'o:  themselves,  as  subjects  of  the  law  of  God,  who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin. 
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such  are  most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Christiin  parents,  ^'^.-,o 
give  them  tlie  most  pious  education,  and  set  them  the  best  examples  ;  and  there- 
fore sueli  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  foun^!  in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  primitive  Christian  church,  in  the  fust  age  of  Christianity  (the  age  of 
the  church's  greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established, 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be  born,  and  educated 
by  those  primitive  Christians.  It  was  in  that  age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that 
age,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christians  that 
then  were.  But  if  there  was  then  a  number  of  them  come  to  understanding, 
who  were  perfectly  free  from  sin,  why  does  he  write  as  he  does  ?  1  John  i.  S — 
10,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 

If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  niceness  and  exactness  than  is  observed  in  Scripture  representations 
and  expressions,  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immediately  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  1  would  say,  that  I  think  the  argu- 
ments used  are  truly  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are 
born  guilty,  and  so  are  chargeable  with  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  them- 
selves, or  else  commit  sin  immecfiately,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  their  obligation  to  God,  and  reflecting  on 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Scripture  clearly  determines,  there  is  not  one  such 
person  in  the  world,  free  from  sin.  But  whether  this  be  a  straining  things  up 
to  too  great  an  exactness,  or  not ;  yet  I  suppose,  none  that  do  not  entirely  set 
aside  the  sense  of  such  Scriptures  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  prop- 
ositions which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  allows  to  be  contained  in  some  of  them,  will 
deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  time  passes  after  men  are  capable  of  acting 
for  themselves,  as  the  subjects  of  God's  law,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin  ;  be- 
cause if  the  time  were  considerable,  it  would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such  universal  propositions,  as,  In  thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  he  justified,  &c.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so 
prone  to  sin,  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do  sin,  as  it  were,  immediately,  after  they 
come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin  so  soon,  that  wo  considerable  ^wjc  passes 
before  they  run  into  transgression  against  God  ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argmnent.  If  the  time  of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  forementioned  universal  propositions  of  Scripture, 
it  is  also  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument. 

Again,  the  reality  and.  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears  in 
this,  that  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to  be  continually  sinning  against  God. 
What  has  been  observed  above,  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition 
of  nature,  which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
pensity to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sinning,  is  nothing  but 
a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued.  Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of 
nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon  as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to 
sin,  without  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.  And  therefore, 
if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiminished,  there  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
to  immediate  sinning  again,  without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so 
the  same  will  always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little  time 
passing  without  sin  afterwards,  as  at  first.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given 
why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  first,  is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that 
't  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin  ;  and  therefore,  the 
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same  disposition  Lemg  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new  restraint 
or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the  same  effect.  And  though 
it  is  true,  the  j)ropensity  may  be  diminished,  or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by 
gracious  disposals  of  Providence,  or  merciful  inlluences  of  God's  spirit  ;  }et 
this  is  not  owing  to  nature.  That  strong  propensity  of  nature,  by  which  men 
are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first,  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  dimi- 
nution ;  but  rather  to  an  increase ;  as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition, in  rejjeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more  ;  agree- 
able to  that  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  p.  228,  "  We  are  apt  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we  are  under  the  goverrnnent  of 
these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover 
ourselves,  by  the  mere  foice  of  reason."  The  increase  of  strength  of  disposi- 
tion in  such  a  case,  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to 
descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its  motion  is  continued.  Not  only  a 
constant  commission  of  sin,  but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of 
wickedness,  is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unrestrained  by 
divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature  of  a  heavy  body,  if  obstacles 
are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fall  with  a  continued  motion,  but  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  motion.  And  we  see,  that  increasinn;  iniquity  is  actually  the  conse- 
quence of  natural  depravity,  in  most  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  they 
have.  Dispositions  to  t  vil  are  commonly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than 
in  children,  when  they  first  begin  to  act  m  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents  it,  p.  69,  "  A  thing  of  an 
odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our  natuie,  and  infi- 
aitely  hateful  to  God  ;"  then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin, 
must  be  a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  perniciousness  of 
an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect  it  naturally  tends  to,  the  pro- 
pensity of  man's  nature  must  be  evil  indeed  ;  for  the  soul  being  iimnortal.  Dr. 
Taylor  acknowledges,  p.  94,  S.,  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two  things ;  either  to  an  in- 
crease of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till  wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  capacity  of  his  nature  will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his 
wickedness  will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace  does  not  pre- 
vent, it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which  man's  natural  corruption 
tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper  soil,  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a 
great  tree. 

Again,  that  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  on  earth, 
makes  it  evident,  that  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A 
remaining  depravity  of  heart  in  the  greatest  saints,  may  be  argued  from  the  sins 
of  most  of  those  v/ho  are  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  most  eminent  instances 
and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  ;  and  is  also  manifest  from  this,  that  the 
Scripture  represents  all  God's  children  as  standing  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Heb.  xii.  6 — S,  "  I  or  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth  ;  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  What  son  is  he,  whom  the  father  chasteneth 
not  1  If  ye  are  without  chastisement,  then  a.e  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  But 
this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  nlaces  ;  as  in  that  forementioned, 
Eccles.  vii.  20,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinntth  not."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no  man  on  earth,  that  is  so 
just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  righteousness,  as  not  to  coimnit  any 
sin.  Yea,  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  all  Christians  as  often  sinninof,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  Christian  church,  an  age 
iujtingiiishe  1  from  all  others  by  eminent  attainments  in  hohness  ;  James  iii.  2, 
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In  many  things  we  all  offend."  And  that  there  i?  pollution  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  as  the  remainder  of  moral  filth  that  was  there  an.ecedent  to  all  attempts  or 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared,  in  Prov.  xx.  9,  "  Who  can  say, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  1  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?" 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free  from  sinful 
propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder,  but  that  many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by 
nature,  might  perfectly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
oe  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good  practice,  attained 
those  positive  habits  of  virtue,  whereby  they  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
sin,  than  they  were  naturally;  which  this  WTiter  supposes  to  be  the  case  with 
many  good  men.  But  since  the  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  best  men  in  the 
w^orld  ilo  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  this  makes  it 
abundantly  evident,  that  men,  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  na- 
ture, without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea, 
must  have  great  corruption  of  nature. 


SECTION    V. 


The  depravity  of  Nature  appears,  in  that  the  general  Consequence  of  the  State  and 
Tendency  of  Man's  Nature  is  a  much  greater  Degree  of  Sin,  than  Righteousness  ; 
not  only  with  respect  to  Value  and  Demerit,  but  Matter  and  Q^uantity. 

I  HAVE  before  shown,  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  that 
?in,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immensely  outweighs  all  the  value  and 
merit  of  any  supposed  good,  that  may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now 
proceed  to  say  further,  that  such  is  man's  nature,  in  his  present  state,  that  it 
tends  to  this  lamentable  effect;  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through  the 
course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  than  righteousness,  not  only  as  to 
weight  and  value,  but  as  to  matter  and  measure  ;  more  disagreement  of  heart 
and  practice  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than 
agreement  and  conformity. 

The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  it :  it  is  the 
measure  of  virtue  and  sin  :  so  much  agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so 
much  is  there  of  rectitude,  righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more  ;  and  so 
much  disagreement  as  there  is  wi.h  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  there. 

Having  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  observed. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  light  is  to  be  determined 
not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  excess,  but  also  in  defect ;  or  in 
other  words,  not  only  in  positive  transgression,  or  doing  what  is  forbidden,  but 
also  in  withholding  what  is  required.  The  Divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  pro- 
hibit the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a  sinful  breach 
of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  described  Matth.  xxv.,  the  wicked  are  condemned  as 
cursed  to  everlasting  fire,  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission  :  Iicasan  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  &c.  And  the  case  is  thus,  not  only  when  the  defect 
is  in  word  or  behavior,  but  in  the  inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1 
Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha."  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  the 
wicked  (Matth.  xxv.  41,  46),  says,  p.  159,  "It  was  manifestly  for  icant  ot 
benevolence,  love  and  compassion  to  their  fellow  creatures,  that  they  were 
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condemned."  And  elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  ol 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and  to  condemn  to 
eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it  doubtless  also  extends  to  the  inward 
principles  of  holiness,  to  require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  for  the 
want  of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  (jod,  required  in  his  law,  is  love  to  God;  taking 
love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our  hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem, 
honor,  benevolence,  gratitude,  complacence,  &.c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by 
the  Scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself  The  sum  of  what  the  law  of  God  requires, 
is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law  ;  no  law  can  require  more  than  that  it 
be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  obedience  to  God  is  nothing,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  without  the  heart,  man's 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a  wooden  image, 
have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or  righteousness.  It  must  therefore 
needs  be  so,  that  love  to  God,  or  the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of 
the  duty  required  towards  God  in  his  law. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whosoever  withholds  more 
of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from  God,  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  affords, 
has  more  sin  than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love,  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite ;  but  also  he  that  does  not  love  God 
half  so  much  as  he  ought,  or  has  reason  to  do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right 
imputed  to  him ;  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  reason,  he  has 
more  irreo-ularity  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love.  The  sinful  dis- 
respect or  unrespectfulness  of  his  heart  to  God,  is  greater  than  his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the  more  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  but  what  would  be  ashamed  to  say,  and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that 
he  loves  God  half  so  much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of 
that  esteem,  honor  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be  altogether  be- 
coming him  ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what  great  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives 
from  him  ?  And  if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  generalit}'  of  mankind  be  ? 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  "  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  all  our  souls, 
with  all  our  strength,  and  all  our  mind  ;''  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within 
us,  or  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature ;  all  that  belongs  to,  or  is  compre- 
hended within  the  utmost  extent  or  capacity  of  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind 
and  strength,  is  j-equired.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  love, 
than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him  :  he  is  worthy  of  love  equal  to  his 
perfections,  which  are  i.nfinite  :  God  loves  himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he 
is  worthy  of,  when  he  loves  himself  infinitely ;  but  we  can  give  God  no  more 
than  we  have.  Therefore,  if  we  give  him  so  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused ;  but  when  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  only  that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this 
excuse  of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are 
doubtkss  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us,  with  such 
'siculties,  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to  know  God,  as  we  have. 
And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this  great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love 
to  God  should  be  so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the 
soul,  and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of  action  that 
are  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy,  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's  capacity,  as  to 
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love  to  God  ;  yet  m  general  we  may  determine,  that  his  capacity  of  love  is  co 
extended  with  his  capacity  of  knowledge ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
opens  the  way  foi  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infinite  excellency ;  yet  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding  is  veiy  great,  and  may  be  extended  far. 
It  is  needless  to  dispute,  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent  of  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  or  of  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  of  such  a  great 
number,  as  of  the  many  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  comfrehendve 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of  some  proper  positive 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these  things,  in  comparison  of  other  things 
that  we  know,  as  unspeakably  exceeding  them.  VVe  are  capable  of  some  clear 
understanding  of  the  greatness  or  considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand  that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  mountain.  And  can  have  some  good 
positive  apprehension  of  the  stany  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it.  So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness,  glory  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  from  the  manifestations  which 
God  has  made  of  himself  to  mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above 
that  of  the  most  excellent  human  friend,  or  earthly  object.  And  so  we  are 
capable  of  an  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  proportionable,  and  as 
much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  creature. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how  vastly  the  generality 
of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with  respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,"  how  far 
they  are  from  coming  halfway  to  that  height  of  love,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
rule  of  right.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and  delight  in 
him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things  forementioned,  they  would 
exceed  our  regard  to  other  things  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and 
would  swallow  up  all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of  being  influenced 
and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love  as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God,  with  respect  to  that  one  kind  of  exercise 
of  it,  namely,  gratitude,  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of  mankind  come 
short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this !  If  we  considei-  how  various,  in- 
numerable, and  vast  the  benefits  are  we  receive  from  God,  and  how  infinitely 
great  and  wonderful  that  grace  of  his  is,  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them 
that  live  under  the  gospel,  in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God's 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  also  how  unworthy  we  are 
all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  Taylor  confesses)  eternal  perdition  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse ;  how  great  is  the  gratitude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  so  many  and  great  benefits,  and  have  such  grace  towards  poor,  sinful,  lost 
mankind  set  before  us  in  so  afl^ectino-  a  manner,  as  in  the  extreme  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  being  carried  through  those  pains  l)y  a  love  stronger  than  death, 
a  love  that  conquered  those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length,  and  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  height,  passes  knowledge  ?  But  oh  !  What  poor  returns  !  How 
little  tiie  gratitude  !  How  low,  how  cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best, 
compared  with  the  obligation !  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  generality  1     Or  rather,  who  can  express  the  ingratitude  1 

If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  that  are  called  Christians, 
were  no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed  by  principles 
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opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some  real  love  and  gratitude  ;  yei  ii 
their  love  falls  vastly  short  of  the  obligation  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty 
of  shameful  and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  from  the 
most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought  into  very  opulent,  honorable,  and  happy 
circumstances,  by  a  benefactor  of  excellent  character  ;  and  yet  expresses  no 
more  gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for  some  kindness 
comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  imputation  of  vile 
unthankfulness,  and  of  much  more  ingratitude  than  gratitude  ;  though  he  may  have 
no  ill  will  to  his  benefactor,  or  no  positive  atfection  of  mind  contrary  to  thank- 
fulness and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him  is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls 
so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  Turnbull  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the  affections  naturally  in 
man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often  puts  a  question  to  this  purpose :  How 
man's  nature  could  have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  ?  How  the  af- 
fecuons  of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  ?  I  will  now  mention 
one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioned  : 

Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a  disposition  to  grati 
tude  to  God  for  his  goodness,  m  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards 
men  for  their  injuries.  When  I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considering  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  favors  and  injuries,  and  the  deo;ree  in  which  the  one  and 
the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by  the  former,  and  the  damage 
sustamed  by  the  latter.  Is  there  not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  in- 
equHiity  in  the  dispositions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  of 
both  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How  ready  is  resent- 
meni  for  injuries  received  from  men  I  And  how  easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at 
least  to  an  equality'  with  the  desert !  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for 
benents  received  from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turnbull  pleads 
for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as  being  good  and  useful ;  but 
surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we  were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and 
useful  as  the  other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty  with  respect  to  love 
to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consider  tliat  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love 
him  with  a  love  of  gratitude  for  benefits  rect^ived  ;  but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  The  tendency 
of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And 
if  we  regard  the  Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  Sflory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this  account ;  and  not  primarily  because 
he  has  promoted  our  interest.  If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he 
IS  infinitely  lovely  or,  that  account,  or  in  other  words,  infinitely  worthy  to  be 
loved.  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be  loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be 
loved  for  this.  And  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  him,  if  he  be 
not  loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  terminated  on  him,  but  on  something 
else,  as  its  ultimate  object.  That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  im- 
plies no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  on^y  on  the  account 
of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fundamentally  defective,  if  it  be 
:30t  primarily  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  him  in  any  respect.  If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
Us,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  him  not  at  all ;  if  we 
weein  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but  to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  himself,  from  his  own 
opportunities  of  observation  and  information  concerning  mankind,  how  little 
there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to  God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world. 
How  very  little  indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse,  which 
perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  keep  the  world,  tl.iuugh  all 
nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agitation  and  commotion  !  This  is  an  evidence 
of  a  horriil  contempt  of  God,  reigning  in  the  world  of  mankind.  It  would 
justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance  of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if 
one  of  his  subjects,  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  hi?, 
meanest  slave.  But  in  setting  the  Infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects  and 
enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between  which  and  him  there 
is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  between  the  highest  earthly  potentate,  and 
the  most  abject  of  mortals.  Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty 
of  towards  God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  inninnerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile,  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  fellow  creature 
of  distinguished  tlignity.  Particularly  men's  treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes 
of  himself  to  them  as  their  Friend,  their  Father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  por- 
tion ;  their  treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable  love, 
and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended  with  earnest  repeated 
calls,  counsels,  expostulations  and  entreaties,  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threat- 
enings  of  his  eternal  displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  Section,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  an 
objection,  some  may  be  ready  to  make  against  the  force  of  that  argument,  which 
has  been  used  to  prove  that  men  in  general  have  more  sin  than  righteousness, 
namely,  that  they  do  not  come  half  way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which 
becomes  them,  and  is  their  duty. 

The  objection  is  this :  that  the  argument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that 
it  will  prove,  that  even  good  men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness,  which 
also  has  been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  sin  is  the 
prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is  the  principle  which  has  the 
predominancy  in  the  heart  and  practice  of  the  truly  pious,  which  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  answer,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  consisting  in  defect  of 
required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness  in  good  men  in  this  world ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  sin  has  the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for 
two  reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love;  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God 
more  than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and 
yet  may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not 
he  esteemed  a  paradox :  a  person  may  love  a  father,  or  some  great  friend  and 
benefactor,  of  a  very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thou- 
sand times  less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  times 
less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered,  with  a  deficien- 
cy in  respect  and  gratitude,  that  is  very  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to 
God  prevails  above  the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
affections,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  Mhich  principles  it  is,  that  sin  has  a 
positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate 
love  to  other  things  besides  God ;  and  therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  loved,  and  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  true  love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.     The  ob- 
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ject  is  one  of  supreme  loveliness  ;  immensely  above  riW  other  objects  in  A^crthi- 
ness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  excellency,  that  he  is  God,  and 
worthy  t^  be  regarded  and  adored  as  God  ;  and  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves 
him  as  God  :  true  love  acknowledges  him  to  be  God,  or  to  be  divinely  and 
supremely  excellent ;  and  must  arise  from  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect ;  and  though  the  sense  and  view 
of  it  may  be  verj-  imperfect,  and  the  love  that  arises  from  it  in  like  manner  im- 
perfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  realizing  view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must 
cause  the  heart  to  respect  God  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason,  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintains  the  dominion  in 
the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises 
of  that  covenant,  on  which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage 
God's  strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against  the  enemy, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  faith.  Holiness  in  the  Chris 
tian,  01  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained,  as  it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author 
and  finisher  ;  and  derives  strength  and  efficacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and 
by  this  means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says,  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  world,  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him  who  has  promised, 
never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people,  and  not  to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to  be  tempted  above  their  ability,  and  that  his  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  his  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness, and  that  where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  the  day 
of  Christ. 


SECTION    VI. 


The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency,  in  its  present  State,  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  Folly  and  Stupidity  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears,  that  man's  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  apparent  proneness 
to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  in  those  things  wherein  his  duty  and 
main  interest  are  chiefly  concerned. 

I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.,  men's  proneness  to  idolatry  ;  and  so  gen- 
eral and  o-reat  a  disregard  of  eternal  things,  as  appears  in  them  that  live  under 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  that  man's  nature  in  its  present  state  is  attended  with  a  great 
propensity  to  forsake  the  acknowledgrment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
fall  into  the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  known 
fact,  on  abundant  trial :  inasmuch  as  the  world  of  mankind  in  g-eneral  (except- 
ino-  one  small  people,  miraculously  delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ages  after  acjes,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatr}',  without  the  least 
appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself  from  so  great  blindness,  or  re- 
turning from  its  brutish  principles  and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  inquired  what  the  event  has  been,  where 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  Avith  least 
opposition  made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  in  exempt  places, 
where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  Gol  have  interposed,  and  extraordinary 
means  have  been  used  to  stem  the  current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and 
virtue.     As  to  the  means  by  which  God's  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham. 
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were  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  they  were  miraculous,  and  of  mere 
grace  :  notwithstanding  which,  they  were  often  relapsing  into  the  notions  and 
ways  of  ihe  heathen ;  and  when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered, 
but  by  divine  gracious  interposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
Gentile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gospel,  they  are  such 
as  have  been  wholly  owing  to  most  wonderful,  miraculous,  and  infinite  grace. 
God  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advan- 
tages than  tliey  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  greater  advantages. 

Dr.  Taylpr  himself  observes  {Key,  p.  1),  "  That  in  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry."  And 
thus  it  was  everywhere  through  the  world,  excepting  among  that  people  that 
was  saved  and  preserved  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  great  enough  ;  and  through  excessive  changes, 
revolutions,  and  ages,  ?ii/»u'ro?/s  enough,  to  be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  man- 
kind are  prone  to,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols,  is  an  evidence  of  the  most 
astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own  testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  13  :  "  Be 
astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  .lorribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  deso- 
late, saith  the  Lord  :  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have 
forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  themselves 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  And  that  mankind  in  gen- 
eral did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  Hood,  was  from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts, 
and  because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knouiedge  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  i.  2S.  And  the  universality  of  the  effect  shows  that  the  cause  Avas  uni- 
versal, and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  one,  or 
only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  something  belonging  to  that  nature  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  and  that  remains  the  same  through  all  ages.  And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  depraved  disposi- 
tion, natural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise  from  want  of  a  sufficient  capa- 
city or  means  of  knowlege.  This  is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr. 
TxxvnhnW  {Christian  Philosophy,  ^p- 21)  says  as  follows:  "The  existence  of 
one  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  mind,  the  author,  creator,  upholder,  and 
governor  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
think."  And  (ibid.  p.  245),  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by  all  men."  And  again  (ibid.  p. 
292),  "  Every  man  by  himself,  if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mind  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  about  him,  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own 
frame,  might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  might  do,  with  very  little 
assistance  ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  abilities  for  thus  employing  their  minds, 
and  have  all  sufficient  time  for  it."  Mr.  Locke  says  {^Human  Understanding,  p. 
4,  Chap.  iv.  p.  242,  Edit.  11),  "  Our  ow^n  existence,  and  the  sensible  parts  of 
the  universe,  offer  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that 
I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to  withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it 
e:s  certai"  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  anywhere  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 
by  the  Ihings  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  And  Dr 
Tayloi  himself  (in  p.  78)  says,  "  The  light  given  to  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  and  })ractice  of  their  duty." 
And  in  p.  Ill,  112,  citing  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii,  14,  15,  says, 
"  This  clearly  supposes  that  the  Gentile>  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
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have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their  natural  power." 
And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences,  he  says,  "  The  apostle  in  Rom.  i.  19 — 21, 
affirms  that  the  Gentiles  had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power 
and  Ciodhead,  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so  that  they  were  without  excuse."  And 
in  his  paraphrase  on  those  verses  in  the  1st  oi'  Romans  he  speaks  of  the  "  very 
heathens,  that  were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections,  that  they  are  inexcusaljle  in  not 
glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature,  and  as  the  author  of  their  being 
and  enjoyments."  And  in  p.  146,  S.,  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  suffi 
cient  light  to  know  his  duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient 
light  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such  nations 
and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevailed,  had  suffi- 
cient light,  if  they  had  had  but  a  disposition  to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more 
those  of  the  heathen,  which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  ages  where- 
in arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in  such  nations  and 
ages,  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true  religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes 
{History  of  K7iouiedge,Yo\.  II.  p.  336)  in  the  following  words  :  "The  Pagan 
religion  degenerated  into  greater  absurdity,  the  further  it  proceeded  ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  the  Pagan  nations  were  polished 
to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  talents  of  reason,  and  had  solid 
foundations  of  information  to  build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved,  that  with  all  their 
strengthened  faculties,  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion  rose 
m  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  dispositions,  and  gradually  went  on  in  the 
most  irrational,  disproportioned,  incongruous  systems,  of  which  the  most  easy 
dictates  of  reason  would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics."  He  observes,  "  That  their  gross- 
est abominations  first  began  in  Egypt,  where  was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest 
progress  in  learning  and  science  ;  and  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their 
abominations,  or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  sentiments  of  the  highest  and  most 
venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan  religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  last.  The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great 
improvements  in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  yet  the  inveterate 
absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  remained  without  remedy.  Ever}-  temple  smoked 
with  incense  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.,  the  patrons  and  exam- 
ples of  almost  every  vice.  Hecatombs  bled  on  the  altars  of  «.  thousand  gods  ; 
as  mad  superstitions  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  vf  our  ignorant, 
untaught  northern  countries  only  ;  but  even  at  Athens  itself,  the  infamy  reigned, 
and  circulated  through  all  Greece  ;  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt,  and  the  Ccesars  at  Rome. 
Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  rehgion,  proceeded  no  furthei 
than  this  ;  if  they  retained  all  their  deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  theii 
deified  beasts,  and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power  ;  we  may 
justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed  in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge 
was  competently  clear  and  copious  ;  or  at  the  death  oi  Paganism,  when  this 
hght  shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  coming  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  as  great 
wickedness^  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ;  and  yet  often  speaks  of  their 
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case  as  remediless,  and  of  them  as  being  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  lecover 
themselves.  And  if  so,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  and 
eveiy  nation,  and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  afforded,  to  know  God,  and 
to  know  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver  them- 
selves must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate  depravity,  and  most 
evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  piopensity  of  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trial 
has  been  continued  down  to  this  day,  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  ol' 
the  earth,  that  have  remained  without  any  effects  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  ; 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  everywhere  unvaried.  How  was  it  with  that 
multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  south  and  north  America  ?  What  appearance 
was  there,  when  the  Europeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or 
recovering  in  any  degree,  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusions,  and  most 
stupid  Paganism  I  And  how  is  it  at  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not  penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  mankind  to  idolatry, 
of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial,  and  so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in 
fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature  ; 
as  it  is  a  propensity,  in  the  utmost  degree,  contiary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind,  consisting  in  the  knowledge 
service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world  ;  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave 
mankind  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment  of  the  moral  law,  that  ice  should  have  no  other  gods  before  Je- 
hovah,  and  that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength.  The  Scriptures  are  abundant  in  representing  the  idolatry  oi  the 
heathen  world,  as  their  exceeding  wickedness,  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity. 
They  worship  and  trust  in  idols,  are  said  to  be  like  the  lifeless  statues  they  wor- 
ship, like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones,  Ps.  cxv.  4 — 8,  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stwpidity  of  the  minds  of  mankind,  that  1 
shall  observe,  is,  that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interests,  w^hich  ap- 
pears so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  that  live  under  the  gospel. 

As  Mr.  Locke  observes  [Hmnan  Understanding,  Vol.  I  y.  207),  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  contemplation,  great- 
er or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never  get  loose  from  the  infinite,  eternal 
joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed,  and  considered  as  possible  ;  the  external  condi- 
tion of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or  honor, 
or  any  other  worldly  pleasure,  which  we  can  propose  to  ourselves  ;  though  we 
should  grant  these  the  more  probable  to  be  obtained."  Again  (p.  228,  229), 
"  He  that  will  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature,  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  in- 
finite happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not  making  that 
use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life,  which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of 
weight  enough  to  determine  the  choice,  against  whatsoever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  show^  When  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possi- 
bility, which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and 
endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and 
the  contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  judge 
very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclrde  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain 
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expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicioua 
nnc,  with  the  fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  tlie  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
This  is  evidently  so  ;  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and 
the  vicious  continual  pleasuie  :  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  pos- 
session :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have  I  think  even  the  worst  part 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
m  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the 
best  that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who  can,  with- 
out madness  run  the  venture  1  Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within 
a  possibility  of  infinite  misery  ?  Which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be 
got  by  that  hazard  :  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventuies  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pass. 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  propensity  to  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  because  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  Gcd  has 
given  to  mankind,  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity,  infinitely  less  than  a 
second  of  time  to  a  hundred  years,  that  the  greatest  worldly  prosperity  and 
pleasure  is  not  treated  with  most  perfect  disregard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  deo-ree  of  competition  of  earthly  things,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eter- 
nal misery,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory  and  felicity  ;  as  certainly  it 
would  be,  if  men  acted  according  to  reason.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, whether  men  in  general  do  not  show  a  strong  disposition  to  act  far 
otherwise,  from  their  infancy,  till  death  is  in  a  sensible  approach  ?  In  things 
that  concern  men's  temporal  interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difference  between 
thinprs  of  a  long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  convince  men 
of  the  difference  between  a  being  admitted  to  the  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  convenient,  beautiful,  well  furnished  habitation,  and  to  partake 
of  the  provisions  and  produce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day  or  a  night,  and 
havin<J-  all  given  to  them,  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  possess  as  Jong 
as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs,  and  their  heirs'  forever.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  men's  preaching  sermons,  and  spending  their  strength  and  life,  to  convince 
men  of  the  difference.  Men  know  how  to  adjust  things  in  their  dealings  and 
contracts  one  with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  any 
thino-  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  affairs,  men  are  sen- 
sible that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  future  time,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent. Thus  common  prudence  teaches  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up 
for  winter ;  yea,  to  piovide  a  fund,  and  get  a  solid  estate,  whence  they  may  be 
supplied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  are  willing  and 
forward  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  provide  that  which  will  stand  their  children 
in  stead,  after  they  are  dead  ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  who  shall  use  and 
enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world ;  and  if  their  child)  en 
should  have  the  comfort  of  it,  as  they  desire,  they  will  not  partake  with  them  m 
that  comfort,  or  have  any  more  a  portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things 
which  relate  to  men's  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others  ;  and  to  make  answerable  provi- 
sion for  the  securitv  of  their  worldly  interest,  that  no  considerable  part  of  it 
may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbor  or  friend 
Common  discretion  leads  men  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  posses 
sions  be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly  ccncerns  men  art 
discerning  of  their  opportunities,  and  careful  to  improve  them  before  they  are 
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past.  The  husbandman  is  careful  to  plough  his  gi -ynd  an{lsc:v  tis  seed  in  the 
proper  seas^on,  otlR'r^vise  he  knows  lie  cannot  expect  a  crop  :  nnd  when  tlie 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time  :  ibr  he  knows,  if  he  does  so,  the 
crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  carei'ul  and  eagle  eyed  is  the  merchant  to  observe 
and  improve  his  opportunities  and  advantages  to  enrich  himself!  How  apt  are 
men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any 
thing  that  remarkably  threatens  great  loss  or  danger  to  their  outw'ard  interest ! 
And  how  will  they  bestir  themsehes  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid  the 
threatened  calamity!  In  things  purely  secular,  aiul  not  of  a  moral  or  spiiitual 
nature,  imn  easily  receive  conviction  by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on 
repeated  trial,  provc-s  un})rotiiable  or  prejudicial,  and  are  ready  to  take  warning 
by  what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  expeiience  of  tlieir  neioh- 
bors  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves  in  things  on 
which  their  well  being  does  infinitely  more  depend,  how  vast  is  the  diversity  ! 
In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless  and  dilatory  !  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few 
of  multitudes  excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  by  the  in- 
numerable means  used  with  rnen  to  make  them  wise  for  themselves  !  And 
when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  excited,  how-  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a 
mere  force  against  a  natural  tendency  !  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
admonitions  and  counsels,  to  keep  the  heart  from  falling  asleep  !  How  many 
objections  are  made!  And  how  are  difficulties  magnified  !  And  how  soon  is 
the  mind  discouraged  !  How  many  arguments,  anJ  often  renewed,  and  vari- 
ously and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to  convince  them  of 
things  that  are  self-evident !  As  that  things  which  are  eternal,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  things  temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very 
few  are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  to  a  practical 
preference  of  eternal  things  !  How  senseless  are  men  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving their  time  to  provide  for  futurity,  as  to  their  spiritual  interest,  and  their 
welfare  in  another  world  !  Though  it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be 
their  own  personal,  infinitely  important  good,  after  they  are  dead,  that  is  to  be 
cared  for,  and  not  the  good  of  their  children,  which  they  shall  have  no  share  in. 
Though  men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighbors'  lives,  when 
any  considerable  part  of  their  estates  depends  on  the  continuance  of  them  ;  how 
stupidly  senseless  do  ihey  seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when 
their  preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endless  misery,  is  risk- 
ed by  a  piesent  delay,  thjough  a  dependence  on  future  opportunity  !  What 
a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carelessly  and  boldly  run,  and  repeat  and  multiply, 
with  regard  to  their  eternal  salvation,  who  are  very  careful  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond  firm,  and  without  a  flaw  !  How  negligent  are  they  of  their 
special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their  soul's  good  !  How  hardly  awa- 
kened by  the  most  evident  and  imminent  dangers,  thi-eatening  eternal  destruc- 
tion, yea,  though  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them 
forth,  show  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to  engage  their 
attention  to  them  !  How  are  they  like  the  horse,  that  boldly  rushes  into  the 
battle !  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by  their  own  frequent  and  abundant 
experience,  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly  thi.igs,  and  the  instability  of 
their  own  hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  !  And  how  hardly  con- 
vinced by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  )f  all  past  geneiations,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  its  enjoyments  !  Psalm  xlix.  11,  &c.,  "  Their  in- 
ward thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  continue  forever. — Nevertheless,  man 
being  in  honor,  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish      This  their  w'ay 
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is  their  folly,  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  saying:s.     Like  sheep  are  thev 
laid  in  the  grave  " 

In  these  things,  men  that  are  prudent  for  their  temporal  interest,  act  as  if 
^hey  were  bereft  of  reason  :  "  They  have  e>es,  and  see  not ;  et.rs,  and  heai  not 
neither  do  they  understand  :  they  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  no  un- 
derstanding." Jer.  viii.  7,  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
timers  ;  ami  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming  ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

These  things  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  evidences  of  extreme  folly 
and  stu|)idity,  wherein  men  act  the  part  of  enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they 
loved  their  own  ruin,  Prov.  viii.  36  ;  "  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,"  Prov. 
i.  18.  And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  a  most 
wretched  depravity  of  nature  ?  Why  otherwise  should  not  men  be  as  wise  for 
themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  as  in  temporal  ?  All  Christians  will 
confess  that  man's  faculty  of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest,  and  true  happiness  consists.  This 
faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as  fit  lor  the  understandmg 
of  them,  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The  reason  why  these  are  understood, 
and  not  the  other,  is  not  that  such  things  as  have  been  mentioned,  belonging  to 
men's  spiritual,  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their  own 
nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and  short,  the  need  of  provi- 
ding for  futurity,  the  importance  of  improving  proper  opportunities,  and  of  hav- 
ing good  security,  and  a  sure  foundation,  in  ati'airs  wherein  our  interest  is  great- 
ly concerned,  &c.,  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist  us  to  be  wise  for 
ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things.  We  have  the  abundant  instruc- 
tion of  perfect  and  infinite  wisdo.n  itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously,  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  God ;  which  is 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending  greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince 
the  mind  :  w'hereas  we  have  no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and 
direct  us  in  things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be  com- 
pared to  it. 

If  any  should  say,  it  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to  what  they  are  told 
concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appeared  to  them  as  real  and  certain  things, 
it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  show  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  this  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
things  of  another  world  being  unseen  things,  appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  In  answer,  I  would 
observe,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr.  Locke,  though  eternal 
things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility,  if  men  acted  rationally,  they 
would  infinitely  outweigh  all  temporal  things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts. 
And  I  would  also  observe,  that  the  supposing  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  be- 
lieved, at  least  by  them  w'ho  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity  of  nature.  For  the  eternal 
world  being  what  God  had  chiefly  in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  the 
things  of  this  world  being  made  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  other,  man's 
state  here  being  only  a  state  of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with 
respect  to  the  future  state,  and  so  eternal  things  being  in  effect  men's  all,  their 
whole  concern ;  to  understand  and  know  which,  it  chiefly  was,  that  they  had 
understanding  given  them  ;  and  it  concerning  them  infinitely  more  to  know  the 
truth  of  eternal  things  than  any  other,  as  all  that  are  not  infidels  will  own  . 
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therefore  we  may  undouDtedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them 
as  real  ami  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
truth,  to  induce  them  so  to  regard  them ;  especially  as  to  them  that  live  undei 
*hat  light,  which  God  has  appointed  as  the  most  proper  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  these  things;  but  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful  stupidity  of  mind, 
occiisioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their  truth  and  importance,  when  manifested 
by  the  clearest  evidence. 


SECTION    Yi  I 


That  man's  nature  is  corrupt,  appears  in  that  vastly  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  wicked  Men. 

The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  its  propensity  to  sin  in 
some  degree,  which  renders  a  man  an  evil  or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  strict  justice,  as  was  before  shown  ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity 
either  shows  that  men  are,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be,  of  such  an  evil  charac- 
ter, as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been  already  observed ; 
as  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin,  a  tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin 
than  righteousness,  and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But 
yet  the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a  wicked  char- 
acter, may  be  worthy  to  be  more  paiticularly  considered,  and  directly  proved. 
And  in  general,  this  appears  in  that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  other 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  Scripture,  and  is  what  I  suppose  none  that  call 
themselves  Christians  will  deny,  that  the  whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and 
bad,  and  that  all  mankiird  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as 
righteous,  or  condemned  as  wicked  ;  either  glorified  as  children  ofthekivgdom, 
or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  as  children  of  the  nicked  one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  show  what  things  belong  to  the  character  of  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  to  observe  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  speaks 
of,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  203,  he  says,  "  This 
is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  Christians,  and  what  is  essential  to  such,  that 
they  have  really  mortified  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  ;  they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live 
no  longer  therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroyed  ;  they 
yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  aKve  from  the  dead,  and  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God,  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to 
holiness."  There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p.  228,  he 
says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us,  we  ought  to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it 
shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we  may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we 
may  speedily  reform,  and  be  eflTectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certainly 
we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disfiples  of  Christ." 

In  page  248,  he  says,  "  Unless  God's  favor  be  preferred  before  all  other 
enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
converse  with  him,  unless  every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason 
ind  truth,  and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards  ou? 
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fellow  creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with  God,  in  his  house  and 
family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an\ 
part  of  his  creation  V  And  in  hLs  Key,  §  286,  pages  101,  102,  &c  ,  showing 
there,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  Christian,  he  says  among  other  things,  "  That  he  is 
one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he 
devotes  his  Yti'e  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory  And 
that  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  it  is  absolutely  necessar}'  that  he  diligently 
study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  viz.,  his  election,  regeneration^ 
&c.,  that  he  may  gain  a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may 
taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation,  as  his  great- 
est happiness  and  joy.  It  is  necessary  that  he  work  these  blessings  on  his  heart, 
till  they  become  a  vital  principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging 
him  to  all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of  this  world,  carrying  his 
heart  into  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affections  and  regards  upon  his  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there.  Thus  he  is  armed 
against  all  the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain,  hopes 
or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of  these  things  move  him 
from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his  duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to 
truth  and  righteousness ;  neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God,  by  reading  and  medi- 
tatincT  on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
divine  favor  to  succor  him,  he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  re- 
newal of  spiritual  strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Christ  Jesus.  Enlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,"  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  it  to  be  judged  by  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiality, 
whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  think,  from  what  appears  everywhere, 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed,  of  the  many  myriads  and  millions  which 
overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  character  that  in  any  wise  answers  these 
descriptions.  However,  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  ^yhole  will  of 
God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paganism. 

Dr.  Taylor  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  impertinently  from  time 
to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the  viciousness  of  men's  characters, 
nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what  degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though 
we  could  have  no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general  or  prevailing 
among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we  can  determine  how  it  is  with 
each  individual.  I  think  1  have  sufficient  reason,  from  what  I  know  and  have 
heard  of  the  .  imerican  Indicms,  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  philoso- 
phers among  them;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  the  ideas  and 
knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  thousandth  part  of  the  Indians  ;  and  with  respect  to 
most  of  them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  peremptorily  concerning  any  one, 
that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  all  should  singly  pass 
before  me.  And  Dr.  Taylor  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his 
own  conclusions,  that  he  so  often  urges  against  others  ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes,  in  judging  of  a  multitude  himself.     He,  it 

•  What  Dr.  Tumbull  says  of  the  character  of  a  good  man,  is  also  worthy  to  be  observed,  Christia> 
Philo.'m,tiy,  p.  Se,  253.  259. 288,  375.  376,  409,  410. 
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seems,  is  sensible  that  i  man  may  liave  good  grounds  lo  judge,  that  wickedness 
of  character  is  general  in  a  collective  body  ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself. 
{Key,  p.  102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  character  of  a 
true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  that  they  have  cast  off 
these  things,  that  (hci/  are  a  people  that  du  err  in  their  hearts,  and  have  not  knoum 
God's  ways.  P.  259,  he  judges  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most 
wicked  of  all  mankind;  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace  on  the 
opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  h?"e  from  time  to  time  in  other 
places,  as  in  p.  168,  p.  258.     Key,  p.  127,  128. 

But  if  men  are  not  sufhcient  judges,  whether  ti.ere  are  few  of  the  world  of 
mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubtless  God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment, 
often  declared  in  his  word,  determines  the  matter.  Matth.  vii.  13,  14,  "Enter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  ibr  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."  It  is  mani- 
fest, tiiat  here  Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things,  as  it  was 
at  that  day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  sraallness  of  the  number 
of  them  that  are  saved,  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  perverseness  of 
that  people,  and  of  that  generation  ;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  way  to  life,  and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness 
of  the  one,  and  the  nairowness  of  the  other.  In  the  straitness  of  the  gate, 
&c.,  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strictness  of  those 
rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding  sermon,  and  which  render 
the  way  to  life  very  difficult  to  mankind.  But  certainly  these  amiable  rules 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  they  not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of 
men's  hearts  ;  and  they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.  Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and  broadness  of  the  way, 
that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence  of  which  many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply 
the  agreeableness  of  this  way  to  men's  natural  inclinations.  The  like  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.  Luke  xiii.  23,  24,  "  Then  said  one  unto 
him,  Lord,  are  there  few  saved  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  1  say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  That  there  are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among 
them  that  have  those  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for  it,  which 
they  are  favored  with,  that  live  under  the  gospel,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our 
Lord,  from  time  to  time  in  his  mouth,  niany  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  And 
if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how  fiew^  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons 
of  this  character  be,  compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  ?  The  exceed- 
ing smallness  of  the  number  of  true  saints,  compared  with  the  whole  w^orld, 
appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as  distinguished  from  the 
woild  ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  called  and  chosen  out  of  the  world,  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,  redeemed  from  among  men ;  as  being  those  that  are  of 
God,  while  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like.  And  if  we  look 
into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6, 
"  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  faithful  man  who 
can  find  ?"  By  a  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  intended 
much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man  ;  as  in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and 
xxxi.  23,  and  ci.  6,  and  other  places.  Again,  Eccl.  vii.  25 — 29,  "  I  applied 
mine  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  find  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness  : 
and  I  find  more  bitter  than  death,  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares,  &c. — Be- 
hold, this  have  I  found,  saith  thi    preacher,  counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the 
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acfoant,  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but  I  fiiKl  not :  on.:  man  among  a  thousand 
have  I  found  ;  but  a  womaa  ainoni>'  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  that  God  male  man  upright  ;  but  they  have  sought  out  mcjry  in- 
ventions." Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  set  himself  diligently  to  find 
out  the  account  or  proportion  of  true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among 
men,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thoesand,  &-c.  Dr. 
Taylor  on  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context,  is  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of  the  men  and  women,  that  lived 
in  his  time.-''  As  though  \vhat  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.  But  does  Dr.  Taylor  or  any  body 
else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  represent  the  vanit)'  and 
evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to  show  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  Solomon's  day  ?  (Which  day  truly  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a 
day  of  the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation,  that  ever  had  been  on  any 
nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world)  Not  only  does  the  subject  and  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  book  show  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  but  also  the  declared  design 
of  the  book  in  the  first  chapter  ;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much 
the  same,  as  to  the  vanity  and  evil  it  is  full  of,  from  age  to  age,  makmg  little 
or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions,  labors  and  pursuits, 
like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  constantly  emptying  themselves  into  it,  from 
age  to  age,  and  yet  is  never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6,  "  A  faith- 
ful man,  who  can  find  ?"  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
man  has  respect  only  to  his  time,  in  these  words,  than  in  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding, Counsel  in  the  heart  <if  a  man  is  like  deep  waters  ;  but  a  man  of  under- 
standing will  draw  it  out.  Or  in  the  words  next  following.  The  just  m,an  walketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed  after  him.  Or  in  any  other  Proverb 
in  the  whole  book.  And  if  it  were  so,  that  Solomon  in  these  things  meant  only  to 
describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all  weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  w'e  ob- 
serve the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any 
time  from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  restrained,  and 
virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promoted,  than  in  David's  and  Solo- 
mon's times.  And  if  there  was  so  tittle  true  piety  in  that  nation  that  was  the 
only  people  of  God  under  heaven,  even  in  their  very  best  times,  what  may  we 
suppose  concerning  the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning  the  prevalence  of 
virtue,  honesty,  good  neighborhood,  cheerfulness,  &c.,  in  the  world  ;  Solomon, 
whom  we  may  justly  esteem  as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  as  most  in  these  days  (besides,  Christians 
ought  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration),  judged  the  Avorld  to  be 
so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better  never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  live 
only  in  such  a  world.  Eccles.  iv.  at  the  beginning  :  "  So  I  returned  and  con- 
sidered all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and  behold,  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter  :  and  on  the  side  of  their 
oppressors  there  was  power;  but  they  had  no  comforter.  VVherefo<:e,  I  praised 
the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living,  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  belter  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been  ;  who  hath  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun."  Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  Solo- 
mon has  only  respect  to  his  times  here  too,  w^hen  he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of 
them  that  were  in  power  ;  since  he  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and 
whol'y  under  his  control,  were  the  men  that  were  in  powder  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3,  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
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is  full  of  evil ;  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live  ;  and  after  that  they 
go  to  the  dead."  If  these  geneial  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of 
some,  and  those  the  less  part,  when  in  general,  truth,  honesty,  good  7iatiire, 
&.C.,  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions  from  time  to  time  used  1 
Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble,  and  great  souled  Prince  express  himself  in  a 
more  generous  and  benevolent  strain,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
say,  Wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  u'hile  they  live,  &c. — instead 
of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly,  ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such 
contempt  on  the  human  nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and 
malevolence,  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations  after  him  1 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of  the  duration  of 
the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evident,  that  vastly  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts 
we  have  of  Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  far  the 
greatest  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  lifetime,  yea,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son,  Cain,  was  a  very  wicked  man, 
who  slew  his  righteous  brother  Abel.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Seth  was  born  ;  and  by  that  time,  we  may  suppose,  his  posterity 
began  to  be  considerably  numerous  :  when  he  was  born,  his  mother  adlcd  his  name 
Seth ;  Jbr  God,  said  she,  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel. 
Which  naturally  suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  existing, 
none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  and  virtue,  as  that  their  parents  could 
have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expectation  from  them  on  that  account. 
And  by  the  brief  history  we  have,  it  looks  as  if  (however  there  might  be  some 
intervals  of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet),  in  the  general,  mankind  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt  till  the  flood.  It  is  signified,  that  when  men  began  to  nudtiply  on 
the  face  of  the  ear//i, wickedness  prevailed  exceedingly,  Gen.  vi.  at  the  beginning. 
And  that  before  God  appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  Ark,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  continued  obsti- 
nate in  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  disease  was  become  inveterate. 
The  expressions  we  have  in  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  verses  of  that  chapter  suggests  as 
much  :  "  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man ;  and 
God  saw,  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only  evil  continually  ;  and  it 
repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart."  And  by  that  time,  alljlesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth,  v. 
12.  And  as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  p.  122,  "  Mankind  were  universally 
debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and  injustice." 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham ; 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  about  four  hundred  years 
after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fallen  into  idolatry ;  which  was 
before  the  passing  away  of  one  generation  ;  or  before  all  they  were  dead,  that 
came  out  of  the  Ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought,  the  world  sunk  into  that  so 
general  and  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  all  at  once ;  but  that  they  had  been 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very 
swift  degrees  (however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began),  to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Chrisi,. 
Dr.  Taylor  justly  observes  as  follows  {Key,  p.  133)  ;  "  If  we  reckon  from  the 
calx  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  years ;  during  which  period,  the 
other  families  and  nations  of  the  earth,  not  only  lay  out  of  God's  peculiar  king- 
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dora,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and  wickedness."  And  wilb 
regard  to  that  one  only  exempt  family  or  nation  of  the  Israelite?,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among  them,  from  age 
to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's  family,  the  behavior  of  Reu- 
ben with  his  father's  concubine,  the  behavior  of  Judah  with  Tainar,  the  conduct 
of  Jacob's  sons  in  general  (though  Simeon  and  Levi  w^ere  leading)  towards  the 
Shechemites,  the  behavior  of  Joseph's  ten  brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
him  ;  we  cannot  think,  that  the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be 
true,  tliey  might  afterwards  repent.  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  the  Scripture,  speaking  of  them  in  general,  or  as  a 
collective  body,  often  represents  them  as  comj^lying  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  the  countiy.*  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egypt,  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represented  as  extremely  and 
almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and  children  of  divine  wrath.  And  after 
Joshua's  death,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevail- 
ing character  in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Samuel's  time. 
1  Sam.  viii.  7,  8,  "  They  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them ; 
according  to  all  their  works  vvhich  they  have  done,  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  Egj-pt,  unto  this  day."  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel's 
time.  Jer.  xxxii.  30,  31,  "  For  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Judah, 
have  only  done  evil  before  me  from  their  youth  ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have 
only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord :  for 
this  city  hath  been  to  me  a  provocation  of  mine  anger,  and  of  my  fury,  from  the 
day  they  built  it,  even  unto  this  day."  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  23,  and  chap. 
vii.  25 — 27.)  So  Ezek.  ii.  3,  4,  "  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  re- 
bellious nation,  that  hath  rebelled  against  me,  they  and  their  fathers  have 
transgressed  against  me,  even  unto  this  very  day  :  for  they  are  impudent  children, 
and  stiff -hearted."  And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  wath  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise,  even  to  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  After  his  summary  rehearsal  of  the  instances  of  their  perverse- 
ness  from  the  very  time  of  their  selling  Joseph  into  Egvpt,  he  concludes  (verses 
51 — 53),  "  Ye  stiff-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  And  they  have  slain  them  M'hich  showed 
before  of  the  coming  of  that  just  one,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers  :  who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  kept  it." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  in 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  appears  to  have  been 
since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  though  then, 
among  those  that  w^ere  converted  to  Christianit)-,  were  great  numbers  of  persons 
eminent  for  piety;  yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world, 
or  the  greater  part  of  any  one  nation  in  it.  There  w^as  a  great  number  of  persons 
of  a  truly  pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  multi- 
tudes of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as  yet  in  its  primitive 
purity.  But  what  says  the  Apostle  John  of  the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world .''  1  John  v.  19,  "  We  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  And  after  Christianity 
came  to  prevail,  to  tha'  degree,  that  Christians  had  the  upper  hand  in  nations 

*■  Levit.  xvii   7     Jo*:    ".  9,  and  xxiv.  14.     Ezek.  xx.  7,  8,  and  xxiii.  8 
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and  rivil  communities,  stiTl  the  greater  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  olt 
heathen  state;  which  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and 
wickedness.  And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
Christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piet}'  declined,  and  cor- 
ruption and  wickedness  prevailed  among  them.  And  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  suice  Christianity  began  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wick- 
edness tor  the  most  jiart  has  greatly  jjrevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  im- 
plied in  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says.  He,  in  giving  an  account  how  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  came  to  prevail  among  Christians,  says,  p.  167,  S., 
"  That  the  Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dream- 
ing, ignorant,  superstitious  monks."  In  p.  259,  he  says,  "  The  generality  of 
Christians  have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  Original  Sin ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most 
wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind." 

Thus,  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  duration  of  the  world, 
from  the  beo;inning  to  this  day,  shows,  that  wickedness  has  ever  been  exceed- 
mg  prevalent,  and  has  had  vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself  in  effect  owns  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  Adam  first  turned  into 
the  way  of  transgression,  p.  168.  "  It  is  certain  (says  he)  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned  into  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion, have  been  very  different  from  a  state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  history,  or  what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
have  been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  age  and 
place,"  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  he  speaks  of  Adaiii's  posterity,  as  hav- 
ing sunk  themselves  info  the  most  lamentable  degrees  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
idolatry,  injustice,  dehauclvry,  &c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point,  concerning  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  such  rules 
and  methods  of  reasoning,  as  are  universally  made  use  of,  and  never  denied,  or 
doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  experimental  philosophy  ;*  or  may  reason 
from  experience  and  facts,  in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  man- 
kind to  in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  aisposition  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  one  would  think 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  as  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  trial  as  it  were  made  by  hundreds  of  different  nations  together, 
for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need  of  it,  I  might  ob- 
serve some  further  evidences  than  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
not  only  of  the  extent  and  generality  of  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the 
world,  but  of  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
reigned.  Among  innumerable  things  which  show  this,  I  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve this,  viz.,  the  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hurt- 
ful one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed  veiy  noxious 
and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  voracious,  and  many  very  poisonous, 
and  the  destroying  of  them  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefit" ; 
but  have  not  mankind  been  a  thr>usand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as  any 
<ane  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  the 

*  Dr.  T\irnhiill,  though  so  great  an  enercy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  yet  greatly  in 
gists  upon  it,  that  the  experimental  metht  i  of  reasoning  ought  to  be  gone  into  in  moral  matters,  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  buinan  nature,  and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon,  in  moral,  as  weJl  as  naturil 
philosophy      See  Introd  to  Mor.  Phil. 
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earth,  air,  art  vater,  put  together,  at  least  of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  visi- 
ble 1  And  no  creature  can  be  found  anywhere  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind 
as  mankind  are.  All  others  for  the  most  part  are  harmless  and  peaceable, 
with  reo-ard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by  another 
wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  of  mankind  are  destroyed  by 
th.)se  of  their  own  species.  Well,  therefore,  might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when 
sending  forth  his  disciples  into  the  world,  Matt.  x.  16,  17,  Behold,  I  send  yon 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ; — but  beware  of  mkn.  As  much  as  to 
say,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.  But  why  do  I  say,  wolves  1  I 
seiid  you  forth  into  the  wide  workl  of  men,  that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious, and  that  you  had  much  more  need  to  beware  of,  than  wolves. 

It  would  be  *stran<re  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  the  chief  of  the  lower  creation,  distinguished  above  all  by  reason,  to 
that  end  that  they  might  be  capable  of  religion,  which  summarily  consists  in 
love,  if  men,  as  they  come  int  >  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and 
harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil  propensities. 
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The  native  Depravity  of  Mankind  appears,  in  thatthere  has  been  so  little  good  effect 
of  so  manilbld  and  great  means  used  to  promote  Virtue  in  the  World. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruption  of  mankind,  appears  much  more 
glarincr,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has  been  so  generally,  so  con- 
stantly, and  so  exceedingly  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  various,  great  and  con- 
tinual means,  that  have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  Taylor  supposes  all  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  came  on  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  w'as  brought  on  them  by  God,  in  great  favor  to 
them ;  as  a  benevolent  Father,  exercising  a  wholesome  discipline  towards  his 
children,  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  by  increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things, 
to  abate  their  force  to  tempt  and  delad"  •  to  induce  them  to  be  modi'rate  in  gra- 
tifying the  appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  that  men 
mwhl  always  have  before  their  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin  is  infin- 
itely hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to 
give  them  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  tofix  in  their  minds  a  sense  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin,  &c.  Sue.  And  in  general,  that  they  do  not 
come  as  punishments,  but  purely  as  means  to  keep  men  from  vice,  and  to  make 
them  better.  If  it  be  so,  surely  they  are  great  means  indeed.  Here  is  a  mighty 
alteration  :  mankind,  once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous  and  beautiful, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  Paradise,  now  turned  out, 
destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide,  barren  world,  yielding  briers  and 
thorns,  instead  of  the  delightful  growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  wear  out  life  in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  languishment  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  pain  and 
acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dust.  If  these  are  only 
used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are 
sharp  medicines  indeed,  especially  death  ;  which,  to  use  Hezekiah's  represen- 
tation, is,  as  it  were,  breaking  all  his  bones:  and  one  would  think,  should  be 
/ery  effectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity,  no  evil  and  contrary  bias,  tc 
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resist  und  hinder  a  proper  effect ;  especially  in  the  old  world,  wiien  the  thing 
which  was  the  first  occasion  of  this  tcrrilijc  alteration,  this  severity  of  means, 
was  fresh  in  memory,  Adam  continuing  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  that 
passed  before  the  flood ;  so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  that  were  alive  till 
the  flood,  might  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him,  and  hear- 
ing from  his  mouth,  not  only  an  account  of  his  fall,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of  his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the 
new  created  world,  and  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  things  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  Creator  in  Paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain  men  from  sin, 
and  induce  them  to  virtue?  Did  they  prove  sufficient  ?  Instead  of  this,  the 
world  soon  grew  exceeding  corrupt,  till  it  came  to  that,  to  use  our  author's  own 
words,  that  mankind  were  universally  debauchedinto  lust,  sensuality,  rapine,  and 
injustice. 

Then  God  used  further  means  :  he  sent  JYoah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destruction  which  would  come  upon  them  by 
a  flood  of  waters,  if  they  went  on  in  sin.  Which  warning  he  delivered  with 
these  circumstances,  tending  to  strike  their  minds,  and  command  their  attention; 
that  he  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure  of  the  ark,  in  which 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  probably  spend  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  save  himself  and  his  family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God 
w-aited  upon  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  The 
whole  world,  for  aught  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  absolutely  incorrigible ; 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  to  begin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  them  might  be  propagated  a 
new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly  this  was  done;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  world,  of  Noah's  posterity,  had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to 
restrain  sin,  and  to  excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortahty,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  viz.,  that  God  had  newly  testified  his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin, 
in  destroying  the  many  millions  of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  which  the  world  was  filled  with  ;  when  they  themselves,  the  remaining 
family,  were  so  wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's  preserving  goodness,  that 
they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  delivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the 
old  world,  and  being  all  the  offspring  of  a  hving  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to  prevent  sin,  and 
engage  them  to  their  dutj".  And  these  inhabitants  of  the  new  earth,  must  for  a 
long  time,  have  before  their  eyes  many  evident,  and  as  it  were,  fresh  and  strik- 
ing effects  and  signs  of  that  universal  destruction,  to  be  a  continual,  affectinp" 
admonition  to  them.  And  besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man, 
to  about  one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  shortening  man's  life,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor says,  page  68,  "  was,  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition  and  lust  might  be 
brought  into  narrow  bounds,  and  have  less  opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and 
that  death,  being  still  nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to 
regard  less  the  things  of  a  transitory  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the  rules  of 
truth  and  wisdom." 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence.  These  new  and  extraordinary 
means  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the 
new  world  degenerated,  and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that,  as  Dr 
Taylor  observes,  mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatr}^  in  about  four  hun- 
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dred  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fifty  years  aflm-  Noah's  death.  They 
became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  ^o  the  wor- 
ship of  inanimate  creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  (headful  pass,  God  was  pleiised,  for  a  remedy, 
to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dispensation  ;  separating  a  particular  family 
and  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  series  of  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world,  and  fixing  their  dwelling,  as  it  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  nations  which  were  most  considerable  and  famous  for  power,  knowledge, 
and  arts,  that  God  might,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people, 
in  visible  tokens  of  his  presence,  manifesting  himself  there,  and  from  thence  to 
the  world,  by  a  course  of  great  and  miraculous  operations  and  effects  for  many 
acres  ;  that  that  people  might  be  holy  to  God,  and  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to  be  a  light  to  the  world ;  withal,  gradually 
shortening  man's  life,  till  it  was  brought  to  be  but  about  one  twelfth  part  of 
what  it  used  to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  vastly 
cutting  otF  and  diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  excitements 
to  holiness.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  success  of  these  means  was, 
both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  ami  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Dr.  Taylor  jusdy  observes  {Key,  p.  24,  §  75),  "  The  Jewish  dispensation 
had  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  God  in  the  earth  ;  and  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  But 
how  unsuccessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  heathen 
nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  !  Ahraham  was  a  person  noted  in 
all  the  principal  nations  that  were  then  in  the  world  ;  as  in  Egypt,  and  the 
eastern  monarchies  :  God  made  his  name  famous,  by  his  wonderful,  distinguish- 
in""  dispensations  towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  subduing  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern  kings.  This  great 
work  of  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  taken 
notice  of  by  Melchizedeck,  and  one  would  think,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  have  led  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God ;  especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  and  most 
terrible  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  their  wickedness, 
with  Lot's  miraculous  deliverance,  which  doubtless  were  facts-  that  in  their  day 
were  much  famed  abroad  in  the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance, 
in  any  accounts  we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
rtiose  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing  and  being  affected  with 
these  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaan,  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their 
iniquity  came  to  the  full,  in  Joshua^s  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint 
so  wonderfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gross  idolaters ;  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moses'  time.  See  Numb.  xxv.  Yea,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  Abraham's  posterit}%  the  children  of  Ishmael,  Ziman,  Jok- 
shan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  (aod, 
and  fell  off  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  tending  to 
awaken  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true  God, 
in  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  time  ;  in  that  God  did  miraculously,  by  the  hand  of  Jo- 
seph, preserve  from  perishing  by  famine,  as  it  were  the  whole  world,  as  appears 
by  Gen.  xli.  56,  57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph, 
ZaphncJh,  Paaneah,  as  is  said,  in  the  Egyptian  language  signifies  Saviour  of  the 
World     But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  effect  of  this  ; 
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no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  (which  seems  to  have  been  ihe 
chief  of  all  the  heathen  nations  at  thai  day),  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jeho- 
vah in  their  most  immediate  view  ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  seem  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
and  every  way  more  wicked,  and  ripe  for  ruin,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pha- 
raoh, than  they  were  in  JosepJi's  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  the  great  God  was  pleased  to  man- 
ifest himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  for  about  fifty  years 
together,  wrought  in  the  most  public  manner,  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
\\\  Canaan,  in  the  view,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world  ;  miracles  by  which  the 
vorld  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation,  earth,  seas  and  rivers, 
Lie  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon  and  stars  w^ere  affected  ;  miracles,  greatly 
tt.nding  to  convince  the  nations  of  the  w-orld,  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
showing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them,  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
mOvjl  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God's  awful  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
HeiLhen  world.  And  these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these 
great  miracles,  in  Exod.  ix.  14,  J\umb.  xiv.  21,  Josh.  iv.  23,  24,  and  other  pla- 
ces. Jrlowever,  no  reformation  followed  these  things  ;  but,  by  the  Scripture 
account,  the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
stupidly  itfusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  obstinately  went  on  in  an 
opposition  lo  the  living  God,  to  their  own  destruction. 

After  this,  God  did  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest  himself  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works,  WTOught  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
of  a  like  tendency  with  those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  miracu- 
lously destroying,  by  the  hand  of  Gideon,  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  army  of 
the  Midianites,  Aiiidlekites,  and  all  the  Children  of  the  East,  consisting  of  about 
135,000  men.  Judges  vii.  12,  and  viii.  10.  But  no  reformation  followed  this, 
or  the  other  great  woiks  of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
Jephtha  and  Sampson. 

After  these  things,  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects  much  greater  means 
with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true 
God,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David,  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  zealous  hater  of  idols, 
and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the  nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates; 
often  mirr.3ulously  assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies ;  and  he  con- 
firmed Solomon,  his  son,  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that  great  empire,  for 
about  forty  years;  and  made  him  the  wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every 
way  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous,  and  of  greatest  name  among  the  nations  :  especially  for  his  wisdom,  and 
things  concerning  the  name  of  his  God  ;  particularly  the  temple  he  imilt,  which 
was  exceeding  magnifcent,  that  it  might  he  of  fame  and  glory  thrmighotd  all 
lands;  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told,  that  there  came  of  all  people  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  1  Kings  iv.  34, 
and  X.  24.  And  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  these  great  things  were  dore, 
that  the  "  nations  in  far  countries  might  hear  of  God's  great  name,  and  of  his 
outstretched  arm  ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him,  as  well  as 
his  people  Israel :  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know,  that  the 
Lord  w-as  God.  and  that  there  was  none  else."  1  Kings  viii.  41 — 43,  60. 
But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  considerable  abiding  effect,  with  regard 
to  any  one  heathen  nation. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  roany  great  things  were  done  in 
the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  very  much  tending  to  enlighten,  affect,  and 
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persuade  them :  as,  God's  destroying  the  army  of  the  Ethiopian.-^  oi  a  thousand 
thousand,  before  Asa ;  Elijah's  and  Elisha's  miracles ;  especially  Elijah's  mi- 
raculously confounding  Baal's  prophets  and  worshippers ;  Elisha's  healing  Naa- 
raan,  (he  king  of  Syria's  prime  minister,  and  the  miraculous  victories  obtained 
through  Elisha's  prayers,  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Edomites  ;  the  mira- 
culous destruction  of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Edom,  al  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  (2  Chron.  xx.)  ;  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nine- 
veh, together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  from  the  whale's  belly ;  which 
was  published  and  well  attested,  as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preachinfj ;  but  more 
especially  that  great  work  of  God  in  destroying  Sennacherib's  army  by  an  angel 
for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new  method  with  the 
heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects,  much  greater  means  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them,  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people  the  Jews  were 
removed  to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea  having 
been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry),  to  carry  thither  the  revelations  which 
God  had  made  of  himself,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  there  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shad- 
rach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  did,  in  a  very  open  manner  before  the  king  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstances  as  made  their  testimo- 
ny very  famous  in  the  world  ;  God  confirming  it  with  great  miracles,  which 
were  published  through  the  empire,  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty 
works  of  the  God  of  Israel,  showing  him  to  be  above  all  gods  :  Daniel,  that 
great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor  of  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon,  for  its  obstinate  con- 
tempt of  the  true  God,  a  7(1  injuriousness  towards  his  people  ;  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concernins;  the 
nature  and  dominion  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xlv.);  which  prophecies  were  pro- 
bably shown  to  him,  whereby  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  God.  (Ezra  i.  2,  3.)  Daniel,  about  the  same  time, 
being  advanced  to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire,  erected  under 
Darius,  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  him  alone  ;  God  confirmmg  his  testimony  for  him,  before  the  kins;  and  all 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby 
Darius  was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  that  dwelt 
in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  living  God,  and 
steadfast  forever,  &c. 

When,  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  Jews  returned  to  their 
own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but  were  dispersed  abroad  throug;h  many 
parts  of  the  vast  Persian  empire  ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  many 
of  them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform,  were  removed  into  the  more  west- 
ern parts  of  the  world  ;  and  so  were  dispersed  as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  and  Synagogues  everywhere,  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  that  light,  which 
God  had  given  them,  was  in  the  providence  of  God  carried  abroad  into  all  parts 
of  the  world :  so  that  now  they  had  far  greater  advanta2:es,  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to 
improve  their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cynis's  time,  learning  and  philos(> 
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phy  increased,  aid  was  carried  tO  a  great  height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of 
men  of  prorligioiis  genius,  to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  under- 
standing in  the  lature  of  things  ;  and  philosophic  knoAvledge,  having  gone  on 
to  increase  for  stveral  ages,  seemed  to  be  got  to  its  height  before  Christ  came, 
or  ol)out  tliat  time. 

And  now  lot  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all  these  things  ;  instead 
of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or  prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  gen- 
eral rather  grew  worse.  As  Dr.  \\'inder  observes,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities 
of  Pagan  idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased,  as  arts  and  learning 
mcreased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity,  when  Pagan 
nations  were  polished  to  the  height,  and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries  ; 
and  thus  continued  to  the  last  breath  of  Pagan  power."  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  wickedness  in  gcn*^ral,  as  well  as  idolatiy  ;  as  appears  by  what  the 
Apostle  Pr.ul  observe?  in  Rom.  i.  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  tinie  when  the 
gospel  scheme  was  introduced  {Key,  §  289),  says,  '*  The  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  heathen  was  very  deplorable,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  igno- 
rance, gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice."  Abominable  vices  prevailed,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among  their  philosophers  themselves, 
yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  of  greatest  genius  ;  so  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
observes,  as  to  that  detestable  vice  of  Sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.     See  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  i.  27. 

Having  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation,  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the 
^rst  foundation  of  it  in  Abraham's  time  ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with 
that  people  themselves,  that  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the  heathen  nations  were  great ;  but 
they  were  small,  if  compared  with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.  The  advan- 
tages by  which  that  people  were  distinguished,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  which  Dr.  Taylor  takes  notice  of.  [Key, 
§  54.)  And  he  reckons  these  privileges  among  those  W'hich  he  calls  antecedent 
blessings,  consisting  in  motives  to  virtue  and  obedience  ;  and  says  {Key,  §  66), 
"  That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  extraordi- 
nary favors  to  the  Jews,  viz.,  to  engage  them  to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it 
was  a  scheme  for  promoting  virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament."  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  generality 
of  that  people,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men 
of  a  wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest,  how"  strong 
the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among  that  people,  by  considering 
more  particularly  how  things  were  wath  them  from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  things  God  had  done  in  the  times  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  and  their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world; 
that  they  might  be  a  holy  people  to  himself ;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years 
after  Jacob's  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  alive  that  had  seen  Joseph,  the  people  had  in 
a  great  measure  lost  the  true  religion,  and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen 
world  :  when,  for  a  remedy,  and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from 
idols,  and  engage  them  to  tne  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared  to  bring  them 
out  from  among  the  Egyptians,  and  separate  them  Irom  the  heathen  world,  and 
to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  man- 
ner, as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ;  that  *hey  might 
never  forsake  him  more.  But  so  perverse  were  they,  that  they  murmured  eveii 
in  the  midst  of  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  murmure.i 
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at  the  Red  Soa,  in  a  few  days  jfter  God  had  brought  them  out  with  such  a  inightj 
hand.  When  lie  had  led  them  through  the  sea,  they  sang  his  praisp,  but  soori 
forgot  his  works.  Bei'ore  they  got  to  Mount  Sinai,  they  openly  manifested  theij 
perverseness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xa  i.  28,  "  How 
iono-  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments,  and  my  laws  ?"  Afterwards  they 
murmured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  came  to  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn  covenant  with  the  people,  that 
they  shouki  be  a  holy  people  unto  him,  with  such  astonishintr  manifestations  of 
his  power,  majesty  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled  ;  as  God  puts 
the  people  in  mind,  Deut.  iv.  32 — 34  :  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such 
thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  ^oice  of  God,  speakmg  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and 
live  ?  Oi-  hath  God  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,"  &c.  And  these  great  things  were  to  that  end,  to  impress  their  mindi 
with  such  a  conviction  and  sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations  to  their 
duty,  that  they  might  never  forget  them  ;  as  God  says,  Exod.  xix.  9,  "  Lo,  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe  thee  forever."  But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  ?  \\  hy,  it  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  people,  there,  under  that  very 
mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing 
before  a  golden  calf,  which  they  had  se  up  to  worship.  And  after  such  awful 
manifestations  as  there  were  of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it  was  but  a  few 
months  before  thev  came  to  that  violence  of  spirit,  in  open  rebellion  against  God, 
that  with  the  utmost  vehemence  they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no 
longer,  but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus  they  vent 
on  in  ways  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  Hio;h,  from  time  to  time,  repeating 
their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst  of  continued,  astonishing  miracles,  till 
that  (Teneration  was  destroyed.  And  thou<jh  the  following  generation  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel,  vet.  notwithstanding  their  good  exam- 
ple, and  nntwithstandinsr  idl  the  wonders  of  God's  power  and  love  to  that  peo- 
ple in  Joshua's  time,  how  soon  did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake 
God,  and  join  with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God,  by  severe  means, 
and  by  sending  propliets  and  iudn;es,  extraordinarily  influenced  from  above,  re- 
claimed them  ;  But  when  they  were  brought  to  some  reformation  by  such 
means,  thev  soon  fell  away  again  into  the  practice  of  idolatry  ;  and  so  from  time 
to  time,  from  one  age  to  another  ;  and  nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding 
reformation. 

After  thino;s  had  orone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years,  God  used  new 
methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects  :  First,  he  raised  up  a  great  prophet, 
under  whom  a  number  of  young  men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among 
them  there  mi^ht  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel,  of  such  as 
God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  continued  for  more  than  five 
hundred  vears.  Secondly,  God  raised  up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for 
wisdom,  pietv,  and  fortitude,  to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbors,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  sna'»j  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn  and  perfect  the  institutions  of 
his  public  worship  ;  and  by  him  to  make  a  more  full  revelation  of  llie  great 
salvation,  and  luture  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him,  raised 
up  his  son,  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth,  more 
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fuily  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  his  father  David  hadbegun^  con- 
Lorning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  Isiael,  and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  foi 
tne  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the 
neighbor  nations  in  true  WMsdora  and  religion.     But  as  to  the  success  of  these 
new  and  extraordinary  means  ;  if  we  take  Dr.  Tajlor  for  our  ex})ositor  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt  in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes,  he 
nas  respect  to  hii  own  times,  in  those  woids,  Psal.  xiv.  2, 3,  "  The  Lord  looked 
down  from  heaven,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God; 
^hey  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.''     But  whether  Dr.  Taylor  be  in  the  light  in  this,  or 
not,  yet  if  we  consider  what  appeared  in  Israel,  in  Absalom's  and  Sheba's  re- 
oeliion,  we  shall  not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
.hat  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.     As  to  Solomon's  tinie,  Dr.  Taylor 
supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solomon  speaks  of  his  own  times, 
when  he  says,  he  had  found  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  w^as  a  thoroughly  upright 
man.     How^ever,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  promote  and 
establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samuel's,  David's  and  Solomon's  times, 
were  so  far  from  having  any  general,  abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favors 
of  God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted,  so  as  openly  to  tolerate  idolatry  in  the 
ianil,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him.     And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  open- 
ly established  the  like  idolatry,  that  the  people  fell  into  at  Mount  Sinai,  w'hen 
they  made  the  golden  calf ;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this  apostasy, 
notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with  them  by  the  prophets,  whom 
God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  reprove,  counsel  and  warn  them,  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  but  what 
was  of  a  wicked  character.     And  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that  their  case  seemed 
utterly  desperate  ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  with  them,  but  to  re- 
move them  out  of  God's  sight.     Thus  the  Scripture  represents  the  matter, 
2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes  ;  though  their  kings  were  always  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  they  were  favored  in  many  respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet 
they  were  generally  very  corrupt  ;  their  kings  were  most  of  them  wicked  men, 
and  theu-  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  Avere  generally  agreed  in 
the  corruption.  Thus  the  mattei-  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  history,  and 
the  books  of  the  prophets.  And  when  they  had  seen  how  Gotl  had  cast  off  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  waining,  they  made  themselves  vastly  more  vile 
than  ever  the  others  had  done  ;  as  appears  by  2  Kings  xvii.  18,*  19,  Ezek. 
xvi.  46,  47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon  them,  for  his  servant  David's 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  that  he  had  chosen  ;  and  used  more  extraordi- 
nar)'  means  with  them ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
but  to  no  effect  :  so  that  at  last  it  came  to  this,  as  the  prophets  represent  the 
matter,  that  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  desperately  diseased  and  cor- 
rupted, that  would  admit  of  no  cure,  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method  with  them  :  he  ut- 
terly destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the  temjile  which  he  had  among  them, 
made  thorough  work  in  purging  the  land  of  them  ;  as  when  a  man  em'pties  a 
dish,  wipes  it,  and  (urns  it  upside  down  ;  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into  ajiercejire^ 
till  itsjilthiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.     2  Kings  xxi.  13.     Ezek.  Chap.  xxiv. 
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They  were  carried  into  laptivitv,  and  there  left  till  that  wicked  generation  was 
dead,  and  those  old  rebels  were  purged  out  ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built  the  Jewish  church 
again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences ;  yet  they  cor- 
rupted themselves  again,  to  so  ereat  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come 
to  the  full  again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  as  the  matter  is  represent- 
ed in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  23.  And  then  God  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  a  dispensation,  little,  U  any  thing,  less  terrible  than  that  which  had  been 
in  Nebucliadnezzar's  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Macca- 
bees, they  degenerated  again  ;  so  that  when  Christ  came,  they  were  arrived  to 
that  extreme  degree  of  corruption,  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews,  though  so  vastly  distin- 
guished with  advantages,  means  and  motives  to  holiness,  yet  are  represented 
as  coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  degree  of  corruption  and  guilt,  that  they 
were  more  wicked  in  the  sitrlit  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  Heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life,  that  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  was  small,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jews.  Ezek.  xvi.  47,  48,  &c.,  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.  So 
Christ,  speaking  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greatei 
guilt  than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom  and   Gomorrah 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene  was  displayed, 
that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other  schemes  had  been  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so  greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  that  wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced,  w;iich  was 
the  greatest  scheme  for  the  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived,  even  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "  A  new  dispensation  of  grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's own  wards,  p.  239,  240)  for  the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification 
of  mankind,  into  the  image  of  God  ;  the  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and 
wickedness,  into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen  ;  to  redeem  thern 
from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God." 
In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and 
motives  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as 
having  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's words  in  p.  233,  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated  :  "  Even  the  Heathen 
(says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him  as  God ;  but  under  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  particularly  of  the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the  utmost  extent, 
and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it :  we  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even 
an  endless  state  of  honor  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And  all  this  may  and 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  our  minds,  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness. 
And  to  those  happy  advantages  we  are  born,  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever 
to  praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer."  And  he  else- 
where says,*  "  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme  the  most  perfect  and  eifect- 
ual  for  restoring  true  religion,  and  promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever 
the  world  has  yet  seen."     Andf  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  minds 

*  Key,  §  167.         +  Note  on  Roiu  i.  16. 
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2nd  sanctify  our  hearts  ,  and  *  never  were  motives  so  divine  and  povjerful  pro 
posed,  to  III  luce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  with  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of  the  many  that  have  been  called,  few 
have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they  were  used  in  the 
first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  generality  of  them 
rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel,  with  extreme  pcrtinaciousness  of  spirit.  They 
not  only  went  on  still  in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  Christ's  coming,  and  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  and  the  preaching  of  his  folio vvers,  and  the  glorious  things  that  attend- 
ed tile  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  perverse  misiraprovement,  of  an 
inlinite  increase  of  their  wickedness.  Iliey  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with 
the  utmost  malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers  ;  they  pleased  not 
God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  and  went  on  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  wrath  came  upon  them  to  the 
uttermost;  and  they  were  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  with  un- 
speakably greater  tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  bigger  part  of  the  whole  nation  were  slain,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth,  in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn 
circumstances.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  and  in  their  miserable,  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain 
to  this  day. 

And  as  to  the  Gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious  success  of  the 
gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days,  yet  probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those 
that  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world 
were  set  against  it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among  the 
piofessors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many  a  disposition  to 
corruption,  and  to  abuse  the  gospel  unto  the  service  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And  the  apostles,  in  their  days,  foretold  a  grand  apostasy  of  the  Christian 
world,  which  should  continue  many  ages,  and  observed  that  there  appeared  a 
disposition  to  such  an  apostasy,  among  professing  Christians,  even  in  that  day. 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  ages  which  have  now  elapsed,  have 
been  spent  in  the  duration  of  that  grand  and  general  apostasy,  under  which  the 
Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  that  which  has  been 
vastly  more  deformed,  more  dishonorable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant  to 
true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world  before  ;  which  is  a'Teeable  to 
the  prophetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  God  has  raised  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  great  and  good  men,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  by  their  means  introduced  that  light  into  the  world,  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the 
more  gross  enormities  of  Antichrist  ;  which  was  attended  at  first  with  a  great 
reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But  how  is  the  gold  soon  be- 
come dim  !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come  in  Protestant  countries  at  this 
day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular  !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a 
deluge  of  infidelity,  profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery  and  wickedness  of  every 
Kind,  arisen  i  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes  and  fools  (if  I  may 
so  speak),  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  multitudes  that  the 
ChrLstian  world  throngs  with.     Dr.  Taylor  himself,  as  was  before  observed^ 

♦  Prrf.  t-}  Par.  on  Rom.  pages  145,  47. 
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represents  that  the  generality  of  Christians  have  been  the  most  ividced,  lewd, 
bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind  ;  and  says  {Key,  §  388),  "  The  wicked- 
ness of  tlie  Christian  world  renders  it  so  much  hke  the  Heathen,  that  the  good 
effects  ot"  our  chant^e  to  Chrib-tianity  are  but  httle  seen." 

And  with  respect  to  the  dreadt'ul  corruption  of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  mentioned,  that  great  advances  in 
learning  and  philosophic  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past 
centu-ry,  giving  great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  manifestation  of  God's  perfections 
in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  means  and  inducements  to  vir- 
tue, which  this  age  enjoys,  are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  men- 
tioned before  as  given  of  old,  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the  short- 
ening of  man's  life  to  seventy  or  eighty  years,  from  near  a  thousand.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now  is  in  Christendom, 
take  one  with  another  of  them  that  ever  come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where  pro- 
faneness,  sensuality  and  debauchery  commonly  prevail  to  the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  Taylor  {Key,  §  1)  truly  observes,  that  God  has,  from  the  beginning, 
exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom,  in  the  methods  he  has,  from  age  to 
age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice,  cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood  ;  how  many  weie  used  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  with  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  how  inetTectual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved  for  four 
hundred  yea^-s  together,  till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation  for  the  re- 
deeming men  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zealous 
of  good  works,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  the  subject  of  the  admiration 
of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so  long  proved  ineffectual  with  respect  to  the 
generality,  that  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  there  is  nezd  of  a  new  dispensation  ;  the  present 
light  of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  reason  of  its  corruptions  (Note  on  Rom.  i.  27) ;  and  yet  all  these 
things,  according  to  kim,  without  any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary  ;  no  stream 
of  natural  inclination  or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  goodness  ; 
no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gracious  means,  which  God 
has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  any 
more  than  there  was  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  paradoxes !  And  that 
his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true  light,  it  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time  while  he  supposes  these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of 
them,  to  have  proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general  re- 
formation, is  to  be  despaired  of;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  mankind,  even  the 
Heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every  single  person  in  it  (which  mv^t 
include  every  Indian  in  America,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  ^iustralis),  has  ability, 
light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea  (as  many  passages  in 
his  writintjs  plainly  suppose),  to  perform  perfect  obedience  to  God's  law,  without 
the  least  degree  of  vice  or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe : — Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  reason  why 

•  See  p.  259,  63,  64,  72,  S. 
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the  gaspel  dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is,  that  it  has  been  greatly  mis- 
jndei-slodd  aiifl  perverted.  In  Key,  §  389,  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of 
ihe  schemi?  of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors.  Such  doctrines  have  been 
almost  universally  taught  and  received,  as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions 
about  nature,  grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  redemp- 
tion, calling,  adoption,  &c.,  have  quite  tak'en  away  the  very  ground  of  the 
Christian  life." 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceedingly  misunderstood  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an 
obscure  and  unintelligible  thing,  so  unspeakable  and  glorious  an  advantage  ? 
Or  is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption  and  superstition  of  mankind  ? 
But  this  is  giving  up  the  thing  in  question,  and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature. 
And  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ;  he  repiesents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light,  to  de- 
liver the  world  from  darkness,  and  bring  them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks 
of  the  light  which  the  Jews  had,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly 
exceeding  the  light  of  nature,  which  the  Heathen  enjoyed  :  and  yet  he  supposes 
that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear  as  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  their  whole  duty  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
as  vastly  exceeding  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity  ;  that  he  takes  great  care 
to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained 
and  unguarded,  and  that  never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this."* 
Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any  native  depravi- 
ty to  prejudice  and  darken  their  minds,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such 
glaring  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generalit}^  agreed,  from  age  to  age,  so  essen- 
tially to  misunderstand  that  which  is  made  so  very  plain  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  167,  S.,  "  It  is  my  persuasion  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks,  too  conceited  to  be  satisfied  with  plain  gospel,  and  has  long  remained 
in  that  deplorable  state."  But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world,  without 
any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant,  foolish  men,  rather  than 
unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  ?  Especially,  when  the  latter  had  'plain  gospel 
on  their  side,  and  the  doctiines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrary,  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's  reason  and  common 
sense !  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  nothing,  but  a  parcel 
of  ignorant  dreamers  ?  If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  na- 
turally love  darkness,  rather  than  light,  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
there  was  so  great  a  multitude  of  those  in-  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  had 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole  business  it  was  to  study  and  teach 
it,  and  therefore  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the 
Heathen  philosophers.  But  if  it  did  happen  so,  by  some  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable means,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Christian  church  through  the  world,  without  any  native  evil 
propensity,  very  early  became  silly  dreamers,  and  also  in  their  dreaming,  gen- 
erally stumbled  on  the  same  individual,  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world 
might  be  blinded  for  a  while ;  yet  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  that  wise  and 
^reat  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  him,  when  he  plainly  held  forth  the  truth 

»   Pref.  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  146,  48. 
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to  the  Chtistiaii  world  !  Especially  seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  tn 
the  plain  doctiines,  and  the  br'ght  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
also  so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and  understanding 
of  all  mankind  :  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to  it,  that  (according  to  our  author) 
if  they  were  true,  it  would  prove  understanding  to  be  no  understanding,  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  be  no  rule  oj"  truth,  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upon,  and  God  to  be  a 
Being  worthy  of  no  regard  ! 

And  besides,  if  the  ineifectualness  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and  promote 
virtue,  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  doctrines,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  namely,  why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in 
religious  matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme)  in  this  and  the 
last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Election.  Reprobation, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  &c.,  have  been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our 
nation,  there  has  been  no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light 
and  truth  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  practi- 
cal Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase,  with  such  a  prodigious  celerity,  as  to 
become  like  an  overflowing  deluge,  threatening,  unless  God  mercifully  inter- 
pose, speedily  to  swallow  up  all  that  is  left  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice,  and  promote  virtue ;  such  as  wicked- 
ness being  many  ways  contrary  to  men's  temporal  interest  and  comfort  in  this 
world,  and  their  having  continually  before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  per- 
sons made  miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without  which 
men  cannot  live  in  society ;  the  judgments  of  God  brought  on  men  for  their 
wickedness,  with  which  history  abounds,  and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  innumerable  particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there  would  be  no 
end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  such  things.  Enough  has  been  said.  They 
that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have  been  mentioned,  probably 
would  not  be  convinced,  if  the  world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we 
had  the  most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been  used  from  the 
beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety,  and  new  dispensations  had  been 
introduced,  after  others  had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  efl'ect 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  good  witnesses,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  thousand.  The  proofs  that  have  been 
extant  m  the  world,  from  trial  and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature,  are 
inexpressible,  and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyond  the  representation  of  all  compari- 
son and  similitude.  If  there  v.-ere  a  piece  of  ground,  which  abounded  witt 
briers  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankind  had  used  their  en- 
deavors, for  a  thousand  yeai-s  together,  to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring 
that  ground  by  manure  and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better 
fruit,  but  all  in  vain,  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  noxious  growth  ;  it 
would  not  be  a  proof,  that  such  a  produce  was  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that 
soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence 
that  wickedness  is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  oJ 
mankind ;  which  has  had  means  used  with  it,  that  have  been  so  various,  greal 
and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and  boundless  wisdom  of  God  ; 
medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited  with  so  vast  an  apparatus ; 
so  marvellous  a  succession  of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  dij=- 
p';aying  an  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth^  depth  and  height,  of  divine 
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Wisdom,  love,  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  eternal 
hdmiation  of  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places. 


SECTION    IX 


Several  Evasions  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Depravity  of  Nature,  from  trial  and  events, 

considered. 

Evasion  1.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  231,  232,  "Adam's  nature,  it  is  allow- 
ed, was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore,  the  common 
doctrine  ot  Original  Sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has 
been,  or  is  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."  Again,  p.  52 — 
54,  S.,  &c.,  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R.  R.  has  represented 
them  to  be  ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one  upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous, 
and  without  sin,  and  that  some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence 
follow,  that  they  are  naturally  corrupt.  For,,  if  sinful  action  infers  a  nature 
originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the  most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin, 
that  ever  was  commitfed  in  the  world  ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had 
greater  light  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 
power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  than 
any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned,  when  he  knew  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  millions,  and  that  the  happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind,  depended 
on  his  conduct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world  :  then,  1  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was  originally  corrupt,  &c. 
Thus  their  argument  from  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and 
cormpt  nature,  must  inevitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground ;  which  will 
appear  more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who  in  numbers 
sinned,  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created  with  a  nature  superior  to 
Adam's."  Again,  p.  145,  S.,  "  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
our  appetites  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  per- 
son has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adam's  appetites  and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon  their  principles,  he 
was  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them  ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature,  by  its 
being  general ;  and  therefore  how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam." 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is  there  any  reason  in 
such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  imphed  in  it,  and  the  riiain  thing,  if  any 
thing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general,"does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning 
the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady  manner,  than 
from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrary  is  this  to  reason  !  If  such  a 
case  should  happen,  that  a  person,  through  the  deceitful  persuasions  of  a  pre- 
tended friend,  once  takes  an  unwholesome  and  poisonous  draught,  of  a  liquor  he 
had  no  inclination  to  before  ;  but  after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  be  observed 
to  act  as  one  that  has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in 
nis  constant  practice,  and  acts  often  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued  in  ai 
long  as  he  lives,  against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavors  i'.sed  to  dissuade 
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him  from  it ;  and  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed  inclination,  and  begin  to 
suspect  tiiat  this  is  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an 
iiicHuation,  or  that  this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  o'  the 
first  draught  in  such  a  case,  couid  it  be  said  with  good  reason,  that  a  fixed  pro- 
pensity can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  consequent  constant  practice,  than  froii. 
his  first  draught?  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  young  man,  nc  otherwise  than  soberly 
inclined,  and  enticed  by  wicked  companions,  should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had 
got  a  habit  of  excessive  drinking,  aiul  should  come  under  the  power  of  a  greedy 
appetite  after  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should  become  a  common  and 
constant  practice  with  him ;  and  some  observer,  arguing  from  this  his  general 
practice,  should  say,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  inclina- 
tion to  that  sin  ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that  he  should  make 
such  a  trade  of  it?"  And  another,  ridiculing  the  weakness  of  his  arguing, 
should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that 
sin  the  first  time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is  guilty 
of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does  not  alter  its  nature  by 
beinf  general ;  and  therefore,  how  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at 
all  times  by  the  same  means  that  it  came  at  first."  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  true,  as  was  observed  before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  oc- 
casion, ground  or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect. 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a  transient  effect  requires  a 
permanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  propensity.  An  effect's  happening  once, 
though  the  effect  may  be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same 
occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity, 
or  permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
in  the  cause  fixed  or  constant.  If  a  particular  tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees 
standing  together,  have  blasted  fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season, 
yea,  if  the  fruit  be  very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled,  it  is  evident  that 
somethino-  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  at  that  time  ;  but  this  alone  does  not 
prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad.  But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees, 
and  all  other  trees  of  the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries, 
climates  and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill  fruit, 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
tree  ;  and  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these  times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it 
proves  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad ;  and  if  we  argue  in  like  manner 
from  what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine,  whether  the  universal 
sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  all  sinning  immediately,  as  soon  as  capable  of 
it,  and  all  sinning  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a  wicked  character,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ages,  and  all  places,  arid  under  all  possible  circumstances,  against 
means  and  motives  inexpressibly  manifold  and  great,  and  in  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able variety,  be  from  a  permanent,  internal,  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  attended  to,  and  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labor  in  multiplying  arguments  and  instances  to  show,  that  one 
act  does  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination ;  but  that  constant  practice  and  pursuit 
do.  We  see  that  it  is  in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  argue 
fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  contin- 
ued actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice ;  and 
thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes  and 
nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men  to  conclude,  that  \\hatever  they  see  others 
once  do,  thej  have  a  fixed,  abiding  inchnation  to  do  ?     Yea,  there  may  be  sev 
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eral  aols  seen,  and  yet  they  not  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  established  pro- 
pensity ;  nay,  thoun;h  attended  with  that  circumstance,  that  one  act,  or  those 
st'veral  acts,  are  followed  with  such  constant  practice,  as  afterwards  evidencer 
fixed  ilispositlon.  As  for  example,  there  may  be  several  instances  of  a  man's 
drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  they  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to 
that  liquor  ;  but  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  propensity, 
which  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  by  constant  practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concerning  the  first  sin 
of  Adun:i,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous,  fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot 
in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  arguments,  which  have  been  brought  to  prove 
a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The  thing  which 
the  permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
effect.  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in  an  inteinal,  fixed  piopensity, 
and  not  any  particular,  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects 
being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances.  Which 
things  do  not  take  place  with  respect  to  the  first  act  of  sin  that  Adam  or  the 
angels  were  guilty  of;  which  first  acts,  considered  in  themselves,  were  no  per- 
manent, continued  effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned, 
and  the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater,  and  more  extensive ;  yet  this 
extent  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  permanence,  or  settled 
continuance  of  the  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  show  a  permanent  cause,  or  fixed 
influence  or  propensity.  Neither  was  there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  permanent  effect,  to  show  the  fixed  cause  to  be  internal, 
consisting  in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  objected.  And 
however  great  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  of  the  angels  was,  and  however  great  means, 
motives,  and  obligations  they  sinned  against ;  whatever  may  be  thence  argued 
concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation,  as  being  very  subtle, 
remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  seduce,  or  otherwise  great ;  yet  it  argues 
nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or  fixed  cause  at  all,  either  great  or  small ; 
the  eflect  both  in  the  angels  and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient,  and 
for  aught  appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coincidence 
of  influential  circumstances. 

The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against  such  means  and  mo- 
tives, proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  the  cause  \s  fixed,  and  that  the  fixed 
cause  is  internal,  in  man's  nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  powerful.  It  proves 
\\\G  first,  namely,  that  the  cause  is  fixed,  because  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  through, 
so  many  changes.  It  proves  the  second,  that  is,  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal, 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  various :  the  variety  of  means  and  motives  is 
one  thing  that  is  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
they  are  that  kind  of  circumstances,  which  above  all  others  proves  this  ;  for  they 
are  such  circumstances  as  cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite 
to  the  effect  in  their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  third,  viz.,  the  greatness  of 
the  internal  cause,  or  the  powerfulness  of  the  propensity  ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence,  have  been  so  great,  and  yet  have  been  statedly 
overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to  the  motives  and 
obligations  which  our  first  fathers  sinned  against,  it  is  not  reasonably  alleged, 
mat  ho.  sinned  when  he  knew  his  sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all 
his  posterity,  and  might,  in  process  of  time,  pave  the  whole  globe  with  skulls, 
&c.  .Seeing  it  is  so  'evident,  by  the  plain  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the 
temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to  commit  that  sin,  that  it  was 
^o  CDntrived  by  the  snbtilty  of  the  tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as 
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to  that  matter,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themsL'lves  (ami  therefore  not  tc 
their  posterity),  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great  increase  and  advancement  of 
dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  2.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  oe  ever  so  general  and  great, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  depravity  of  nature  to  be  the  cause ;  man's 
own  free  will  is  cause  sufHcient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they 
make  themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This,  Dr.  Taylor  abundantly 
insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  woukl  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so  universally  agree  in 
this  evil  exercise  of  their  free  will  ?  If  their  wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free 
to  good  as  evil,  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consist- 
ing of  so  many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  consulta- 
tion, all  agree  to  exercise  their  freedom  in  favor  of  evil  ?  If  there  be  no  natural 
tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case,  then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the 
will's  being  determined  to  good  as  evil.  If  the  cause  is  indifferent,  why  is  not 
the  ert'ect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  If  the  balance  be  no  heavier  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually,  and,  as  it  were,  infinitely,  preponderate 
one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been  deter- 
mined to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the  flood,  and  after  the  flood  ;  under  the 
law,  and  under  the  gospel ;  and  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  since  that,  among  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans  ;  among  Pa- 
pists and  Protestants  ;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness,  arts,  and 
learning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  the 
Tartars  in  Asia,  and  Indians  in  America,  towards  both  poles,  and  on  eveiy  side 
jf  the  globe  ;  in  greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  it  happens  so,  that 
men  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to  determine  their  own  wills, 
and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  to 
sin  constantly  as  long  as  they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up 
half  way  to  their  duty  ? 

As  has  been  often  observed,  a  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free 
will,  without  any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is  no  per- 
manent cause  ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of,  further  from  it :  for  the  very  notion 
of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  implies  contingence : 
and  if  the  will  is  free  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  government 
of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom  must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect 
contingence  ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  conceired  of,  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  libert}'  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  freedom  from  every 
thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  determine  it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be 
fixed  and  determined  wholly  by  itself:  therefore  its  determinations  must  be  pre- 
viously altogether  unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contingent, 
be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a 
degree,  permanent,  fixed  and  constant  ? 

When  men  see  only  one  particular  person,  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him,  do  they  juds:e  this 
to  be  no  argument  of  any  fixed  disposition  of  mind,  because  he,  being  free,  may 
determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will,  without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  they  see  a 
nation  or  people  that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations,  in  such  and  such  instan- 
ces of  their  constant  conduct,  as  though  their  tempers  and  inclinations  were 

*  Pages  257f  258,  52,  53,  S.,  and  manj  ;:her  pI&cetL 
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very  diverse,  and  any  should  deny  it  to  be  from  any  such  cause,  and  should  say, 
we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  any  nation  or  people,  by 
any  thing  observable  in  their  constant  practice  or  behavior,  because  they  have 
all  Iree  will,  and  therefoie  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they  please,  without  any 
thing  in  their  tem})er  or  inclination  to  bias  them  ;  would  such  an  account  of 
such  effects  be  satisfying  to  the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further 
would  it  be  from  satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  by  saying,  that  the  will  of  all  mankind  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  mankind  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked  :  they 
are  free  when  they  fust  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  all  may,  if 
they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act :  they  are  free  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  con- 
tinually, if  they  will :  men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please  (though  some  do  not  know  how  other 
nations  do  act).  Men  of  high  and  low  condition,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  free, 
and  therefore  they  may  agree  in  acting  wickedly,  if  they  please  (though  they 
do  not  consult  together).  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  therefore  men  in  one 
age  may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they  please 
(though  they  do  not  know  how^  men  in  other  ages  have  acted),  &c.  &c.  Let 
every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of  things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  3.  It  is  said  by  many  of  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  that  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  mankind  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  de- 
praved nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  I  think  we  must  understand  Dr.  Tay- 
lor as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influence  of  bad  instruction  and  example, 
when  he  says,  p.  118,  "  The  Gentiles,  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unable  to  help  or 
recover  themselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to  the  like  purpose.  If  there 
was  no  depravity  oi^  nature,  what  else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and 
example,  to  hinder  the  heathen  world,  as  a  collective  body  (for  as  such  Dr. 
Taylor  speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117,  118),  from  emerging  out  of  their 
corruption,  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  1  As  to  their  bad  instruction, 
our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  heathen,  notwithstanding  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, had  sulTicient  light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty  to  him,  as  we 
have  observed  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  it  must  be  chiefly  bad  example, 
that  we  must  suppose,  according  to  him,  rendered  their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world,  by 
the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It  is  accounting  for 
the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  ex- 
amples are  general  all  over  the  world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  mankind  are  naturally 
no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then  how  comes  there  to  be  so  many  more 
bad  examples  than  good  ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come 
the  bad  examples  that  are  set,  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the  good  ?  If 
the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how  comes  the  current  of  general 
example,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  op- 
position has  been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has  had 
so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked  practice  ? 

I  think  from  the  brief  account  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  behavior  of  the 
hrsi  parents  of  mankind,  the  expressions  of  their  faith  and  hope  in  God's  mercy 
••evealed  to  them,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  anv 
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childien,  they  repented,  and  were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  jilous.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  nuble  vine  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
generations  of  mankind,  he  set  the  stream  of  example  the  right  way.  And  we 
see,  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  than  ol 
any  others;  especibUy  in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are 
contracted,  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  And  besides,  Adam's  children 
had  no  other  examples  to  follow,  but  those  of  their  parents.  How  therefore 
came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn,  and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way,  with  so  violent  a 
current  ?  Then,  when  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt,  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was  eveiy where  full  of  bad 
examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at  once,  but  only  righteous  Noah,  and  his  family, 
to  remove  those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  ol'  mankind  might  be  planted 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the  right  way :  how 
therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  Noah's  posterity  did  not  follow  his  good  example, 
especially  when  they  had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  his  example,  but  so 
generally,  even  in  his  lifetime,  became  so  exceeding  corrupt  1  One  would  think,  the 
fii-st  generations  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as  one  family,  under  Noah,  their 
venerable  father,  might  have  followed  his  good  example  ;  and  if  they  had  done  so, 
then,  when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg's  time,  the  heads  of  the  several 
families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colonies  with  good  examples,  and  the 
stream  would  have  been  turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonizes, 
and  nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  verily  the  fact  was,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  after  Noah's  death,  the  world  in  general  was  overrun  with  dreadful  cor 
ruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  were  like  soon  to  perish  from  among 
mankind,  unless  something  extraordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his  family  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  bad  exam- 
ple, that,  in  his  posterity,  he  might  have  a  holy  seed.  Thus  God  again  planted 
a  7ioble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  being  eminently  pious.  But  how 
soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate,  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed 
up !  We  see  how  desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in  Canaan,  to  destroy 
that  perverse  generation  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a 
jioble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed,  and  set  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode,  Jer.  ii.  21.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
generation  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan,  was  an  excellent  generation, 
by  innumerable  things  said  of  them.*  But  how  soon  did  that  people,  neverthe- 
less, become  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  ! 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  themselves  desperately  and 
incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  se.it  them  into  captivity,  till  the  old 
j'ebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  ex- 
ample ;  and  when  the  following  generation  were  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  God 
planted  then  again,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  noble  vine,  and  set  them  out  v/ith 
good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by  their  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate  and  desperate,  the 
Christian  church  was  planted  by  a  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
causing  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  of 
Christj  far  beyond  whatever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  the  Christian  church 

*  See  Jer.  ii.2,  3.    Psal.  Ixviii  14.    Josh.  xxii.  2,  and  xxi.'..  8.     Deut.  iv.  3, 4.     Hos.  xi.  1,  audix.  10. 
Judges  ii.  7, 17, 28,  and  many  othei  places. 
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was  planted  a  7ioble  vine.  But  that  primitive  ^ood  example  has  not  prevailed, 
to  'aiise  virtue  to  be  generally  and  steadfastly  maintained  in  the  Christian 
world  :  to  how  great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise,  has  already  been  observed. 

Alter  many  ages  ol"  general  and  dreadful  apostasy,  God  was  pleased  to  erect 
the  Protestant  church,  as  separated  liom  the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ; 
and  true  piety  llourished  very  much  in  it  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine : 
but,  notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  relbrmers,  what  a  melancholy 
pass  is  the  Protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ! 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a  number  of  pious 
persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England,  and  this  land  was  planted  with  a 
noble  vine.  13ut  how  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken 
the  pious  examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  degeneracy,  and  bent 
to  backsliding.  Which  shows  plainly  their  natural  pro})ensity ;  and  that  when 
good  has  revived,  and  been  promoted  among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine 
interposition,  to  oppose  the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraojdinary  means, 
the  efficacy  of  which  has  soon  been  overcome  by  constant,  natural  bias,  and  the 
effect  of  good  example  presently  lost,  and  evil  has  regained  and  maintained  the 
dominion  :  like  a  heavy  body,  which  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to 
ascend,  against  its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
centre,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to  sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone 
will  not  account  ibr  general  wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example. 
And  if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wickedness 
that  is  in  the  world,  that  alone  will  not  account  for  man's  becoming  worse  than 
the  example  set,  and  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  growing  worse  and 
worse,  which  has  been  the  manner  of  mankind. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  virtue,  which,  were  it 
not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature,  would  have  influence  on  them  that  live 
under  the  gospel,  far  beyond  all  other  examples ;  and  that  is,  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  hmnan  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  be  influenced 
by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision.  His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived 
that  we  should  have  set  before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such 
circumstances,  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence  all  the  princi- 
ples of  man's  nature,  but  his  corruption.  Men  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  others  like  themselves,  or  in  their  own  nature ;  therefore  this  exam- 
ple was  given  in  our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great 
and  honorable ;  and  this  example,  though  it  was  of  one  in  our  nature,  yet  it  w^as 
of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honorable  than  kings  or  angels.  A  people 
are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  prince  :  this  is  the  example  of  that  glo- 
rious person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians,  as  their  Lord  and 
King,  the  Supreme  Head  of  ^he  church  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings, 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Univeree,  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Chil- 
dren are  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  parents :  this  is  the  example  of  the 
Author  of  our  Being,  and  one  who  is  in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner 
our  Father,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  Holy  and  happy  Being ;  besides  his  being 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  Universe.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their  friends :  the  exampJe  of  Christ  is  of 
one  that  is  infinitely  our  greatest  friend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  om-  B'-other,  Redeemer,  Spiritual  Head  and  Husband ;  whose  grace  and  love 
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expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and  friendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  earth.  And  then  the  virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  thav  can 
possibly  be  conceived  of:  his  obe(Uence  and  submission  to  God,  his  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.,  being  exercised  and  expressed  in  a 
work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  condescension,  and  beneficence  to  us ;  and  had  all 
their  highest  expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  utulergoing  such  extreme  and  unutterable  suffering,  for  our  eter- 
aal  salvation.  Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  such  as  they 
nave  great  benefits  from :  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater 
benefits,  that  we  could  have  by  the  virtues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the 
virtuous  acts  of  Christ;  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved  from  eternal 
destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable  imuiortal  glory  at  God's  right  hand. 
Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an  extreme  corruption  of  the  heart  of  men,  such  an  ex- 
ample would  have  that  strong  influence  on  the  heart,  that  would  as  it  were 
swallow  up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  generation  of 
vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  Avithout  corruption  of  nature,  will  not 
account  for  children's  universally  committing  sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  made  evident  by  the  Scripture.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  this,  in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  examples 
that  are  set  in  their  view,  being  very  good  ;  which,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
especially  the  case  of  many  children  in  Christian  families  in  the  apostles'  days, 
when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual  person  had  sin  to  repent  of, 
and  confess  to  God, 

4.  What  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  cannot  consistently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample, viz.,  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  which  he  supposes,  considered  as 
a  collective  body,  was  helpless,  dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself.  Not 
evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction,  can  be  supposed  a 
sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation  that  arose  among  them,  should  not 
be  able  to  emerge  from  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any 
consistence  with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no  power 
to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  Avay  than  as  a  strong  temptation.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  says,  p.  72.  S.,  "  To  suppose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior 
to  their  powers,  will  impeach  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints 
every  man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  was  observed  before,  he 
supposes  that  they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to  know 
God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could  do  this  for  himself,  then 
surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it  through  the  power  of  free  will,  as  well 
as  the  whole  world  be  agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  4.  Some  modern  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  do  thus 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wickedness,  viz.,  that  in  a  course  of  nature 
our  senses  grow  up  first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So 
Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch  as  reason  is 
a  principle,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  advanced  to  strength  and 
vigor,  by  gradual  cultivation,  and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and 
soliciting  us  ;  so,  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appetites 
must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  and  assume  authority  over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Turnbull 
supposes  it  comes  to  pass,f  "  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  i;irluence 

•  See  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  279,  and  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  274.     f  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  2S2,  2S3 
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of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb,  so  liberal,  so  gen 
erous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast  of  mind  ;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  such  wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform,  and  is  a  severe  struggle 
against  bad  habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted  ;  it  is  therefore  putting 
offan  old,  inveterate,  corrupt  nature,  and  putting  on  a  new  form  and  temper;  it 
is  moulding  ourselves  anew  ;  it  is  a  being  born  again,  and  becoming  as  children 
And  how  few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not  to  be  early 
m  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that  need  no  repentance !" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  is  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  thing, 
p.  192:  "It  is  by  slow  degrees  (says  he)  that  children  come  to  the  use  of  under- 
standing ;  the  animal  passions  being  for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their 
constitution.  And  therefore,  though  they  may  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease 
us,yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judging.  But  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children  should  have  appetites  and 
passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that  he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and 
commands  to  discipline  and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  patents  first  learned  true 
wisdom  for  themselves,  and  then  endeavored  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the  world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a  scheme  is  attended 
with  the  very  same  difl^iculties,  which  they  that  advance  it  would  avoid  ;  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  which  they  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  the  author  of  nature  has  so  ordered  things,  that  men  should 
come  into  being  as  moral  agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state 
and  capacity  of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin.  For  that 
strength,  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions  come  to  by  their  haoit- 
ual  exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts 
to  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ration- 
al powers,  by  the  supposition  :  because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  scale 
IS  turned  for  sin  among  mankind,  and  why,  generally  speaking,  the  ichole 
world  lies  in  icickedness,  and  the  study  of  virtue  is  a  severe  struggle  against  bad 
habits,  early  contracted,  and  deeply  rooted.  These  deeply  rooted  habits  must 
imply  a  tendency  to  sin  ;  otherwise  they  couW  not  account  for  that  which  they 
are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedness  in  the  world  ;  for 
that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect,  which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency 
to  that  elFect.  And  this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to 
a  natural  tendency  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  subject.  For  it  is  supposed  to  be 
brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  when  he  has  no  power  to  with- 
stand or  oppose  it :  the  habit,  as  Dr.  Turnbull  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before 
reason  can  have  force  enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authority 
over  them.  And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which  men  become  sub- 
ject to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  ordering  and  disposal  o^  the  author  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore  must  be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the 
hand  of  the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  with  such  a 
propensity.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect,  which  the  tendency  is  to, 
is  truly  wickedness.  For  it  is  alleged  as  a  cause  or  reason  why  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in  the  class  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  not  among  the  righteous,  that  need  no  repentance.  If  they  need  repen- 
tance, what  they  are  guilty  of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil 
for  certainly  men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamable  e\Ti 
If  it  be  so,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the  world  lies  in  wickedness 
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and  the  far  greater  part  are  of  a  wicked  character,  without  doubt,  the  far  greatei 
part  go  to  cteniai  perdition  ;  for  death  docs  not  pick  and  choose  for  men- of  f 
righteous  character  only.  And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt  state  of  things 
which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  that  consequence,  that  as  it  were  the  whole 
world  lies  and  lives  in  wickedness,  and  dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally. 
And  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  a  state  of  things,  wholly  of  the  ordering  of  the 
author  of  nature,  before  n.ankind  are  capable  of  having  any  hand  in  the  affair. 
And  is  this  any  relief  to  the  dilhculties,  which  these  writers  object  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thing  with  that  solution  of  man's 
depravity,  which  was  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Taylor  cries  out  of  as  too  gross 
to  be  admitted  (p.  188,  189),  viz.,  God's  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting 
it  into  such  a  body,  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this  scheme  supposes, 
that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it  into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  state  in 
that  body,  that  the  natural  consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  ai 
the  soul  is  capable  'jf  sinning. 

Dr.  Turnbull  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  than  thnt  animal  passions  should 
be  so  aforehand  with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  facult}'  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  have 
strength  and  vigor  no  otherwise  than  by  exercise  and  culture.*  But  can  there 
be  any  force  in  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature,  to  make  it  impossible,  but 
th?t  luc  superior  principle  of  man's  nature  shouLl  be  so  proportioned  to  the  in- 
ferior, ixs  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence,  as  the  moral  and  natural  ruin, 
and  e+ernal  perdition  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those 
superior  principles  be  in  vastly  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so  ordered  by  the 
Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly  swifter  degrees  than  they  do  ?  If 
we  are  Christians  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of 
■hings,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that  the  conse- 
quence should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  first  beginning  of  a  capacity  of 
aioral  agency  ;  because  v/e  must  own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam,  when  first 
created,  and  also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  ^'Tevv  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  increased  in  wisdom 
as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  5.  Seeing  men  i:a  this  world  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  it  is  fit  that  their 
virtue  should  meet  with  trials.  Ana  consequently  that  it  should  have  opposition 
and  temptation  to  overcome  ;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites  we  have  to  struggle  with  ;  that  by  the  conflict 
and  victory  our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  established.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr. 
Taylor  (p.  253)  says,  "Without  a  right  use  and  application  of  our  powers, 
were  thei  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we  could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  ar,e  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to  season  our  virtue,  and 
to  fit  us  for  the  kin<Tdom  of  Gi.'d  ;  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  cannot  be  qualified,  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations."  And  in 
p.  78,  S.,  he  says,  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  wnll  of  our  Father  that 
our  constitution  should  be  attezided  with  various  passions  and  appetites,  as  well 
is  our  outward  condition  with  vajious  temptations."     He  says  the  like  in  sev- 
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eral  other  places.  To  the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turnbull,  particularly 
Christian  Philofsophy,  p.  310,  "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat  1 
What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such  temptations  as  arise 
both  from  within  and  from  abroad  1  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  to  those  which  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to 
tempt  us  ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever  pains  and  hard- 
ships it  may  cost.  There  must  therefore,  in  order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in 
order  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  tempta- 
tions to  vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of  temptation,  whi<  h  is 
supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men's  trial,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  that  state  of  general  wickedness  and  ruin,  which  has  been  proved 
to  take  place,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to  such  an 
effect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  1  When  it  is  inquired,  by  what  cause 
such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is  it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause,  which  is 
owned  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it.  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  this  effect  must  be  owing  to  some  prevailing  tendency.  If  the 
other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does 
imply  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  eflfect,  which  has  been  proved,  viz.,  that  all 
mankind,  without  the  exception  of  so  much  as  one,  sin  against  God,  to  their 
own  deserved  and  just,  eternal  ruin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immediately, 
as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  sin  continually,  and  have  more  sin  than  virtue,  and 
have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have, 
and  that  the  generality  of  the  world  in  all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish, 
and  of  a  wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever  ;  I  say,  if  the  state  of 
temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an  eff*ect  as  this,  it  is  a  very 
evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of  things,  as  has  been  already  largely 
shown. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  supp,  sed  end,  which 
IS  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue  in  mankind,  and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  great- 
er eternal  happiness  and  glory  :  whereas,  the  effiect  it  tends  to,  is  the  reverse  of 
this,  viz.,  general,  eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle  with,  in  order  to 
have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory ;  but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  con- 
tinual and  generally  effectual  tendency,  not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  passions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but  to  the  victory  of  evil 
appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  and  utterly  and  eternally  destroying  them.  If 
a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet  the  question  is,  whence  comes  so  general  a  fail- 
ing in  the  trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  1  If  conflict  ami  war  be  neces- 
sary, yet  surely  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  more  cowards  than  good 
soldiers  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  that  men  should  be  overcome  and  destroyed  : 
especially  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  world  as  it  vere  should  lie  in  wick- 
edness, and  so  lie  and  die  in  cowardice. 

I  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very  consistent  in  sup- 
posing, that  combat  with  temptation  is  requisite  to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  virtue  must  have  a 
being  prior  to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For,  by 
his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no  actions  can  be  virtuous,  but 
what  proceed  from  good  affection.*     Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have 

*  Christian  Philosophy    ^.113—115 
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no  virLiie  in  it  unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection ;  and  therefore   virtut" 
must  have  an  existence  before  the  combat,  and  be  the  cause  of  it 


CHAPTER    II. 


Universal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin ;  particularly  the  Death  of  Infants,  with  its 

various  circumstances. 

The  universal  reign  of  death,  over  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately,  with 
the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of  death,  proves  that  men  come  sinful 
into  the  world. 

It  is  needless  here  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  God  has  not  a  sovereign 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be  they  sinful  or  not ;  and 
as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases  ?  Or  how  far  God  has  a 
right  to  bring  extreme  sulfering  and  calamity  on  an  innocent  moral  agent  ?  For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually  brought  on,  is  not 
merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most  terrible  calamity  ;  and  to  such  a 
creatute  as  man,  capable  of  conceiving  of  immortality,  and  made  with  so  earn- 
est a  desire  after  it,  and  capable  of  foresight  and  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  and  that  has  such  an  extreme  dread  of  it,  is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible,  to  such  as  are  able  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  say,  it  is  needless,  elaborately 
to  consider,  whether  God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  by  absolute 
sovereignty,  bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly  innocent 
It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subjected  to  this  calamity : 
God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on  occasion  of  man's  sin,  at  a  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  sin,  and  by  a  denunciation  and  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  him,  as  acting  the  part  of  a  judge,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often 
confesses.  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  as  the  apostle  says. 
Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  this  aff^air  was  ordered  of  God,  not 
merely  by  the  sovereignt}'  of  a  Creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge. 
And  the  Scripture  everywhere  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities, 
which  God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonies  of  his  displeas- 
ure for  sin,  in  the  subject  of  those  calamities  ;  excepting  those  sufferings  which 
are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others.  He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such 
calamities  as  his  rod,  the  rod  of  his  anger,  his  frowns,  the  hidings  ofhiaface  in 
displeasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  Scripture  so  often  called  by  the  name 
o{  judgments,  being  what  God  brings  on  men  as  a  judge,  executing  a  righteous 
sentence  for  transgression  :  yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  wrath, 
especially  calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  is  that 
which  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
Scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by  such  names  as  sin,  iniquity,  being 
guilty,  &c.,  which  is  evidently  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  fen-  the  effect.  It 
is  not  likely,  that  in  the  language  in  use  of  old  among  God's  people,  calamity  or 
suffering  would  have  been  called  even  by  the  names  of  sin  and  guilt,  if  it  had 
been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  with  sin,  that  even  death  itself,  which  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities,  if  not  so  much  as  any  sign 

*  See  Levit.  x.  6.     Numb.  i.  53,  and  xviii.  5,    Josh.  ix.  20.     2  Chroiu  xxiv.  18,  and  xix.  2,   10,  and 
ZJ.\\\.  13,  and  yjsxii.  25.     Ezra  vii.  23.    Neh.  xiii.  13.     Zecl    vii.  12,  and  many  other  places. 
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^f  the  sinfulne<!s  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  iny 
tpnlt  ofliis,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes. 

Deatfi  IS  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamities,  the  most  extreme 
and  terrible  of  all  those  natural  evils,  which  come  on  mankind  in  this  world 
Diadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruction,  1  Sam.  v.  11; 
deadly  sorrow,  as  the  most  extreme  sorrow,  Isa.  xvii.  11,  Matth.  xxvi.  38; 
and  deadly  enemies,  as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies,  Psal.  xvii.  9.  The 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suffeiing  imto  death,  Phil. 
ii.  S,  and  other  places.  Hence  the  greatest  testimonies  of  God's  anger  for 
the  sins  of  men  in  this  world,  have  beeii  by  inflicting  death  :  as  on  the  sinners 
of  the  old  world,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  Onan,  Phara- 
oh, and  ihe  Egyptians,  Nabab  and  Abihu,  Korah  and  his  company,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  C'anaan,  on  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  upon  whom  wrath 
came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Exod.  xxviii.  43,  "  That  they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.^^  Levit.  xxii.  9,  "  Lest 
they  bear  sin  for  it  and  die.^'  So  Numb,  xviii.  22,  com])ared  with  Levit.  x.  1,  2. 
The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient  revelation,  led  the  heathen 
to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance. 
Thus  we  have  an  accoimt,  Acts  xxviii,  4,  that  ichen  the  barbarians  saw  the 
venomous  beast  hang  on  PavFs  hand,  they  said  among  themselves,  JVo  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas,  yet  veno-eance  suffer- 
eth  not  to  live. 

Calamities  that  are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal,  temporal  de- 
struction of  the  whole  world  oi'  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as  manifest 
indications  of  God's  great  displeasure  for  the  sinfulness  of  the  subject ;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  particular  cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  b[f  war  or  pes- 
tilence. Deut.  xxix.  24, "  All  nations  shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?"  Here 
compare  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  1  Kings  ix.  8,  and  Jer.  xxii.  8,  9.  These  calamities, 
thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimonies  of  God's  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  has- 
tening on  that  death,  which  otherwise,  by  God's  disposal,  would  most  certainly 
have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  the  taking  off  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  sev- 
enty or  eighty  (if  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  so  much,  one  with  another,  in  the 
time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments),  is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of 
God's  first  making  man  mortal,  cutting  off  his  hoped  for  immortality,  subjectino- 
him  to  inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads  ;  and  after- 
wards shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
of  it ;  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  Besides  that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in  childhood,  and 
mfancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a  thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened 
destruction,  that  is  brought  on  a  particular  city  or  country  by  war,  compared 
with  that  universal  havoc  which  death  makes  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
from  generation  to  generation,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  con- 
'lition,  with  all  the  infinitely  various,  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  ao^o- 
nies,  which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  infants  ? 
If  Miose  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  calamities,  extending  perhaps  not  to 
more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  men  of  one  generation,  are  clear  eviden- 
ces of  God's  great  anger ;  certainly  this  universal,  vast  destruction,  by  which 
the  whole  world  in  all  generations  is  swallowed  up,  as  by  a  flood,  that  nothing 
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can  resist,  must  be  a  most  glaring  manifestation  of  God's  angei  for  the  sinfulnesses 
mankind.  \v?.,  the  Scripture  is  express  in  it,  thai  it  is  so.  Psal.  xc.  3,  &c.,  "  Thou 
turnest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest,  Return,  ye  cliildren  of  men. — Thou  earnest 
them  awav  as  with  a  flood:  they  are  as  a  sleep  :  in  the  mornino;  they  are  like  gij.ss 
which  growethup;  in  the  mornino;  itflourisheth  and  crrowethup;  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down  and  witherelh.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  "wrath  :  we  spend 
our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
and  if  bv  reason  of  strength  Ihey  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  ofT,  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
answer  ?  According  to  thv  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  full  is  this 
testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an  evidence  of  God's  anger 
for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  ! 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  had  reason  to  conclude  from 
God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  urvid  not  slay  a  righteous  nation.  Gen. 
XX.  4.  By  rightcovs  evidently  meaning  innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  idll 
God  slay  a  righteous  u-orM  (consisting  of  so  many  nations — repeating  the  great 
slaughter  in  eveiy  generation),  or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind  to  death, 
when  they  are  considered  as  innocent,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  in  Scripture  such  phrases  as  ivorthy  of  death,  and  guilty  of  death  ; 
but  certainly  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  are  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are  worthy  of  nr 
punishment. 

Dr.  Taylor  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  affliction  and  death  as  a  great  bene- 
fit, as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  tend  to  excite  sober 
reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be  moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  and  to  mortifs-  pride  and  ambition,  &c.*     To  this  I  would  say, 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needful  for  mankind  in  their  present 
state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and  subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain 
their  lusts,  and  mortify  their  pride  and  ambition,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evi- 
dence of  man's  depravity  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  of  such  sharp  medicines, 
such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain  his  lusfs,  keep  down  his  pride,  and 
make  him  willinG:  to  be  obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  be  because  of  a  corrupt  and 
ungrateful  heart,  if  the  riches  of  God's  bounty,  in  bestowing  life  and  prosperity, 
and  thinjTS  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage  the  heart  to  God,  and  to 
virtue,  and  childlike  love  and  obedience,  but  that  he  must  always  have  the  rod 
held  over  him,  and  be  of\en  chastised,  and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of 
death,  to  keep  him  from  running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebellion,  ungrate- 
fully usinc  the  blessinsfs  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand,  in  sinning  ao;ainst  him,  and 
servincf  his  enemies.  Tf  man  has  no  natural  di.singenuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a 
mysterious  thins:  indeed,  that  the  sweet  biessinfrs  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as 
powerful  an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  sinning  against  God,  as  terrible  af- 
flictions. If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse  and  vile  disposition,  this 
must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should  be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God, 
when  his  providence  is  most  kind ;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chas- 
tise them  with  great  severity,  and  even  to  kill  them,  to  keep  them  in  order.  If 
rve  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  angei 

•Pages  21,  6",  and  other  places. 
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at  our  fellow  creatures  for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we 
are  not  of  a  depraved  heart,  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  bounty,  if  continued  in 
life,  and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  that  is  pleasant  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  jwwerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard  to  God,  tendino-  as 
much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamity, 
and  to  have  God  (to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13,  describ- 
ing death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  Hon,  breaking  all  our  bones,  and  from  day  even 
to  night,  mailing  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  252,  says,  "That  our  first  parents  before  the  fall 
were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedi- 
ence." Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise 
and  practice  of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper  to  eno^age 
to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the  world  with  hearts  as  good 
as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  ? 
What  need  of  so  vastly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
mgs,  and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers  and  thorns, 
affliction,  calamity  and  death,  to  engage  him  to  it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life, 
and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments  man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution, 
would  be  no  stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  a  stated  disposition  in 
them  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  them  away  is  supposed  to  be  a 
benefit  under  the  notion  of  their  being  things  that  tend  to  lead  men  to  sin  ;  but 
they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at  least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there 
was  m  men  a  fixed  tendency  to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of 
them.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make  such  a 
misimprovement  of  blessings  of  that  kind,  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as 
most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  concerning  Israel's  abusing  the  bless- 
ings of  Canaan,  that  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  their  ingratitude  in 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  vileness.  Jer.  ii.  7,  "  I  brought  them 
into  a  plentiful  country,  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the  goodness  thereof.  But 
when  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  my  land,"  &c.  See  the  following  verses,  especial- 
ly verse  12,  "  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this."  So  Isaiah  i.  2 — 4,  "  Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass 
his  master's  crib,  but  my  people  doth  not  know,  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah, 
sinful  nation  !  A  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that 
are  corrupters."  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6 — 19.  If  it  showed  so  great  de- 
pravity, to  be  disposed  thus  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant 
a  land  as  Canaan,  surely  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  no  less  astonishing 
corruption,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Eden,  and  the  garden  of 
God  there. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and  in  that  mannei 
which  Dr.  Taylor  mentions,  viz.,  to  mortify  or  moderate  their  carnal  appetites 
and  affections,  wean  them  from  the  world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and 
lead  them  to  the  fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c.,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  heavy  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any  such  improvement 
of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  sufifer  death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other 
equal  part  of  the  age  of  man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of 
infants  may  be  for  the  good  of  parents,  and  those  that  are  adult,  and  maybe  for 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  parents:  but  hath  God  any  need  of 
such  methods  to  add  to  parents'  afflictions  ?  Are  there  not  ways  enough  that 
he  might  increase  their  trouble,  without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes 
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of  those  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  in  no  respect  any  sin  belonging 
to  them  ;  on  wJxnn  death  comes  at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  nc< 
capable  of  any  reflection  or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  the  suffer- 
ing or  expectation  of  it ;  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents  and  friends,  who 
alone  can  make  a  good  nnprovement,  and  whom  Ur.  Taylor  supposes  alone  to 
be  punished  by  it,  surfer  least  by  being  bereaved  of  them ;  though  the  infants 
themselves  sometimes  suffer  to  great  extremity  ? 

3,  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  death  is  brought  on  mankind  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  favor  and 
benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  that  when 
Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which 
came  by  the  first  Adam,  he  finds  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy.  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 
"  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  with  verses  25 
and  26,  '•  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death''' 

Dr.  Taylor  urges  that  the  afflictions  which  mankind  are  subjected  to,  and 
particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  chastise- 
ments of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good, 
and  consequently  are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  So  in  p.  68,  69,  38, 
39,  S. 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true,  viz.,  that  the  Scripture 
epresents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  their  common 
nortality,  as  the  chastisements  of  an  heavenly  Father,  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand 
.0  dispute  that  matter ;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argument  that  the  afflictiom 
and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of  their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be 
strange  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  father,  which  are 
wholly  for  nothing  ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements  as  to  break  the  child's 
bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  suppose  any  guilt,  fault  or 
offence  in  any  respect  belonging  to  the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible 
manner,  only  for  fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  I  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  up  to 
the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  of  representations  made  by  the  whole 
current  of  Scripture  :  I  am  certain  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  Scripture, 
to  represent  divine,  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's  goodness  ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as  being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject, 
and  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  30 — 32,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sickness, 
for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  he  condemned  with  the  world,  and  yet  signifies 
that  it  wasybr  their  sin  ;  for  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  nmong  you, 
ind  many  sleep :  that  is,  for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  men- 
tioned. So  Elihu,  Job  xxxiii.  16,  &c.,  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by  sick- 
ness, as  for  men's  good,  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful  purpose,  and  to  hide 
pride  from  man,  and  keep  hack  his  soul  from  the  pit  ;  that  therefore  God  chas- 
tens man  with  pain  on  his  bed,  and  the  multitude^  of  his  hones  icith  stroixg  pain. 
But  these  chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows,  verse  28, 
where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has  brought  men  to  repent, 
and  huml  !y  confess  their  sins,  he  delivers  them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu, 
speaking  of  the  unfailing  love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chastens 
them,  and  they  are  hound  in  fetters,  and  holden  in  cords  of  affiiction,  chapter 
xxxvi.  7.  &c.,  vet  speaks  of  tl^iese  chastenings  as  being  for  their  sins  :  verse  9, 
"  Then  he  showeth  them  th  u'  work,  and  their  tr:insgressions,  that  they  have 
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sxceeded."  So  David,  Psalm  xxx.,  speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  sore  afflic- 
Uons,  as  being  for  his  good,  and  issuing  joyfully ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of 
God's  anger  for  his  sin  :  verse  5,  "  God's  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment," 
&,!•.  Compare  Psalm  cxix.  67,  71,  75.  God's  fatherly  chastisements,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  for  sin.  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  15,  "  1  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be 
my  son.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  1  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men,  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away 
from  him."  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  great  aflliction  that  God  s 
people  of  the  young  generation  suffered  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  being 
for  their  good.  Lam  iii.  25,  &c.  But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of 
as  being  for  their  sin,  see  especially  verses  39,  40,  So  Christ  says,  Rev.  iii.  19, 
■''  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  But  the  words  following  show 
that  these  chastenings  from  love,  are  for  sin  that  should  be  repented  of:  "  Be 
zealous,  therefore,  and  repent."  And  though  Christ  tells  us,  they  are  blessed 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecution  of  God's  peo})le,  as  ordered  in  divine 
providence,  aie  spoken  of  as  divine  chastenings  for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of 
a  father,  when  the  children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle,  there  speak- 
ing to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  calls  their 
sutFerings  by  the  name  of  divine  rebukes,  which  implies  testifying  against  a 
fault  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  whom 
the  Lord  loves  he  chastens,  and  scourgeth  every  son  that  he  receiveth.  It  is  also 
very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people,  as  they  are  from  the  dispo- 
sing hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for  sin,  from  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18,  compared 
with  Prov.  xi.  31.     See  also  Psalm  Ixix.  4 — 9. 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences  that  the  subjects  are 
not  wholly  without  sin,  some  way  belonging  to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner 
is  death  so,  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  Because  slaying  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spoken  of  as  in  genera] 
a  more  awful  thing  than  the  chastisements  that  are  endured  in  this  life.  So 
Psalm  cxviii.  17,  18,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto 
death.  "  So  the  Psalmist,  in  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15,  setting  forth  the  extremity  of 
his  affliction,  represents  it  by  this,  that  it  was  next  to  death.  "  I  am  afflicted 
and  ready  to  die :  while  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted."  So  David,  1 
Sam.  XX.  3.  So  God's  tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisements,  is  from 
time  to  time  set  forth  by  that,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  an  end 
of  them  by  death,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39,  Psalm  ciii.  9,  with  verses  14,  15, 
Psalm  xxx.  2,  3,  9,  and  Job  xxxiii.  22,  23,  24.  So  we  have  God's  people 
often  praying,  when  under  great  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this, 
as  being  the  greatest  extremity.  Psalm  xiii.  3,  "  Consider,  and  hear  me,  0  Lord 
ray  God  :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  So  Job  x.  9, 
Psalm  vi.  1 — 5,  Ixxxviii.  9,  10,  11,  and  cxliii.  7. 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme  of  all  temporal 
suffisrings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  extreme  pains, 
as  those  with  which  Providence  sometimes  brings-  it  on  infants,  as  on  the  chil- 
dren that  were  offered  up  to  Moloch,  and  some  other  idols,  who  were  tormented 
to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  83,  128,  S.,  "The  Lord  of  all 
being  can  never  want  time,  and  place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly 
any  sufferings  infants  now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence." 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  license,  in  evading  evidences  from  fact.  It 
might  as  well  be  said,  thai  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  evidence, 
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from  events  of  God's  displeasure,  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  curren\ 
of  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  part  from  thinp;s  which  have  been  observed. 
This  gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say  that  God  may  cast  guilt- 
less persons  into  hellfire,  to  remain  there  in  the  most  unutterable  torments  foi 
ages  of  ages  (which  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour),  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure,  because  he  car 
never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compensate  their  sufferings 
afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose,  as  long  as  the  Scripture  does  so 
abundantly  teach  us  to  look  on  great  calamities  and  sufllerings  which  God  brings 
on  men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and  for  sin  belong  ■ 
ing  to  them  that  suffer. 

2.  Another  thing  which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose  death,  in  a  peculiai 
manner,  above  all  other  temporal  sufferings,  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure for  sin,  is,  that  death  is  a  thing  attended  with  that  awful  appearance, 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect,  that  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds  God's  aw- 
ful displeasure.  Which  is  a  thing  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  takes  particular  notice 
of,  page  69,  speaking  of  death  :  "  Herein,"  says  he,  "  have  we  before  our  eyes 
a  striking  demonstration  that  sin  is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  corruption 
and  ruin  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,"  &,c.  Now  if  death  be  no  testimony  of  God's 
displeasure  for  sin,  no  evidence  that  the  subject  is  looked  upon,  by  him  who  inflicts 
it,  as  any  other  than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  manner  of  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  treated  only  as  an  object  of  favor,  is  it  not  strange,  that  God  should 
annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and  anger  for  sin,  more  than 
to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet  the  Scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin. 
These  gloomy  and  striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke  of  his  hand.  If  we 
should  see  a  ^\^se  and  just  father  chastising  his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns 
with  severe  strokes,  we  should  justly  arg-ue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child 
as  having  something  in  him  displeasing  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat 
his  child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifying  him,  and  preventing  his  being  faulty 
hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when  he  had  been  perfectly  ip 
nocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  action  or  disposition  thereto. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not  looked  upon  by 
God  as  sinless,  but  that  they  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  in  infancy.  But  besides  these  things, 
which  are  observable  concerning  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  the  death  of  infants,  which  the  Scripture  sets  before  us, 
that  are  attended  with  circumstances,  in  a  particular  manner  giving  evidences  of 
the  sinfulness  of  such,  and  their  just  exposednoss  to  divine  wrath.  As  parti- 
cularly. 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom,  and  the  neighboring  cities  ;  which 
cities,  destroyed  in  so  extraordinary,  miraculous,  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set 
forth  as  a  signal  example,  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin,  to  the  world  in 
all  generations  ;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle,  Jude,  verse  7.  God  did  not 
reprove,  but  manifestly  countenanced  Abraham,  when  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  23,  25),  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  right- 
eous with  the  wicked  1 — That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  that  the  ricrhteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  Abra- 
ham's words  imply  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
We  may  well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  righteous,  accoiding 
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to  the  language  usual  in  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  such  cases  of  judgment  ami 
punishment ;  as  is  plain  in  Gen.  xx.  4.  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Deut.  xxv.  1.  2  Sam. 
iv.  11.  2  Chron.  vi.  33,  and  I'rov  xviii  5.  Elinhaz  says,  Job  iv.  7,  "Who 
ever  perished,  being  innocent  ?  Or  where  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  We 
see  what  great  care  God  took  that  Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  des- 
truction. He  was  miraculously  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose  ;  who  aid 
hold  on  him,  and  brought  him,  and  set  him  without  ihe  gates  of  the  city  ;  and 
told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the  way.  Gen.  xix.  22. 
And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously  delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters 
for  his  sake.  The  whole  affair,  both  the  destruction,  and  the  rescue  of  them 
that  escaped,  was  miraculous  ;  and  God  could  as  easily  have  delivered  the  in- 
fants which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without  sin,  their  per- 
fect innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have  ple?ded  much  more  strongly  for 
them,  than  those  lewd  women's  relation  to  Lot  p.eaded  for  them.  When  in 
such  a  case,  we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to  be 
involved  in  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To  say  here,  that  God 
could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another  world,  must  be  an  insufficient 
reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily  have  made  it  up  to  Lot,  or  to  ten  or  fifty 
righteous,  if  they  had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire  :  nevertheless  it  is  plainly 
uignified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise  and  holy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten  righteous  in  Sodom, 
he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for  their  sake,  may  we  not  well  suppose, 
if  infants  are  perfectly  innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  world,  in 
which  there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants,  and  in  gene- 
ral one  in  every  family,  w^hose  perfect  innocence  pleaded  for  its  preservation  ? 
Especially  when  such  vast  care  was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family  (some 
of  whom,  one  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best),  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  infants  had 
been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of  God  of  old,  in  the  ages  next  fol- 
lowing the  tlood,  handed  down  from  Noah  and  his  children,  who  w^ell  knew 
that  vast  multitudes  of  infants  perished  in  the  flood,  is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz, 
who  lived  within  a  few  generations  of  Shera  and  Noah,  would  have  said  to 
Job,  as  he  does  in  that  forementioned.  Job  iv.  7,  "  Who  ever  perished  being 
innocent?  And  when  were  the  righteous  cutoff?"  Especially  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  for  a  con- 
firmation of  this  very  point ;  as  he  also  does  in  chap.  xv.  7 — 10,  and  xxii.  15,  16 
In  which  last  place  he  mentions  that  very  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of  the  wicked,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for  Job's  conviction  ;  in  which  the  vricked  loere  cid 
down  Old  of  time,  their  foundation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  Where  it  is 
also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untiraeliness  of  death  as  they  suffered 
by  the  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as  he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33,  "  It 
shall  be  accomplished  betbre  his  time  ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green." 
But  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time  ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  period  of  man's  life,  many  were  cut  down  before  thev 
were  one  year  old. 

And  when  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
not  only  did  he  not  spare  their  cities  and  families  for  the  sake  of  the  infants 
that  were  therein,  nor  take  any  care  that  they  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
destruction  5  but  often  with  particular  care  repeated  his  express  commands, 
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that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared,  but  should  be  uttcil)  destroyed,  withoui 
any  pity  ;  while  Rahalj  the  harlot  (who  had  heen  far  from  innocence,  though 
she  expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  salely  dismissing  the  spies)  was  pre 
served,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And  when  God  executed  his  wrath  on 
the  Eg}"ptians,  by  slaying  their  first  born,  though  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shown,  were  wonderfully  spared 
by  the  destroying  angel,  yet  such  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  infants, 
W'ere  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the  angel,  and  no  miracle 
wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom) 
but  the  angel  destroyed  them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was 
wrought  to  kill  them. 

Here,  not  to  stay  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses  res- 
pecting the  destruction  of  the  infants  of  the  Midianites,  "Num.  xxxi.  17  ;  and 
that  given  to  Saul  to  destroy  all  the  infants  of  the  Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xv.  3 : 
and  what  is  said  concerning  Edom,  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9,  "  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh,  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones ;"  I  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  represented 
in  Ezek.  ix.,  when  command  was  given  to  them,  that  had  charge  over  the  city,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants,  verses  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given  for  it,  that  their 
iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recompense  of  their  sin,  verses  9,  10.  And 
God  at  the  same  time  was  most  particular  and  exact  in  his  care  that  such  should 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaughter,  as  had  proved  by  their  behavior,  that 
they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abominations  of  the  city'.  Command  was  given 
to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
the  destroying  angel  had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man,  on  whom 
was  the  mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of  sparing 
them :  on  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  mentioned  as  those  that  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  without  pity,  verse  5,  6,  "  Go  through  the  city,  and  smite : 
let  not  your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children  ;  but  come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  the  mark." 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were  peculiar  to  a 
more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  consider  a  remarka- 
ble instance  in  the  days  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  even  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater 
testimonies  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  or  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  or  any  thing  that  ever  had  happened  to 
any  city  or  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time  :  agreeable  to 
Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  Luke  xxi,  22,  23.  But  at  that  time  particular  care  was 
taken  to  distinguish  and  deliver  God's  people,  as  was  foretold  Dan.  xii.  1 
And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  account  of  the  care  (Jhrist 
took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers  :  he  gave  them  a  sign,  by  which  th(-y 
might  know  when  the  desolation  of  the  city  w-as  nigh,  that  they  that  w(;re  in 
Jerusalem  night  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  escape.  And  as  histoiy  gives  ac- 
count, the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a  place  in 
the  mountains  called  Pella,  and  were  preserved.  Yet  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ;  but,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
that  event,  they  were  involved  with  others  in  that  great  destruction  ;  so  heavi- 
ly did  the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified,  Luke  xxiii. 
29,  "  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are  the  bar 
ren,  and  the  womb  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck." 
And  that  prophecy  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21 — 25,  which  has  undoubtedly  special 
"espe^t  to  this  very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators :  "  1  will 
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provoke  ibein  tc  jealousy,  with  those  that  are  not  a  people ;  for  a  fire  is  kin- 
dled in  mine  anger ;  and  it  shall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.  I  \vill  heap  mischiefs 
upon  them  :  1  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  witn 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat,  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword 
without,  and  terror  within,  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the  virgin, 
the  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs."  And  it  appears  by  the  history 
■)f  that  destruction,  that  at  that  time  was  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  that  in  Deut. 
Kxviii.  53 — 57,  concerning  parc/j^A'  eating  their  children  in  the  siege;  and  the 
tender  and  delicate  woman  eating  her  new-born  child.  And  here  it  must  be  re 
merabered,  that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are  spoken  of  in 
those  places  forementioned,  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations 
which  shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God's  wrath 
towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the  subjects  of  the  destruc- 
tion. If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  persons,  which  made  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow, 
without  any  distinction  made  in  divine  providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evidence 
at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them  ;  then  a  being  the  subject  of  such 
a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of  God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  reason  of  all  nations,  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 


PART   II. 


CONTAINING    OBSERVATIONS    ON  PARTICULAR    PARTS    OF    THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH 
PROVE    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    ORIGINAL    SIN. 


CHAPTER   I, 


OBSERVATIONS  RELATING    TO  THINGS  CONTAINED    IN    THE    THREE    FIRST  CHAPTERS    OF 
GENESIS,  WITH  REFERENCE    TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 


SECTION    I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteouness  ;  and  whether  our  first  Parents  were  created  with 
Righteousness,  or  moral  rectitude  of  Heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness,  or  the  creation  of  our  first  parents 
with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a  close  conrfection,  in  several  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Dr.  Taylor  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  Original  sin. 
And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the  first  place  remove  this 
author's  main  objection  against  this  doctrine,  and  then  show  how  the  doctrine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us,  in  the  three  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Taylor's  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly 
insists  on,  is  this  :  that  it  is  utterly  in-consistent  with  the  nature  of  vu-ti»e,  that 
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it  should  be  concreated  with  any  person  ;  because,  if  so,  it  mus\  be  by  an  act 
of  God's  absolute  power,  without  our  kno\vled<2;e  or  concurrence;  and  that  mo- 
ral virtue,  in  its  very  nature  iraplieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  agent, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness  :  that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness.  So  p.  ISO,  where  he  observes,  "  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  riirhteous." 
See  also  p.  250,  251.  In  p.  161.  6'.,  he  says,  "To  say,  that  God  not  only  en- 
dowed Adam  with  a  capacity  of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness."  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbull  in 
many  places  insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue,  that 
it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice,  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion  of  virtue 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Taylor's  own  notions  of  virtue.  There- 
fore if  it  be  truly  so,  that  to  affirm  that  "to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not 
the  fruit  of  preceding  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction, 
I  shall  show  plainlv,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise  is  a  contradiction  to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice 
IS  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds  ;  yea, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  aflfection 
of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that 
actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes, 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection 
and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that  choice  ? 
There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some 
animal  appetite  ;  and  therefoie  a  virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good 
act  of  choice,  as  a  tree  may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  concerning  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  hu 
man  sense  and  reason.  Section  II.  p.  132,  133,  "  Every  action  which  we 
apprehend  as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  from  some 
affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we  call  virtue  or  vice,  is 
either  some  such  affection,  or  some  action  consequent  upon  it.  All  the  actions 
counted  religious  in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
How  from  some  affections  towards  the  Deity  ;  and  whatever  we  call  social  vir- 
tue, we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  affections  towards  our  fellow  crea^ares.  Pru- 
dence, if  it  is  only  employed  in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to 
be  a  virtue."  In  these  things  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr.  Hutche- 
»on,  who  is  his  admired  author.* 

•  Moral  Philosophy  p,  112 — 115,  p.  142,  et  alibi  passim. 
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It  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  acts  that  proceed  frcm  it  then 
they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  proceed  i'rom  it.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtuous  dispositions  or  affections  should 
be  the  effect  of  choice  :  and  so  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  ob- 
jection against  such  a  disposition's  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct, 
implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreeable  to  what  Mr.  Hutcheson  says 
[Ibid.  Section  III.  p.  196,  197)  :  "  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  for  what  reason  some 
will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue,  which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.  But 
how  ilo  they  help  themselves  ?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  1  The  ultimate  end 
proposeil  by  common  moralists,  is  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself  And  this 
certainly  he  is  determined  to  pursue  from  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  in- 
stinct towards  the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  actions  from 
instinct  are  not  the  effect  of  prudence  and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as 
strongly  against  the  actions  which  flow  trom  self  love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  Taylor  declares  as  his  own  notion  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  we  shall  find,  what  he  so  confulenlly  and  often  affirms,  of  its  being  essen- 
tial to  all  virtue,  that  it  should  follow^  choice  and  proceed  from  it,  is  no  less  repug- 
nant to  that,  than  it  is  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  notions  of  mankind. 
For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  lies 
m  good  affection,  and  particularly  in  benevolence  or  love  ;  as  he  very  fully  de- 
clares in  these  words  in  his  Key,*  "  That  the  w'ord  that  signifies  goodness  and  mer- 
cy should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  things,  includes  all  moral  rectitude,  which,  I  reckon, 
may  every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into  this  single 
vrinciple.""  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act  whatsoever  can  have  moral 
rectitude,  but  what  proceeds  from  this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of 
volition  or  choice  can  have  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this 
principle  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought,  reflection 
and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue  or  righteousness  must  be  the 
fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This  brings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction. 
For  no  act  of  choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  be- 
nevolence or  love  ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine,  moral  rectitude,  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence 
itself  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  it  proceeds  from  choice,  for  he  affirms,  that 
nothing  can  have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  virtuous  choice,  and 
be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it;  and  yet  virtuous  choice  must  go  before 
v'irtuouJ!  benevolence,  and  be  the  spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice 
goes  before  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous 
act  is  something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it,  and  is  its  effect. 
So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
virtue,  viz.,  a  virtuous  choice,  that  cannot  be  resolved  inl^o  that  single  principle 
of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  128,  says, "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth ;  or  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  it :"  and  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  bad,  the  cause  alone  is 
sinful.     According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  effect  is  gooti,  the  cause  alone 

*  Marg  .lal  Note  annexed  to  5  358. 
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IS  righteous  or  virtuous:  to  the  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good 
effect  it  produceth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as  Dr 
Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before  he  was  righteous,  and  if 
it  be  essential  to  the  nature  of  righteousness  or  moral  rectitude,  that  it  be  the 
effect  of  choice,  and  hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  recti- 
tude, unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the 
virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the  case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that  principle  ;  but  all 
is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice,  which  is  the  cause.   . 

But  yet  it  tbllows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that  there  is  no  moral 
rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice,  that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent 
virtue.  This  follows  two  ways  :  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  which  is  the  effect,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie  in 
the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least,  can  have  no 
virtue  or  righteousness  at  all,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  foregoing 
choice.  For  Dr.  Taylor  insists  that  a  man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice, 
before  he  can  have  righteousness,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  of  holiness,  which  holiness  proceeds 
from,  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because  by  the  supposition  it  does  not  proceed 
from  choice,  being  the  first  choice.  Hence  if  it  be  essential  to  holiness,  that  it 
proceeds  from  choice,  it  must  proceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first 
holy  <,hoice  can  be  before  itself,  or  there  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  before  that 
which  is  first  of  all. 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  principles, 
it  was  not  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such  thing  as  righteousness,  by  any 
means  at  all.  In  the  state  wherein  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such 
thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any  love  or  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there 
would  have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there  would  have  been  genuine  moral 
rectitude :  nothing  would  have  been  wanting ;  for  our  author  says,  True,  gen- 
uine, moral  rectitude,  in  every  fart  of  it,  is  to  he  resolved  into  this  single  princi- 
ple. But  if  he  were  wholly  without  any  such  thing  as  love  to  God,  or  any 
virtuous  love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, 
by  act  of  choice  :  he  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous.  But  what  if  he  did  choose 
to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  from  love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle, 
that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart : 
and  if  he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this  author,  there 
is  no  virtue  in  his  choice ;  ft)r  all  virtue,  he  says,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say,  there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a 
virtuous  benevolence  by  an  act  or  acts  of  choice,  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But 
this  does  not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause  alone  is  to 
be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  effect.  So  that  there  is  no  way  that  can  possibly  be 
devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have 
any  righteousness,  or  could  ever  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  per- 
form any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confused,  inconsistent  assertions,  concerning  virtue  and  moral  rectitude, 
arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue,  concerning  Freedom  of  Will,  as  if  it 
consisted  in  the  will's  self-determining  power,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  wnich,  with  the  grounds  of  these 
errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters,  with  the  evidences  of  it, 
1  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and  largely  considered,  in  my  Inquirxt  en 
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that  subject;  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  desires  further  satii "action, 
and  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse. 

Having  considered  this  great  argiiiuent,  and  pretended  demonstration  of  Dr 
Taylor's  against  original  righteousness  ;  I  proceed  to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 
And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in 
the  tliiee  first  chapters  of  (jenesis  :  or,  whether  the  history  there  delivered,  does 
not  had  us  to  supj)ose,  that  our  Jirst  farents  were  created  in  a  slate  of  moral 
rectitude  and  holiness. 

1.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose,  Adam's  sin,  with  relations  to  the  forbid- 
ilen  fruit,  was  the  first  sin  he  committed.  Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  always,  till  then,  been  perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  and  consequently,  created,  or  brought  into  existence  righteous.  In 
a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  })eifectly 
iimocent,  as  to  be  perfectly  righteous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can 
no  more  be  any  medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  a  being  right 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium  between  straight 
and  croolced,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was  brought  into  existence  capable  of 
acting  immediately,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  he  w^as  immediately  under 
a  rule  o^  right  action  :  he  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  right.  And 
if  he  was  obliged  to  act  right  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he  was  obliged  even  then 
to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  166,  S.,  "  Adam  could 
not  sin  without  a  sinful  inclination.^^*  And  just  for  the  same  reason  he  could 
not  do  right,  without  an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to 
act  right  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  do  so  till  he  sinned  in 
the  affair  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  an  inclination  or  disposition  of 
heart  to  do  right  the  first  moment  of  his  existence;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to 
be  created  or  brought  into  existence,  with  an  inchnation  to  right  action,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  it  is  true  that  it  was  Adam's  duty  to  have  a 
good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the 
nature  of  things  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit, 
which  requires  antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action  ;  there- 
fore all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to  in  the  first  place,  was  to  reflect  and  con- 
sider things  in  a  right  manner,  and  apply  himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  right  disposition.  For  this  supposes,  that  even  this  reflection  and  consid 
eration,  which  he  was  obliged  to,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was  obliged  to 
it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  right  ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  an 
inclination  to  this  right  action  immediately,  before  he  could  perform  those  first 
right  actions.  And  as  the  inclination  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or 
disposition  from  which  he  performed  even  these  actions,  must  be  good  ;  other- 
wise the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of  him  who  looks  at  the  heart; 
nor  would  they  answer  the  man's  obligations,  or  be  a  doing  his  duty,  if  he  had 
done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  There- 
fore there  must  be  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  exist- 
ence ;  otherwise  it  is  certain  he  would  have  done  nothing  from  a  regard  to  God 
and  his  duty  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition.  The  very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  action,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself;  for  it  supposes 
i  course  of  right  action,  before  there  is  a  disposition  to  perform  any  right  action. 

•  Tins  is  doubtless  true  ;  for  although  there  was  no  natural,  sinful  inclination  in  Adam,  yet  aii  incli 
nation  to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  forgotten  in  him  by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led 
mlo,  and  this  inclination  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  must  precede  his  actual  eating. 
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These  are  no  invented  qviibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  expected  of  Adam  any 
obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when  he  fii-st  made  him,  whether  it  was  in  re- 
flectino;,  considering,  or  any  way  exerting  the  faculties  he  had  given  him,  then 
God  expected  he  should  immediately  exercise  love  and  regard  to  him.  For  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God's 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no  love  nor  regard 
to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected  he  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam 
om  the  beginning  did  his  duty  to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator  than  to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to  have  ; 
then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  perfect  respect  and  love  to  God  ; 
and  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such  a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  con- 
sequence. Not  only  external  duties,  but  internal  duties,  such  as  summarily 
consist  in  love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he  existed,  if 
any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  apparently  absurd,  to  talk  of  a  -spir- 
itual being,  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  per- 
form external  duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  that  love 
is  the  fulfdhng  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude,  even  every  fart  of  it,  must 
he  resolved  into  that  single  principle.  Therefore,  if  any  morally  right  act  at  all, 
reflection,  consideration,  or  any  thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately 
on  his  first  existence,  and  was  performed  as  re(juired  ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  his  heart  possessed  of  that  principle  of  divine 
love  ;  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it,  according 
to  our  author's  own  doctrine  ;  and  so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteous- 
ness must  begin  with  his  existence  ;  which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Righteousness. 

And  let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  than  that  Adam  was  always, 
in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  exercise  such  regard  or  respect  of 
heart  towards  every  object  or  thing,  as  was  agreeable  to  the  apparent  merit  of 
that  object.  For  instance,  would  it  not  at  any  time  have  been  a  becoming  thing 
in  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  to  his  mind  of  God's  infinite  goodness  to  him,  for 
him  to  have  exercised  answerable  gratitude,  and  the  contraiy  have  been  unbe- 
coming and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's  view, 
transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  as  for  instance,  the  glorious  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  become  him  to  love,  relish  and  delight  in  it  ? 
Would  not  such  an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so  ami- 
able in  itself  did  not  atfect  his  mind  with  complacence,  would  it  not,  according  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  understanding,  have  shown  an  unbecoming  temper 
of  mind  ? 

To  say  that  he  had  not  had  time,  by  culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good 
disposition  or  relish,  is  not  what  would  have  taken  off  the  disagreeableness  and 
odiousne&s  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had  been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  expected  he  should  improve  it  aright,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  disposition,  if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposhion  to  engage  him 
to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  itself 
either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or  decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's 
virtue  or  sin,  in  any  moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vir- 
tue or  vice,  by  which  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  our  moral  disposition  and 
behavior,  which  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposition  to  relish 
some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and 
disagreeable  ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without  any  such  thin-g  as  inclination  oi 
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will  :  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  Avithout  preference,  without  clioice  or 
aversion  towards  any  thino;  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any 
concreated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest 
rehsh  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of 
it,  then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent 
and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those 
things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious 
And  it  is  evident  theie  can  be  no  medium  between  these. 

II.  This  notion  of  Adam's  being  created  without  a  principle  of  holiness  ir. 
his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what 
the  history,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favor? 
and  smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in  innocency. 
The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam  sinned  he  was  in  happy  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  with  testimonies  and  fruits  of  God's  favor.  This  is 
implicitly  owned  by  Dr.  Taylor,  w^hen  he  says,  page  252,  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fall,  they  were  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  love  and  obedience."  But  it  will  follow 
on  our  author's  principles,  that  Adam,  while  in  innocency,  was  placed  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  he  was  in  after  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely  worse 
than  his  posterity  are  in  ;  under  unspeakably  greater  disadvantages  for  the 
avoiding  of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  duty.  For  by  his  doctrine,  Adam's 
posterity  come  into  the  world  with  their  hearts  as  free  from  any  propensity  to 
sin  as  he,  and  he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they  ;  and  yet  God,  in  favor  to  them,  does  great  things  to  i-estrain  them  from 
sin,  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  he  never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  but 
laid  him,  in  the  highest  degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages. 

God,  as  an  instance  of  his  great  favor,  and  fatherly  love  to  man,  since  the 
fall,  has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  gratified  and 
allured  his  senses,  and  bodily  appetites  ;  that  he  might  diminish  his  temptations 
to  sin.  And  as  a  still  greater  means  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue,  has 
subjected  him  to  labor,  toil  and  soirow  in  the  woi'ld  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far  beyond  this,  has  doomed  him 
to  death  :  and  when  all  this  was  found  insufficient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of 
the  designs  of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And  yet  this,  with  all  the  innumer- 
able calamities,  which  God  in  great  favor  to  mankind  has  brought  on  the  world, 
whereby  their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  means  and  induce- 
ments to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another,  to  so  great  a  degree,  all  have  proved 
insufficient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together,  to  restrain  from  wicked- 
ness in  any  considerable  degree  ;  innocent  human  nature,  all  along,  coming  into 
the  world  with  the  same  purit^y  and  harmless  dispositions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  Paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must  Adam  and  Eve 
have  been  in,  that  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep  them  from  sin,  or  incline 
them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity,  and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional 
and  cxtraordinaiy  means !  Not  only  without  such  exceeding  great  means  as 
we  now  have,  when  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short,  but  having  vastly  less  ad- 
vantage-?  than  their  antediluvian  posterity,  vho  to  prevent  their  bf  ing  wicked, 
and  to  make  them  good,  had  so  much  labor  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briers 
and  thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  the  dust  ;  when 
our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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SO  many  and  exceeding  great  temptations,  not  only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pa.'i. 
or  disease,  to  humble  and  mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  tc  wean  there 
from  the  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sensitive  de- 
lio-hts,  the  reveree  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  highest  degree,  of  that  most 
I'racious  state  of  requisite  means,  and  great  advantages,  which  mankind  now 
enjoy  '  If  mankind  now  under  these  vast  restraints,  and  great  advantage's,  are 
not  restrained  from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no  better  hearts  than  men  bring 
into  the  world  now,  and  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  contrary  disadvantages,  should  escape  it  1 

These  thin'T^s  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses'  account ;  which  represents  a  hap- 
py state  of  peculiar  favors  and  blessings  before  *he  fall  ird  '.hj  curse  coming 
afterwards ;  but  according  to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and 
the  crreat  favors  and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostasy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high  a  degree  the 
reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessarj^  for  such  a  creature  as  innocent  man, 
and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fulness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore 
must  be  a  mere  delusion  !  There  was  indeed  a  great  show  of  favor,  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden  it  seems,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  tendency  worse  than  the  apples  of 
Sodom :  it  was  but  a  mere  bait  (God  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectu- 
ally enticing  by  its  beauty  and  deliciousness,  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin ;  which 
mio-ht  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was  the  first  man 
that  ever  existed,  having  no  superiority  of  capacity  to  his  posterity,  and  wholly 
without  the  advantage  of  the  observations,  experiences,  and  improvements  of 
preceding  generations,  which  his  posterity  have. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  Scripture.  A  very  clear  text  for  original 
rijrhteousness  is  that  in  Eccles.  vii.  29,  "  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on  this  text, 
that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind  in  general,  or  man- 
kind collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often  signifies  the  species  of  mankind  ;  but 
then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species,  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession 
from  its  begin nino-,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English  word 
mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species  :  but  what  if  it  be  so  1  Would  it  be  an 
improper  or  unintelligible  way  of  speak?ng,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaning  in  their  first  parents), 
but  now  thev  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  1  And  it  is  certain,  that  to 
speak  of  God's  making  mankind  in  such  a  meaning,  viz.,  his  giving  the  species 
an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expresssion.  As  in  Deut.  iv.  32,  "  Since  'he  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth."  Job  xx.  4,  "  Knowest  thou  noi  f\  is  of 
old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  12,  "  I  have  made  the 
earth,  and  created  man  upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heav- 
ens." Jer.  xxvii.  5,  "  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
jpon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power."  All  these  texts  speak  of  God's  making 
man,  by  the  word  man,  signifying  the  species  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  G(jd's  making  man  atfrst,  when  God  made  the  earth 
and  sfretthed  out  the  heavens,  and  created  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  In  all 
these  places  t'ne  same  word  Adam  is  used,  as  here  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the 
last  of  them,  used  with  he  emphiticum,  is  it  is  here;  though  Dr.  Taylor  omit= 
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it,  when  he  tells  us,  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places  in  Sciipturc 
where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues  nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose,  that 
the  pronoun  they  is  used.  They  have  sought  out  many  inventiovs.  Which  is 
properly  applied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  tirst  upright :  God  having 
begun  the  species  with  more  than  one,  and  it  being  continued  in  a  multituile. 
As  Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wifo,  as  continued 
in  successive  generations.  Matth.  xix.  4,  "  He  that  made  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, made  them  male  and  female ;"  having  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfaii',  is  his  ciiticism  on  the  \\on\  jas- 
har,  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes  signifies  right,  he  would 
from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly  signify  a  moral  lectitude,  even 
when  used  to  express  the  character  of"  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist, 
that  the  English  word  upright,  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original  meanino-, 
signifies  r'ght  up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly  signify 
any  moral  character,  when  applied  to  moral  agents ;  and  indeed  less  unreason- 
ably ;  for  it  is  known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  njanner, 
most  words  used  to  signify  moral  and  spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  things 
external  and  natural.  The  word  jashar  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  such  (if  I  have  not  misreckoned*),  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  times  in  Scripture  ;  and  about  a  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dis- 
pute, to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude  (though  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased  to  say, 
the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a  moral  character),  and  for  the  most  part  it 
signifies  true  tnrtur,  or  virtue  in  such  a  sense,  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false 
appearances  of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense  :  and  scarce 
any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more  significant  of  this.  It  is 
thus  used  constantly  in  Solom.on's  writings  (where  it  is  often  found),  when  used 
to  express  a  character  or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  in  the  7th  of  Ecelesiastes,  to  signify  a  mo- 
ral rectitude,  or  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.  For  the  wise  man,  in 
this  context,  is  speaking  of  men  with  respect  to  their  moral  character,  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind  (as  is  confessed  p.  184),  and  he 
here  declares,  he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright ;  which  appeared  a  strange 
thing  !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man  :  man  was 
not  made  thus  at  first.  He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind  (as  all  other  things  were),  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous,  as  he  ought 
to  be ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  Which  last  expression  sig- 
nifies things  sinful,  or  morally  evil  ;  as  is  confessed,  p.  185.  And  this  expres- 
sion, used  to  signify  those  moral  evils  he  found  in  man,which  he  sets  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  word  rendered  inventions,  most  natu- 
rally and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and  crooked  and  deceitful  ways  <f 
hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity ;  who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  2,  sets  a  truly  good  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  man  of  icicked  devices,  whom  God  will  condemn.  Solomon  had 
occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on  an  artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  good- 
ness ;  but  on  searching  thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says, 
Prov.  XX.  6,  "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness :  but   a 

*  MakinguseofBnxford's  Concordance,  which,  according  to  the  author's  professed  design,  directs  tc 
lil  the  places  where  the  word  is  used. 
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faithful  raan  wLo  can  find  ?"  So  that  it  is  exceedint^  plain,  mat  b)  jpnghtness 
in  this  place  in  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  means  true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  maay  inventions  being  spoken  cf, 
whereas  Adam's  eating  the  Ibrbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention,  is  of  as  little 
■weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text  For  the  many  lusts  and  cor 
ruptions  of  mankind,  appearing  in  innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the 
consequence  of  that  sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  orig- 
inal apostasy,  appears  in  the  multitude  of  wicked  ways  they  are  inclined  to 
And  therefore  these  are  properly  mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  that  apostasy  and  corruption. 


I 


SECTION    II   . 


Concerning  the  kind  of  Death,  threatened  to  our  first  Parents,  if  they  should  eat  of  the 

Forbidden  Fruit. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  observations  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  says, 
p.  7, ''  The  threatening  to  man,  in  case  of  transgression  was,  that  he  should 
surely  die.  Death  is  the  losin^  of  life.  Death  is  opposetl  to  life,  and  must  be 
understoofl  according  to  the  nalure  of  that  life,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now 
the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life 
God  s^ave  Adam,  when  he  created  him,  verse  7.  Any  thing  besides  this,  must 
be  pure  conjecture,  without  solid  foundation." 

To  this  1  would  say,  it  is  true,  dealh  is  opposed  to  life,  and  must  be  understood 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  whicli  it  is  opposed :  but  docs  it  therefore 
follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  lo>!s  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposed 
to  happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  but  can  we  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  nothing  Is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  loss  of 
joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  more  in  misery,  than  the  loss  or  absence  oi  happiness  ? 
And  if  it  be  so,  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam  can,  with  cei  tainty,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  given  to  Adam,  when  God  created  him  ;  I  think,  a  state 
>f  perfect,  perpetual  and  hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state 
dd'im  was  in,  when  God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocency,  in  the 
favor  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and  testimcBies  of  his  love : 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  right- 
eoiisness.  And  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signify- 
ing a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which  is  most  opposite 
iot  hut  life  and  state  Adam  wis  created  in,  is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  %vicked- 
ness,  and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displeasure  and  curse  ;  not 
excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction 
to  it. 

And  besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident,  than  any  thing  Dr.  Taylor 
says  on  this  head,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  death,  which  was  to  come  on  Adam,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  disc-bedience,  was  opposed  to  that  life,  which  he  would 
have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  in  case  he  had  not  sinned.  Obedience 
and  disobedience  are  contraries :  and  the  threatenings  and  promises,  that  are 
sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set  in  direct  opposition :  and  the  protnised  rewards  and 
*fireatened  punishinents,  are  what  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  oppa 
Sites      But  none  will  denv,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  Adam's  re  .vard 
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It  he  hail  persisted  in  obedience,  was  eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue 
justly,  that  the  death  which  stands  oppoaed  to  that  ///t(Dr.  Taylor  himself  being 
judge,  p.  120,  S  ,)  is  manifestly  eternal  death,  a  death  widely  different  from  the 
death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam,  for  his  persevering  obedience, 
was  to  have  had  everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  union  with 
his  Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favor,  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
conhrmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then  doubtless  the  death  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, which  stands  in  direct  ojiposition  to  this,  was  a  being  given  over 
everlasting  wickedness  and  misery,  in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  hit 
wrath. 

And  it  may  with  the  greatest  reason  be  supposed,  that  when  God  first  made 
mankind,  and  made  known  to  them  the  methods  of  his  moral  government  to- 
wards them,  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species  ;  and  let  him  know,  that  obedience  to  him  was  expected  as  his  duty  ; 
and  enforced  this  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  thieatened  punishment,  called  by 
the  name  of  death  ;  I  say,  we  may  with  the  greatest  reason  suppose  in  such  a 
case,  that  by  death  was  meant  the  same  death  which  God  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which  he  speaks  of  under 
that  name,  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  man,  and 
was  always  from  the  beginning  understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed,  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  a 
punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned  of  that  great  punishment,  ever 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  death  (in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to 
mankind  from  age  to  age),  as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind.  And 
it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which  was  mentioned  and 
threatened  on  that  occasion,  was  called  by  the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we 
must  not  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  thing,  but  something  infinitely  diverse, 
and  infinitely  more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  Scripture  ever  speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  God's 
saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  first  beginning  of  a  wri  ten  revelation, 
to  the  conclusion  of  it.  I  will  begin  with  the  New  Testament.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Rom.  vi.  23,  the  ivagps  of  sin  is  death,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us, 
p.  120.  S.,  that  "  this  means  eternal  death,  the  second  death,  a  death  widely  ilif- 
ferent  from  the  death  we  now  die."  The  same  apustle  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  in  Rom.  vii.  5,  and  chap.  viii.  13,  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  In  all  Avhich  places.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  the  apostle 
to  intend  eternal  death.*  And  when  the  Apostle  James  speaks  of  death  as  the 
proper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  sin.  Jam.  i.  15,  "  Sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death,"  it  is  manifest  that  our  author  supposes  eternal  destruc- 
tion to  be  meant.f  And  the  Apostle  John,  agreeable  to  Dr.  Taylor's  sense,  speaks 
of  the  second  death  as  that  which  sin  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at 
last.  Rev.  ii.  11,  xx.  6,  14,  and  xxi.  8.  In  the  same  sense  the  Apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  his  1st  epistle,  chap.  iii.  14,  "  We  know,  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren  :  he  that  hateth  his  brother, 
abideth  in  drath. 

In  the  same  manner  Christ  used  the  word  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
on  earth,  and   spake  concerning  the  punishment  and  issue  of  sin.     .John  -, 

•  See  p.  78.  Note  on  Rom.  vii.  5,  and  Note  on  verse  6.  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  Note  on  Rom.  vu.  8. 
+  By  corr.^.aring  what  he  says,  p.  126,  with  what  he  often  says  of  that  death  and  destruction  which 
IS  the  demerit  and  end  of  personal   sin  which  he  says  is  the  second  death,  or  eternal  deslructiun. 
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24,  "  He  that  heareth  my  woiJ,  and  believeth,  &c.,  hath  everlasting  hfe  ;  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life."     Where, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor'  own  way  of  arguing,  it  cannot  be  the  death  which  we 
n  )A-  die,  tliat  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eternal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition 
io  everlasting  life.     John  vi.  50,  "  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
iieaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."     Chap,  viii,  51,  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death." 
Chap.  xi.  26,  "  And  whosoever  liveth   and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not  mean  that  believers  shall  never  see 
te.nporal  tieath.     See  also  Matth.  x.  2S,  and  Luke  x.  28.     In  like  manner,  the 
word  was  commonly  used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  ot  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  rccoujpense  ol'  sin.     So,  abundantly  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 
Ezek.  iii.  18,  "  When  I  sa\  unto  the  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die."     In 
the  original    it  is.   Dying  thou   ^hdlt  die.      The    same  form   of   expression, 
which  God  used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.     We  have  the  <:ame  words  again, 
chap,  xxxiii.  18.  In  chap,  xviii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  To 
the  like  purpose  are  chap.  iii.  19,  20,  and  xviii.  4,  9,  13,  17 — 21,  24,  26,  28, 
chap,  xxxiii.  8,  9,  12,   14,    19.     And  that  temporal  death  is  not  meant  in  these 
places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  most  absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall 
not  die  the  death  spoken  of.     Chap,  xviii.  21,  He  shall  surely  live,  he  shall 
not  die.     So  verses  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  and  chap.  iii.  21.     And  it  is  evident  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.     Jer.  xxxi.  30,  Every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity.     And  the  same  death  is  spoken  of  by  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah.     Isai.  xi.  4,   With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  voicked. 
See  also  chap.  Ixvi.   16,  with  verse  24.     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  the  wise, 
and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaks  of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and 
recompense  of  sin,  using  the  word  only  in   this  sense.     Prov.  xi.  19,  As  right- 
eousness tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. 
So  chap.  v.  5,  6,  23,  vii.  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18,  x.  21,  xi.  19,  xiv.  12,  xv.  10,  xviii. 
21,  xix.    16,   xxi.   16,  and  xxiii.   13,  14.     In  these  places  he  cannot  mean 
temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks  of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wherein 
the  righteous  shall  certainly  be  distinguished   from  them;  as  in  Prov.  xii.  28, 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  lije,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  is  no  death. 
So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  2",  end  many  other  places.     But  we  find 
this  same  wise  man  observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to  good  and  bad. 
Eccl.  ii.  14,  15,  16,  viii.  14,  and  ix.  2, 3.     His  words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl. 
vii.  15,  "  There  is  a  just  man  that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness,  and  there  is  a 
wicked  man  that  prolongctfi  his  hfe  in  his  wickedness."     So  we  find  David,  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  uses  the  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  proper  wa«;es  and  issue  of  sin.     Psal.  xxxiv.   21,  "  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked."     He  speaks  of  it  as  a  certain  thing,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Surely 
thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  0  God.''     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein 
the  wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.     Psalm  Ixix.  28,  "  Let  them 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 
And  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  Books  of  Moses ; 
Ji  which  part  of  the  Scripture  it  is,  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  threatening 
jf  death  to  Adam.  When  death,  in  these  books,  is  spoken  of  as  the  proper  fruit, 
and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eternal  death.     So  Deut. 
XXX.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and 
evil."     Verse  19,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that 
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I  have  set  before  you  lift  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing."  The  life  that  if 
spoken  ol'  here,  is  doubtless  (he  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Levit.  xviii.  5.  "  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  ^vhic•h  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them."  This  (he  apostle  undcrs(ands  of  eternal  life,  as  is  plain  by  Rora. 
X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  12.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for  sin  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
meant  eternal  death,  is  what  1>.  Taylor  abundantly  declares.  So  in  his  Note 
on  Rom.  v.  20,  Par.  p.  291,  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,  sub- 
jecting those  who  were  under  it  to  death  for  eveiy  transgression  :  meaning  by 
dratk  eternal  deaths  These  are  his  words.  The  like  he  asserts  in  many  other 
places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place  now  mentioned,  /  have  set  before  thee  life 
and  death,  b/e.ssing  and  airsi)io,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessins;  and  cursing 
is  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such  solemnity,  in  the 
27th  and  2Sih  chapters,  wlure  we  have  the  ium  of  the  curses  in  those  last 
words  of  the  27th  chapter,  "  Cursed  is  every  one,  which  confirmeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  theui."  Which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatening 
of  eternal  death,  and  with  him  Dr.  Taylor  himself*  In  this  sense  also  Job  and 
his  friends  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end  of  sin,  who  lived  before  any 
written  revelation,  and  had  their  religion  and  their  phraseology  about  the  things 
of  religion  from  the  ancients. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection,  against  supposing  that  death 
was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  that  this  use 
of  the  word  is  figurative;  I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  history  contained  in 
these  three  chapters ;  as  when  it  is  said,  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  God  said, 
Let  there  be  a  hrmanent,  &c.,  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice. 
So  when  it  is  said,  God  called  the  light,  day  :  God  culled  the  firmament,  heaven, 
&c. :  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  as  though  he  had  been  weary,  and  then 
rested.  And  when  it  is  said,  They  heard  the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though 
the  Deity  had  two  feet,  and  took  steps  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Taylor  supposes, 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  "  Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  naked  ;''  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of  guilt  ;  page  12 
Which  sense  of  the  word  naked,  is  much  further  from  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  than  the  supposed  sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the 
promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman's  bruising  the  serpent^s  head,  while 
the  serpent  should  bi'uise  his  heel,  is  to  be  understood  of"  the  Messiah's  destroy- 
ing the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Devil,  and  receiving  some  slight  hurt 
from  him ;"  pages  15,  16.  Which  makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures,  vastly 
more  beside  the  common  use  of  words.  And  why  might  not  God  deliver 
threatenings  to  our  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions,  as  well  as  promises  ? 
Many  other  strong  figures  are  used  in  these  chapters. 

But  indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word  deaih,  or 
the  Hebrew  word  so  traiisla(ed,  if  used  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
sup[)osed,  (o  have  been  figurative  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  this 
word,  in  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and 
sensible  destruction,  thou.^h  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  words  in  our  language,  such  as 
heart,  sense,  discovery,  conception,  light,  and  many  others,  which  are  applied 
to  signify  external  things,  as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart  ; 
external  feeling,  called  sense;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye,  called  view  ;  the 
finding  of  a  thing  by  its  being  uncovered,  called  discovery  ;  the  first  beginning 

♦  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20     Par.  p.  291—299. 
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of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception  ;  and  the  rays  i)f  me  sun,  called 
light :  yet  these  words  do  as  truly  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more 
spiritual,  internal  nature,  as  those:  such  as  the  disposition,  allection,  percep- 
tion, and  thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the  soul. 
Common  use,  wiiich  governs  the  propriety  of  language,  makes  the  latter  things 
to  be  as  much  signified  by  those  words,  in  their  pioper  meaning,  as  the  former. 
It  is  especially  common  in  the  Hebrew,  and  1  suppose,  other  oriental  languages, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no  less  properly  and 
usually  signify  something  more  spiritual.  So  the  Hebrew  words  used  for  breath, 
have  such  a  double  signification  :  JVeshama  signifies  both  breath  and  the  sunl, 
and  the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former.  Ruach  is  used  for  breath  or  uiiid, 
but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit.  JVephesh  is  used  for  breath,  but  yet 
more  commonly  signifies  soul.  So  the  word  lebh,  heart,  no  less  properly  signi- 
fies the  soul,  especialjy  with  regai  d  to  the  will  and  affections,  than  that  part  of 
the  body  so  called.  The  word  shalom,  which  we  render  peace,  no  less  properly 
signifies  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement.  The  word  transla- 
ted life,  signifies  the  natural  hfe  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  sensible,  active  being,  and  the  latter  as  properly  as  the  former.  So  the 
word  death  signifies  destruction,  as  to  outward  sensibility,  activity  and  enjoyment ; 
but  it  has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is 
no  less  proper,  viz.,  perfect,  sensible,  hopeless  ruin  and  misery. 

It  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  properly  signifies 
only  the  loss  of  this  present  life  ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  else  was  meant  by 
that  death  which  was  threatened  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  appear  but  that  Adam,  who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  was  so  very  figurative,  could  understand,  that  relief  was  promised  as 
to  the  death  which  was  threatened  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes),  understood 
the  death  that  was  threatened  in  the  more  important  sense ;  especially  seeing 
temporal  death,  as  it  is  originally,  and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as 
changed  by  divine  grace,  an  introduction  or  entrance  into  that  gloomy,  dismal 
state  of  misery,  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  dark  and  awful  circumstances 
of  this  death,  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful  state  of  hope- 
less, sensible  ruin. 

As  to  that  objection  which  some  have  made,  that  the  phrase,  dying  thou  shalt 
die,  is  several  times  used  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  to  signify  temporal  death,  it 
can  be  of  no  force :  for  it  has  been  shown  already,  that  the  same  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more 
parallel  with  this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  argued  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  thing  intended,  from  its  being  expressed  in  such  a  manner.  For 
it  is  evident  that  such  repetitions  of  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no 
more  than  an  emphasis  upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  signify 
the  great  degree  of  a  thing,  the  importance  of  it,  or  the  certainty  of  it,  &c. 
When  we  would  signify  and  impress  these,  we  commonly  put  an  emphasis  on 
our  words :  instead  of  this,  the  Hebrews,  when  they  would  express  a  thing 
stronorly,  repeated  or  doubled  the  word,  the  more  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
hearer ;  as  may  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  repetition  in  the  threatening  to  Adam,  therefore,  only  implies  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  threatening.  But  God  may  denounce  either 
eternal  or  temporal  death  with  peremptoriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing  can 
certamly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thing  threatened,  because  it 
is  threatened  with  emphasis,  more  than  this,  that  the  threatening  is  much  to  be 
regarded.     Though  it  be  true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected 
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that  a  threatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  gieat  empnasis, 
such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  important,  and  to  be  regarded  above  all  others. 


SECTION    III. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether  there  he  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  which  should  leiitl  us  to  suppose  that  God,  in  his  constitution 
with  Adam,  dealt  with  mankin(i  in  general,  as  included  in  their  first  lather,  and  that 
the  threatening  of  death,  in  case  lie  should  e.at  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  reepect  not 
only  to  him,  but  his  posterity  ? 

Dk.  Taylok,  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  and 
giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  p.  7,  8,  concludes  thus  :  '*  Observe,  here  is  not 
oiie  word  relating  to  Adam's  posterity."  But  it  may  be  observed  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  word  that  we  have  an  account  of,  which  God 
ever  said  to  Adam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  manifestly  include  their  posterity  in 
the  meaning  and  design  of  it.  There  is  as  much  of  a  ivord  said  about  Adam's 
posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  Gen.  i.  28,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it ;"  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be 
included.  There  is  as  much  of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as 
in  those  words,  verse  29,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed — 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"  &c.  Even  when 
God  was  about  to  create  Adam,  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  had  not  respect 
only  to  Adam,  but  to  his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  26,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in  that  sentence,  Gen.  iii.  19,  "  Unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;"  and  which 
sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  including  Adam's  posterity ;  and 
what  is  much  more  remarkable  still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  of- 
ten speaks  of,  as  including  his  posterity  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  ?l  judicial 
sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  with  regard  to  Adam's  poster- 
ity, acting  the  part  of  a  Judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  at  the 
same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is  not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consequence  of  his  sin,  at  all  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  a  Father,  bestowing  a  ben  eft  of  the  highest  nature  upon  them.* 

But  I  shall  show  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely  charge,  or  mis- 
represent Dr.  Taylor.  He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in  chap.  iii.  19,  as  pro- 
nounced in  pursuance  of  the  threatening  in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words, 
pages  17,  18,  "  The  sentence  upon  man,  verses  17,  18,  19,  first  affects  the 
earth,  upon  which  he  was  to  subsist :  the  ground  should  be  incumbered  with 
many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome  ;  which  would  oblige 
the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard  labor,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop 
into  the  ground,  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into 
the  worUl,  and  man  became  mortal,!  according  to  the  threatening  in  the  former 

•  Page  27,  S. 

t  The  subsequent  part  of  the  quotation,  the  reader  will  «:>.  meet  with  in  the  thiid  edition  of  Dr.  Ta^ . 
lor,  but  ir.  the  second  of  1741. 
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chapter.''^  Now,  if  mfmkind  hecoraes  mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the 
threatening  in  the  lormer  chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  .n  the  former 
chapter,  Tliou  shall  die,  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam,  but  to  mankind,  and  in- 
cluded Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  express  in  it,  and  very  often 
so,  that  the  sentence  concerning  dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the 
dust,  did  include  Adam's  posterity.  So^  page  20,  speaking  there  of  that  sentence. 
*'  Observe  (says  he),  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected  to  the  afflic- 
tion and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents."Page  42, Note. 
But  yet  men  through  that  long  tract,  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  they 
must  be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  affirms  in  innumerable  other 
places,  some  of  whiih  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  threatening,  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says. 
according  lo  Ihc  Ihrealening,  extends  to  as  many  as  were  included  in  the  threat- 
ening, and  to  no  more.  If  the  sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  infinitely 
(as  it  were),  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
nor  were  ever  threatened  at  all  by  any  threatening  whatsoever,  then  certainly 
this  sentence  is  not  according  lo  the  Ihrealening,  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sen- 
tence be  according  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threaten- 
ing by  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  spoken  to  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and  spoken  in  the  second  person  singular, 
m  like  manner  with  the  threatening,  and  f'lunded  on  the  threatening,  and  ac- 
cordintr  to  the  threatening  :  and  if  we  find  the  sentence  includes  Adam's  pos- 
terity, then  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threatening ;  and  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam  as  the  public 
head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  another  respect  directly  contrary 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which  included  Adarri's  posterity,  was 
to  death,  as  a  punishment  to  that  posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a 
sentence  pronounced  in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  to  a  punishment.  Threat- 
enings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are  wont  to  threaten  othei-s 
with  favors  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  authoi^'s  admirers  should  stand  to  it,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with  bestowing  great  kindness  upon 
them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Taylor  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pro- 
nounced by  God  on  all  mankind  as  condemning  them,  speaks  of  it  as  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  judicially  pronounced,  or  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced  on 
all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Which  he 
affirms  in  multitudes  of  places.  In  p.  20,  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he 
there  says,  subjects  us,  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  to  afHiction  and  mortality, 
he  calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.  "The  judicial  act  of  condemnation 
^^says  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces,  and  turning  him  to  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken."  And  p.  28,  29,  Note,  "  In  all  the  Scripture  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  judgment  to  condemnation,  which 
came  upon  all  m"n,  and  that  is.  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19,  Dust  thou  art,'^  &c.  P.  40, 
speaking  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  all  men  are  brought  under  condemnation."  In 
p.  27,  28,  "  By  judgment,  jurf^men^  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
me, he  (Paul)  means  the  being  adjudged  to  the  forementioned  death;  he  means 
the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality,  pronounced  upon  mankind,  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  first  transgression.  And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  answereth  to,  and  is  in  eflfect  the  same  thing  with  being  dead" 
P.  30,  "  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  net 
of  God."     P.  31,  "  Being  made  sinners,  may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged^ 
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or  dmaemned  to  jeath.  For  the  Hebrew  word,  &c.,  signifies  to  make  one  a 
sinner  by  a  judicial  saitejice,  or  to  condemn"  P.  178,  Par.  on  Rom.  v.  19, 
"  lipon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience,  mankind  wereji/diciul/y  consti- 
ivtcd  siujurs  ;  that  is,  subjected  to  death,  by  the  sentence  of  God  ihn  judge." 
And  tliere  are  many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.  And  it  is 
prrtiy  remarkaiile,  that  in  p.  4S,  49,  immediately  after  citing  Prov.  xvii.  15, 
"  He  that  justifleth  the  wicked,  and  he  tlwt  condemneth  the  just,  are  both  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  ;"  and  when  he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  pu^ 
us  in  mind,  tliat  it  is  meant  of  a  judicial  act;  yet  in  the  very  next  words  he 
supjwses  that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes  that  Adam's 
posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  innocent.  His  words  are  these,  "  Fiom  all 
this  it  followt'th,  that  as  the  judgment,  that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion, is  death's  coming  upon  all  men  by  the  judicial  act  of  God,  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression  :  so,"  &c.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  p.  3,  4, 
7,  S.,  he  insists,  "  That  m  Scripture  no  action  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  COIsDEMNATlON,  but  the 
proper  act  and  deed  of  that  person."  And  yet  he  thus  continually  affirms,  that 
all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by  n  judicial  act  of  God  the  Judge,  even  to  con- 
demnation. slxmI  judiciallj/  constituted  sinners,  and  so  subjected  to  ?i  judicial  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin;  and  all  according  to  the 
threatening  denounced  to  Adam,  thou  sluilt  surely  die:  though  he  supposes 
Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly  as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  run  into  all  this  inconsistence,  only  through 
oversight  and  blundering ;  but  thtt  he  is  driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters 
in  his  evasion  of  that  noted  paragraph  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Romans ;  especially 
those  three  sentences,  ver.  16,  "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation." 
Ver.  18,  "  By  the  otfence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;" 
and  ver.  19,  "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  And  I 
am  also  sensible  of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.,  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would  have  had  no 
posterity  ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence  of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under 
the  threatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  should  think  fit  :  and  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment  to  condemna- 
tion, coming  upon  all  men.''*     But  this  is  trifling,  to  a  great  degree  :  for, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  failing  of  possible  existence,  are  entirely  different 
things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  such  thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would 
have  been  infinite  numbers  of  possible  beings,  which  would  have  failed  of  ex- 
istence, by  God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  not  to  bring  into  existence 
numberless  possible  woi'lds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabit- 
ants.    But  is  this  equivalent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  sufFier  death  ? 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  by  jidam's  sin,  the  possible  existence  of  his 
posterity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  judge, to  he  disposed  of  as  he  should  think  ft. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  any  sin  of  Adam's,  or  any  body's  else,  in  order  to  their 
being  brought  into  God's  hands  in  this  respect.  The  future  possible  existence 
of  all  created  beings,  is  in  God's  hands,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  any  sin. 
And  therefore  by  God's  sovereign  appointment,  infinite  numbers  of  possible  be- 
mgs,  without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other  sinning  being,  do  fail  of  their 
possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had  never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  but  that  irmumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity,  would 

•  Pages  90,  91,95. 
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have  failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal.  For  %vill  any  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  imagine,  that  God  would,  and  must  have  brouglit  into  existence  as  many  of 
his  posterity  as  ic  was  possible  should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  1  Or  that  in  "that 
cast,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity 
should  ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons,  who  now  actually  fall 
under  that  sentence  of  suffering  death,  and  returning  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  Scripture,  which  imply  the  actual  failing  of 
the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  ot 
many  more  than  ever  come  into  existence.  As  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel, 
the  possible  posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood ;  and  the  pos- 
sible posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  de- 
stroyed by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if  the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his 
posterity,  in  no  other  respect  than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of 
their  possible  existence,  then  these  instances  are  much  more  properly  a  fulfilment 
of  that  threatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  by  such  as  actually  come  into 
existence  ;  and  so  is  that  which  is  most  properly  the  judgment  to  condemnation, 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  proceeding  on  the  foot  of  that  threatening. 
But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  Scripture  ?  We  read  of  multi- 
tudes cut  off  for  their  personal  sins,  who  thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity. 
And  these  are  mentioned  as  God's  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of  God's 
condemnation  of  them  :  but  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God's  judicially 
proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible  posterity  ? 

4.  Dr.  Taylor,  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks  of  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  the  possible  existence  of  his  posterity 
fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgmevt  to  condemnation  coming  i/po)i  all  men. 
But  herein  he  is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  afifirms  in  a  place 
forecited,  that  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  condemnation 
coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third  of  Genesis,  concerning 
man's  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to  him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  deliv- 
ered to  Adam,  could  not  be  the  ground  of  that  sentence;  for  he  greatly  insists 
upon  it,  that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  before  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, that  this  law  at  that  time  was  not  in  being,  had  no  existence  to  have 
any  such  influence,  as  might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  that  therefore 
this  sentence  was  introduced  entirely  on  another  foot,  viz.,  on  the  foot  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged,  and 
particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 220,  S.  So  that  this  sentence  could  not, 
according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of  that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  sup- 
poses ;  for  it  never  stood  upon  that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment 
of  condemnation  under  ant/  such  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  under  circum- 
stances under  which  it  never  existed. 

5.  If  it  be  as  our  author  supposes,  that  the  sentence  of  death  on  all  men 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condemnation  by  this  means,  viz.,  that 
the  threatening  to  Adam  was  in  some  respects  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also 
comes  under  the  notion  of  a  punishment :  for  threatenings  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments  ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemnation  to  the  thing 
threatened,  must  be  to  punishment ;  and  the  thing  condemned  to,  must  have  as 
much  the  notion  of  a  punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment 
to  condemnation.  But  this,  Dr.  Taylor  wholly  denies  :  he  denies  that  the  death 
sentenced  to,  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all,  but  insists  that  it  comes  only  as 
a  favor  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected, 
not  as  guilty,  but  wholly  innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its 
coming  under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect  whatso- 
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ever.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  existence  of  Adam  s  posterit)' 
comes  under  <he  tlireatening  of  the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  de.ith.  bv  this 
sentence,  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least  negatively  so  ;  as  it  is  a 
privation  of  good  :  for  he  manifestly  speaks  of  a  nonexistence  as  a  negative 
evil.  Hut  herein  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself:  for  he  continually  insists,  that 
mankind  are  subjected  to  ileath  only  as  a  hemjit,  as  has  been  before  shown.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  mankind  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any 
cessation  of  existence,  as  any  cessation  or  even  diminution  of  good  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more  happy  existence,  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  or  salvo  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  is  so  far  from  helping  the  matter, 
or  salving  the  inconsistence,  that  it  increases  it. 

And  that  the  constitution  or  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed, 
which  was  given  to  Adam,  was  to  him  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity 
as  included  in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  assertions, 
and  the  plain  and  full  declarations  of  the  apostle,  in  the  fifth  of  Romans  (of 
which  more  afterwards),  which  drove  Dr.  Taylor  into  such  gross  inconsistencies  : 
hut  the  account  given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  directly  and  inevita- 
oly  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  19,  Unto  dust  thou  shall  return,  be  not  of 
equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of 
the  main  curse  of  the  law  therein  denounced  ;  for,  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before  given  : 
yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that  threatening,  being  to  some- 
thing that  was  included  in  it.  The  words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the 
same  person,  with  the  words  of  the  threatening,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of  his  posterity  :  and  yet 
it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence,  as  well  as  all  circumstances,  that  his 
posterity  were  included  in  the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confessed  on  all 
hands.  And  as  the  words  M'ere  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  displeased  with,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned,  viz.  sin ;  and  as  the  sentence  to  him  and  his  posterity 
was  but  one,  dooming  to  the  same  suffering,  under  the  same  circi'mstances,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once,  and  imme- 
diately to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to 
both  ;  and  not  as  Dr.  Taylor  suggests,  p.  67,  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment 
to  Adam,  but  a  mere  promise  of  favor  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that  God  meant  the  thing 
denounced  in  this  sentence,  as  a  favor  both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to 
his  posterity,  or  mankind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
ihat  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favor.  And  therefore  one  would  have  thought 
the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered,  with  manifestations  and  appearances  of 
favor,  and  not  of  anger.  How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 
favor,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  denunciation  ?  How 
could  he  think,  that  God  would  go  about  to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself 
with  garments  of  vengeance,  using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  hcinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword ; 
Vihen  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  testimonies  of  favor,  than  he  had  before 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises 
of  great  blessings?  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam  must  be  under 

«  Pages  25, 45,  46,  iS 
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stood  thus :  "  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wickedly,  hast  hearkened  unto  tke 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in  thy 
state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  following  great  favors : 
Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake,"  &c.  And  thus  Adam  must  understand 
what  was  said,  unless  any  will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blas- 
phemous) that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure,  to  deceive 
Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he  intended,  and  lead  him 
to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evil  on  his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, implying  the  most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly 
innocent  creatures.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  what  God 
said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us  the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that 
God  was  now  testifying  displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he- 
was  pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for  that  sin  which 
he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubtless  undei-stood,  tha' 
God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well  as  himself,  though  God  spake  wholly 
in  the  second  person  singular,  "  Because  thou  hast  eaten — In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat — Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return."  But  he  had  as  much  reason  to  under- 
stand God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he  directed  his  speech  to 
him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening.  Thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence 
plainly  refers  to  the  threatening,  and  results  from  it.  The  threatening  says,  // 
thou  eat  thou  shalt  die :  the  sentence  says.  Because  thou  hast  eaten,  thou  shalt  die. 
And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account,  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affair 
would  be  thus  understood  by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  in  those  days :  the  history  he  gives  us  of  the  origin  of  things, 
abounds  with  it.  Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to  the  first  of  the  kind,  or  heads 
of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not  only  used  in  almost  every 
thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very 
birds  and  fishes,  Gen.  i.  22  ;  and  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen 
ix.,  and  to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.  So  in 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  which  God  directed  his  speech  to  him,  and 
spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to  time,  but  meant  chiefly  his 
posterity  :  "To  thee  will  I  give  this  land.  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  &c.  &c.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person, 
but  meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity,  Gen  xvi.  12.  and  xvii.  20.  And  so  in  what 
Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob, in  his  blessing;  in  which  he  spake  to  them  in  the 
second  person  singular,  but  meant  chiefly  their  posterit)-.  And  so  for  the  most 
part  in  the  promises  made  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  in  Jacob's  blessing  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  of  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  ot  one  or  two  things  further,  showing  that  Adam's 
posterity  were  included  in  God'.^*  establishment  with  him,  and  the  threatening 
denounced  for  his  sin  ;  and  thai  the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sin,  are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  cujse  on  the  ground  ;  which,  if  it  be  any  curse  at  all, 
comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with  himself.  And  if  it  be  a  curse,  then 
against  whomsoever  it  is  designed  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  comes 
as  a  punishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence  of 
that  sentence. 

Dr.  Taylor,  page  19,  says,  "  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground,  but 
no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  And  in  pages  45,  46,  iS'.,  he  insists 
that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not  the  man ;  just  as  though  a  curse 
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co.ild  terminate  on  lifeless,  senseless  earth  !  To  un  lerstand  this  curse  otherwise 
than  as  terminating  ujwn  mr-n  through  the  ground,  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  The  ground  shall  he  punished  and  shall  be  miserable 
for  thy  sake  Our  author  interprets  the  curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  beino-  in- 
cumbered with  noxious  weeils ;  but  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  curse  on 
the  ground,  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  ot 
such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  would  not  have  been  noxious,  but  useful  to 
them  ?  It  is  said,  Deut.  xxviii.  17,  "  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  store  ;' 
and  would  he  not  be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  say,  "  Here 
is  a  curse  upon  the  basket,  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  the  owner ;  and 
therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon  it  as  any  punishment  upon  him, 
or  any  testimony  of  Goil's  displeasure  towards  him."  How  plain  is  it,  that 
when  lifeless  things,  which  are  not  capable  of  either  benefit  or  suffering,  are 
said  to  be  cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings,  that  use  or  possess 
these  things  or  have  connection  with  them,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  these 
sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in  the  other,  or  with  respect  to  them  !  In 
Exod.  xxiii.  25,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water."  And  I 
suppose,  never  any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  subtilty  in  distin- 
guishing, as  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the  water,  which 
went  into  the  possessors'  mouths,  but  no  blessing  on  them."  To  make  such  a 
distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse  God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in 
iome  respects  be  more  unreasonable,  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  the 
matter,  declaring  that  it  was  ybr  ma?j'^  sake,  expressly  referring  this  curse  to 
him,  as  being  with  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  guilt,  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it,  "  In  sorrow  '•bait  thou 
eat  of  it.  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.''^  So  that  God's  own 
words  tell  us  where  the  curse  terminates.  The  words  are  parallel  with  those 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  16,  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit,  "  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  m 
the  field,"  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronoun- ,ed  under  no  notion  of  any  curse  or 
punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration 
in  the  ground,  that  should  be  for  the  better,  as  to  them  ;  that  instead  of  the 
sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruits  of  par  idise,  it  might  produce  wholesome 
fruits,  more  for  the  health  of  the  soul  ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  excellent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death  ;  I  say,  if  what  was  pronounced  was  under 
this  notion,  then  it  was  a  blessing  on  the  ground,  and  not  a  curse  ;  and  it  might 
more  properly  have  been  said,  "  Blessed  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake.  I 
will  make  a  happy  change  of  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit  for  a  crea- 
ture so  infirm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  temptation,  as  thou  art." 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  this  curse,  God  had  as 
much  respect  to  Adam's  posterity,  as  to  himself:  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
his  pious  posterity  before  the  flood  ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Noah,  says.  Gen.  v.  29,  "  And  he  called  his  name  JVoah,  saying.  This  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.'' 

Another  thing  which  argues,  that  Adam's  posterity  were  included  in  the 
threatening  of  death,  and  that  our  first  parents  understood,  when  fallen,  that  the 
tempter,  in  persuading  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  pun- 
ishment and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured  it,  is 
Adam's  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name,  Eve,  or  Life,  on  the  prom- 
ise or  intimation  of  the  disappointment  and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that 
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matter,  by  her  seed,  which  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby  delivering 
them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent  had  brought  upon  them. 
Those  that  should  be  thus  delivered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  tk.-i  living  ; 
and  because  he  observed,  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance  and  I'.'^e  were 
to  be  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remarks  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  all  livinf,  and  thereupon  gives  her  a  new  name,  calls  her  Chavah,  life, 
Gen.  iii.  2a 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  this  is  the  occasion  of  Adam's  giving 
his  wife  her  new  name.     This  was  her  new  honor,  and  the  greatest  honor,  at 
least  in  her  present  state,  that  the  Redesmer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.     New 
names  were  wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person's  peculiar  hon- 
or.    So  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Israel. 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,*  that  they  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  ai-e  called  the 
livers,  m  tmvit.;,  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  the  IJving,  or  they  that  live.     So  we  find  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  righteous  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  living,  Psalm  Ixix. 
28  "  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written  with 
the  rio-hteous."     If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the  mother  of  dl  living, 
was  oi.ly  her  beino-  the  mother  of  mankind,  and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon 
that  account ;  it  were  muc.h  the  most  likely  that  he  would  have  given  her  this 
name  at  first,  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing,  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,'"  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind  in 
a  state  of  immortality,  living  indeed,  living,  and  never  dying.     But  that  Adam 
should  at  that  time  give  her  only  the  name  of  Isha,  and  then  immediately  on 
that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence  of  death,  with  all 
then-  posterity,  having  now  a  new,  awful  prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of 
nothincr   but 'a  dying  race,  all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust, 
throuo-h  her  folly  ;  I  say,  that  immediately  on  this,  he  should  change  her  name 
into  life,  callino-  her  now  the  mother  of  all  living,  is  perfectly  unaccountable. 
Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  her  being  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  or 
her  relation  as  a  mother,  which  she  stood  in  to  her  posterity,  but  the  quality  of 
those  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of,  which  was  the  thing  Adam  had  in  view,  in 
pivino-  his  wife  this  new  name  ,  as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies 
life.  °And  if  it  had  been  only  a  natural  fiid  mortal  life  which  he  had  in  view, 
this  was  nothing  distinguishing  of  her  posterity  from  the  brutes  ;  for  the  vei^' 
same  name  of  living  ones,  or  living  things,  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Book  of  Genesis  to  them  ;  as  in  chap.  i.  21,  24,  28,  ii.  19,  vi.  19,  vii.  23,  viii. 
1,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Bible.     And  besides,  if  by  life  the  quality  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  her  from 
Adam  ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother  of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  fa- 
rher  of  all  livino- ;  and  she  could  no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
(if   on  any  such  account,  than  he  ;    but   names  are  given  for  distinction. 
Doubtless  Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishincr  concerning  her,  that 
occasioned  his  crivins:  her  this  new  name.     And  I  think  it  is  exceeding  natura! 
to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had  given  her  her  first  name  from  the  manner  of  her 
creation    so  he  o-ave  her  her  new  name  from  redemption,  and   as  it  were, 
new  creation,  through  the  Redeemer,  of  her  seed  ;  and  that  he  should  give  her 
this  name  from  that  which  comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God 
had  pronounced  on  him  and  the  earth,  £s  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen.  v.  29 
•  Saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  ou; 

*  Note  annexed  to  5  287- 
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hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  au'sed."  AcuAdingly  he 
gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her  fust  creation,  but  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed.     See  Gen.  iii.  15 — 20. 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam's  giving  his  wife  this 
name,  on  the  intimation  Avhich  God  had  given,  that  Satan  should  by  her  seed 
be  overthrown  and  disappointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design,  in  that  deed  of  his 
which  God  then  spake  of,  viz.,  his  tempting  the  woman.  Adam  infers  from 
it,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  whom  he  calls  Uie  living; 
they  should  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent, 
and  from  that  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect  to  them,  disappoint- 
ed and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  how  is  any  death  or  ruin,  or  indeed  any 
calamity  at  aH,  brought  upon  their  posterity  by  Satan's  malice  in  that  tempta- 
tion, if  instead  of  that,  all  the  death  and  sorrow  that  was  consequent,  was  the 
fruit  of  God's  fatherly  love,  and  not  Satan's  malice,  and  was  an  instance  of 
God's  free  and  sovereign  favor,  such  favor  as  Satan  could  not  possibly  foresee  ? 
And  if  multitudes  of  Eve's  posterity  are  saved,  from  either  spiritual  or  temporal 
death,  by  a  Redeemer,  of  her  seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's 
design  in  tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  any  such  thing  in 
view,  as  the  death  of  Adam's  and  Eve's  posterity,  by  te^npting  them  to  sin,  or 
any  expectation  that  their  death  would  be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew 
that  they  were  included  in  the  threatening  ? 

Some  have  objected  against  Adam's  posterity's  being  included  in  the  threat- 
ening delivered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself  was  inconsistent  with  his 
having  any  posterity  ;  it  being  that  he  should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned. 

To  this  I  an5;wer,  that  the  threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having 
posterity,  on  two  accounts. 

Those  words,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatestthereof  thou  sh alt  surely  die,"  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among  the  Hebrews,  do  not  signify  im- 
mediate death,  or  that  the  execution  shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commission  of  the  fact  ;  nor  did  God,  by  those  words,  limit  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  threatened  punishment,  but  that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleas- 
ure. Such  a  phrase,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  no 
more  than  these  two  things  : 

1.  A  real  connection  between  the  sin  and  the  punishment.  So  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
12,  13,  "The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  iii  the  day  of 
his  transgression.  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  there- 
by ill  the  day  that  he  turneth  from  his  wickedness  ;  neither  shall  the  righteous 
be  able  to  live  in  the  day  that  he  sinneth  ;  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, he  shall  die  for  it."  Here  it  is  said,  *hat  in  the  day  he  sinneth,  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  live,  but  he  shall  die  ;  not  signifying  the  time  when  death  shall 
be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  his  sin  and  death  ;  such  a 
connection  as  in  our  present  common  use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb 
of  time,  when  ;  asif  one  should  say,  "  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  long 
as  a  man  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  live  ;  but  uhen  he  turns 
rebel,  he  must  die :"  not  signifying  the  hour,  day  or  month  in  which  he  must 
DC  executed,  but  only  the  connection  between  his  crime  and  death. 

2.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an  expression,  is,  that 
Adam  should  be  exposed  to  death  for  one  transgression,  without  waiting  on 
him  to  tiy  him  the  second  time.  If  he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately 
fall  under  condemnation,  though  afterwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  sti  ictly.  In 
this  respect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  force  with  those  words  of  Solomon 
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to  Shirnei,  1  Kings  u,  37,  "  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shalt  know  for  certain,  that  thou  "hal* 
iun/i/  die."  Not  meaning  that  he  should  certainly  be  executed  on  that  ua>, 
bat  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable  to  death  lor  the  first  offence,  and  that  he 
:?houl(l  not  have  another  trial  to  see  whether  he  would  go  over  the  brook  Kidron 
a  second  time. 

And  then  besides: 

IL  h'  the  words  had  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that  very  day,  within 
twenty- four  or  twelve  hours,  or  that  moment  that  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by 
no  means  follow,  that  God  obliged  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  in  its 
utmost  extent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  great  part  executed  immediate- 
ly :  he  then  died  spiritually :  he  lost  his  innocence  and  original  righteousness, 
and  the  favor  of  God  ;  a  dismal  alteration  was  made  in  his  soul,  by  the  loss  of 
that  holy,  divine  principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very  day,  becoming  corrupt,  miser- 
able and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a  spiritual  death 
was  one  great  thing  implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made 
in  his  body  a^d  external  state,  was  the  beginning  of  temporal  death.  Grievous, 
external  calamity  is  called  by  the  name  of  death  in  Scripture  ;  Exod.  x.  17,  "  En- 
treat the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  this  death.''  Not  only  was  Adam's  soul 
ruined  that  day,  but  his  body  was  ruined :  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigor,  and  be- 
came a  poor,  duiU,  decaying,  dying  thing.  And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that 
day  undone  m  a  more  dreadful  sense  :  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the  language  of  Scripture, 
he  is  d-iad,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  condemnation  to  death  ;  even  «s  our  author  often 
explains  this  language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  Scripture  language, 
he  that  believes  in  Christ,  immediately  receives  life.  He  passes  at  that  time  from 
death  to  life,  and  thenceforward  (to  use  the  x\postle  John's  phrase)  "  has  eternal 
liiie  abithng  in  him."  But  yet  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal  I'fe  in  its  highest  com- 
pletion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it,  and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at 
death  ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  complete  fulness  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately  executed  in  a  degree  ; 
but  their  full  punishment  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  God's  threatening  to  Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at 
once,  nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  The  law 
or  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  determined  that  if  he  sinned, 
and  had  posterity,  he  and  they  should  die  ;  but  there  was  no  constitution  determin- 
ing concerning  the  actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case  ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how^  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.  All  these  things  God  had  re- 
served in  his  own  power :  the  law  and  its  sanction  intermeddled  not  with  the 
matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of  that  objection  of 
Dr.  Taylor's,  against  Adam's  being  supposed  to  be  a  federal  head  for  his  posterity, 
that  it  gives  him  greater  honor  than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterit) 
would  have  had  eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are  saved  by  Christ.* 
I  think  a  veiy  little  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  merits  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those  that 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness  by  his  merits,  but  are 

•  Page  120,  (Sec,  & 
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saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immense 
guilt,  pollution  and  misery,  by  personal  sins  ;  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  happy 
state,  as  it  were  through  infuiite  obstacles,  and  are  exalted  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  dignity,  felicity  and  glory,  than  would  have  been  due  for  Adam's  obe- 
dience, for  aught  I  know,  many  thousand  times  so  great.  And  there  is  enough 
m  the  gospel  dispensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  meiits 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  great  the  number  will  be,  that  shall 
actually  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  race, 
considering  the  vast  success  of  the  gospel,  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extraor- 
dinary and  glorious  season,  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honor  of 
these  two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  proposed  to  each  for 
his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good  actually  obtained,  and  also  the  man- 
ner of  obtaining.  Christ  obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper 
merit  of  condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  with  Adam,  if  he  had  obeyed. 

I  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible,  of  our  first  parents,  and  God's  dealings  with  them,  the  con- 
stitution he  established  with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And 
Dn  the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently  speaks  to 
Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly,  if  we  consider  how  plainly  and  un- 
deniably his  posterity  are  inclutled  in  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam 
after  his  fall,  founded  on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  de* 
nounced  on  the  ground  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  and  his  posterity's  sorrow  :  and 
also  consider  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  his  giving  his  wife  the  new  name 
of  Eve,  and  his  meaning  in  it,  and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and 
imiversal  events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  thei.'  posterity 
from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  I  cannot  but  think,  it 
must  p.ppear  to  every  impartial  person,  that  Moses'  account  does,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  lead  all  mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  under-stand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a  public  person,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  human  species,  and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  included 
in  him  :  and  that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  written  revelation,  to  exhibit  to  our  view^  the  origin  of  the  present,  sinful, 
miserable  state  of  mankind,  that  we  might  see  what  that  was,  which  first  gave 
occasion  for  all  those  consequent,  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament :  and  that  these  things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully 
pointed  forth,  but  delivered  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  natur- 
ally exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 

And  by  what  follows  in  this  discourse,  we  may  have,  in  some  measure,  op- 
portunity to  see  how  other  things  in  the  Holy  Scripture  agree  with  what  has  beec 
now  observed  from  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Observations  on  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Original  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wickedness  being  often  spoken 
"fin  Scripture,  as  a  i\{mghel(mging  to  the  race  of  manJdnd,  and  as  if  it  were,  a 
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property  of  the  species.  So  in  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3,  '' '^he  Lord  looked  down  froui 
heaven  upon  the  childnn  of  men,  to  see  if  tliere  \v^>re  any  that  did  understand 
and  Seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  together  become  lilthy  : 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one."  The  like  we  nave  again,  Psal. 
liii.  2,  3.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.  104,  105,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this 
of  e\-ery  individual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous  ;  ver.  5,  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.'^  But  how 
little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose !  For  who  ever  supposed,  that  no  un- 
righteous men  were  ever  changed  by  divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  right- 
eous ?  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of 
men,  born  of  the  corrupt  race ;  and  not  as  born  of  God,  whereby  they  come  to 
be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  The  Apostle 
Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii.  10,  11,  12,  to  prove  the  universal  corruption 
of  mankind  ;  but  yet  in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  these  same  persons  here 
spoken  of  as  wicked,  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and  grace 
of  God. 

So  wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  a  thing 
that  belongs  to  men,  as  of  the  human  race,  as  sons  of  men.  Thus  in  Psal.  iv.  2, 
"  0  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long 
will  ye  love  vanity  ?"  &c.  Psal.  Ivii.  4,  "  I  lie  among  them  that  arc  set  on  fire. 
everi  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  theii  tongue  ?» 
sharp  sword."  Psal.  Iviii.  1,  2,  "  Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness.  0  congre- 
gation ?  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of  men  /  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work 
wickedness  ;  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth."  Our  au- 
thor, mentioning  these  places,  says,  p.  105,  Note,  "  There  was  a  strong  part) 
in  Israel  disaffected  to  David's  person  and  government,  and  sometimes  hv'^  chnosetl 
to  denote  them  by  the  sons  or  children  of  men."  But  it  would  have  been  worll 
his  while  to  have  inquired,  Why  the  Psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the  wick- 
edest and  worse  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  1  Why  he  should  choose  tbas  tt 
disgrace  the  human  race,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men  most  properly 
belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character,  and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men 
even  every  one  of  them,  were  of  such  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good ; 
no,  not  one  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  sons  of  men,  and  ranked  with  that  noble  race  of  beings,  who  are 
born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent !  It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural 
neason,  why  he  chooseth  to  call  the  wicked,  sons  of  men,  as  a  proper  name  for 
them,  that  by  being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of  mankind, 
they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  Psalmist  himself  leads  us  to  this  very 
reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  at  the  beginning  :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of 
men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your 
hands.  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,"  &.C.,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8,  "  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and 
strange  ;  but  as  for  the  pure,  his  work  is  right."  He  that  is  perverse  in  his 
walk,  is  here  called  by  the  name  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure :  which 
I  think  is  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pui'e,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange  in  their  ways,  therein 
depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all  mar.kind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  contrary  ;  that  depravity  and  perverseness  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by  an  after-work,  by 
which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollution,  and  distinguished  from  man- 
kind in  general ;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv. 
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4,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  were  not  defiled,  but  were  pure,anc 
followed  the  Lamb  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 
To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said,  "  Cuised  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  ?»</«."  And  in  ver.  9,  this  reason  is  given,  "  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  ;  who  can  know  it  ?"  \\  hat 
heart  is  tliis  so  wicked  and  deceitful  ?  V\  hy,  evidently  the  heart  of  him,  whom, 
it  was  said  be/ore,  wc  must  7tot  trust  ;  and  that  is  7/m?j,  It  alters  not  the  case, 
as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  here  spoken 
of,  be  its  deceitfulness;  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  others.  So  Eccl.  ix.  3,  "  Mad- 
ness is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  while  they  live."  And  those  words  of 
(Jhrisi  to  Peter,  Matlh.  xvi.  23,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savorest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men.''^  Signifying 
plainly,  tliat  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  opposite  to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine, 
is  what  properly  belongs  to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  sup- 
posed in  that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For  where- 
as there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  .<"' 
And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7,  "  But  they  \ike.men,  have  transgressed  the  covenant." 
To  these  places  may  be  added  Matth.  vii.  11,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts."  Jam.  iv.  5,  *'  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scriptme  saith  in  vain, 
The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us,  lusteth  to  envy  ?''  1  Pet.  iv.  2,  "  That  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  oime7i,  but  to  the  will  of  God." 
Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  xv.  16,  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water?"     Of  which  more  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  things,  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  ? 
How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  descriptions,  all  over  the  Bible,  of 
man,  and  the  sons  of  men  !  Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil, 
carnal,  perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by  nature  as 
perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to  evil,  as  Adam  was  the  first 
moment  of  his  creation,  all  made  right,  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand, 
Eccl.  vii.  29  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  7nan  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the  way  of  man  is 
innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  savors  true  viiiue  and  wisdom,  savors  the 
things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and  why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said.  The 
Lord  looked  dow^ifrom  heaven  on  the  S07is  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand,  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  u-ere  all  right,  altogether  pure^ 
there  was  nojie  inclined  to  do  wicked7iess,  7io  not  07ie? 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those  which  represent  wick- 
edness as  what  properly  belongs  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  who  are  other- 
wise, are  saved  from  the  world,  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vu.  7,  "  The 
world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil."  Chap.  viii.  23,  "  Ye  are  of  this  world :  I  am  not  of  this 
world."  Chap.  xiv.  17,  "  The  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ; 
because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him."  Chap. 
XV.  18,  19,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  :  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  wo7id 
hateth  you."  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  "  These  are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth — redeemed  from  among  men."  John  xvii.  9,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me."  Ver.  14,  "  I  have  given  them  thy 
word  ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  1  John  iii.  13,  "  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the 
world  hate  you."     Chap.  iv.  5,  "  They  are  of  thi  world,  therefore  speak  they  of 
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liie  worldf  and  the  world  heare.h  them."  Chap.  v.  19,  "  We  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  v^orld  heth  in  wickedness."  It  is  evident,  that  in  these  places,  by 
the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind;  not  the  habitation,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants :  for  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as  loving,  hating,  doing  evil  works,  speak' 
ing,  hearing,  &-c. 

It  shows  the  same  thing,  that  wickedness  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  man's 
own,  .n  contradistinction  from  virtue  and  holiness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often 
called  their  own  heart's  hists,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking 
in  their  own  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination  of  their  ovm 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  according  to  their  own  devices,  &c. 
These  things  denote  wickedness  to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  char- 
acter and  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state :  as,  when  Christ  would 
represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  tlie  very  nature  of  the  devil 
M  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it  thus,  John  viii.  44,  "  When  he  speaketh  a 
^'?,  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it." 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state, 
may  be  argued  from  those  places  which  speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in 
tieir  childhoud,  ov  from  their  childhood.  So,  that  in  Prov.  xxii.  15,  "  Foolish- 
ness is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this  book 
continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wickedness  :  and  that  this  is 
what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words  themselves  do  show  :  for  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection is  proper  to  drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  than  that  which  is  of  a 
moral  nature.  The  word  rendered  hound,  signifies,  as  is  observed  in  PooVs  Sy- 
nopsis, a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is  used  in  chap.  vi.  21,  "  Bind 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart."  And  chap.  vii.  3,  "  Bind  them  upon  thy 
fingers,  write  them  upon  ihe  table  of  thine  heart."  To  the  like  purpose  is 
chap.  iii.  3,  and  Deut.  xi.  18,  v/here  this  word  is  used.  The  same  verb  is  used, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1,  '•  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  (or  bound)  to  the  soul  of  David, 
and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul."  But  how  comes  wickedness  to  be 
fio  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in  the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there 
naturally  ?  They  having  had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  cus- 
tom in  actual  wickedness,  as  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  viii.  21,  "For  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  e\\\fro7n  his  youth."  It  alters  not  the  case, 
whether  it  be  translatedybr  or  though  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth,  as  Dr.  Taylor  would  have  it ;  still  the  words  suppose  it  to  be  so  as 
is  said.  The  word  translated  youth ,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  age 
of  man,  which  commences  from  the  beginning  of  life.  The  word,  in  its  deriva- 
tion, has  reference  to  the  birth  oi-  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  from  JVa^nar, 
which  signifies  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its  seed: 
the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a  tree's  yielding  fruit,  or 
1  plant's  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word  here  translated  yo?/M,  comprehends 
not  only  what  we  in  English  most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  alsc 
childhood  and  infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.  A  word 
of  the  same  root  is  used  to  signify  a  young  child,  or  a  little  child,  in  the  follow- 
ing places;  1  Sam.  1.  24,  25,  27 ;  1  Kings  iii.  7,  and  xi.  17  ;  2  Kings  ii.  23  ; 
Job  xxxiii.  25;  Prov.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  13,  and  xxix.  21;  Isai.  x.  19,  xi.  6,  and 
Ix^'.  20  ;  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant,  in  Exod.  ii. 
6,  and  x.  9  ;  Judg.  xiii.  5,  7,  8,  24  ;  1  Sam.  i.  22,  and  iv  21 ;  2  Kings  v.  14; 
Isai.  vii.  16,  and  viii.  4. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  p.   124,  Note,  that  he  •'•  ciiiceives,  from  thz  youth,  is  a 
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phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of  a  thing."  But  if  by  long  du- 
ration he  means  any  thing  else  than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.,  from  the 
beginning  of  life,  he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so  ;  neither  has  what  he  offers, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  mentions,  of  their  meani*ng  any  thing- 
else  than  what  is  most  literally  signified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  sug- 
gests is  not  the  ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews :  but 
that  thereby  is  meant  from  the  beginning,  or  early  time  of  life,  or  existence ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  used,  as  in  this  place  in  the  8th  of  Genesis.  1  Sara.  xii.  2,  "  I  am  old,  and 
gray  headed  — and  I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day  ;" 
where  tlie  original  word  is  the  same.  Psal,  Ixxi.  5,6, "  Thou  art  my  ixnsi  from 
my  youth :  by  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels."  Ver.  17,  18,  "  0  God,  thou  hast  taught 
me  from  my  youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works  :  now 
also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray  headed,  forsake  me  not."  Psal.  cxxix.  1,  2, 
"  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from.  7ny  youth,  may  Israel  now  say : 
many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  froiii  my  youth  ;  yet  they  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  me."  Isai.  xlvii  32,  "  Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sor- 
ceries, wherein  thou  hast  labored, yVom  thy  youth.'^  So  ver.  15,  and  2  Sam. 
xix.  7,  "  That  will  be  worse  unto  thee,  than  all  the  evil  that  befel  thee,yrom 
thy  youth  until  now."  Jer.  iii.  24,  25,  "  Shame  hath  devoured  the  labor  of  our 
fathers,  from  our  youth.  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  Godfwn  our 
youth,  even  to  this  day."  S^o  Gen.  xlvi.  34;  Job  xxxi.  18;  Jer.  xxxii.  30,  and 
xlviii.  1 1  ;  Ezek.  iv,  14  ;  Zech.  xiii.  5. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  heen  from  youth,  or  the  first  part  of 
existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as  including  that  first  time  of  existence. 
So,  Josh,  vi,  21,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  all,  from  the  young  to  the  old"  (so 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew),  i.  e.  including  both.   So  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  Esther  iii.  13. 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  Scripture,  as  being  of  a  wicked  heart 
from  their  youth,  so  in  other  places  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  thus  from  the 
worah.  Psal.  Iviii.  3,  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womh  :  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born,  speaking  lies."  It  is  observable,  that  the  Psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  sons  of  men  :  For,  these 
are  the  preceding  words :  "  Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  0  ye  sons  of  men  ?  Yea,  in 
heart  ye  work  wickedness."  (A  phrase  of  the  like  import  with  that  in  Gen.  viii. 
21.  The  imagination,  or  operation,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered,  of  his 
heart  is  evil.)  Then  it  follows,  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  &c. 
The  next  verse  is,  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably, as  the  very  nature  of  a  serpent  is  poison  :  serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  world  :  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  genera- 
tion. Dr.  Taylor,  p.  134,  135,  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural  fig- 
urative way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  signifying 
early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other,  to  speak  of  it  as  beingyrom  the 
womb."  And  as  a  probable  instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1, 
"  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ;  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother  he 
made  mention  of  my  name."  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order  to  seeing  this  to  be 
either  evident  or  probable,  a  man  must  have  eyes  peculiarly  affected.  I  humbly 
Gonceive  that  such  phrases  as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  the 
itrophetf  am  the  womb,  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he  supposes ; 
but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence,  and  are  manifestly  of  hke  sig- 
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nification  with  that  which  is  said  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  5, "  Before  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee  :  before  thou  tamest  out  of  the  womb,  1 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  Which  surely 
means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue :  it  plainly  signifies  that 
he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set  apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant 
any  other  than  that  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother, "  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a 
son :  and  now  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong  drink,  &.c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarile  to  God,  from  the  womb,  to  the  day  of  his  death."  By  these  instances  it 
is  plain,  that  the  phrase,  froyn  the  ivomb,  as  the  other,  frain  the  youth,  as  used 
in  Scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16,  "  What  is  man,  that 
he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous  ?  Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints  :  yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight !  How  much  more  abominable  and  filtliy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water  I"  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  nuthor's  method 
of  manao^ing  it.  The  sixteenth  verse  expresses  an  exceeding  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms,  almost,  as  can  be  invented ;  every 
word  representing  this  in  the  strongest  manner  :  "  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man,  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  !"  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  for  an  emphatical, 
lively  and  strong  representation  of  great  wickedness  of  heart.  Any  one  ot  the 
words,  as  such  words  are  used  in  Scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness : 
If  it  had  been  only  said,  "  How  much  more  abominable  is  man  !'  Or,  "  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man !"  Or,  "  xMan  that  drinketh  iniquity."  But  all  these 
are  accumulated  'with  the  addition  of^ike  water — the  further  to  represent  the 
boldness  or  greediness  of  men  in  wickedness  ;  though  iniquity  be  the  most  dead- 
ly poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as  familiar  with  it 
as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with  like  greediness,  as  he  that  is 
thirsty  drinks  water.  That  boldness  and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by 
which  the  great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  often  appears,  is  repre- 
sented thus,  Psal.  xiv.  4,  "  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat 
up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  V^  And  the  greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  rep- 
resented by  thirsting  as  an  animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psalm  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  hght  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  treats  this 
place,  p.  143  :  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  in  compaiison 
d/  the  divine  ■purity,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water!  Who  is  attended 
with  so  manv  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see  the  ar- 
gijment,  man,  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state,  cannot  be  clean  before  God. 
Why  so  1  Because  he  is  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin  ? 
No  such  thing.  But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure,  in  comparison 
of  God,  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities,  as  a  mortal  man. 
Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not  only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  in- 
tend to  establish  the  doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  vv-ere  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  Thus  this  author  endeavois  to  reconcile  this  text  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  perfect,  native  innocence  of  mankind  ;  in  which  we  have  a  nota- 
ble specimen  of  his  demonstrations,  as  well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and 
fairness  in  examining  and  expounding  the  Scripture,  which  he  makes  so  often  a 
profession  of. 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart  is,  but  also  how 
men  come  by  such  wickedness  j  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordi- 
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narj  generation.  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  lorr 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  Our  author,  pages  141,  142,  rep- 
resents man's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis,  to  signify  man  ;  and 
that  tliere  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  reason,  why  man  is  not  clean  and 
righteous.  But  the  case  is  most  evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  inteipret  Ihx; 
Book  of  Job  by  itself:  it  is  most  plain,  that  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean,  chap.  xiv.  14 :  "  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  Job  is  speaking  there  expressly  of  man  being 
])orn  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  verse  L  And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  of  man's  not  being  clean  1  Concerning  this  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  "  That  this  has  no  respect  to  any  moial  uncleanness,  but  only  common 
frailty,"  &c.  But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  ?  When  that  uncleanness, 
which  a  man  has  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  is  expressly  explained  of  unright- 
eousness, in  the  next  chapter  at  verse  14, "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ? 
And  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  And  also  in 
chap.  XXV.  4,  "  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  And  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?"  It  is  a  moral  cleanness  Bildad  is  speaking  of, 
which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  being  justified.  His  design  is,  to  convince  Job 
of  his  moral  impurity,  and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe 
judgments  upon  him  ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of 
wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  says.  Psalm  li.  5,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the 
argument  we  are  upon,  w  hether  the  word  translated  conceive,  signifies  conceive, 
or  nurse  ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much  pains  to  prove  :  for  when  he 
has  don€  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them 
thus:  "I  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  nurse  me,"  page  135. 
If  it  is  owned  that  man  is  60771  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  dispute  whether 
t  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  conceived  in  sin.  But  Dr.  Taylor  after  his 
nanner  insists,  that  such  expressions,  as  being  bor7i  in  sin,  being  transgressors 
from  the  womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote  aggrava- 
tion and  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  contrary  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated, from  many  plain  Scripture  instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced, 
in  which  there  is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner.  A 
poetical  sentence  out  of  Virgil's  iEneids,  has  here  been  produced,  and  made 
much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  w^th  this,  in  what  Dido  says  to  iEneas  in  these 
lines : 

Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
Perfide  :  Sed  duris  genuit  tecautibiis  horrens 
Caucasus,  hyrcanjeque  admorunt  ubera  tygres. 

In  wtiichshe  tells  .^neas,  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother,  nor  Anchises  his 
father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  a  horrid,  rocky  mountain,  and 
nursed  at  the  dugs  of  tigers,  to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelt}'  to  her.  But 
how  unlike  and  unparallel  is  this  !  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  a 
woman,  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and  distracted  with  raging  jeal- 
ousy and  disappointment,  thinking  herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, by  a  lover,  whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess,  to 
aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hardheartedness  with  this,  that  his  behavior  was 
not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor  becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustri- 
ous prince ;  and  that  he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard, 
un. dentin^  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.     But  what  is  there  in  fhe 
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case  of  Da\-id  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  manner  leading  him  to  speak  of  l.:..isell 
as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such  sense  ?  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one  else 
speakmo-  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mcther,  that  he  was  born 
of;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  his  aggravating  his  sin  by  its  being  unworthy 
of  his  hifi^h  birth.  There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  born  in  sin,  but  only  his  having  such  experience  of  thf. 
continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin,  after  sn  long  a  time,  and  so  many 
great  means  to  engage  liim  to  holiness ;  which  shoved  that  sin  was  inbred,  and 
m  his  very  nature. 

Dr.  Ta\  lor  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  br  Might  by  divines  to  prove 
Original  Sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in  them  of  Adam,  nor  of  hus  sin.  He 
cries  out, "  Here  is  not  the  least  mention  or  intimation  of  Adam,  or  any  ill  effects 
of  his  sin  upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word,  not  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or  any 
consequences  of  his  sin,"  &c.  &c.*  Hesays,t "  If  Job  and  his  friends  had  known 
and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature,  derived  from  Adam's  sin  only, 
they  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of 
the"  human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention."  But  these  objections 
and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  impertinently,  than  they  are  frequently.  It 
is  no  more  a  proof,  that  corruption  of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  be- 
cause many  times  when  it  is  mentioned,  Adam's  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  it,  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin  (as  Dr.  Taylor 
says  it  did)  because  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,  is  mentioned  so  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is 
not  once  expressly  mentioned,  after  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  anywhere 
in  all  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  four  evangelists,  as  the  occasion  of  it. 

What  Christian  has  there  ever  been,  that  believed  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  who  ever  doubted  that  it  came  that  way,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  rnd 
death  by  sin  ?"  Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam's  name  is  s^ 
rarelv  mentioned,  on  any  occasion  in  Scripture,  after  that  first  account  of  him 
and  Eve's  never  at  all ;  and  because  we  have  no  more  any  express  mention  ot 
the  particular  manner,  in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  eithej 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  abiding 
most  visible  effects  of  these  things,  remain  in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  are  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  particular  manner  of  theii 
being  introduced,  is  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  in  that 
history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  orio;in  of  all  things.  And  doubtless  if 
was  expected,  by  the  great  author  of  the  Bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduction 
of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in- 
deed. The  history  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God's  threatening, 
and  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression,  and  the  immediate 
consequences,  consistino;  in  so  vast  an  alteration  in  his  state,  and  the  state  of  the 
world,  which  abides  still,  with  respect  to  all  his  posterity,  do  most  directly  and 
sufficiently  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this 
sinful,  miserable  world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  beconce  us  to  tell  the  Most  Hig^h, 
how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and  give  the  rtason  of  any  doctrine  which 
he  teaches,  in  order  to  our  believing  what  he  says.     If  he  has  at  all  given  us 

•  Pages  5,  &4,  96,  97,  99,  ia2,  109,  112.    -1  120, 122.  127.  129,  136;  1-12,  143,  149,  152, 1.^5,  229.       t  142 
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evidence  tliat  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  iiis  iru\\,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  il 
with  full  credit  and  submitssion ;    and  not  sullenly  to  reject  it,  because  ^iir 
notions  and  huinors  ai'e  not  suited  in  the  manner,  aiid  number  of  times,  of  his 
larticularly  explaining  it  to  us.     How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  repenting  and  returning  sinners?     How  many  hundred  limes 
IS  God's  special  favor  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  lighteous,  without  any 
express  mention  of  these  benelils  being  through  Christ  ?    Would  it  therefore  be 
becoming  us  to  say,  that,  inasnuich  as  oiu-  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benefits, 
is  a  docti  ine,  which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to  have 
mentioned  Christ's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  benefits,  if  he  knew 
they  were  the  ground  of  them,  and  should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and 
more  frequently,  if  ever  he  expected  we  should  believe  him,  when  he  did  tell 
us  of  it  ?     How  often  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signification  of  any  such  thing  in- 
tended, as  that  everlasting  fire,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in 
another  world,  which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed  for 
all  the  wicked  ?     Would  it  now  become  a  Christian,  to  object  and  say,  that  if 
God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in  reason  and  truth  to  have  declared 
it  plainly  and  fully  ;  and  not  to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  together  ? 
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SECTION    I, 


cy)servations  on  John  iii.  6,  in  connection  with  some  other  passages  in  the  New 

Testament. 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus,  why  we  must  be  born 
again,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spiiit ;"  have  not,  without  good  reason,  been  produced  by 
divines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  supposing,  that  hyjlesh  here 
is  meant  the  humuji  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  144, 
thus  explains  these  words.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Jlesh,  is  flesh :  "  That 
which  is  born  by  natural  descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their  natural  state." 
But  the  constant  use  of  these  terms,  flesh  and  spirit,  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thus  set  in  opposition  one  to  another,  and  the  latter  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  here,  and  when  speaking  of  the  same  thing, 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.,  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  saHation,  will  fully  vindicate  the  sense  of  our  divines.  Thus  in  the  7th  and 
8th  chapters  of  Romans,  where  these  terms  flesh  and  spirit  {(Juq^  and  mtvfiu) 
are  abundantly  repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.   So,  chap.  vii.  14 :  The 
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law  is  spiritual  (,-7rfVM«T«xo»'),  but  I  am  carnal  [ouQ/.tAOi;),  sold  under  sin.  He 
cannot  only  mean,  "I  am  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  and  having  the 
powers  of  a  man."  Ver.  18,  "  1  know  that  in  me,  that  is,in  my  Jlesh,  dwelletb 
no  o"0od  thing.""'  He  does  not  mean  to  condeimi  his  frame,  as  consisting  of 
body  and  soul ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  liis  human  constitution,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man,  dwells  no  good  thing.  And  when  he  says  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
"  With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  ihefesh,  tht  law  of 
sin ;"  he  cannot  mean,  "  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  my  innocent 
human  constitution,  as  having  the  powers  of  a  man,  I  serve  the  law  ofsin.''^  And 
when  he  says  in  the  next  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  "  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them,  that  walk  not  after  the  Jlesh,  but  after  the  spirit  ;" 
and  ver.  4, "  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  j"  he  cannot  mean,  "  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk  nui 
according  to  the  powers  of  a  maii,''  &c.  And  when  he  says,  ver.  5  and  6, 
"  They  that  are  after  the  Jlesh,  do  mind  the  things  oi  the  fesh ;  and  to  be  car- 
nally minded  is  death  ;"  he  does  not  intend,  "  They  that  are  according  to  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  human 
const  it  utio7i  and  powers  ;  and  to  mind  these,  is  death."  And  when  he  says,  ver. 
7  and  8,  "  The  carnal  [or  fleshly)  miiKl  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be  ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  Jlesh, 
carmot  please  God ;"  he  cannot  mean,  that,  "  to  mind  the  things  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  man^'  (who,  as  our  author  says, 
is  constituted  or  made  right),  "  is  enmity-  against  God  ;  and  that  a  mind  which  is 
agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution,  as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  that  they  who  are  according  to  such 
a  constitution,  cannot  please  God."  And  when  it  is  said,  ver.  9,  "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit;''  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  "  Ye  ai'e  not  in  the 
human  nature,  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  and  icith  the  powers  of  a  man.'"' 
It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  theflexh  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nature  that  is 
corrupt,  and  of  an  evil  tendency,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law,  and  holy 
nature  of  God  ;  so  that  to  be,  and  walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  con- 
formed to  it,  is  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law,  in  a  perfect  inconsist- 
ence with  being  subject  to  God,  and  pleasing  God  ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible 
tendency  to  death,  and  utter  destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  being  and 
loalking  after,  or  according  to  the  flesh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  ;  and  to  be  and  walk  according 
to  the  spirit,  is  to  be  and  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature,  or  principle  : 
and  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  the  same  as  being  viciously  and  corruptly  minded ; 
and  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Jlesh,  is  flesh,'' 
he  represents  the  flesh  not  merely  as  a  quality ;  for  it  would  be  incongruous,  to 
speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  born  :  it  is  a  person,  or  man,  that  is  born.  There- 
fore man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  cdWed flesh:  which  is  agreeable  to 
other  Scripture  representations,  where  the  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man, 
the  body  of  sin,  and  the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  represen- 
tations in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans  :  there  flesh  is  figuratively  repre- 
sented as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle's  manner,  observed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  after  him  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who  takes  notice,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person  ;  and  that  he  figuratively  distinguish- 
es in  himself  two  persons  ;  speaking  of  flesh  as  his  person.  For  1  know  that  in 
me,  thaf  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
lu  the  8th  chapter  he  still  continues  thi-*  ran  -esentatjon.  speaking  of  the  flesh 
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as  a  person  :  »nd  ace  )idinglY  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  speaks  of  <Ae  mind  of  the 
flesh,  qQorii(iu  aany.nti,  and  of  ihe  mind  of  the  spirit,  qQovtjfia  nrtvfiuros,  as  if 
the  flts/i  and  spirit  were  two  opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to 
the  miml  of  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  interprets  this  niii/d  of'  (hejiesh,  and  ynind  of 
the  spirit,  as  though  {he  flesh  and  the  spirit  were  here  spoken  of  as  the  different 
objects,  about  which  the  mind  spoken  of  is  conversant.  Which  is  plainly  beside 
the  apostle's  sense ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  the  subjects  and  agents, 
m  whicli  the  mind  spoken  of  is  ;  and  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We 
have  the  same  phrase,  again,  ver.  27  :  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth 
what  is  the  wind  of  the  spirit,  qQorrjftu  nviv^iarog ;  the  mind  of  the  spiritual 
nature  in  the  saints  being  the  same  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
who  imparts  and  actuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject  and 
agent,  and  not  the  object.  The  same  apostle  in  like  manner  uses  the  word  joiv, 
in  Col.  ii.  18,  Vainly  puffed  vp  by  his  fleshly  mind,  vno  tov  voog  rr^g  cuoy.og  avrov, 
by  the  mind  of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called  ^^a//,  represented  by 
the  apostle,  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing  dwelling  in  it,  or  belong- 
ing to  it ;  yea,  })erfectly  contrary  to  God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to 
death  and  ruin,  and  directly  opposite  to  tlie  spirit,  is  what  Christ  speaks  or 
to  Nicodemus  as  born  in  the  first  birth,  as  giving  a  reason  why  there  is  a  necessity 
of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  production. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  7th  and  8lh  of  Romans,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  flesh,  as  opposite 
to  spirit,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it  plain, 
that  hy  flesh  he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,  and  that  is,  that 
he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful 
Jlesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with  that  flesh  spoken  of  in  the  immediately 
foregoing  and  following  words,  and  in  all  the  context :  and  that  when  it  is  said, 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful fpsh,  the  expression  is  equipollent 
with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin,  and  made  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v.  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  8th  of  Romans:  and  there,  hy  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human 
nature  of  body  and  soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man,  as  in  its 
natural  state,  innocent  and  right.  In  the  16th  verse  the  apostle  says,  "  Walk 
in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  oi  the  flesh :'''  where  the  flesh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire  or  lust.  But  this  is  more 
strongly  signified  in  the  next  words  :  "  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  tlie  spirit  against  the  Jlesh  ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other." 
What  could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  show  that  what  the  apostle  means 
by  Jlesh,  is  something  very  evil  in  its  nature,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  all  goodness?  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  these  words,  and  those  that 
follow,  the  apostle  still  figuratively  represents  the  Jlesh  as  a  person  or  agent, 
desiring,  acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of  the fesh, 
and  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  from  ver.  19,  to  the 
end,  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as  works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy, 
renewed  nature.  Now  the  works  of  the  ^^es/i  are  manifest,  which  are  these: 
adultery,  fornicatior^,.  uncleannes"S,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c.  The  apostle,  hy  Jlesh, 
does  not  mean  any  thing  that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  that  only  needs  to 
be  restrained,  and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;  but  something  altogether  evil,  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  and  not  merely  restrained.  1  Cor.  v,  5,  "  To  deliver  such  a 
one  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  tlie  Jlesh.''^     We  must  have  no  mercy  on  it. 
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we  catinoi  be  too  cruel  to  it  ;  it  must  even  he  crucified."  Gal.  v.  24,  "  They  that 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  fiesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts." 

The  apostle  John,  the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account  of  what  Christ 
said  to  Nicodemus,  by  the  spirit  means  the  same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and 
holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a  principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  holiness.  1  John  iii.  23,  24,  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  him  :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit 
that  he  hath  given  us."  With  chap,  iv,  12,  13,  "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us  :  hereby  know  we,  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit."  The  spiritual  principle  in  us  be- 
ing as  it  were  communicated  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  mtvua  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the  epithet,  nrtv^uzr/.og, 
spiritual,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  virtuous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  ],  "  Ye  that 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refers 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  in  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness,  as  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  And  so  by  carnal,  or  fleshly, 
ouQ/.iy.og,  is  meant  the  same  as  sinful.  Rom.  vii.  14,  "  The  law  is  spiritual  (i.  e. 
holy),  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 

And  it  is  evident,  that  hy  fiesh,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  opposed  to  spirit,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifications  for  eternal  salvation, 
is  not  meant  only  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  fiesh,  consisting  in 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but  the  whole  body 
of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and  furthest  from  any  relation 
to  the  body  ;  such  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  &c.  When  the  works  of  the  fiesh 
are  enumerated,  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  21,  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly 
that  are  mentioned ;  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is  the  effect  or  operation 
of  the  fi'sh.  Col.  ii.  1,  8,  "  Vainly  putfed  up  by  h\s  fieshly  mind  ;"  in  the  Greek 
hy  the  mind  of  the  fiesh.  So,  pride,  envying,  strife  and  division,  are  spoken  of 
as  works  of  the  fiesh.  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4,  "  For  ye  are  yet  carnal  {ouq-m-ao,  fieshly). 
For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men  .''  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos, 
are  ye  not  carnal  ?"  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body,  or  exter- 
nal senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest  degree,  who  has  not, 
nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses  to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity  in  general,  or  the 
nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called^e^A  ;  and  not  only  that 
corruption  which  consists  in  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  I  think,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  the  last  cited  pla;e,  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?  leads  us 
to  the  true  reason.  It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  hy  nature.  The  word  fiesh  is  often  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New, 
to  signify  siankind  in  their  present  state.  Tr  enumerate  all  the  places,  would 
oe  very  tedious ;  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Matth.  xxiv.  22,  "  Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  fiesh 
should  be  saved."  Luke  iii.  6,  "All^e.vA  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
John  xvii.  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  fiesh."  See  also  Acts  ii. 
17,  Rom.  iii.  20,  1  Cor.  i.  29,  Gal.  ii.  16.  Man's  nature,  being  left  to  itself, 
fc^^aken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it  was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsa- 
&en  of  divine  and  holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly 
depraved  and  ruined  :  and  so  the  word  fleskj  which  signifies  man,  came  to  be 
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used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  natural  state,  debaot:*!,  corrupt  and 
ruined  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine 
and  holy  principle,  or  new  nature  ;  because  that  is  not  of  man,  but  fif'  God,  by  the 
indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  Spirit.  And  thus  to  be  corrupt,  and  to  be 
atrnal,  or  Jleslily,  and  to  imlk  as  men,  are  the  same  thing  with  the  apostle.  And 
so  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  to  savor  the  things  that  be  of  men,  and  to  sm'Oi 
things  which  are  corrupt,  are  the  same  ;  and  sous  of  men,  and  wicked  men,  also 
are  the  same,  as  was  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savor  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  ihings  of  the  Spirit  o/"G'o(/,  are  phrases 
that  signify  as  nuicii  as  relishing  and  embracing  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  ihings  confirm  wliat  we  have  supposed  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  in 
saying,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  aTid  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit."  His  speech  implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man 
is  nothing  but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him  ;  de- 
praved, debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  ini-apable  of  the  spiritual,  divine  happiness  of  that  kingdom  :  ijut  that 
which  is  born  in  the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  divine  and  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation that  this  is  the  true  meaning,  that  it  is  not  only  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
constant  language  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  words 
understood  in  this  sense,  contain  the  proper  and  true  reason,  why  a  man  must 
oe  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  reason  that  is 
given  everywhere  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion, a  change  of  m^ind,  a  new  heart,  &c.,  in  order  to  salvation  :  to  give  a  reason 
of  which  to  Nicodenms,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  the  words  ■which  have  been 
insisted  on. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe  one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has 
been  said. 

CoKoi.L.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  in  discourses  on  the  necessary  qualifications  for  salvation, 
we  are  to  understand  what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that 
men  by  nature  are  corru})t,  but  ivholly  corrupt,  without  any  good  thing.  If  by 
flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in  his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God, 
and  to  subjection  to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly  con- 
trary to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  and  holiness  is  opposite  to  that  ; 
as  appears  by  Gal.  v.  17.  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  or  do  any  good 
thiuG: ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they 
nave  it  by  the  first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  God  ;  as 
appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  truly  good  in  the  Jlesh,  or  in 
man's  nature,  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view,  then  it  should  only  be 
lunencred ;  but  the  Scripture  represents  as  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it, 
and  were  to  seek  nothing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  has  been  observed. 
And  elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old  'man,  but  put- 
tins  it  off.  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ;  and  seeks  not  to  have  the  body  of  death 
luaue  uetter,  but  to  he  delivered  from  it,  and  says,  "  That  if  any  man  be  in  Christ 
we  IS  a  new  creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  born)  old 
things  are  (not  amended)  but  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new." 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consider  the  apostle's  dis- 
;ourse  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  1  Cor.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third.     There  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  spiritual  man. 
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where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  I  hare  ob« 
served  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are."  In  chap.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  hira  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned- 
But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things."  And  not  only  does  the  apostle  here 
oppose  natural  and  spiritual,  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  carnal  and  spiritual,  but 
his  following  discourse  evidently  shows,  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction, 
the  same  two  distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  immediately  on  his  thus  speak- 
ing of  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man,  he  turns  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter,  connected  with  this,  and  says, 
"  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal.^' 
Referring  manifestly  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
discourse,  about  spiritual  and  natural  men,  and  evidently  using  the  word  carnal, 
as  synonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of  all  reasonable  dispute, 
that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means  the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal,  sinful 
state,  that  they  are  in  by  their  first  birth :  notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and 
criticisms,  by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavored  to  palm  upon  us  another 
sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear  instruction  the  apostle 
gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the  sinful,  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature. 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  by  \pv/i/.oi,  is  meant  the  animal  man,  the  man  who  maketh 
sense  and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  external  sense,  and  bodily  appetite,  his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the 
apostle's.  For  the  apostle  in  his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy, 
strife,  &c.,  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ;  where,  as  1 
have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in  the  place  of  \pv/r/.G^.  So  the 
Apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like  manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual,  or  having 
ike.  spirit,  ver.  19,  "  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual  (lin/jxo/), 
not  havino-  the  spirit."  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of,  were  chiefly  of 
the  more  spiritual  kind.  Ver.  16,  "  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walk- 
mg  after  their  own  lusts  ;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words, 
havinof  men's  persons  in  admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  men- 
tioned are  much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Corinthians,  for  which  he 
calls  them  carnal,  envying,  strife  and  divisions,  and  saying,  lam  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  ..^polios  ;  and  being  puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  We  have  the  samt 
word  again,  Jam.  iii.  14,  15,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife,  glory  not, 
and  lie  not  ao^ainst  the  truth :  this  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  sensual  {ii>v/iy.ri)  and  devilish  ;"  where  also  the  vices  the  apostle  speaks 
of  are  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man  in  that  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  meaning  man  in  his 
native,  corrupt  state.  And  his  words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly 
a  strano-er  and  enemy  to  true  virtue  or  holiness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  m  the  New  Testament  by  things  spi) 
i'ual,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  words' 
also  represent  that  it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  natu- 
ral state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong  :  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible  of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  can  have  no  true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real 
nature  and  true  excellency,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned :  they  are  not 
discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  altogether  by  a  principle  that 
is  divine,  something  introduced  by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
above  all  that  is  natural.     The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
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those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv,  16,  17,  "  He  shall  givej-ou  the  Sjnrit  of  Truth 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  ; 
but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


SECTION     II. 
Observations  on  Romans  iii,  9 — 24. 


If  the  Scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  Avicked  in  their  first  state,  before 
they  are  made  partakeis  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are 
wicked  by  nature  ;  for  doubtless  men's  first  state  is  their  native  state  or  the 
state  they  come  into  the  world  in.  But  the  Scriptures  do  thus  represent  all 
mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  this  purpose,  I  would  observe  that  it 
alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand,  whether  we  suppose  these  texts 
speak  directly  of  infants,  or  only  of  such  as  are  capable  of  some  undeistanding,  so 
as  to  understand  something  of  their  own  duty  and  state.  For  if  it  be  so  with 
all  mankind,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflectino-  and  knowing 
their  own  moral  state,  they  find  themselves  wicked,  this  proves  that  the^'  are 
wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  wicked,  or  born  with  an  infallible  disposition 
to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  these  and 
either  of  them  w^ill  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have  before 
proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  folloMs  fiom  many  things  said 
in  the  Scripture  of  mankind  ;  but  what  I  iiitend  now,  is  something  "more  direct 
to  prove  by  direct  Scripture  testimony,  that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are 
really  of  a  wicked  character. 

To  this  purpose  is  exceeding  full,  express  and  abundant,  that  passage  of  the 
apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.,  beginning  with  the  9th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  24th  ;  which 
I  shall  set  down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are  here  so 
often  repeated  by  a  distinct  character.  The  apostle,  having  in  the  first  chapter, 
verses  16,  17,  laid  down  his  proposition,  that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  proceeds 
to  prove  this  point,  by  showing  paiticularly  that  all  are  in  themselves  wicked, 
and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own.  First  he  insists  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  second  chapter.  And  then  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  smn  up  the  njatter,  and 
draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following  :  "  What  then,  are  we  better  than 
they  ?  No,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin  ;  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  ;  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is 
none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  ;  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  des- 
iruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  what- 
soever things  the  law^  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God. 
Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  si^ht ; 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  j 
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even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesiu  Christ,  jnto  all,  and 
upon  all  them  that  believo  :  for  there  is  no  difTerence.  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  gloiy  of  God.  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.,  that  mankind  in  their  fu-st  state, 
before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are  universally 
wicked,  is  declared  with  the  utmost  possible  fuhiess  and  precision.  So  that  if 
here  this  matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be  because 
no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language,  or  any  manner  of 
■'.erins  and  [)hrases,  however  contrived  and  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  deter- 
minately  to  signify  any  such  thing. 

Dr.  Taylor,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us  to  understand, 
pages  104 — 107,  that  these  passages,  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  and  other  pails 
of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not  speak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  all  the  Jews;  but 
only  of  th^lll  of  whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that 
were  mnocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong  party, 
that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &c.,  of  whom  the^e  texts  were  to  be  understood. 
Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  following  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  universality  of  the  terms  that  are  found  in  these 
places,  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that  all  the 
world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin,  is  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The 
aoostle  uses  universal  terms  in  his  proposition,  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  a//  are 
under  sin,  that  evtrij  mouth  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guilty — that  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses  out  a  number  of  uni- 
versal sayings  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  confirm  this  univeisaiity ; 
as,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  : 
there  is  none  that  trnderstandeth,'"  &c.  But  yet  the  universality  of  these  expres- 
sions is  nothing  to  this  purpose,  because  the  universal  terms  found  in  them  have 
indeeil  no  reference  to  any  such  universality  as  this  the  apostle  speaks  of,  nor  any 
thing  akin  to  it ;  they  mean  no  universality,  either  in  the  collective  sense,  or  per- 
sonal sense  ;  no  universality  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  paiticular  persons 
in  those  nations,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world  :  "  but  only  of  tliose  of 
whom  they  are  true."  That  is,  there  are  none  of  them  righteous,  of  whom  it  is 
true  that  they  are  not  righteous,  no,  not  one  ;  there  are  none  that  understand, 
of  whom  it  is  true,  that  they  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
of  whom  it  is  true,  that  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  if  these  expres- 
sions are  to  be  underetood  concerning  that  strong  party  in  Israel,  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets'  days,  they  are  to  be  understood  of  them 
universally.  And  what  is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  such  a 
universality  of  wickedness  as  this — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were 
wicked ;  or  that  there  was  a  particular  evil  part}',  all  of  which  were  wicked, 
confirm  that  universahty  which  the  apostle  would  prove,  viz.,  that  all  Jew^s  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  whole  world,  were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped,  and  that 
no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  their  own  rigliteousness. 

Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense  but  this,  that  the  apostle 
would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were  capable  of  being  wicked,  a,s  well  as 
other  nations ;  and  to  prove  it,  he  mentions  some  texts,  which  show  that 
there  was  a  wicked  party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  that  as  to  the  imi- 
versal  terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle  had  no  respect  to 
these ;  but  his  reciting;  them  is  as  it  were  accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in 
some  texts  which  speak  of  an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them 
as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  pui-pose  for  the  univei-sa.' 
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terms,  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look  on  tht  words  of 
tiie  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such  a  supposition.  Particularly  let 
the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed  :  "  All 
are  under  sin  :  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous  ;  no,  not  one."  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  aposlle  cites  that  latter  univei-sal  clause  out  of  the  14th 
/salm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of  his  own  proposition  ?  And 
\et  it  will  follow  from  the  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  the  universa 
lity  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words,  there  is  none  rigkteous ;  no,  not  one,  hath 
no  relation  at  all  to  that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to 
which  they  are  joined,  all  are  under  sin,  and  is  no  more  a  confirmation  of  it, 
than  if  the  words  were  thus  :  "  There  are  some,  or  tliere  are  many  in  Israel, 
that  are  not  righteous." 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle's  design  in  citing  these  passages,  was  only  to 
prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  nation 
that  were  wicked  men,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what 
none  of  the  Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of.  Even  the  Pharisees,  the 
most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furthest  in  glorying  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  their  nation  from  other  nations,  as  a  holy  people,  knew  it  -and  owned  it : 
they  openly  confessed  that  i\\e\x  forefathers  Icilled  the  proph  ts,  Matth.  xxiii. 
29 — 31.  And  if  the  apostle's  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their  memories, 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  w-ickedness  of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflec- 
tion on  themselves  as  guilty  of  the  like  wickecbiess  (as  Stephen  does,  Acts  vii.), 
what  need  had  the  apostle  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this  ;  gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there,  which  prove  that  their  Scriptures  did  speak  of  some, 
as  wicked  men,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  prove  that  the  wicked  men  spoken 
of  must  be  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  by  this  argument,  "  That  what  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,"  or  that  whatso- 
ever the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said,  it  must  be  understood  of  that  people 
.hat  had  the  Old  Testament  1  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages 
or  fetch  as  this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  there  had  been  many  of  their  nation 
in  some  of  the  ancient  ages,  which  were  wicked  men  ;  when  the  Old  Testament 
was  full  of  passages  that  asserted  this  exprassly,  not  only  of  a  strong  party 
but  of  the  nation  in  general  1  How  much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a 
purpose,  to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general 
in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  and  the  unbelief,  murmuring,  and  perversenes: 
of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wilderness,  for  forty  years,  as  Stephen  does 
Which  things  he  had  no  need  to  prove  to  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any 
such  indirect  argument,  as  that,  "  W'hatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law." 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  even  as  our 
author  understands  his  puj-pose,  for  him  to  have  gone  about  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  there  had  been  a  strong  party  of  bad  men  in  David's,  Solomon's  ana 
the  prophets'  times.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  to  prove  the 
great  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  that  day,  when  Christ  came  irto 
the  world.* 

In  (jrder  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant  testimonies  to  the  doc 
trine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  our  author 
says,  "  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  bodies  of  people,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  a  collective  sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divided ; 
speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with  respect  to  particulai 

•  SeeKey,  §307,  310 
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persons;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to  prove,  neither  j)f  these  two  great  cx)l- 
lective  bodies,  in  their  collective  sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both 
were  corrupt ;  and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  generality  of  both 
nrere  wicked."* 

On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with  the  terms  and  lan- 
jruage  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of.  For  according  to  this,  we  must 
understand,  either, 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  at  all,  but  only  the  far  greater 
part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle  uses,  do  not  most  fully  anddetermin- 
ately  sio^nify  a  universality,  no  words  ever  used  in  the  Bible  are  sufficient  to 
do  it.  1  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  where  there  is  such  a  repetition  and  accu- 
mulation of  terms,  so  strongly  and  emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the 
most  perfect  and  absolute  universality,  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it. 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  or  indeed  any  other  writing,  when  the 
meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part,  where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such 
a  manner,  by.  repeating  such  expressions,  "  They  are  all — they  are  all — they 
are  all — together — every  one — all  the  world,"  joined  to  multiplied  negative 
terras,  to  show  the  universality  to  be  without  exxeption,  saying, "  Thae  is  no 
flesh — there  is  none — there  is  none — there  is  none— there  is  none,  four  times 
over ;  besides  the  addition  of  "  No,  not  one — no,  not  one,"  once  and  again  ! 

Or,  secondly,  if  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only  of  the  collective 
bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies  but  two,  as  Dr.  Taylor  reckons 
them,  viz.,  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Gentile  world  ;  supposing  the  apostle  is 
here  representing  each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men's  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two  things,  to  express 
themselves  in  universal  terms  of  such  a  sort,  and  in  such  a  manner,  and  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated  of  both  of  them  ? 
If  a  man,  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both  lame,  should  say,  "  All  my  feet  are 
lame,  they  are  all  lame,  all  together  are  become  weak  :  none  of  my  feet  are 
strong,  none  of  them  are  sound,  no,  not  one  ;"  would  not  he  be  thought  to  be 
lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the  apostle  says,  that 
every  mouth  may  he  stopped,  must  we  suppose,  that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two 
great  collective  bodies,  figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and 
means  that  these  two  mouths  are  stopped  ! 

And  besides,  according  to  our  author's  own  interpretation,  the  universal 
terms  used  in  these  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those 
two  great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them,  but  to  some  in  Israel, 
a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation,  which  was  made  up  of  wicked 
men.     So  that  his  interpretation  is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or  guilt  of  great  col- 
lective bo(fies,  then  it  will  iollow,  that  also  the  justification  he  here  treats  of,  is 
no  c»ther  than  the  justification  of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same 
he  speaks  of  as  guilty  and  wicked,  that  he  argues  cannot  he  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  wicked.  Otherwise  his  argument  is 
wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt  he  .speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then 
what  he  argues  from  that  guilt,  must  be  only  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
iustified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons.     And  indeed,  this  is  Dr.  Taylor's  declared  opinion-     He  suj>- 

♦  Pages  102,  i04, 11".  119,  120.  and  Note  on  Rone.  iii.  10—19. 
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poses  the  apostle  hero,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  epistle^  is  speaking  of  men's 
justification  a)nsi(kr<d  only  as  in  their  collective  capacity*  But  the  contrary 
IS  most  manil'est.  The  26th  and  28th  verses  of  this  third  chapter  cannot,  with- 
out the  utmost  violence,  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  par- 
ticular persons.  "  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
m  Jesus.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law."  So  chap.  iv.  5,  "  But  to  him  that  workethnot,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  And 
what  the  apostle  cites  in  the  6th,  7th  and  Sth  verses  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
evidently  shows  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
"  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying.  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered."  David  says  these  things  in  the  32d 
Psalm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case ;  there  expressing  the 
great  distress  he  was  in,  while  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  his  personal  sin, 
and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God  forgave  him. 

And  then,  it  is  very  plain  in  that  paragraph  of  the  3d  chapter  which  we 
have  been  upon,  that  it  is  the  justification  of  particular  persons  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of,  by  that  place  in  the  Old  Testament  which  he  refers  to  in  ver.  20, 
"  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight." 
He  refers  to  that  in  Psal.  cxliii.  2,  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant; 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified."  Here  the  Psalmist  is  not 
speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as  a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  world,  but  of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  manifest, 
that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inasmuch  as  this  })lace 
is  evidently  parallel  with  that,  Gal.  iii.  10,-  11,  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse  :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them. 
But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  3d  of 
Romans,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is  the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which 
it  is  proved  here,  is  the  same  as  there,  viz.,  that  all  are  guilty,  and  exposed  to 
be  condemned  by  the  law  :  but  the  same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited 
here  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  in  Galatians,  chap.  ii.  16.  And  many 
other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  same  justification 
in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation  makes  the  apostle's 
argument  wholly  void  another  way.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  and  his  argument  is, 
that  that  same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he  means, 
that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies,  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
law,  because  another  subject,  another  collective  body  is  condemned  by  the  law, 
it  is  plain,  the  argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation.  The  collective 
bodies,  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as  wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law, 
considered  as  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  those  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  ant 
the  Heathen  woi  Id  :  but  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes  the  apostle 
speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  is  neither  of  these,  but  the 
Christian  church,  or  body  of  believers  ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new 
creature,  and  a  new  man  (according  to  our  author's  understanding  oi  such 

*  See  note  on  Rom.  iii.  10 — 19,  chap,  v,  11,  and  ix.  30,  31. 
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phrases)  which  never  had  i  ly  existence  before  it  was  justified,  and  therefort 
never  was  wicked  or  comleiniied,  unless  it  was  with  regard  to  the  individuals  ol 
which  it  was  constituted ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author's 
9cherae,  that  these  individuals  had  Ijefore  been  generally  wicked.  For  accord- 
nor  to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  were 
righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  appear,  but  that  the  comparatively  few 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  this  new  created  collective  body  was  constituteii^ 
■were  chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  w'ay  of  explaining  this  passage  in  the 
third  of  Romans,  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has  the 
apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  invent  any  other 
sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that  which  will  imply,  that  all  mankmd,  even 
every  individual  of  the  whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first 
original  state,  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full  testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind, 
but  also  plainly  declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding  great. 
It  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
show  these  three  things.  1.  That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt.  2.  That 
«^very  one  is  altogether  corrupt,  and,  as  it  were,  depraved  in  every  part.  3. 
That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  in  an  exceeding  degree.  With  respect  to 
the  second  of  these,  that  every  one  is  wholly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  every  part 
corrupt,  it  is  plain  the  apostle  chooses  out,  and  puts  together  those  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  body  are 
mentioned,  that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external  action. 
The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  are  together  become  unprofit- 
able. There  is  none  that  doth  good.  The  throat,  tongue,  lips  and  mouth,  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  in  those  words ;  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  the  poison  f^f  asps  is  under  their  lips  ; 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."  The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15, 
"  Their yi'c^  are  swift  to  shed  blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man 
is,  as  it  were,  all  over  corrupt  in  every  part.  And  not  only  is  the  total  corrup- 
tion thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but  by  denying  of  all 
good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual  knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or 
so  much  as  truly  virtuous  desire,  or  seeking  after  God.  There  is  none  that 
understandeth :  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  :  there  is  none  that  doth 
good:  the  way  of  peace  have  they  7iot  known.  And  in  general,  by  denying  all 
true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their  first  state,  ver.  IS,  "  There  is  7W  fear  of 
God  before  their  eves."  The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote  a 
most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart.  An  exceeding  depravity  is 
ascribed  to  every  part :  to  the  throat,  the  scent  of  an  open  sepulchre  ;  to  the  tongue 
and  lips,  deceit,  and  the  poison  of  asps  ;  to  the  mouth,  cursing  and  bitterness  ; 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  are  swift  to  shed  blood  :  and  with  regard  to  the 
whole  man,  it  is  said,  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.  The  represen- 
tation is  very  strong  of  each  of  these  things,  viz.,  that  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupt ;  that  every  one  is  wholly  and  altocjether  corrupt ;  and  also  extremely  and 
desperately  corrupt.  And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental,  that  we  have  here 
such  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so  emphatically  signifying  these 
things;  but  that  they  are  chosen  of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and 
fully  to  his  purpose  ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the  whole  of 
this  chapter   and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 
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Obaervfitioiia  on  Romans  v.  6 — 10,  and  Ephesians  ii.  3,  with  the  Context,  and  Ro 

mans  vii. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle  in  thesan  »  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
shows  that  all  that  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption,  are 
\n  their  first  state  wicked,  and  desperately  wicked,  is  that,  chap.  v.  6 — 10,  '•'  For 
when  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  coramendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being 
now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  lorath  through  him.  For  if 
while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." 

Here  all  that  Christ  died  for,  and  that  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  their  first  state  sinners.,  ungodly,  enemies  to  God,  exposed  to  divine 
wratJi,  and  without  strength,  without  ability  to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their 
souls  from  this  miserable  state. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only  in  their  hea- 
then state,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews  ;  and  that  not  of  particular  persons 
among  the  heathen  Gentiles,  or  as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally  ;  but 
only  of  the  Gentiles  collectively  taken,  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world  :  and  that  these  appellations,  sinners,  un- 
godly, enemies,  &c.,  were  names  by  which  the  apostles  in  their  writings  were 
wont  to  signify  and  distinguish  the  heathen  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  in  this  sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and  in 
this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way  of  interpreting 
these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings,  is  become  fashionable  with  many  late 
writers  ;  whereby  they  not  only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary  among  the  Jews, 
in  Christ's  and  the  apostle's  days,  especially  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges,  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations,  and  greatly  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  and  call  them  by  such  names  as  sinners,  enemies,  dogs,  &c.,  as  notes 
of  distinction  from  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  in  general  (excepting  the 
publicans,  and  the  notoriously  profligate)  as  the  friends,  special  favorites,  and 
children  of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  circumcis- 
ed, and  had  the  law  of  Moses,  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  and  as  a  wall  of  par- 
tition between  them  and  the  Gentiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  Christian  divine,  who  has  studied  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in  particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr. 
Taylor,  should  be  strong  in  an  imagination,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  so  far  countenance,  and  do  so  much  to  cherish  these  self-exalting,  un- 
charitable dispositions  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  cus- 
tom, as  to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their  pride  and 

*  Pfges  114 — 120.     See  also  Dpi  Taylor's  Paraph,  and  Notes  on  the  place. 
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contempt  ,  antl  especially  that  he  Apostle  Paul  should  do  it.     It  is  a  most  on- 
reasonable  imagination  on  many  accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to  overthrow  and  abol- 
ish every  thing  to  which  this  self-tiistinguishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the 
Jews  was  owing.  It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  pride  and  self-righteousness  that  were  the  causes  of  it ;  it  was  calculated 
to  abolish  the  enmit)',  and  break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  twain  to  make  one  new  man,  so  making  peace  ;  to  destroy  all  dis- 
positions in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one  another,  or  to  say  one 
to  another,  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ; 
and  to  establish  the  contraiy  principles  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honor  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  firm  and  perfect  manner. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  throutrh  the  course  of  his  ministry,  to 
militate  against  this  pharisaical  spirit,  practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews  ;  ap 
pearing  in  such  representations,  names,  and  epithets,  so  customary  among 
them  ;  by  which  thev  showed  so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  such  as  were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  so  exalted  themselves  above 
them  ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves  holy  and  God^i 
children  ;  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their  neighbor,  &c.  He  condemned 
the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming  themselves  sinners,  as  well  as  the  pul)licans  ; 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He  mili- 
tated against  these  things  in  liis  own  treatment  of  some  Gentiles,  publicans, 
and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and  in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  ihe  Jews  in  his  parables,f  and 
m  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;|  and  in 
what  he  says  to  Nicodemus  about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  unclean  Gentiles,  with  regard  to  their  prosehiism,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  neiv  birth  :  and  in  opposition  to  their  no- 
tions of  their  beino;  the  children  of  God,  because  the  children  of  Abraham,  but 
the  Gentiles  bv  nature  sinners  and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even 
they  were  children  of  the  devil.\\ 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
brought  oif  from  such  notions,  manners  and  lanqfuage  of  the  Jews,  till  after 
Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  or  at  least,  after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  indoctrinated  in  this  matter,  and  effectually  taught 
no  loncrer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of  distinction  from  the  Jew.s, 
Acts  x^  28,  which  was  before  any  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instructed  in  this  matter, 
and  none  so  abundant  in  instructing  others  in  it,  as  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  had  abundance  to  do  in  this  matter :  none  of  the  apostles  had 
so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against  the  fnrementioned  notions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  teachei-s,  and  judaizing  Christians, 

•  Matth.  viii.  5— 13.  Chap.  ix.  9— 13.  Chap,  xi  19—24.  Chap,  x v.  21— 28.  Luke  vii.  37,  to  the 
end.     Chap.  xvii.  12— 19.  Chap.  xix.  1—10.     John  iv.  9,  &;c.  ver.  39,  &e.     Compare  Luke  x.  29,  &c. 

+  Matth.  xxi.  28—32.  Chap.  xxii.  1—10.  Luke  xiv.  16—24.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  28,  29,  30 
X  Matth.  X.  14,  15.  II  John  viii.  33—44. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  John  the  Baptist  greatly  contradicted  the  Jews'  opinion  of  them.selves 
9S  beina  a  holy  people,  and  accepted  of  God.  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  anil  on  tha< 
account'  etter  than  the  heathen,  whom  they  called  sinners,  enemies,  unclean,  &c.,  in  baptizing  the  Jewr 
as  &  polluted  people,  and  sinners,  as  the  Jews  used  to  baptize  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen  :  call- 
ing them  to  repentance  as  sinners,  saying,  "  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.,  We  have  Abraham  tr 
9ur  father  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  G'  A  ;s  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ;' 
ind  teaching  the  Pharisees,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  genera  ■on,  and  children  of  God,  as  ihei 
;allec  themselves,  thev  were  a  generation  of  vij/ers. 
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that  strove  to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
exalt  tlie  former,  and  set  the  latter  at  nought. 

b.  This  apostle  does  especially  strive  in  tliis  matter  in  his  epist]<:  '.o  the 
Romans,  above  all  his  other  writings  ;  exerting  himself  in  a  most  elaborate 
manner,  and  with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians  off 
fiom  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  endeavoring  by  all  means  that  there  might  no 
longer  be  in  them  any  remains  of  these  old  notions  they  had  been  educated  .n, 
of  such  a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  were  expressed  in  the 
names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by,  calling  the  Jews  holy,  children  of  Abra- 
liam,  friends  and  children  of  God ;  but  the  Gentiles  sinners,  unclean,  enemies, 
and  the  like.  He  makes  it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  epistle,  to  this  passage  in  the  5th  chapter,  which  we  are  upon,  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in 
common,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  right- 
eous ;  no,  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9,  that  the  Jews  w^ere  l)y  no  means 
better  than  the  Gentiles;  and  (in  what  follows  in  that  chapter)  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength, 
or  any  sufficiency  of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemption  :  and 
ui  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  4th  chapter,  teaches  that  all  that 
were  justified  by  Christ,  were  in  themselves  ungodly;  and  that  being  the  children 
of  Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chapter,  still  in  continu- 
ation of  the  same  discourse,  on  the  same  subject  and  argument  of  justification 
through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him,  he  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  for  the  ungodly 
and  sinners,  and  those  that  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  long  before.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  apostle  by 
nnners  and  ungodly  must  not  be  understood  accoi-ding  as  he  used  these  words 
oef«re;  but  must  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jt  vs;  adopting  the  language  of  these  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful, judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  opposing ;  countenancino^ 
the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  discountenancing  and  endeavoring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish, 
with  all  his  art  and  strength 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than  the  Gentiles,  and 
called  themselves  holy,  and  the  Gentiles  sinners,  was,  that  they  had  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  made  their  boast  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shows  them,  that 
this  was  so  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemned  them,  and  was  an 
occasion  of  their  being  sinners,  in  a  higher  degree,  and  more  aggravated  manner 
and  more  effectually  and  dreadfully  dead  in,  and  by  sin,  chap.  vii.  4 — 13,  agree- 
able to  those  words  of  Christ,  John  v.  45. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did  indeed  use  this  lan- 
guage, and  call  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what 
he  said  to  Peter,  which  he  himself  gives  an  account  of  in  Gal.  ii.  15,  16,  "  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by  the 
self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  adopt  or  favor  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  show  his 
disapprobation  of  it;  q.d.,  "Though  we  were  born  Jews,  and  by  nature  are 
of  that  people  which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  despising  others, 
calling  the  Gentiles  sinners,  in  distinction  from  themselves ;  yet  we,  being 
DOW   instructed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  know  better.     We  now  know  that 
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a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  that  we  are  all  justified  oniv 
by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difference,  no  distinction  ol  Greek  oi 
Gentile  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  this  is  the  very  thing 
he  there  speaks  of,  which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  and 
separating  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  &c.,  he  had 
countenanced  this  self-exalting,  selt-distinguishing,  separating  spirit  and  custom 
of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  treated  the  Gentiles,  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner, 
sinners  and  unclean,  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy  jjeople. 

6.  The  words  themselves  of  the  apostle  in  this  place,  show  plainly,  that  he 
here  uses  the  word  sinners,  not  a*<  signifying  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  Jews, 
but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  righteous  or  good  : 
because  this  latter  opposition  or  distinction  between  sinners  and  righteous  is 
here  expressed  in  plain  terms  :  "  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die 
yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die;  but  Ciod  com- 
mended his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us,"  By  righteous  men  are  doubtless  meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such 
a  phrase,  throughout  this  apostle's  writings,  and  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the  righteous  man, 
whom  men  would  scarcely  die  for,  and  by  the  good  man,  that  perhaps  some 
might  even  dare  to  die  for,  is  meant  a  Jew  ?  Dr.  Taylor  himself  does  not  ex- 
plain it  so,  in  his  exposition  of  this  epistle,  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistervt 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  distinction  the  apostle 
means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been 
laboring  abundantly,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  this  sense,  namely,  in  opposition  to  righteous ;  that  all  had 
sinned,  that  all  were  under  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified,  could  not  be 
accepted  as  righteous  by  their  own  righteousness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle,  when  he  speaks 
in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  which  Christ  died  for,  does  not  mean 
only  the  (ientiles,  is  that  he  includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  ice 
were  simicrs,  and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  "  The  apostle,  though  he  speaks  only  of 
the  Gentiles  in  their  Heathen  state,  yet  puts  himself  icith  them,  because  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.''^  But  this  is  very  violent  and  unreasonable.  There  is 
no  more  sense  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  father's  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they  have  by  being  be- 
gotten by  himself,  and  saying.  We  children — or  in  a  physician's  ranking  him- 
self with  his  patients,  when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure,  saying, 
We  sick  folks. — Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  save  them  from  their 
Heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  him  to  reckon  himself  among  the 
Heathen,  that  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  the  vei-}'  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because,  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and  deliverer  from  Heathenism  ;  and 
therefore  in  that  capacity  does  in  a  peculiar  manner  appear  in  his  distinction 
from  the  Heathen,  and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  Heathenism.  For  it  is  by 
the  most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  the  Hea- 
then, and  recoverer  from  Heathenism.  As  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  is  the  thing 
which  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from  darkness  ;  and  therefore  the  sun's  being 
spoken  of  as  such  a  remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
oe  lanked  with  darkness,  or  among  dark  things.  And  besides  (which  makes 
this  supposition  of  Dr.  Taylor's  appear  more  violent),  the  apostle  in  this  epistle. 
Iocs  expressly  rank  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  distiii- 
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;ruislied  froiu  the  Gentiles,  as  in  chapter  iii.  9,  "  What  then  ?  Are  we  better 
llian  they  V      That  is,  are  we  Jeics  better  tiian  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  puts 
himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv.  3  :  "  For  the  tirae  past  of  our  Hfe  may  sullice 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles  ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellin-gs,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.  For 
tlie  Apostle  Peter  (who  by  the  way  was  not  an  apostle  ol'  the  Gentiles)  here 
does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  Heathen,  but  as  one  of  the  ihurch  of 
Christ  in  general,  made  up  of  those  that  had  been  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Hea- 
thens, who  were  now  all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore,  and  not  the  Gentiles,  that  be  refers  to  in  the  pronoun  us.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  that  the  members  of  this  body  or  soci(!ty  had  lived 
in  before  iheir  conversion;  not  that  every  member  had  lived  in  ail  those 
vices  here  mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  others  in  another.  Very  parallel 
with  that  of  the  x\postle  Paul  to  Titus,  chapter  iii.  3,  "  For  ive  ourselves  also 
(i.  e.  we  of  the  Christian  church)  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  de- 
ceived, serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  (some  one  lust  and  pleasure,  others 
another),  living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,"  &c.  There  is 
nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  natural  That  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  o/'that  church,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of 
himself  as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  personally  had 
not  been  guilty  of,  and  among  others.  Heathenish  idolatry,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  would  have  been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those 
of  tlie  Christians  which  had  been  Heathen,  from  those  which  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  form.er,  though  he  was  truly  of  the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  nation,  should  say,  "  We  have  greatly 
corrupted  ourselves,  and  provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swear- 
ing, lascivousness,  venality,"  &,c.,  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural,  though  he 
himself  never  had  been  a  deist,  and  perhaps  none  of  his  hearers,  and  they  might 
also  have  been  generally  free  from  other  sins  he  mentioned  ;  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  his  thus  expressing  himself.  But  it  would  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent tiling,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose  our  king's  American 
dominions,  had  universally  apostatized  from  Christianit)^  to  deism,  and  had  long 
been  in  such  a  ^tate,  and  if  one  that  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  Christians,  the  country  being  universally  Christian,  should  be  sent  among 
them  to  show  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of  deism,  and  convert  them  to 
Christianity  ;  and  this  missionary,  when  making  a  distinction  between  English 
Christians,  and  these  deists,  should  rank  himself  with  the  latter,  and  say,  "  We 
American  deists,  we  foolish,  blind,  infidels,"  &c.,  this  indeed  would  be  very  un- 
natural and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with  that  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  "  And  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  held  by  those  that  used  to  be  called  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture  and  pervert  it.  This  doctrine  is 
here  not  only  plainly  and  fully  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words 
with  the  context,  where  Christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as  being,  in 
their  first  state,  dead  in  sins,  and  as  quickened  andraised  up  from  such  a  state  of 
death,  in  a  most  marvellous  display  of  free  and  rich  grace  and  love,  and  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  the  power  of  God,  &c. 

With  respect  to  those  words,  qnEv  rtKia  q:vati  OQytn;,    We  ive^'^  bv  naiure 
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children  of  wrath,  Dr.  Fayloi  says,  pages  112 — 1 14,  "  1  nr  a).ijsile  means  m 
more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of  wrath  ;  using  a  meiaphorical  ex- 
pression, borro\vecl  from  the  word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  tiue  and  genuine  '-hild 
of  a  family,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption."  in  which 
it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  being  a  child  by  nature,  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth  or  natural  generation ;  but  only  he  supposes 
that  here  the  word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  parallel, 
to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  meaning  only  truly, 
really,  or  proper/y  children  of  wrath,  viz.,  the  Apostle  Paul's  calling  Timothy 
his  own  son  in  the  faith,  pr^oiov  rty.ror,  is  so  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that 
it  is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the  woid  pr^oiov 
in  its  original  signification  here,  meaning  his  begotten  son,  yrt^ciog  being  the  lul- 
jective  from  yovr^,  ofispring,  or  the  verb  jij  j «co,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say. 
Timothy,  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith  ;  only  allowing  for  the  two  ways  of  being 
begotten,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ; 
one  being  the  first  generation,  the  other  regeneration ;  the  one  a  being  begotten  as 
fo  the  human  nature,  the  other  a  being  begotten  in  the  faith,  begotten  in  Christ, 
or  as  to  one's  Christianity.  The  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of  these  he 
means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the  faith,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iv,  15, "  In  Christ  Jesus  1  have  begot- 
ten you  thiough  the  gospel."  To  say  the  apostle  uses  the  word  (f,vGn,  in  Eph 
ii.  3,  only  as  signifying  r^^a/,  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  interpietation, 
having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  Bible.  The  word  cfvoig  is  nowhere 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  Mew  Testament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force  of  this,  is 
that  the  word  rendered  nature,  sometimes  signifies  habit  cjontracted  by  custom, 
or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  And 
it  is  plain  the  word  in  its  common  use,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we 
properly  express  in  English  by  the  word  nature.  There  is  but  one  place 
where  there  can  be  the  least  pretext  for  supposing  in  can  be  used  otherwise ; 
and  that  is  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  And  even  here  there  is,  I  think,  no 
manner  of  reason  for  understanding  nature  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  emphasis  used,  avrtj  ?/  c^vcig,  nature  itself,  shows  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  custom,  but  nature  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  long  custom,  that 
made  having  the  head  covered  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  np- 
pearance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or 
signification  of  any  thing  :  but  nature  itself,  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female 
sex,  and  with  significations  of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shows  it  to  be  a 
«hame  for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant,  or  for 
men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  by  custom  an  established  token 
or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission  ;  such  a  sight,  therefore,  would  be  unnattiral, 
shocking  to  a  man's  very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach  that  it  is  a  shame  for 
a  woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures,  though  it  be  custom, 
that  establishes  the  unclean  signification  of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  to  understand  tlie  phrase, 
zBVivu  cfVGti,  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in  the  proper  sense,  on  tlie  follow- 
mg  accounts. 

1.  It  may  be  observed  that  both  the  words  ze/.ru  and  gia/tf,  in  their  original 

•  The  faJovv  ng  are  all  the  other  plac3s  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  2G,  ii.  14,  27,  xi.  21,  24,  thricp 
in  tka'  yeree.     1  Cor.  xi.  14.     Gal.  ii.  15,  iv.  8.    James  iii.  7,  twice  in  that  verse,  and  2  Pet.  L  4. 
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si>:;niiication,  have  reference  to  the  birth  or  generation.  So  the  word  (jpvtnf, 
which  itonies  from  qvo},  w^hich  signifies  to  beget,  or  bring  foith  young,  or  to  put 
forth,  or  bud  forth  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds  and  branches.  And 
so  the  word  rey.voi>  comes  from  tiktw,  which  signifies  to  bring  forth  children 

2.  As  though  the  apostle  took  care  by  the  word  used  here,  to  signify  what 
we  are  oy  birth,  he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  i/o/,  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobedience;  but  here 
Tt/.y-ii,  which  is  a  word  ilerived,  as  was  now  observed,  from  zuza),  to  bring  forth 
a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a  begotten  or  born  child. 

3.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the 
pride  of  some,  especially  the  Jews  (for  the  church  in  Ephesus  was  made  up 
partly  of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome),  who  exalted  themselves  in  the 
privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  born  the  children  of  Abraham, 
and  were  Jews  by  nature,  cpvcru  foiSuiot,  as  the  phrase  is,  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  proud  conceit,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  bv  nature  children  of  wn-ath,  even,  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  uoon  as  sinners,  and  out  of  favor  with 
God  by  Jiaiure,  and  born  children  of  wrath 

4.  It  is  more  plain, that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  nature  in  its  proper  senst 
here,  because  he  sets  what  they  were  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  w^hat  they  are 
by  grace.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle  shows  what  they  are  by  nature,  viz.,  chil- 
dren of  wrath;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  shows  how  very  different  their 
state  is  by  grace,  saying,  verse  5,  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  repeating  it  again 
verse  8,  By  grace  ye  are  saved.  But  if  by  being  children  of  wi-ath  by  nature, 
were  meant  no  more  than  only  their  being  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signification  of  these 
phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  by  nature  in  a  state  of  salvation,  as  much 
as  by  nature  children  of  ivrath  ;  for  they  were  truly,  really,  and  proprrly  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  w^hole  abundantly  proves  that 
by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  without  any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we 
allow  the  j)lain  scope  of  the  place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it,  by  extreme 
violence  used  with  the  apostle's  words  and  expressions,  the  design  here  is  strong- 
ly to  establish  this  point ;  that  what  Christians  have  that  is  good  in  them,  or  in 
their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves,  or  from  themselves,  but  is 
wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God,  and  his  workmanship,  the  effect 
of  his  power,  and  free  and  wonderful  love :  none  of  our  good  works  are  prima- 
rily from  ourselves,  but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  God^s  ivorknianship, 
created  unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing  :  not  so  much  as  faith  itself 
the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  Christians,  is  of  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Therefore  the  apostle  compares  the  work  of  God,  in  forming  Christians  to 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising 
from  the  dead,  ver.  1,  "  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.""  And  again,  ver.  5,  "  Even  when  we  w-ere  dead  in  sins,  hath  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ."  In  speaking  of  Christians  being  quickened  with 
Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to  what  he  had  said  before,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  foregoini^  chapter,  of  God's  manifesting  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
power  towards  Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  agreeable  to  the  operation 
of  his  mighty  power,  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  So  that  it  is  plain 
by  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostle  would  signify,  that  by  nature  we  have 
no  goodness  ;  but  are  as  destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life :  and  that  all 
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goodness,  all  good  works,  and  faith  the  principal  of  all,  are  perfectly  the  gift  ol 
God's  grace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  almighty,  and  exceeding  excellent  pow- 
er. I  think,  there  can  be  need  of  nothing  but  reachng  the  chapter,  arid  minding 
what  is  read,  to  convince  all  who  have  common  understanding,  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  i^ver  can  do,  to  twist,  rack, 
perplex,  and  pervert  the  words  and  phrases  here  used. 

Dr.  Taylor  here  again  insists,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  heathen  state,  when  he  speaks  of  those  that  were  dead  in  sin,  and  by 
nature  children  of  wrath  y  and  that  though  he  seems  to  include  himself  among 
these,  saying,  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  u-e  were  dead  in  sins  ;" 
yet  he  only  puts  himself  among  them  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  gross  absurdity  of  which  may  appear  from  what  was  said  before.  But 
besides  the  things  which  have  been  already  obsened,  there  are  some  things 
which  make  it  peculiarly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  often  has  reference  to  their  heathen  state,  in  this  epistle.  But  the  words 
in  this  chap.  ii.  3,  plainly  show,  that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jews  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Gentiles  ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  After  he  had 
told  the  Ephesians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  that  they  had  been  dead 
in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  &c.,  ver.  J  and  2, 
he  makes  a  dislindion,  and  says,  "  Among  whom  loe  also  had  our  conversation, 
&c.,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.'^  Here  first  he 
changes  the  person  ;  whereas,  before  he  had  spoken  in  the  second  person,  "  Ye 
were  dead — Ye  in  time  past  walked,"  &c.  Now  he  changes  style,  and  uses 
the  first  person,  in  a  most  manifest  distinction,  "  Among  whom  we  also,''  that 
is,  we  Jews,  as  well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction,  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense,,  if  he  meant  the  same 
without  distinction.  And  besides  all  this,  more  fully  to  express  the  distinction, 
the  apostle  further  adds  a  pronoun  of  distinction  :  "  We  also,  even  as  othirs," 
or,  we  as  well  as  others :  most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notions,  so  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  their  being  much  better  than  the  Gentiles,  in 
being  Jews  by  naturi',  children  of  Abraham,  and  children  of  God  ;  when  they 
supposed  the  Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  born  aliens,  and  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath :  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says,  "  We  Jews,  after  all 
our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  u-orld."  And  a  yet  further  e\'idence,  that  the  apostle  here  means  to 
include  the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  uses,  "  Among 
whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation,"  &c.  Though  wickedness  was  supposed 
by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  this  world,  as  to  the  generalit}'  of  mankind, 
yet  they  supposed  themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  JMoses,  and  traditions  of  the  elders ;  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  the  apos 
tie  asserts,  that  they  all  were  no  better  by  nature  than  others,  but  W'ere  to  br 
reckoned  amono;  the  children  cf  disobedience,  and  childr<^n  of  wrath. 

And  then  besides,  'f  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  amc  ng  the  Gentiles 
because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would  ask,  why  do^es  he  not  do  so 
in  the  11th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  their  Gentile  state 
expressly?  Remember  that  ye  being  in  time  "past  Gentiles  in  thefesh.  Whv 
docs  he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself?  Why  did 
he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  timas  past  Gentiles  ?  And  why 
does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally,  make  the  same  distinction,  speaking 
either  in  the  second  or  third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly 
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speaks  or  the  Gentilism  of  those  that  he  wrote  to ;  or  speaks  of  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So  everywhere  in  this  same  epistle  ; 
as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13,  where  the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
here,  by  the  change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle,  also, 
"  That  ice  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ  (the 
first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called),  in 
wlioin  yc  a/so  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your 
Salvation."  And  in  all  the  tbllovving  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 
19,  and  22,  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle  again  is  used : 
"  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  See  also  the  following  chapters  :  chap.  iii.  6,  and  iv.  17.  And  not 
only  in  this  epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13  ;  chap, 
xi.  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,  25,28,30,31;  chap.  xv.  15,  16; 
1  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  8  ;  Col.  i.  27 ;  chap  ii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6, 9 ;  chap.  ii. 
13,  14,  15,  16. 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Romans  to  be  in  any  wise  agreeable  to  the  true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is 
needless  here  to  stand  particularly  to  examine  it :  because  the  doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin  may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  thov.gh  we  should  aflow  the  thin^ 
wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  opposes  in  his  interpretation,  viz. 
that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  c 
true  Christian,  but  as  representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For 
even  on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every  one  who  b 
under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of  mankind,  w  carnal,  sold  undei 
sin,  in  his  first  state,  and  till  delivered  by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apos- 
tle's design  is  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  what- 
soever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw  his  conclusion 
in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii.  3,*  "  For  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh;  God  sending  his  own  Son,"  &.c. 
Our  author  supposes  this  here  spoken  of,  viz.,  "  That  the  law  cannot  give  life, 
because  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  to  every  one  of  man- 
kind.f  And  when  the  apostle  gives  this  reason.  In  that  it  is  weak  through  the 
flesh,  it  is  plain,  that  by  the  flesh,  which  here  he  opposes  to  the  Spirit,  he 
means  the  same  thing  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  mme flesh,  ver.  5,  14,  18  ;  and  the  law 
of  the  memhers,  ver.  23  ;  and  the  body  of  death,  ver.  24.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  through  this  chapter  he  insists  on  as  the  grand  hinderance  and  reason  why 
the  law  could  not  give  life,  just  as  he  does  in  his  conclusion,  chap.  viii.  3.  Which 
in  this  last  place,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  man- 
kind. And  it  being  the  same  reason  of  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in  the  same 
discourse,  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  as  appears,  because  this  last  place  is  the  con- 
clusion, of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises :  and  inasmuch  as  the  reason 
there  given  is  being  in  the  flesh,  and  a  beitig  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  therefore, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  rea- 
son, why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind  ;  and  consequently,  that  all 
mankind  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  and  so  remain  till  deliv- 
ered by  Christ :  and  consequently,  all  mankind  in  their  first  or  origmal  state  are 
very  sinful ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

*  Dr.  Tajlor  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  parazraph,  m  the  division  he  makes 
/the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase  ant'  notes  upon  it.  t  See  Note  on  Ron-  r.  20. 
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CHAPTER     IV 

CONTAINING   OBSERVATIONS   ON    ROMANS   V.    12,   TO   THE   END. 


SECTION     I. 
Remarke  on  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  this  Text. 

The  following  things  are  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of,  concerning  our  iu- 
thor's  exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1.  He  greatly  insists,  that  by  dcdth  in  this  place  no  more  is  meant,  than  tha< 
death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  life  is  extinguished,  and  the  body  re- 
turns to  the  dust ;  that  no  more  is  meant  in  the  12th,  14th,  loth,  and  17th  verses 
Page  27,  he  speaks  of  it  as  evidently y  dearly,  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle is  still  fliscoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  plainly  implying,  that  it  must  most 
infallibly  be  so,  that  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout  this  para- 
graph on  the  subject.  But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we  believe  what  Dr.  Taylor 
elsewhere  says,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise.  He,  in  p.  120,  S.,  speaking  of  those 
words  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  says,  "  Death  in  this 
place  is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;  as  it  stands  there  opposed 
to  p.ternal  life,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  it  manifestly  signi- 
fies eternal  death,  the  second  death,  or  that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die, 
who  live  after  the  flesh."  But  death  (in  the  conciiision  of  the  paragraph  we  are 
upon  in  the  5th  chapter,  concerning  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam)  and  the 
life  that  comes  by  Christ,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  is  opposed  to  eternal 
life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  neTrt  chapter  :  "  That 
as  sin  has  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign,  through  righteousness, 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  So  that  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ment, death  in  this  place  also  is  manifestly  widely  different  from  the  deaih  we 
now  die,  as  it  stands  here  opposed  to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  sig- 
nifies eternal  death,  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  dis- 
course or  paragraph  with  that  begun  in  the  12th  verse,  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  himself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
epistle.  So  that  if  we  will  follow  him,  and  admit  his  reasonings  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest  proof  2Lg?iinsti? fallible  evidence!  So  that  it 
is  true,  the  apostle  throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  means  no  more  than  that  death  we  now  die,  when 
this  life  z'v  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  death,  in  some  part  of  this  passage,  isrneanl 
something  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die,  and  is  manifestly  intended 
eternal  death,  the  second  death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in  his  laying  of  it 
down  as  so  certain  and  ii  fallible,  that  because  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect 
to  temporal  death,  in  the  14th  verse,  Death  reigned  from  Jidam  to  Moses,  there- 
fore he  means  no  more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is  no  more  evident, 
dear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant  no  more  by  perishing,  in  Luke  xiii 
5,  when  he  says,  "  I  tell  you,  Nay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
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perish;"  than  such  a  temporal  death,  as  came  on  those  that  died  hj  the  fall  ot 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words  of  the  same  spet^h  ; 
and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life,  Christ  means  no  more  than  this 
temporal  life,  in  each  part  of  that  one  sentence,  Matth,  x.  39,  "He  that 
findcth  his  Ife  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
finil  if ;"  because  in  the  first  part  of  each  clause,  he  has  respect  es])ecially  to 
temporal  life* 

The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apostle  intends  by  the 
word  deai/i  in  this  place,  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  same  thing  is  meant,  that 
is  meant  by  death  in  the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  this  epistle,  and 
other  writings  of  this  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  death  as  the  consequence  of 
sin,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  death,  which  he,  and  the  Scripture  everywhere, speaks 
of  as  the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death,  temporal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this  discourse  he  has  a  more  special 
respect  to  one  part  of  this  whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him  ; 
without  any  more  variation  than  is  common  in  the  same  discourse.  That  life, 
which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward  of  righteousness,  is  a  whole,  con- 
taining several  parts,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
most  perfect  sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death,  which  the  Scripture  speak-s  of  as  the  punishment  of 
sin,  is  a  whole,  including  the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the 
eternal,  sensible,  perfect  destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole, 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in  Rom.  v., 
though  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part,  in  others  to 
another  :  and  this,  without  changing  the  signification  of  the  w'ord.  For  a  hav- 
mg  respect  to  several  things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  significations.  As 
for  instance,  the  appellative,  man,  or  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  man,  is 
the  name  of  a  whole,  including  the  diflferent  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any 
one  in  speaking  of  James  or  John,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  ?nan,  and  a  beau- 
tiful ma?i ;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect  would  be  had  more  espe- 
cially to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his  body,  in  the  word  man :  but  yet  without 
any  proper  change  of  the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John 
xxi.  7,  it  is  said,  Peter  was  naked,  and  in  the  following  part  of  the  same  story  it 
is  said,  Peter  was  grieved.  In  the  former  proposition,  respect  is  had  especially 
to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his  soul :  but  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  Peter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death,  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that  he  in  general  means 
the  whole  of  thvit  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  natural  in  supposing  that  he,  in  order  to  evince,  that  death,  the  prop- 
per  punishment  of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
ohould  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment,  which  is  visible  in  this  world, 
and  which  every  body  therefore  sees,  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind  (as  in 

*  There  are  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  xi.  25,  2G,  "  I  am  ihe  resurrection  and  the  life: 
he  that  helievetli  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  shall  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth 
in  me,  shall  never  die."  Here  both  the  words,  life  and  death,  are  used  with  this  variation  :  "  I  am  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life,"  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  life  :  "He  that  !)elieveth  in  me,  thoui;li  he  were 
dead,"  having  respect  to  temporal  death,  "  yet  shall  he  live,"  with  respect  to  spiritual  life,  and  the  restora 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  body.  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  siiall  never  die,"  mcanin!;  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi.  49,  50,  '•Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  ir.  the  wilderness,  and 
are  dead,"  having  respect  chiefly  to  temporal  death.  "This  is  the  bread  which  coineth  down  from  heav- 
en, that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die,"  i.e.,  by  the  loss  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  ^See 
also  ver.  58.)  Arnl  in  the  next  verse.  ''  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,"  have  etema. 
life.     So  ver.  54.    See  anotha.-  like  instance,  John  v.  24-  -29 
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ver.  I-*),  and  from  thence  should  infer,  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  the 
whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  whereof  that  tempo- 
ral death  which  is  visible,  is  a  part,  and  a  visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (un- 
less changed  by  divine  grace)  an  Introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  tho 
most  dreadful  part. 

II.  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  insignificant 
those  first  words,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  and  leaves  thia 
proposition  without  any  sense  or  signification  at  all.  The  apostle  had  been 
largely  and  elaborately  representing,  how  the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  all  exposed  to  death  and 
condemnation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came 
to  pass,  viz.,  that  this  sorrowful  event  came  hy  one  man,  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two  great  and  notorioas 
facts,  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonder- 
ful facts,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every- 
where, who  often  asked  this  question.  Whence  comes  evil,  moral  and  natural 
enl  ?  (the  latter  chiefly  visible  in  death.)  It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means 
to  tell  us,  how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as  they  do. 
But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation,  is,  "  He  begun 
t ran  digression."*  As  if  all  that  the  apostle  meant,  was,  to  tell  us  who  happened 
to  sin  first ;  not  how  such  -a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any  one  in  the 
world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  distemper.  The  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  iyito  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  show  the 
design  to  be,  to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  ot  the  ivorld; 
and  not  oidy  as  reaching  one  man  in  the  world.  If  this  were  not  plain  enough 
in  itself,  the  words  immediately  following  demonstrate  it :  "  And  so  death  pass- 
ed upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  By  sin''s  being  in  the  world,  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  in  that  one  instance  of  Adam's 
first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  world,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  continued  series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in 
the  first  words  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world." 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to  be  in  the  world,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered  into  the  world,  he  does  not  mean  only 
toming  in,  in  one  instance. 

If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  either  in 
its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but  himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of 
any  other  man,  it  would  be  no  more  proper  to  say,  that  hy  one  man  sin  enter- 
ed into  the  icorld,  than  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  mankind  came  into  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  had  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phenicians  wrecked  at  sea,  and 
a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven  ashore  on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  it  should  be  said,  by  that  one  man  mankind  came 
into  Aynerica. 

And  besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sense  ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Eve,  that  begun  trans- 
gression. By  one  man  Dr.  Taylor  understands  Adam,  as  the  figure  of  Christ 
And  it  is  plain  that  it  was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  19.  It  appears 
unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include  Eve,  when  he  speaks  of 
Adam ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it,  that  it  was  by  one,  repeating  it  several 
times. 

*  Page  56 
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ni.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the  sense  of  .he  ^aiisa. 
particles,  in  such  plirases  as  these,  so  often  repeated ;  "Death  by  sin,"  verse  12. 
"  If  through  the  otFence  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  verse  15.  "  By  one  .hat  sin 
ned — Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,"  verse  16.  "  By  one  n.-ai/s  of- 
fence, death  reigned  by  one,"  veree  17.  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all,"  &c.,  vei-se  18.  ^^  By  one  man's  disobedience,"  verse  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  dwelt  upon,  and  so  variously  repeatcxl,  unless  we 
make  mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and  dependence, 
by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man,  or  some  tendency  to  that  effect, 
which  is  so  often  said  to  come  by  it.  But  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  there  can 
be  no  real  dependence  or  influence  in  the  case  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to  make  all  mankind 
mortal.  Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  effect  in  any  such 
manner,  but  in  another  most  diverse,  viz.,  a  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  man- 
kind under  aflliction,  toil  and  death,  from  special  favor  «>nd  kindness.  Nor  can 
liiere  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  transgression  of  Adam,  by  any 
in.oral  influence,  as  deserving  such  a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any 
moral  account,  for  he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence  on  that  sin,  or  any 
connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent  constitution,  which  God  had  established 
with  Adam ;  for  he  insists  that  in  that  threatening.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shalt  die,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity,  page  8.  And  death  on  man- 
kind, according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue  of  that  legal  constitution  with 
Adam  ;  because  the  sentence  by  which  it  came,  was  after  the  annulling  and 
abolishing  that  constitution,  page  113,  S.  And  it  is  manifest  that  tliis  conse- 
quence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin  to  such  an  effect, 
because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit,  and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favor ;  but 
sin  has  no  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  to  benefits  and  divine  favors. 
And  thus  that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause  nor  the  procur- 
ing cause,  neither  the  natural,  moral,  nor  legal  cause,  nor  an  eaciting  and 
moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam's  eating  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden. 
And  the  only  real  relation  tlrat  the  effect  can  have  to  that  sin,  is  a  relation  as 
to  time,  viz.,  that  it  is  after  it.  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examined,  the 
whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased,  of  his  mere  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  favor  upon  us,  than  he  did  upon  Adam 
in  innocency,  after  that  sin  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  which  sin  we 
are  no  more  concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  emperor  of 
China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  and  the  import  of 
what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  which  he  here  speaks  of,  as  coming  on 
mankind  by  Adam's  sin,  comes  not  as  a  punishment,  but  only  as  a  favor.  It 
quite  makes  void  the  opposition,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  Christ. 
They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  oppo- 
site causes,  throughout  the  paragraph :  one  as  the  just  consequence  of  an  offence, 
the  other  a  free  gift,  verses  15 — 18.  Whereas,  according  to  this  scheme, 
there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case  :  both  are  benefits,  and  both  are  free 
gifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicine  to  save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind 
father,  or  a  shield  to  preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  raucb 
a  free  gift  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ,  as  being  the  fruit  of  sin, 
iiiA  judgment  for  sin  ;  when  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  divine  grace,  verses  15, 
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17,20,21.  Wltereas,  according  to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace  •  death 
comes  on  mankind  by  the  free  kindness  and  love  Oa"  God,  much  more  truly  and 
properh  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  coming  by  occasion 
of  Adam's  sin  (But  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influ- 
ence.) Yet  the  proper  cause  is  God^s  grace  ;  so  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly 
gODd  \Vhich,  by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Horn.  vii.  13,  "  \\  as  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto  me  ?  God  for- 
bid. But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good."  Where  the  apostle  utterly  rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that 
which  is  good  were  the  proper  cause  of  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
proper  cause,  and  that  which  is  good,  only  the  occasion.  But  according  to  this 
author,  the  reverse  is  true  :  that  Mhich  is  good  in  the  highest  sense,  even  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  divine,  gracious  constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death, 
and  sin  only  the  occasion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain,  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and  happiness  by 
Christ,  are  here  set  in  opposition;  the  latter  being  spoken  of  as  ^ood,  the 
other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect  of  righteousness,  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one 
the  fruit  of  obedience,  the  other  of  disobedience  ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God'syat'or, 
in  consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but  the  other  the 
fruit  of  his  ditpleosure,  in  consequence  of  what  was  disjileasin^  and  hateful  to 
him  ;  the  latter  coming  hy  justification,  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
subject.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  opposition 
in  any  of  these  respects  ;  the  death  here  spoken  of,  neither  comes  as  an  evil,  nor 
from  an  evil  cause,  either  an  evil  efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause ;  not  at 
all  as  any  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the 
effect  of  God's  favor,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming  by  Christ ; 
yea,  and  as  much  as  to  that  appointed  by  an  act  of  justification  of  the  subject,  as 
he  understands  and  explains  the  won]  just ification  ;  for  both  are  by  a  grant  of 
favor,  and  are  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness.  And  he  does  abimdantly  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  '•  any  grant  of  favor,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
whereby  God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  dangei'.  suffering  or 
calamity,  or  confere  any  favor,  blessing,  or  privilege,  is  called  justification,  io 
the  Scripture  sense  and  use  of  the  word."* 

And  over  and  above  all  these  things,  our  author  makes  void,  and  destroys 
the  grand  and  fundamental  opposition  of  all,  to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief 
"scope  of  this  whole  passage,  viz.,  that  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  liff  and  happiness  by  the  othei.  For. 
according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam  ;  both  by  his 
grace,  rishteousness,  and  obedience :  the  death  that  God  sentenced  mankind  to 
in  Gen.  iii.  19,  beino;  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ,  than  by 
Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not  pronounced  on  the  foot 
of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  because  that  v.'as  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside, 
as  what  was  to  have  no  more  effect,  before  it  was  pronounced;  as  he  largel} 
insists  for  many  passes  tocjether,  pages  113 — 119,  S.  He  says,  page  113,  S. 
"  This  covenant  with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sinned 
Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace  was  introduced."  And  ii 
p.  119,  S.,  he  says,  "The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of  now,  stands 
under  the  covenant  of  grace."  And  in  p.  120,  S.,  "  In  the  counsel  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  it  stood  in  this  very  Hght,  even  before  the  sentence  of  death  was 

•  Key,  §  374.  where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  himself  puts  the  word  ANY  in  capital  letters.  The 
game  il  ins  in  substance  is  often  asserted  elsewhere  And  this,  indeed,  is  his  main  point  in  what  he  calls 
"*  the  true  gospf'.  scheme." 
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pronounced  upon  Adam ;  and  consequently,  death  is  no  proper  and  legal  pun- 
ishiiit'Dt  o.*'  sin."  And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favor  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  by  Christ, 
therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
ili'^  second  Adam.  For  he  himself  is  full  in  it,  to  use  his  own  words,*  "  That 
all  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,hy,  or  through  the  Son  of  God." 
"  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  hef)  trom  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  than  that 
all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to 
last,  are  in,hj/,  and  through  Christ,  and  prxrticularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  (says  he)  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Christians." 
What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apostle,  about  the  great  differ- 
ence and  opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal 
life  and  ha}ipiness  by  the  other  1  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
anrl  all  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference  here  insisted  on,  as  be- 
tween the  effects  of  sin  and  righteousness,  the  consequences  of  obedience  and 
disob'-dience,  of  the  offence  andihe  free  gift,  judginent  and  grace,  condemnation 
and  justification,  they  all  come  to  nothing  ;  and  this  whole  discourse  of  the 
apostle,  wdierein  he  seems  to  labor  much,  as  if  it  were  to  set  forth  some  very 
grand  and  most  important  distinctions  and  oppositions  in  the  state  of  things,  as 
derived  from  the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multitude  of 
words  without  a  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsistencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  inakes  void  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  in  these  words :  "  For  until 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law 
Neverthelass  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  death,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by  men's  personal  sins ; 
and  that  it  is  here  proved  by  this  argument,  viz.,  because  there  was  no  law 
threatening  death  to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins,  before  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place  many  ages  before  the 
law  was  given ;  therefore  death  could  not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for 
personal  sins,  and  consequently  could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin.* 
On  this  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth  in  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  being,  by  which  men  were  exposed  to 
death  for  personal  sin,  during  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor 
agreeable  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  It  is  not  trcce.  For  the  law  of  natiire,  WTitten  in  men's  hearts,  was 
then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal 
sin.  That  there  was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  ami  destruction  ot 
the  sinner,  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well  known  before 
the  giving  of  Moses'  law,  is  plain  by  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully 
and  clearly  implying.',  a  connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishmeil, as 
an^  passage  in  the  law  of  Moses  ;  such  as  that  in  Job  xxiv.  19,  "  Drought  and 
heat  consume  the  snow  v/aters :  so  doth  the  grave  them  that  have  sinned." 
(Compare  verses  20  and  24.)  Also  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  "  He  preserveth  no-,  the  life 
of  the  wicked."  Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32,  "  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the 
way  ?     And  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  1     That  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 

♦  Key,  chap.  viii.  Title,  p.  44.  t  Key,  5  145. 

t  Pagei  40,  41,  42,  57,  ami  often  elsewhere. 
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uay  of  destruction  ;  they  jhi.ii  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wvath."     Vers* 
32,  "  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave."* 

Secondly,  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being,  by  which  mtn  are  ex 
posed  to  death  for  personal  sins,  where  or  when  a  revealed  law  of  God,  before 
in,  or  after  Moses'  time  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  this  apostle's  own  doctrine  in 
this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  12,  14,  15,  "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law, 
(i.  e.,  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish  without  law."  But  how  they  can  be  ex- 
posed to  die  and  perish,  who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law, 
the  apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  viz.,  in  that  they  liave  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to  this  punishment.  "  For  when 
the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  tlie  law  written  in  their  hearts :  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness." 
Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witm  ss  to  the  duty  prescribed  by  this  law,  but 
also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken  of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  v.ithout 
law,  were  liable  to  suffer,  viz.,  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32,  speaking  more  especially  of  the  Heathen,  "  Who 
knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death."  Dr.  Taylor  often  calls  the  law  the  rule  of  right ;  and  this  rule  of 
right  sentenced  those  sinners  to  death,  who  were  not  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
accoidino-  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse,  in  these  words,  "The 
Heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of  right,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  human  nature ;  and  which  shows  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes,  are 
deserving  of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  U7ider  lav),  by  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
punishment  without  hope,  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  grace — in  his  paraphrase 
on  Rom.  iv.  15. 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  before  us,  the  grand 
argument,  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here,  to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.,  that 
death  does  not  come  by  men's  personal  sins,  but  by  Adam's  sin,  because  it  came 
before  the  law  was  given,  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  :  I  say,  this 
argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,!  is  brought  to  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  substance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment having  no  truth.  To  say,  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in 
any  standing  revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling :  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  God 
would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins,  without  a  standing  revealed  law 
threatening  it,  than  that  he  would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  re- 
vealed law  threatening  that :  which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah's  time, 
were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their  personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,t  "  Sin,  in 
its  own  unalterable  nature,  leads  to  death."  Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with  as 
much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no  punishment  at  all  for  any 
sin,  that  was  committed  from  Adam  to  Moses,  because  there  was  no  standing 
revealed  law  then  exta  it,  threatening  any  punishment.  It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's  days,  and  hastening 
of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  in  the  same  sense 
as  death  and  mortality  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin.§  But  where  was 
there  any  standing  revealed  law  for  that,  though  the  event  was  so  universal  '^ 
If  God  might  bring  this  on  all  makind,  on  occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which 

•  S:«e  also  Job  iv.  7, 8.  9.    Chapter  xv.  17—35.    Cta^jter  xviii.  5 — 21.  xix.  29,  and  xx.  4 — 8,  and  mai^ 
.inei  j-.aces.  t  Page  117,  S.  t  Pages  77,  78.  S  Page  68 
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tnt7  deserved  nothing,  without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder 
God's  bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their  own  con- 
sciences tell  them  they  do  deserve  death  without  a  revealed  law  ? 

2.  If  it  had  been  so,  that  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in 
bein<4,  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be  properly  ex- 
jiosed  to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the  mention  of  Moses'  law  would 
have  been  v.-holly  impertinent,  and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  understanding  of  it.  He  supposes,  what  the  apostle  would 
prove,  is,  that  temporal  death,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  comes  by  Adam;  and 
not  by  any  law  threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin  ;  because  this 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which  is  the  only  law 
threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet  he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law 
of  Moses,  iv/ien  it  was  in  being,  threatened  no  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For 
he  abundantly  asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  for  per- 
sonal sin,  was  eternal  death,  a''  has  been  already  noted  :  and  he  says  in  express 
terras,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a  nature,  widely  different  from  the  death  we  nou 
die  ;*   as  was  also  observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  an  inspired  writer  argue, 
when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would  prove,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not 
come  by  any  law  threatening  this  kind  of  death,  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  death,  of  a  nature  widely  different ! 
How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  the  time  of  giving 
Moses'  law,  as  if  that  had  been  the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened 
with  this  punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such  thing  1 
And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose,  to  fix  on  that  period,  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David,  or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr 
Taylor  holds,  that  even  now,  since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mor- 
tality of  mankind,  or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ;  but 
that  it  always  comes  only  by  Adam.f  And  if  it  never  comes  by  that  law,  we 
may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in  that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  to  prove  that 
death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove 
the  main  point,  even  that  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin :  for  it  might  come  by 
God's  sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  divine  benefits  do. 
If  it  be  ordered,  agreeably  to  our  author's  supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor 
as  a  calamity,  but  only  as  a  favor,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution, 
or  revealed  sentence,  in  order  to  the  bestowing  such  a  favor,  more  than  other 
favors ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit,  which  he  says  entered 
into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  the  shortening  men's  lives  so 
much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the  apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation 
of  it,  is  turned  into  mere  trifling,  and  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  with- 
out any  real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ, 
as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  nofion  of  i  f'"uit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
only  that  superabounding  of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  w^e  have  by  Christ,  goes 
beyond  the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard  to  which 
Adam  was  the  fgure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam,  and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by 
him.  This  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  ihtfree  grace  of  God  ;  as  appears 
by  ver.  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21.     This,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  restoring 

♦  Page  120,  S.     He  says  to  the  like  purpose  in  his  Note  on  Rom.  v.  1  7. 
t  This  is  plain  by  what  he  says,  p.  28,  40,  53, 117,  S. 
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of  luankind  to  that  life  whitJi  they  lost  in  Adam :  and  he  himself  siippostJ  this 
restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be  what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free 
gift  of  God,  and  the  grace  and  favor  of  the  laugiver*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  he  breaks  out  in  adiniraticn  of  the  unspeakable  riches  of  this  grace/] 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  (here  is  no  grace  at  til  in  this  benefit, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice,  being  only  a  removing  of  what 
mankind  suffer,  being  innocent.  Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and 
even  on  infants  (as  has  been  observed),  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity  ;  to  bring 
which  on  the  peri'ectly  innocent,  unremedied,  and  without  any  thing  to  counter- 
vail it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught,  is  not  consistent  with  the  righteousnfss  of  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  What  grace,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had  been  brought  on 
innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  represents|)  the  dreadful 
and  universal  destruction  of  their  nature  ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how 
infinitely  hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such  shocking 
ruin,  them  that  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamit}' !  Our  author  says,  "  We 
could  not  justly  lose  communion  with  God  by  Adam's  sin."§  If  so,  then  we 
could  not  justly  lose  our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration ;  which  would  be  an 
eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other  good,  besides  the  positive 
suffering.  The  apostle,  throughout  this  passage,  represents  the  death,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin ;  but  deliverance  and  life  through  Christ,  as  by  grace,  and 
ihefree  gift  of  God.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  the 
death  that  comes  by  Adam,  comes  by  grace,  great  grace  ;  it  being  a  great  bene- 
fit, ordered  in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace  : 
but  in  the  deliverance  and  restoration  by  Christ,  there  is  no  grace  at  all.  So 
things  are  turned  topsy-turvy,  the  apostle's  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted 
and  confounded. 

VIl.  Dr.  Taylor  explains  the  yvcrds,  judgment,  condemnation,  justification^ 
and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very  unreasonable  maimer. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  former,  judgment  and 
condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  condenmation  a  judicial  act,  and  a  sentence 
of  condemnation.  But,  according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them  that  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  viewed  by  the 
Judge,  even  in  his  passing  the  sentence,  and  condemning  them,  as  having  no 
guilt  of  sin,  or  fault  at  all  chargeable  upon  them;  and  o. judicial  /iroceeding, 
passing  sentence  arbitrarily,  without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established  : 
for  there  was  no  preceding  law  or  rule  threatenmg  death,  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  only  this,  "  In  the  day  that 
ihou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  And  concerning  this,  he  insists,  that 
there  is  not  a  word  said  in  it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  thai  the  condemnalior 
spoken  of,  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence  of  th( 
sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law,  by  which  that  sin  could  be  imputed  to  brin^ 
any  such  consequence;  conti-ary  to  the  apostle's  plain  scope.  And  not  onl) 
so,  but  over  and  tbove  all  this,  it  is  ?l  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  thai 
which  is  no  calamity,  aov  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence;  but  it  is  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favor  ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words j?/rfg"7nen<  and  condemnation  in  other  places^ 
they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with  him :  but  never  are  they  used  by 

*  Pa^es  39,  70, 148,  27,  5.     See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle, 
*nd  his  note  on  ver.  15, 16,  17.  t  Page  119,  S.  t  Page  69.  §  Page  148. 
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aim  in  this  sense,  or  any  like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  anywhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  apostle  elsewhere  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
often  speaking  ol"  condemnation,  using  the  same,  or  similar  terms  and  phrase>s 
as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovesaid  sense.  Chap.  ii.  1, 2,  3,  six  times  in  thes^ 
rerses;  also  ver.  12  and  27,  and  chap.  iii.  7  ;  chap.  viii.  1  and  3  ;  chap.  xiv. 
3,  4,  and  ver.  10,  13,  22  and  23.  This  will  be  plain  to  every  one  that  casta 
liis  eye  on  these  places :  and  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  discourse  here  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  a  con- 
dejnnation,  that  is  no  testimony  of  favor  to  the  innocent ;  but  of  God's  displea- 
sure towards  those  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to,  but  looks  on  as  offenders,  sin- 
ners, and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  are  delivered 
from  by  Christ ;  as  may  be  seen  in  verses  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11. 

And  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  and  in  the  very  paragraph  we  are  upon, 
if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  language  and  manner  of  speaking,  there  is  every 
thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  fhat  the  apostle  uses  these  words  here,  as  he  does 
elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  implying  a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  exposing  to  punishment.  He  speaks  of  condemnation  with  refer- 
ence to  sin,  as  what  comes  by  sin,  and  as  a  condemnation  to  death,  which 
seems  to  be  a  most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is  tem- 
poral and  visible  ;  and  this  in  the  w^ay  of  judgment  and  execution  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  grace  or  favor,  and  gift  or  a  benefit  coming  by  favor.  And  sin 
and  otFence,  transgression  and  disobedience,  are  over  and  over  again  spoken  of 
as  the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering  condemned  to, 
for  ten  verses  successively,  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole  paragraph,  with- 
out n)issing  one. 

The  words,  justification  and  righteousness ^  are  explained  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
a  no  less  unreasonable  manner.  He  MxiAevsi^Ln^s  justification,  in  ver.  18,  and 
righteousness,  in  ver.  19,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  all 
and  actually  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ;  to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his  peculiar 
favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to  them  ;  meaning  thereby 
no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  a  universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the 
last  day.*  Now  this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  everywhere,  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  hke  such  a  use  o" 
them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance,  through  all  the  writings  of  the  apostle." 
and  evangelists.  The  words  justify,  justification,  and  righteousness,  as  fron 
God  to  men,  are  never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  favorites.  This  apostle  in  particular 
above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these 
terms  ;  so  that  we  have  all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  lan- 
guage, and  know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  but  he  never  else- 
where uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  he 
does.  Above  all,  does  this  apostle  abound  in  the  use  of  these  terms  in  thi? 
epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject  he  had  been  upon  through  aH  the  preceding 
part  of  the  epistle.  It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  anc? 
(he  })receding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continually  repeated 
And  the  wovil,  justification,  is  constantly  used  to  signify  something  peculiar  to 
believers,  who  had  been  sinners ;  implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  special  privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world 
Yea,  the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  ex^j'ana 

*  So  pases  47.  49, 60,  61,  62,  and  other  places 
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tions,  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And  (here  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification  and 
Hghteousness,  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  tiom  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He 
speakt  of  justification  and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  done  in  tiie  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  He  had  all  along  spoken  of 
justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  sin,  disobedience  to  God,  and  oflience 
against  God,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  had  before  been  speaking  of  justificatior 
through  free  grace,  and  so  he  does  here :  he  before  had  been  speaking  of  justi- 
fication through  righteousness,  as  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  he  does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  foimer  part  of  this  veiy  chapter,  there  we  shall 
hnd  just iji cat io7i  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle  j 
which  is  also  supposed  by  our  author  in  his  exposition:  it  is  si\\\  justiji cation 
by  faith,  justification  of  them  that  had  been  sinneis,  justification  attended  with 
reconciliation,  justijication  peculiar  to  them  that  had  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
m  their  hearts.  The  apostle's  foregoing  discourse  on  justification  by  grace 
through  faith,  and  what  he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their  oiiginal 
state,  is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the  latter  part  of  this  5th  chap- 
ter ;  where  he  shows  how  all  mankind  came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to 
need  this  grace  of  God,  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  therefore  we  cannot, 
without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppose  any  other  than  that  he  is  still  speak- 
ing of  the  s'dme  justification. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life;"  it  is 
needless  here  to  go  into  the  controversy  between  the  remonstrants  and  anti-rC' 
monstrants,  concerning  universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations 
of  this  place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Arminians  do  ;  yet,  in  their 
sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  justification  only  conditionally  , 
i.  e.  provided  they  believe,  repent,  &c.  But  in  our  author's  sense,  it  actually 
comes  on  all,  whether  they  believe  and  repent,  or  not ;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
supposes,  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  universal  phrase,  all  m^n,  is  to 
signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.* 
And  he  supposes  that  the  inany,  and  the  all,  here  signify  the  same :  but  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  all  the  benefits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to 
the  many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particularly  the 
abounding  of  grace,  spoken  of  ver.  15.  The  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,  sig  rovg  nollovg. 

This  abounding  of  grace  our  author  explains  thus :  ''^  A  rich  overplus  of 
grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished  with  a  glorious  fund  of  light, 
means  and  motives,"  p.  44.  But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actu- 
ally been  partakers  of  this  new  fund  of  light,  &c.?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers  of  it,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  1  Yea,  Dr.  Taylor  himself  supposes,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that  it  is  free  for  all  that  are  willing  to  accept  ofii.f  The  agreement  between 
Adam,  as  the  i^e  or  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti- 
type, appears  as  full  and  clear,  if  we  suppose  all  which  are  in  Christ  (to  use 
the  common  Scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  all  that  are 
in  Adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of  his  disobedience.  The  Scripture  speaks  ol 
believers  as  the  seed  or  posterity  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  29.     They  are  in  Christ 

*  Pases  60,  61      See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph,  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle. 
+  Notes  on  the  epistle,  p.  284. 
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oy  gwice,  as  Adam's  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature  .  the  one  are  in  the  Jirsl 
jidam  naturally,  as  the  other  are  in  the  second  Mam  spiritually :  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  representation  this  apostle  makes  of  the  matter,  1  Cor.  xv.  45 
— 49.  The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this  apc^tle  often  represents  as  Christ's 
body  :  and  the  oi  nolloi  here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience 
are  doubtless  the  same  with  the  oi  nolloi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap.  xii.  5  : 
]Vt\  beiniT  many,  are  one  body  ;  or,  we,  the  many,  ot  nolloi  tv  ocofta  na^tv.  And 
again,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  tv  acofta  oi  nolloi  safiev.  And  the  same  which  the  apostle 
had  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Rom.  iv.  IS,  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5. 

i)r.  Taylor  much  insists  on  that  place,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  "  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die.,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  to  confirm  his  suppositions, 
that  the  apostle  here  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  death  and  condem- 
nation which  come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the  death  loe  all  die,  when 
this  life  ends  :  and  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come  by  Christ,  he 
has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  it' is  observa- 
ble, that  his  argument  is  wholly  built  on  these  two  suppositions,  viz.  First, 
That  the  lesurrection  meant  by  the  apostle,  in  that  place  in  the  1  Cor.  xv.,  is 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  both  just  and  unjust.  Secondly,  That  the  oppo- 
site consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  and  Christ's  obedience,  spoken  of  here  in  Rom. 
v.,  are  the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there.  But 
there  are  no  grounds  for  sup^^osing  either  of  these  things  to  be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken  of,  is  the  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust;  but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 
The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
rarely  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of  the  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  eternal  death  :  and  therefore  by  the  resurrection  is  most  commonly 
meant  a  rising  to  life  and  happiness ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Matth.  xxii.  30 — 
Luke  XX.  35,  46 — John  vi.  39,  40,  54 — Philip,  iii.  11,  and  other  places.  The 
saints  are  called  the  children  of  the  resurrection,  as  Dr.  Taylor  observes  in 
his  note  on  Rom.  viii.  11.  And  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  it  is  the  resurrec- 
tion to  Ufe  and  happiness,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  this  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
It  appears  by  each  of  the  three  foregoing  verses,  ver.  18, "  Then  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  (i.  e.  the  saints)  are  perished."  Ver.  19,  "  If  in  this  life  only 
we  (Christians  or  apostles)  have  hope  in  Christ  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for),  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  Ver.  20,  "  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  become  the^r^^  fruits  of  them  that 
slept."  He  is  the  forerunner  and  first  fruits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are 
his ;  who  are  to  follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  his  resurrection:  but  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  shall  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  It  also  appears  by  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing, ver.  23,  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ  the  first  frui-ts,  and 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  The  same  is  plain  by  what  is 
said  in  verses  29,  30,  31  and  32,  and  by  all  that  is  said  from  the  35tn  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twenty-three  verses  together.  It  there  expressly  ap- 
pears, that  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  a  rising  to  glory,  with  a  glorious 
bony,  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,  being  quickened,  rises  a  beautifiil  flourish- 
ing plant.  He  there  speaks  of  the  different  degrees  of  glory  amono-  them  that 
shall  rise,  and  compares  it  to  the  different  degrees  of  glory  among  the  celestial 
luminaries.  Tlie  resurrection  which  he  treats  of,  is  expressly  a  being  raised  in 
incorruption,  in  glory,  in  power,  with  a  spiritual  body,  having  the  image  ofthA 
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second  man,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  Adam  ;  a  resurrection  wherein  this  cor* 
ruptiblc  shall  put  onincomiplxon,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality,  and  death 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  the  saints  shall  gloriously  triumph  over  that  last 
enemy.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says,  that  which  is  in  etfect  owning  the  resurrection 
here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righteous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection,  i* 
a&uruGiar,  and  uqduoaiu,  ver.  53  and  42.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says, "  These  are  never 
attributed  to  the  wicked  in  Scripture.*  So  that  when  the  apostle  says  here, 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  it  is  as  much  as  if 
hejiad  said,  As  in  Jldam,  we  all  die,  and  our  bodies  are  sown  in  corruption,  in 
dishonor,  and  in  weakness ;  so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  Christians,  whom  I  have 
all  along  been  speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  gloiy,  and  incorruption^ 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conformed  to  the  second  Adam.  "  For  as  we  have  borne 
the  ima^e  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"  ver.  49. 
Which  clearly  explains  and  determines  his  meaning  in  verses  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second  Adam,  spoken  of  in 
Rom.  v.,  is  the  very  same  (containing  neither  more  or  less)  as  the  resurrection 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the 
death  that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places.  The  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole  of  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  comes  by  the  second  Adam,  yet  it  is  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  The  time  of  the  saints'  glorious  resxirrection  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  proper  time  of  the  saints'  salvation,  the  day  of  their  redemption,  the  time 
of  their  adoption,  glor}-,  and  recompense.  (As  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  xxi.  28, 
Rom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  iv.  3U,  Coloss.  iii.  4,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  1  Pet.  i. 
13,  and  v.  4,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  other  places.)  All  that  salvation  and  happiness 
which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prelibation  and  earnest  of  their  great  reward. 
Well  therefore  may  that  consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  op- 
position to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  as 
the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the  same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self observes,!  "  That  the  revival  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put 
for  our  advancement  to  eternal  life."  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
v.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation,  is  not  only  without  ground  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  contrary  to  reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  ben- 
efits, by  the  grace  and  free  gift  of  God ;  but  this  is  the  contrary,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible,  being  the  most  consummate  and  infinite  calamity.  To  obviate 
this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrection  of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself, 
though  turned  into  a  calamity-  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinneis,  who  abuse 
God's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since  Adam,  have  never 
had  opportunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it  having  never  been  known  to  them. 
Men  cannot  abuse  a  kindness,  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  promise, 
offer,  or  some  intimation  ;  but  a  resurrection  is  made  known  only  by  divine  rev- 
elation, which  few  comparatively  have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  m.en 
as  die  in  lands  of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it  comes 
fro7n  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  as  a  blessing  ;  for  it  never  comes 
to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance, grant,  promise,  or  offer,  or  any  thing  by  which 
they  can  claim  it,  or  know  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity, 
nast  all  remedy 

VIII.     In  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  aE  unreasonable  violence  used  i?i  oui 
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author's  explanation  of  the  words  sinners  and  sinned,  in  the  paragraph  hefore  ns 
He  says,  "^'  These  words,  Bi/  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedience,  the  many  were 
made  subject  to  death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God."*  And  he  says  in 
the  same  place,  "  By  death  most  certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  an^i 
mortality  common  to  all  mankind."  And  those  words,  verse  12,  For  thai  all 
have  simied,  he  thus  explains,  "  All  men  became  sinners,  as  all  mankind  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  suffering."! 

Here  I  observe  : 

1.  The  main  thing,  by  which  he  justifies  such  interpretations,  is,  that  sin,  in 
various  instances,  is  used  for  suffering,  in  the  Old  Testament.J  To  which  I  re- 
ply, though  it  be  true  that  the  word  Chattaah,  signifies  both  sin,  and  a  sin  offer- 
ing ;  and  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words,  which  signify  sin,  iniquity,  and 
wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  met- 
onymy of  the  cause  for  the  etfect ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are 
evf  r  used  for  enduring  suffering,  where  the  suffering  's  not  spoken  of  under  any 
notion  of  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  fruit  of  God's  anger  for  sin,  or  of  any  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  or  under  any  notion  of  sin's  being  at  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
sutlerer,  or  the  suffering's  being  at  all  of  the  nature  of  any  recompense,  compen- 
sation, or  satisfaction  for  sin.  And  therefore  none  of  the  instances  he  mentions, 
come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is  commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he 
might  not  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire,  which 
was  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city  ;  this  is  quite  another 
thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as  no  punishment  at  all,  nor 
as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity  on  the  city,  or  of  God's  displeasure  for  their 
sin,  but  as  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  the  inhabitants  ;  which  is  what  is  supposed 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  mankind ;  it  being  introduced  only  as  a  benefit,  on 
the  foot  of  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite  another  thing,  than 
if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had  been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  in- 
stead of  saying.  Lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  had  said,  Lest 
thou  be  consumed  in  thine  iniquity,  or,  Lest  thou  sin,  or  he  m,ade  a  sinner 
Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  does  expressly  remove  the  iniquity  spoken  of 
from  Lot,  and  fix  it  on  another  subject,  viz.,  the  city.  The  place  cited  by  our 
author  in  Jer.  li.  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as  to  what  Abiraelech  says  to  Abra- 
ham, "  What  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my 
kingdom,  a  great  sin  ?  It  is  manifest,  Abiraelech  was  afraid  that  God  was 
angry,  for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah  ;  or,  would  have  been  angry  with  him, 
if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing  sin  to  him  for  it :  which  is 
a  quite  ditferent  thing  from  calling  some  calamity,  sin,  under  no  notion  of  Its 
being  any  punishment  of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  from  God's  displeasure. 
And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  margin,  it  is  plain, 
that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them,  is  the  punishment  ^f  sin,  and  not  some  suf- 
fering which  is  no  punishment  at  all.  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in 
his  Supplement,  p.  8,  the  two  that  look  most  favorable  to  his  design,  are  those 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  39,  and  2  Kings  vii.  9.  With  respect  to  the  former,  where  Jacob 
says.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts,  Anochi-achattenah,  Dr.  Taylor  is  pleased 
to  translate  it,  /  was  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  /  expiated  it ;  the 
•'erb  in  Pihel  properly  signifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain  meaning  is,  /  bore 
(he  blame  of  it,  and  loas  obliged  to  pay  for  it,  as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  thiough 
my  fault  or  neglect :  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  aJiy 

*  Page  30.        t  Pag»  H,  and  elsewhe-.u.         t  Page  34. 
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supposition  of  fault.  And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers  say,  "  Thl* 
day  is  a  day  oi  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace :  if  we  tarry  till  morning 
•iorae  mischief  will  befall  us  :"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  Umetzaanu  gnavon,  ''  Iniqui- 
ty will  find  us,"'  that  is,  some  punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.  Else- 
where such  phrases  are  used,  as.  Your  iniquity  will  find  you  out,  and  the  like. 
But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering  without  fault,  or  supposition 
of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  verb  in  Hiphil,  hirshiang,  is  ever  put 
for  condemn,  in  any  other  sense  than  condemning  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or  supposed 
guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condemned.  This  word  is  used  in  the  participle 
of  Hiphil,  to  signify  condemning,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wick- 
ed, and  he  that  conderaneth  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
This  Dr.  Taylor  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  in  this  place,  in  the  5th  of  Romans,  the  apostle  speaks  of  God  him- 
self as  condemning  the  just,  or  perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of 
terms.  Nor  is  any  instance  produced,  wherein  the  verb  sin,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says,  ^ill  Have  sinned,  is  anywhere  used  in  our  author's 
sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  sufferinsf,  and  that  not  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising  from  God's  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the 
subject  of  what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of  the 
highest  nature*  Nor  can  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the  verb  be  found  in  the 
whole  Bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  a  use  of  the  words,  sin  and  sinner^ 
as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  use  of 
them  is  quite  alien  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  can  an 
instance  be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides  what  is  pre- 
tended in  this  ?  And  particularly,  where  else  shall  we  find  these  words  and 
phrases  used  in  such  a  sense  in  any  of  this  apostle's  writings  ?  We  have 
enough  of  his  \vritings,  by  which  to  learn  his  language  and  way  of  speaking 
about  sin,  condemnation,  'punishment,  death,  and  suffering.  He  wrote  much 
more  of  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  xery  often  has  occa 
sion  to  speak  oi  condemnation,  but  where  does  he  express  it  by  being  made  sin- 
ners ?  Especially  how  far  is  he  elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify 
a  being  condemned  without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt ' 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the  verb  sin,  and  to 
say,  man  sinneth.^  or  has  sinned,  though  hereby  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less, 
than  that  he,  by  2i  judicial  act,  is  condemned,  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  of 
grace,  to  receive  a  great  favor  !  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner ; 
his  writings  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he  use  them  in  such  a 
sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epistles  to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and 
eternal ;  he  has  much  occasion  to  speak  of  suffering,  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  to  come  ;  but  where  does  he  call  these  things  sin,  and  denominate 
innocent  men  sinners,  or  say,  they  have  sinned,  meaning  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  suffering  1  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this  particular  He- 
braism, which  at  most,  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
strange  that  never  any  thing  like  it  should  appear  anywhere  else  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  and  especially  that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  Avay  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most  used  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  And  why  does  Christ  never  use  such  language  in  any  of  his 
speeches,  though  he  was  born  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Jews,  and  deliverei^ 
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almost  all  nis  speeches  only  to  Jews  ?  And  why  do  none  of  the  rt«t  of  thf 
writers  ol  the  New  Testament  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  bom  and  educated  Jews 
(at  least  all  excepting  Luke),  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  obsei-ved,  what  liberty  is  taken,  and  boldness  used  with  thig 
apostle;  such  words  asauaQiolos,  ufta(>TUfm,i<Qiita,  ■/.azuy.Qifia,  Sixuiooj,  ^fKa/aiuj^', 
and  woids  of  the  same  root  and  signification,  are  words  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  and  also  when  speaking,  as  he  is  here,  of 
Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  and  of  the  general  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  and  of  justification  by  Christ,  and  of  death 
as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  of  life  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ,  as  here  j 
yet  nowhere  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very  remote  frora 
what  is  supposed  here.  However,  in  this  place  these  terms  must  have  a  distin- 
guished, singular  sense  found  out  for  them,  and  annexed  to  them  !  A  new  lan- 
guage must  be  coined  for  the  apostle,  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused  to,  anil 
put  into  his  n\outh  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  evading  this  clear,  precise, 
and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

3.  The  putting  such  a  sense  on  the  word  sin,  in  this  place,  is  not  only  to 
make  the  apostle  greatly  to  disagree  with  himself  in  the  language  he  uses  every- 
where else,  but  also  to  disagree  with  himself  no  less  in  the  language  he  uses  in 
this  very  passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin,  and  other  W'ords  plainly  of 
the  same  design  and  import,  such  as  transgression,  disobedience,  offence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are  here  used  as  several  names  of 
the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used  interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another,  as 
will  be  manifest  only  on  the  cast  of  an  eye  on  the  place.  And  these  words  are 
used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
no  place  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  the  word  sin,  and  other  words  synony- 
mous, are  used  so  often  in  so  little  compass ;  and  in  all  the  instances,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  as  signifying  moral  evil,  and  even  so  understood  by  Dr.  Taylor  him- 
self (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only  in  these  two  places ;  where  in 
the  midst  of  all,  to  evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  ano- 
ther meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying  something  that  neither  implies 
nor  supposes  any  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  the  gentleman  who  so  greatly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  the  word  death  must  needs  be  understood  in  the  sa7ne  sense  throughout  this 
paragraph ;  yea.  tha:  it  is  eviaently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  Jisccarslng  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, suppose  the  word  sin,  to  be  used  so  differently  in  the  very  same  passage, 
wherein  the  apostle  is  discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  in- 
stance in  verse  12,  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned'^  Here 
by  sin,  implied  in  the  word  sinned,  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  under- 
stands something  perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  frora  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin,  not  only  in  the  same  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  but  twice  in  the 
former  part  of  the  very  same  sentence,  of  which  this  latter  part  is  not  only  the 
conclusion,  but  the  explication ;  and  also  entirely  different  rom  the  use  of  the 
word  twice  in  the  next  sentence,  wherein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  dis- 
coursing on  the  same  subject,  as  is  not  denied  :  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
(verse  14)  the  apostle  uses  the  very  same  verb  siri7ied,  and  as  signifying  the 
committing  of  moral  evil,  as  our  author  himself  understands  it.  Afterwards 
\ verse  19)  the  apostle  uses  the  word  sinners,  which  our  author  supposes  to  ^ 
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in  somewhat  of  a  dlfTereni  sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of 
he  kind  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plainest 
evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and  forward,  in  one 
paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sentences, 
:onung  over  and  over  in  quick  repetitions,  with  a  variety  of  other  synonymou." 
words  to  fix  its  signification  ;  besides  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  the  next  to  that,  and  the  8th 
chapter  following  that,  and  to  the  end  of  the  epistle;  in  none  of  which  places 
it  is  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  proper  sense,  by  our  author  in 
his  paraphrases  and  notes  on  the  whole  epistle.* 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  than  that  one,  verse  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  evident  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part ;  one  part  answering  to  an- 
other, and  the  last  clause  exegetical  of  the  former.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned."  Here  sin  and  death  are 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part,  and  sin  and  death  are  spoken  of  in  the  latter  part; 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  so  answering  one  another,  that  the  same  things 
are  apparently  meant  by  sin  and  death  in  both  parts. 

And  besides,  to  interpret  sinning,  here,  of  falling  under  the  suffering  of 
death,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreasonable,  because  the  apostle  in  this  very 
place  does  once  and  again  distinguish  between  sin  and  deatJi  ;  plainly  speak- 
mg  of  one  as  the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  verse, 
"  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  ;"  and  in  the  12th  verse, "  Sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  «?k"  And  this  plain  distinction  holds  through  all  the 
discourse,  as  between  death  and  the  offence,  ver.  15,  and  ver.  17,  and  between 
the  offence  and  condemnation},  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  si7i,  sinned,  &c.,  in  other  places,  and  in  other  parts  of 
iliis  discourse,  yet  Dr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus  :  according  to  his  exposition,  we  are  said  to  have  sin- 
ned by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  actively  sinned  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken 
truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put  figuratively  for  our  becoming  simmers  passively, 
our  being  made  or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  become 
sinners  passively,  or  are  really  made  sinners,  by  any  thing  that  God  does  ;  this 
also  isonlv  a  figurative  or  tropical  representation;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we 
are  condeTnned,  and  treated  as  if  we  were  simwrs.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
properly  condemned,  for  God  never  truly  condemns  tlw^  innocent :  but  this  also 
is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is  but  as  it  were  condemn- 
ing ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  deaih,  a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment. But  then,  in  reality,  here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evil,  or  any 
evil  at  all :  but  truly  to  a  benefit,  a  great  benefit :  and  so,  in  representing  death 
as  a  punishment  or  calamity  condemned  to,  another  figure  or  trope  is  made  usp 

*  Agreeably  tc  this  mar.ner,  our  author,  in  explaining  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  understands  the 
proiimin  /,  or  me,  used  by  the  apostle  in  that  one  continued  discourse,  in  no  less  than  six  different  sen- 
ses I'e  takes  it  in  the  1st  verse  to  signify  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8th,  9th,  lOtri  and  11th 
verses,  for  the  people  of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  before  and  after  Moses,  especially  the  carnal, 
unsorily  part  of  them.  In  the  13ih  verse  for  an  objecting  Jew  enterini;  into  a  dialojue  with  the  apostle. 
in  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  20th,  and  latter  part  of  the  25th  verse,  it  is  understood  in  two  different  senses,  for 
two  Ps  in  the  same  person  ;  one,  a  man's  reason  ;  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  And 
vn  the  seventh  and  former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  er.joy  the 
Word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel  :  and  these  different  senses,  the  most  of  them  strangely  iEterniLxed 
Aou  inierchanged  backwards  and  forwards. 
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of,  and  an  exceeding  bold  one ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  fiom 
beinijf  an  evil  or  pimii^hment,  that  it  is  really  a  favor,  and  that  oi'  the  highest 
nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it  sec^ns  to  be  a  calamity. 
Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon  the  back  of  another  ;  and 
al'  in  that  one  word,  wined  ;  according  to  the  manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
apostle  uses  it.  We  have  a  figurative  representation,  not  of  a  reality,  but  of  a 
figurative  representation.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a  reality,  but  of 
another  thing  that  still  is  but  -a  figurative  reyresentation  of  something  else  :  yea, 
even  this  something  else  is  still  but  ^  figure,  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far 
fetched.  So  that  here  we  have  a  figure  to  represent  a  figure,  even  a  figure 
of  a  figure,  representing  some  very  remote  figure,  which  most  obscurely  repre- 
sents the  thing  intended  ;  if  the  most  terrible  evil  can  indeed  be  said  at  all  to 
represent  the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot  be 
made  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  in  such  a  way  of  managing  it,  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the  Scripture,  in  the  way 
of  using  such  a  license  with  the  Scripture,  in  order  to  force  it  to  a  compliance 
with  our  own  schemes  ?  If  the  apostle  indeed  uses  language  aftei'  so  strange 
r.  manner  in  this  place,  it  is  perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not 
the  like  of  it  in  all  the  Bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  description,  in  which  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  representations  are  wont  to  be  made  use  of;  nor  in  a  dramatic 
or  poetica-1  representation,  in  which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold 
figures  are  commonly  to  be  expected  :  but  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein  the 
apostle  is  delivering  gospel  instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers  divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient 
figures  and  similitudes,  and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech  :  and  in  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative  ;  evidently  setting  himself 
to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great 
variety  of  expressions,  turning  it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  mean- 
ing plain,  and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  intends.  Dr. 
Tayloi-  himself  observes,*  "  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to  guard  and  explain 
every  part  of  his  subject :  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it 
unexplained  or  unguarded.  Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in 
this  than  he.  Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception,  and 
wanting  explanation."  Now  I  think,  this  care  and  exactness  of  the  apostle 
nowhere  appears  more  than  in  the  place  we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know 
another  instance  equal  to  this,  of  the  apostle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by 
being  very  particular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
fight,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to  exhibit,  and  fully 
to  settle  and  determine  the  thins;  which  he  aims  at. 


SECTION    II 


Some  Observations  on  the  Connection,  Scope,  and  Sense  of  t>ifs  remarkable  para- 
graph in  Rom.  v.  With  some  Reflections  on  the  Evidence  which  we  here  have  of 
tlie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the  foregoing  discourse 
in  this:  epistle,  is  not  obscure  and  difficult,  nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance 

*  Preface  to  Paraph,  p.  146,  48. 
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It  may  be  plainly  seen,  only  by  a  general  glance  on  things  which  went  before 
iVoin  the  beginning  of  ;he  epistle  :  and  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  befort 
in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  o) 
this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and 
ruin  of  mankind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodly,  enemies,  exposed  to  divine  wrath, 
anti  without  strength.  No  wonder  now,  this  leads  him  to  observe,  how  this  so 
great  and  deplorable  an  event  came  to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin 
came  into  the  world.  And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  who,  though 
they  might  allow  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  in  their  own  profession,  yet  were 
stionijly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently  followed  from 
it,  with  regard  to  themselves  :  in  this  respect  they  were  prejudiced  against  the 
doctrine  of  universal  sinfulness,  and  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking 
on  themselves  as  by  nature  holy,  and  favorites  of  God,  because  they  were  the 
children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had  labored  most  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  the  epistle,  to  convince  them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful, 
and  as  much  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles : — 1  say,  with  regard  to 
them,  it  was  exceeding  proper,  and  what  the  apostle's  design  most  naturally 
led  him  tc,  to  take  otf  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham,  who  was  their 
father  m  aistinction  from  other  nations,  and  direct  them  to  their  father  Adam, 
who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind,  and  equally  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
And  when  he  was  entered  on  this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  ruin,  or 
death,  to  all  mankind  from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be 
somewhat  particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  the  formei 
of  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  proud  opinion  of  them- 
selves, as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and  the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  things  of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  been  endeavoring 
to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for 
salvation,  and  the  greatness  of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shows  especially  by  two  things. 
(1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  mankind;  as  in  all  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter.  (2.) 
The  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  they  have  hope  of  So  especially  in  verses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  11th  of  this 
chapter.  And  here,  in  this  place  we  are  upon,  from  verse  12  to  the  end,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  favor,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  receive  ;  speaking  her» 
of  the  grace  of  God,  the  gift  by  grace,  the  abounding  of  grace,  and  thenrign  of 
grace.  And  he  still  sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two 
arguments,  viz.,  the  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind,  all  having 
sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judgment  and  condemnation  ;  and 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  benefit  received,  being  far  greater  than  the  misery 
which  comes  by  the  firet  Adam,  and  sbounding  beyond  it.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  apostle's  scope,  to  suppose,  that  the  benefit  which  we 
have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitj-pe  of  Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any 
grace  at  all,  being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved  death. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle's  scope  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle,  is,  he  endeavors  to  show  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  the  depen- 
dence of  all  mankind  on  the  redemption  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  for  justifi 
r'-ation  and  hfe,  that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer ;  which  design 
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liis  \vh  j!c  \.vTi:  was  swallowed  up  in,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  de- 
sign ol"  the  whole  epistle.  And  this  is  what  he  had  been  upon  in  the  preceding 
pai  I  »i  this  chapier ;  inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  the  utter  sinfulness 
.tnd  'ani  of  all  meii.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same  thing  in  this  place, 
t'nny  .he  l"2th  verse  to  the  end  ;  speaking  of  the  sa7)ie  justification  and  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  Qvrelt  on  before,  and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder, 
uIkt  the  apostle  is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteousness, 
and  i"fe  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our  fall,  sin,  death  and  ruin 
l)y  Adam  ;  and  to  observe  wherein  these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree, 
and  wherein  they  dilFer,  in  the  mannei  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  tiom  each. 

Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood,  as  it  used  to  be  understood  by  orthodox 
Jivines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  clear  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter,  and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain 
dgreement  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been  saying  ;  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before  spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  tw^o 
immediately  preceding  verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  reconcili- 
ation, and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  directly  to  observe,  how, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by  Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the 
apostle  in  its  true  and  plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  connection  :  but  if  it  be  undeistood  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection  are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was 
truly  need  of  a  skill  in  criticism,  and  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  something  afar  off 
which  other  men's  sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  show  the  apostle's  general 
scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seem  to  be  some  other  things,  which  he  has 
his  eye  to,  in  several  expressions ;  some  particular  things  in  the  then  present 
state,  temper  and  notions  of  the  Jews,  which  he  also  had  before  spoken  of  or  had 
reference  to,  in  certain  places  of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle.  As  partic- 
ularly, the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extravagant  notion  of  their  law. 
delivered  by  Moses;  as  if  it  were  the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of 
God's  proceeding  with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  men's  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  from  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness,  were  imputed ; 
and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  wnitten  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  all  mankind.  Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their 
particular  law,  beyond  the  true  design  of  it.  They  inade  their  boast  of  the  law  ; 
as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  oth'er  nations  by  that  great  privilege,  tlie 
giving  of  the  law,  sufficiently  made  them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children. 
This  notion  of  theirs  the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  19,  and 
indeed  through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses  as  intended 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and  as  such,  trusted  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  especially  circumcision  ;  which  appears  by  the  3d  chapter.  But  as 
for  the  Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  natu  e  sinners,  and  children  of  wrath  ; 
because  born  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and  aliens  from  their  law,  and  who  them- 
selves did  not  know,  profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumcision.  What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of  their  wickedness  and 
condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not  turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews.*  This  notion 
of  theirs  the  apostle  has  a  plain  respect  to,  and  endeavoi-s  to  convince  them  of 
llie  falseness  of,  in  chapter  ii.  12 — 16.     And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again  to 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  oDserved  the  tilings  which  Dr.  Taylor  himself  says  to  the  s/»me  pur 
Dose,  Key,  §  302,  303,'  and  Treface  to  Paraph,  on  Epist.  to  Rom",  p.  H4,  43. 
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.he  same  thing  here,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses  of  chapter  v.  Which 
may  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  those  verses;  about  the 
sense  ot  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  being  deter- 
U)ine{i,  11  will  settle  the  meaning  of  every  other  controverted  expression  through 
the  whole  discourse. 

Dr.  Taylor  misrepresents  the  apostle's  argument  in  these  verses.  (Which 
as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  altogether  vain  and  impertinent.)  He 
supposes,  the  tiling  which  the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  dtath  or 
luoilality  does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin  ;  and  that  he  would  prove 
it  by  this  medium,  that  death  rtigned  when  there  was  7?o /aw  in  being  wliich 
threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  this  is  implied, 
even  that  death  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  :  yet  this  is  not  the  main 
thing  the  apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is,  that  s^m  and 
guilt,  and  Just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin,  came  into  the  world  by  Adam's 
sin  ;  as  righteousness,  jvstiji cation,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ. 
\\  hich  point  he  confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  these  things,  viz.,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin,  became  xmiversal  in 
the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish  nation  had  any  being 

The  apostle's  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an  observation  which  afforded  proper  in- 
struction for  the  Jews,  who  looked  on  themselves  as  a  holy  people,  because 
they  had  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  a  holy  father  ; 
while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  unholy  and  sinners,  because  they 
were  not  Abraham's  children.  He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than 
this  patriarch,  even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  liom  whom  guilt  and  pollution  were  de- 
rived alike  to  ail  mankind.  And  this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which 
of  all  that  could  possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  dirtctly  to  con- 
vince theJews;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had  come  equally  on  all  mankind 
from  Adam's  time,  and  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it 
with  the  t  est  of  the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact,  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the  proper  punishment  of  sin 
This  they  were  taught  in  Moses'  history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening 
of  punishment  foi-  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

And  the  apostle's  observation,  that  sin  was  in  the  icorld  long  before  the  law 
was  given,  and  was  asimive7'sal  in  the  world  from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had 
been  among  the  Heathen  since  the  law  of  Moses,  this  showed  plainly  that  the 
Jews  were  quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  ot  their  particular  law,  and  that  the 
law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousness  and  judgment  for 
all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more  ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature, 
which  beoan  as  early  as  the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  tht 
first  father  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race:  the  positive  precept 
of  abstaining:  from  the  forbidden  tiuit,  being  given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance 
with  this  law  of  nature  ;  of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and 
his  will.  And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because,  if  the  law  of 
Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  su- 
perior, prior,  divine  rule  established,  mankind  in  general  would  not  ha'^e  bee," 
'udged  and  condemned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given  (for  "  sin  is  not  impu- 
ted when  there  is  no  law"),  as  it  is  app/irent  in  fact  they  were,  because  7ea:h 
Tiiontd  before  that  time,  even  fVom  the  times  of  Adam. 
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7t  may  be  obseired,  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  and  tha^  to  the  Galatians, 
cn.loavois  to  convince  the  Jews  of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  no- 
tions and  prejudices  they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law.  1.  That  it 
never  was  intended  to  be  the  covennnt,  or  method  by  which  they  should  actual- 
Jy  be  jusfijii'd.  2.  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and  universal  rule  or  law,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn- 
ed. And  he  proves  both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  not  the  covenant,  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain  jw5///7ta- 
tinii,  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being  expressly  established  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  Abiaham  himself  wnsjustijied  by  it.  This  argument  the 
apostle  particularly  handles  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Galatians,  especially  in  verses 
17,  18,  19.  And  this  argument  is  als  >  made  use  of  in  the  apostle's  reasonings 
in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  epistle  to  the  Romans,  especially  verses  1-3,  14,  15. 
He  proves  also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment,  by 
which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Heathen  world,  were  condemn- 
ed. And  this  he  proves  also  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  showing  this  to  be  of  older 
date  than  that  law,  and  that  it  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things 
tended  to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intended  method 
of  justification,  nor  as  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  condemnation,  but  some- 
thing superadded  to  both,  both  being  of  older  date,  superadded  to  the  latter,  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  it,  that  the  offence  migiit  abound  ;  and  superadded  to  the 
former,  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  men  for  the  benefits  of  it,  and  to  mag- 
nify divine  grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abound. 

The  chief  occasion  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  which  seems  to  attend  the 
scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  three  first  verses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there  are  two  things  (al- 
though things  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle  has  in  his  eye  at  once,  in 
which  he  aims  to  enlighten  them  he  writes  to ;  which  will  not  be  thought  at 
all  strange  by  them  that  have  been  conversant  with,  and  have  attended  to  this 
apostle's  writings.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had  been  upon  from 
the  beginning,  even  justification  through  Christ's  righteousness  alone,  by  show* 
ing  how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful,  miserable  state,  and  how  we  derive  this 
sin  and  misery  from  Adam,  and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as 
a  second  Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and  corrupt 
notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation  and  their  law,  that  were  very  in- 
consistent with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here  endeavors  to  establish,  at  once, 
these  two  things  in  opposition  to  those  Jewish  notions. 

1.  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to  Abraham,  which  de- 
termines our  native,  moral  state ;  and  that  therefore  the  being  natural  children 
of  Abraham,  will  not  make  us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are 
the  natural  seed  of  sinful  Adam  ;  nor  does  the  Jfentiles'  being  not  descended 
from  Abraham,  denominate  thanj  sinners,  any  more  than  the  Jews,  seeing  both 
alike  are  descended  from  Adam, 

2.  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law  and  rule  of 
judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  denominate  them  sinners  ;  but 
that  the  state  they  are  in  with  regard  to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal 
law,  determines  mankind  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
apostle's  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  Jews  were  convinced, 
that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule  of  condemnation,  was  given  to  all,  was 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  that  all  fell  under  condemiiation  through  the  vio- 
lation of  that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  Ixith  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then 
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'hey  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  method  of  jus- 
tifiLa'i  m  which  God  had  estaU.ished,  also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind  ;  and 
thai  ihe  Messiah,  by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam 
was,  for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occEision 
of  tho..e  words  in  the  13th  verse  :  "  For  until  the  law,  siii  was  in  the  world ; 
but  sin  M  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law." 

As  .'.o  the  import  of  that  expression,  "  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  thv^  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  not  only  is  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  in  Di.  Taylor's  sense  of  it,  not  fnie  ;  or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been 
impertinent,  as  has  been  shown ;  but  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  much 
strained  md  unnatural.  According  to  him,  by  '•  sinning  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meant  any  similitude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  ol 
the  command  sinned  against,  nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin  ;  bu 
only  the  similitude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  command,  viz.,  the  threatening  it  is 
attended  with.  A  far  fetched  thing,  to  be  called  a  similitude  of  sinning ! 
Besides  this  expression  in  such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and 
awkward  repeating  over  again  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  and  had  proceed- 
ed another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse,  or  chain  of  arguing.  As  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  his  argument  (as  our 
author  understands  it),  by  which  he  would  prove,  death  did  not  come  by  per' 
sonal  sin,  viz  ,  that  death  reigned  before  any  law,  threatening desiih.  for  person- 
al sin,  was  in  being ;  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  was  against  ?i0  law. 
threatening  d  !ath  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  this  down,  the  apostle  leaves 
this  part  of  his  argument,  and  proceeds  another  step,  JVcvertheless  death  reigned 
from  jidani  to  Moses  ;  and  then  returns,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  obscurely  than  before, 
in  these  words.  Even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adani's  transgression,  i.  e.,  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threat- 
ening death  for  personal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle  had 
said,  "  They  that  sinned  before  the  law,  did  not  sin  against  a  law  threatening 
death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no  such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that 
time  :  neverthehis  death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  such  as  did  not  sin 
against  a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."  Which  latter  clause  adds 
nothing  to  the  promises,  and  tends  nothing  to  illustrate  what  was  said  before, 
but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it.  The  particle  -/.ui,  even,  when  prefixed  in 
this  manner  used  to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense 
or  argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  something  more,  or 
express  the  same  thing  more  fully,  plainly,  or  forcibly.  But  to  unite  two 
clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such  a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a 
ilat  repetition,  with  uo  superadded  sense  or  force,  but  rather  a  greater  xmcer- 
tainty  and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very  absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reascin  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  that  explanation  of 
this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly  been  given,  viz.,  that  by  them  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  are  meant  infants  ;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as  Adam  did,  by 
actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons ;  unless  it  be  that  this  interpretation 
is  too  old.  and  too  comnxon.  It  was  well  known  by  those  the  apostle  wrote  to,  that 
vast  numbers  had  died  Li  infancy,  within  that  period  which  the  apostle  speaks  of. 
partic  ularlv  in  the  time  of  the  delusre ;  and  it  would  be  strange  the  apostle  should 
Qot  b  ive  the  case  of  such  infants  in  hi"  mind  j  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
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R'fiat  uur  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove  that  death  did  not 
come  on  mankiml  lor  their  personal  sin.  How  directly  would  it  have  served  the 
purpose  ot"  proving"  this,  to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  that  are 
subject  to  death,  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their  own  persons. 
flow  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the  point  by  that,  than  to  go  round 
about,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  and  bring  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as 
this,  That  God  never  would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin  (though 
tlay  had  personal  sin),  without  an  express,  revealed  constitution  ;  and  then  to 
observe  that  there  was  7io  revealed  constitution  of  this  nature  from  Adam  to 
Most'S ;  which  also  seems  a  thing  without  any  plain  evidence ;  and  then  to  in 
fer  that  it  must  needs  be  so,  thatt  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of  Adam's  sin, 
though  notybr  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ;  which  inference  also  is  very 
dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned  by  their  personal 
act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express  this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the 
similitude  of  .ddani  s  transgression.  We  re...^  of  two  ways  of  men's  being  like 
Adam,  or  in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men :  one  is  a  being  be- 
gotten or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness,  Gen.  v.  3.  Another  is  a  transgressing 
God's  covenant  or  law,  like  him,  Hos.  vi.  7, "  They,  like  Adam  (so  in  the  Heb. 
and  Vulg.  Lat.),  have  transgressed  the  covenant."  Infants  have  the  former 
similitude,  but  not  the  latter.  And  it  w^as  very  natural,  when  the  apostle  would 
infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and  offence  of  Adam,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  had  not  renewed  the  act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance 
li  a  like  sort.  And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and 
Christians  at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more  aptly  to  ex- 
press this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epithets,  personal  and  actual, 
are  used  and  applied  now  in  this  case,  is  probably  of  later  date  and  more  modern 
use. 

And  then  this  supposition  of  the  apostle's  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view, 
in  this  expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose,  to  mention  death  reigning  be- 
fore the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews  looked  on  all  nations,  besides 
themselves,  as  sinners,  by  virtue  of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by 
the  law  of  circumcision,  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses, 
making  the  w^ant  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disqualifying  for  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  supposed,  made  the  very  in- 
fants of  the  Gentiles  sinners,  polluted  and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncir 
cumcised,  and  born  of  uncircumcised  parents.  But  the  apostle  proves  against 
ri»ese  notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  become  sinners 
by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy,  by  virtue  of  their  law,  in  this  manner,  but 
by  Adam's  sin;  inasmuch  as  infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law 
of  circumcision  was  given,  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual  sin. 

What  has  been  said,  may,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lead  us  to  that  w^hich  is 
the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these  three  verses ;  which  I  will  en- 
deavor more  briefly  to  represent  in  the  following  paraphrase. 

"  The  things  which  I  have  largely         12.  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
insisted  on,  viz.,  the  enl  that  is  in  the  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin 
world,  the  general  wickedness,   guilt  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
and  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  that  all  hoim  sinned. 
good,  even  justification  and  life,  as  only 
oy  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  like- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
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each  of  them  introduced.  For  it  was 
by  one  mm,  that  the  general  corruption 
and  guilt  which  I  have  spoken  of,  came 
into  the  world,  and  condemnation  and 
death  by  sin  :  and  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment and  ruin  came  on  all  mankind 
by  the  great  law  of  icorks,  originally 
established  with  mankind  in  their  first 
father,  and  by  his  one  offence,  or  hre^ch 
of  that  law  ;  all  thereby  becoming  siyi- 
ners  in  God's  sight,  and  exposed  to  final 
destruction. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this         13.  For  until  the  law   dn  icas  m 
way  the  world  became  sinful  and  guilty ;  the  world  ;  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  there  is  no  law. 
suppose,  viz.,  that  their  law,  given  by 
Moses,  is  the  grand,  universal  rule  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  man- 
kind, and  that  it  is  by  being  Gentiles, 
uncircumcised,  and  aliens  from  that  law, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  con- 
stituted s^inners  and  unclean.    For  be- 
fore the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  man- 
kind were  all  looked  upon  by  the  great 
Judge  as   sinners,   by  corruption   and 
guilt  derived  from  Adam's  violation  of 
the  original  law  of  works ;  which  shows 
that  the  original,  universal  rule  of  right- 
eousness is  not  the  law  of  Moses ;  for 
if  so,  there  would  have  been  no  sin  im- 
puted before  that  was  given,  because 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law 

"  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  im-         14.  JVevertheless,     death     reigned 
piiied,  and  men  were  by  their  Judge  from  Mam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
reckoned  as  sinners,  through  guilt  and  that  had  not  sinned  after  the.  similitude 
corruption   derived    from   Adam,    and  of  Mam's  transgression. 
condemned  for  sin  to  death,  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plaip 
proof;  in  that  it  appears  in  fact,   aU 
mankind,  during  that  whole  time  which 
preceded  the  law  of  Moses,  were  sub- 
jected to  that  temporal  death,  which  is 
the  visible  introduction  and  image  of 
that   utter   destruction   which  sm  de- 
serves, not  excepting  even  infants,  who 
could  be  sinners  no  other  way  than  by 
virtue  of  Adam's  transgression,  having 
nt  .'er  in  their  own  persons  actually  sin- 
ned as  Adam  did  ;  nor  could  at  that 
cime  be  made  polluted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  being  uncircumcised,  or  bore 
of  m\circumcised  parents, " 
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Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe,  that  though  ihere 
are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  paragraph,  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.,  the  design  of 
wliich  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th 
ami  14tii  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general  is  not  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest ;  and  so  is  the  particular 
doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The  apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  and  pains 
to  make  it  plain,  and  precisely  to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the 
discourse  is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  does  greatly  clear  and  fix  the  meaning 
of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  clear  connection  it  stands  in 
with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  and  by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding 
part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but  most  plainly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine  is  asserted,  expressly  or  impli- 
citly, in  almost  every  verse,  and  in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully 
implied  in  that  first  expression  in  the  12th  verse,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  work!."  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in  the  world;  as 
the  apostle  had  before  largely  shown  it  was  ;  and  not  merely  (which  would  be 
a  trifling,  ins'gnificant  observation)  that  one  man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned 
first,  before  o^her  men  sinned  ;  or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  be- 
gan to  sin  just  together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse, "  And 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or,  if  you  will  unto 
u'hich)  all  have  sinned,"  shows,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in 
Adam's  first  sin,  all  sinned ;  not  only  in  some  sort,  but  all  sinned  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  that  death,  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse.  It  is  there 
observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  "  Death  reigned  over  them  which  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  ;"  i.  e.,  by  their  personal 
act ;  and  therefore  could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  deriving  guilt  and  pollu- 
tion from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  again  in  those 
words,  "  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come."  The  resemblance  lies 
very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.,  our  deriving  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by 
Adam's  sin,  as  we  do  righteousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ's 
obedience  ;  for  so  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressly 
taught  again,  verse  15,  "  Through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead."  And 
again  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  "  It  was  by  one  that  sinned ;"  i.  e.,  it  was  by 
Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment  (before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind  :  and  in 
fhese  words,  "  Judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation."  It  is  again  plainly 
md  fully  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  "  By  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by 
?ne."  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
ipon  all  men  to  condemnation."  Again  very  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  "  By 
one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners." 

And  here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of  all  important 
terras,  that  the  apostle  makes  use  of:  as,  the  abundant  use  of  them  in  all  parts 
'^i  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  make 
up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New  Testament :  and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in 
this  epistle  in  particular,  especially  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  which 
'*^ads  to  and  introduces  this  discourse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter ;  and  also  the  light,  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :  as,  with  respect  to  the  words  justiji cation, 
righteousness  and  condemnation;  and  above  all,  in  regard  of  the  word  sin, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy 
we  are  upon.     Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  everywhere  else  through 
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ihe  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this  epistle  in  particu« 
lar,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very 
paj-agraph,  and  evidently  used  in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in 
the  end  of  verse  12,  and  verse  19,  though  owned  everywhere  else  :  and  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle's  varying  the  term  ;  using  together 
with  it,  to  signlty  the  same  thing,  such  a  varii;ty  of  other  synonymous  words, 
such  as  offence,  transgression,  disobedience.  And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  all  controversy,  it  is  particularly  and  expressly  and  repeatedly  distinguished 
from  that  which  our  opposers  would  ejy)/am  it  by,  viz.,  condemnation  an(\  death. 
And  what  is  meant  by  sin's  entering  into  the  world,  in  verse  12,  is  determined 
by  a  like  phi  ase  of  sin's  being  in  the  world,  in  the  next  verse.  And  that  by  the 
offence  of  one,  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and  condemnation  on 
all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one,  derived  in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  a  thing  which  (over  and  above  all  that  has  been  already  ob- 
served) is  settled  and  determmed  by  those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, verse  20,  "  Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound  : 
but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  These  words  plainly 
show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  and  evidently  spoken  of  still  in  these 
words,  which  was  the  oflence  of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  all.  For  when  he 
says,  "  The  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound,"  his  meaning  cannot 
be,  that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should  abound;  but,  as 
it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence,  and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  man- 
kind in  general,  even  as  a  tree  in  its  root  and  branches.* 

It  is  a  thing  that  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  ■proofoiihe  doctrine  of  Origi- 
nal Sin,  which  this  place  affords,  that  the  utmost  art  cannot  pervert  it  to  another 
sense.  What  a  variet)'  of  the  most  artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  ene- 
mies of  this  doctrine,  to  xcrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which 
stands  so  much  in  their  way,  as  it  were  \o  force  the  Bible  to  speak  a  language 
that  is  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions  been  strained,  words 
and  phrases  racked  !  What  strange  figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and 
with  violent  hands  thrust  into  the  apostle's  mouth  ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! — But,  blessed 
be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  epis- 
tle, and  his  other  writings  to  compare  with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands 
in  too  strong  and  glaring  alight  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which  they 
labor  to  throw  upon  it. 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  Scripture  and  its  readers,  to  represent 
this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  places  of  Scripture,  that  speak  of 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  con- 
sider other  places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place  in  wljich 
these  things  are  declared,  beyond  all,  the  most  plainly,  particularly,  precisely, 
and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle,  who  has  most  fully  explained  to  us 
those  doctrines  in  general,  which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin 
and  misery  we  are  redeemed  from.  And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, whether  the  Christian  church  has  not  proceeded  reasonably,  in  looking  on 
<ihis  as  a  place  of  Scripture  most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and 

•  The  oflfence,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  explanation,  does  not  abound  by  the  law  at  all  really 
and  truly,  in  any  sense  ;  neither  the  sin,  nor  the  punishment.  For  he  says,  "  The  meaning  is  not, 
hat  men  should  be  made  more  wicked-,  but,  tiiat  men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  trans- 
gression." But  after  all,  they  are  liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if  they  are 
not  more  sinful :  for  ihev  were  to  have  punishments  aecordinar  to  their  desert,  before.  Such  as 
died,  and  went  into  another  world,  bef:re  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  were  punished  according 
lo  Iheir  deserts ;  and  the  law,  when  it  :arce,  threatened  no  moxe. 
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m  using  its  determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  many  othei 
passages  of  sacred  writ. 

As  this  place  in  general  is  veiy  full  and  plain,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and  also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin, 
are  both  clearly  taught  in  it.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is 
mdec'd  most  directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured  that 
by  one  man^s  sin,  death  passed  on  all ;  all  being  adjudged  to  this  punishment, 
as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  implied)  in  that  one  man's  sin.  And  it  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  that  all  are  condemned,  many  are  dead,  many  made  sinners,  &c., 
by  one  inan^s  offence,  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  and  by  one  offence.  And  the 
doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taught,  when  the  apostle  says.  By  one 
7nan  sin  entered  info  the  world;  having  a  plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shown) 
to  that  universal  corruption  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  guilt,  which  he  had  be- 
fore largely  treated  of. 


PART  III. 


OBSERVING  THE    EVIDENCE    GIVEN  US,  RELATIVE  TO  THE    DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL    SIN, 
N  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONXERNING  THE    REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  evidence   of  Original   Sin,  from  the  Nature  of  Redemption  in  the  procure 

ment  oi  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ's  redemption,  who  live  and  die  perfectly  innocent,  who  never  have 
had,  and  never  will  have  any  sin  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  either 
the  subjects  of,  or  exposed  to  any  punishment  w^hatsoever,  viz.,  all  that  die  in 
infancy.  They  are  the  subjects  of  ChrisVs  redemption,  as  he  redeems  them  from 
death,  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  jM.?f/"/7C(;^{on,  and  by  his  obedience  are 
made  righteous,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  18,  19 
And  all  mankind  are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ  they  are  entitled 
to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to  such  persons  as  have  sinned,  he  al- 
lows it  is  in  some  sort  by  Christ  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sin,  and 
the  punishment  of  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  will  consist  with  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  everywhere  in  Scrip- 
ture, lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  are  sinners  ;  that 
his  salvation,  as  to  the  Xevm  from  v^hich  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  nil 
is  sin,  and  tlie  deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus,  or  Saviour,  given  him  by  God's  special  and  immediate 
appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name  should  be  his  salvation  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his  salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  them 
that  he  came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  given  him  to  signity  his  saving  his 
peopli  from  their  sins,  Matth.  i.  21.     And  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  salva 
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tion  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  mir.ers,  1  Tira.  i.  15.  And  thai 
Christ  hath  once  suffered,  the  just  foi  the  xinjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us  (towards  such  in  general  as  have  ihe  benefit 
of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ),  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  migfit  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  that  he  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation /or  our  sins,  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  redeemed  by 
Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what  Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose, 
*hat  if  any  are  not  sinners,  they  have  no  need  of  him  as  a  redeemer,  any  more 
/han  a  well  man  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that  men,  in  order  to  being 
tlie  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  must  first  be  in  a  state 
of  sin,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22,  "  But  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  be- 
lieve."    To  the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sacrifices. 
It  is  abundantly  plain,  by  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  they  were  types 
of  Christ's  death,  and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  having  the  benefit  of 
the  internal  inheritance  by  Christ,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the 
testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason  for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission,  Heb.  ix.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit 
of  his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  under  the  notion  of  the  blood 
of  a  testarii''nt,  calls  it,  Theblood  of  the  A''eu'  Testament,  shed  for  the  rt-nissioii 
of  sins,  Matth.  xxvi.  28.  But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  authoi,  many 
have  the  eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  never  had  an)  need 
of  remission. 

II.  The  Scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ  as  a  redemption  from 
deserved  destruction  ;  and  that,  not  merely  as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but 
as  the  fruit  of  God's  love  to  mankind.  John  iii.  16,  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  eave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  :"  implying,  that  otherwise  they  must  perish, 
or  be  destroyed  :  but  what  necessit}'  of  this,  if  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  de- 
stroyed ?  Now,  that  the  destruction  here  spoken  of,  is  deserved  destruction,  is 
manifest,  because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  for 
their  rebellion,  sent  amongst  them.  And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlast- 
ing life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him,"  or,  is  left  remaining  on  him :  implying,  that  all  in  gene- 
ral arejound  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  only  of  all  mankind,  who 
are  intere^sted  in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed  and  eternal  life  bestowed  ;  the 
rest  are  left  with  the  wrath  of  God  still  remaining  on  them.  The  same  is  clear- 
ly illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24,  "  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to 
life."  In  being  passed  from  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before,  they  were  al) 
in  a  state  ^f  death  ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation ,   and  if  it  be  ^just  condemnation,  it  is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III.  It  will  follow  on   Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Christ's  redemption,  with 
regard  to  a  ereat  part  of  them  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption  • 
trom  no  sin,  but  from  no  calamity,  and  so  from  no  evil  of  any  kind.     For  as  to 
^.enth,  which  infants   are  redeemed  from,  they  never  were  subjected  to  it  as  a 
calamity,  but  purely  as  a  benefit.     It  came  by  nc  threatening  or  curse  denounced 
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jpon  or  tlrough  Adam ;  the  covenant  with  him  being  utterly  abolished,  as 
to  all  its  force  and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could  be 
appointed  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  the  loot  of  another  cove- 
nant, the  covenant  of  grace  ;  and  in  this  channel  the\  come  only  as  favors, 
not  as  evils.  Therefore  they  could  need  no  medicine  or  remedy,  for  they  had 
no  disease.  Even  death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  from,  is 
only  a  medicine  ;  it  is  preventing  physic,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  persons  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physician  to  save 
them  from  an  excellent  medicine  ;  or  of  a  remedy  from  a  happy  remedy  !  If 
it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and 
turns  it  into  a  benefit,  by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  here  ask,  what 
can  be  meant  by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  was 
otherwise,  nor  could  evev  justly  be  otherwise  ?  Infants  could  not  be  brought 
■under  death  as  a  calamity  ;  for  they  never  deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  only 
an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us,  to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to 
make  the  offer  to  any  poor  sufferer,  of  a  redeemer  from  some  calamity,  which 
he  had  brought  upon  them  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  death  or  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on  mankind 
as  a  blessing,  on  the  foot  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ;  and  that 
Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death,  but  fnd  them  under  it. 
2  Cor.  V.  14,  "  We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 
Luke  xix.  10,  "  The  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
'ost."  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any  state,  sup- 
poses the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  that  grace  and  deliverance  ;  and 
not  that  such  a  state  is  first  introduced  by  that  grace.  In  our  author's  scheme, 
there  never  could  be  any  sentence  of  death  or  condemnation  that  requires  a 
Saviour  from  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good  which  is  requisite  to  abolish  and 
make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  it- 
self is  in  eflfect  the  deliverer,  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  deliverer  to  dehver 
from  that  sentence.  Dr.  Taylor  insists  upon  it,  that  "  Nothing  comes  upon  us 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  sense,  kind  or  degree,  inconsistent  with  the 
original  blessing  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  Avhat 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is 
certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  ;  unless 
things  agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness,  love  and  blessing,  are  things  which  we 
need  redemption  from. 

IV.  It  will  follow  on  oui  author's  principles,  not  only  with  respect  to  infants, 
but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemption  is  needless,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect  freedom  from  person- 
al sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For  God  has  made  other  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  that,  viz.,  a  sufficient  power  and  ability,  in  all  mankind,  to  do  all  their 
duty,  and  wholly  to  avoid  sin.  Yea,  this  author  insists  upon  it,  thai  "  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We  may 
aafely  and  assuredly  conclude  (says  he),  that  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  sufficient  ])ower  to  do  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he 
requires  of  them  no  more  than  they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do  "f      \nd  in 

♦  P.  88,  89,  S.        t  p.  Ill,  53,  64,  S. 
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another  place*  "  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  dut}^  which  he  expects." 
And  he  expresses  a  great  disUke  to  R.  R  's  supposing  "  that  our  propensities  to 
evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted,  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will 
be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."!  These  things 
fully  imply  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  ability  sufficient  means  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
it.  And  if  the  means  are  suffirieiit,  then  there  is  no  need  of  7nore  ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  Christ's  dying,  in  order  to  it.  What  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
in  p.  72,  S.,  fully  implies  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  bf  mg 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  bf  ex- 
posed to  final  misery,  than  otherwise.  Hence  then,  without  Christ  and  hs  re- 
demption, and  without  any  grace  at  all,  Tnere  justice  makes  sufficient  provision 
for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  miseiy,  by  our  own  power. 

If  all  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  sufficient  power  to  do  then 
whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in  any  degree,  then  they  have  sufficient  pow- 
er to  obtain  righteousness  by  the  law ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21,  "  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;" — 8ia  vofiov,  without  the  article,  by  law,  or  the  rule  of 
right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the  phrase.|  And  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  he  explains  this  very  place,  "  It  would  have  frustrated  or  render- 
ed useless  the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death. "§  So  that  it  most  clearly 
follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  and  the  grace  of  God  is 
useless.  The  same  apostle  says,  "  If  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  lav>',''  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  i.  e. 
(still  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  own  sense),  if  there  was  a  law  that  man,  in  his 
present  state,  had  sufficient  power  perfectly  to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  Taylor  supposes 
the  reason  why  the  law^  could  not  give  life,  to  be,  "  not  because  it  was  weak  in 
itself,  but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  state."||  But  he  says,  "  We  are  under  a  mild  dispensation 
oi grace,  making  allowance  for  our  infirmities."!!  By  our  infirmities,  we  may 
upon  good  grounds  suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what  grace  is  there  in 
making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmir-es,  which  justice  itself  (according  to  his 
doctrine)  most  absolutely  requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  propor- 
tions our  duty  to  our  ability  1 

Again,  If  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ's  redemption  was  not  necessary  to 
preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin,  and  getting  into  a  course  of  sin^  because 
they  have  sutTicient  power  in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to 
deliver  men,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves  under  the  do- 
minion of  evil  appetites  and  passions.**  I  answer,  if  it  be  so,  that  men  need 
deliverance  from  those  habits  and  passions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for 
them,  yet  that  deliverance,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary,  and  he  strongly  urges  that  a  necessary  evil 
can  be  no  moral  evil.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  eff'ect  of 
a  bad  practice,  while  the  man  remained  at  liberty,  and  had  power  to  have 
avoided  it      But  then,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  and 

*  P.  GT,  S  t  P  6S,  S.  t  Pref.  to  Far.  on  Rom.  p.  143,  38.  §  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20,  p.  297.  1|  Ibid 
IT  Piiiie  92,  *^.  **  See  p.  228,  and  also  what  he  says  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  Heathen,  in  Par.  anC 
UrA^s  on  Rom  vii.  and  beginning  of  Ghap.  viii. 
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;3ot  so,  the  necessary  effect ;  for  he  says  expressly,  "  The  cause  of  every  effed 
is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  iVom  it."* 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cmise,  the  man  needed  no  Saviour  from  that,  hav- 
ing liad  siijficient  power  in  himself  to  have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our 
author's  scheme,  that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neithei 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  Heathens  noi 
Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any  need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  all,  the  truth  is,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  sufficient  ability 
to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their  own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw  that  ihey  would  sin,  and  that  after  they  had  sinned, 
they  would  need  Christ's  death ;  I  ansM'er,  it  is  plain  by  what  the  apostle  says 
in  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned.  Gal.  ii.  21,  and  iii.  21,  that  God 
would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there 
had  been  a  prior  impossiblity  of  their  having  righteousness  by  law  ;  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given  life,  this  other  way  by  the  death 
of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided.  And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  author's  own  sense  of  things,  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein 
he  says,  *'  It  would  hcive  fnisf  rated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of  God.  if  Christ 
died  to  accomplish  what  was  or  might  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  witliout 
his  death." 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  needless  for  the  saving  from  sin,  or  its  consequences,  but  also  that  it  does 
no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any  diminution  of  sin  in  the  world 
For  as  to  any  infusion  of  virtue  or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power 
through  Christ  or  his  redemption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author's 
notions.  With  him,  wuto?/o-^^  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such  thing,  would  be 
no  virtue ;  not  being  the  effect  of  our  own  will,  choice  and  design,  but  only 
of  a  sovereign  act  of  God's  power.f  And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to 
increase  virtue,  is  only  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantages,  means  and 
motives,  as  he  often  explains  the  matter.|  But  sin  is  not  at  all  diminished.  Fo." 
he  says.  Our  duty  must  be  measured  by  our  talents  ;  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents 
has  less  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he 
that  has  greater  talents,  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has  more  duty  re- 
quired, in  exact  proportion.^  If  so,  he  that  has  but  one  talent,  has  as  much 
advantage  to  perform  that  one  degree  of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he 
that  hzsfivc  talents,  to  perform  \v\sfive  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  exposed 
to  fail  of  it.  And  that  man's  guilt,  who  sins  against  greater  advantages,  means 
and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  talents.]]  And  therefore  it  will  fol- 
low, on  Dr.  Taylor's  principles,  that  men  stand  no  better  chance,  have  no  more 
eligible  or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or  of  con- 
tracting but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty,  with  the  great  advanta- 
ges and  talents  implied  in  Christ's  redemption,  than  without  them;  when  all 
things  are  computed,  and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  degrees 
and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty  required,  &c.  So  that  men 
have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and  no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are 
valuable  or  worth  any  thing  at  all.  And  thus  the  great  redemption  by 
Christ  in  every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  infants  and  adult 
persons. 

»  P  128.  t  Sec  pages  ISO      15,  2.')0.  t  In  p.  44,  50,  and  innumerable  other  place» 
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CHAPTER    II 


Tlic  Evidence  o^  the  Doctrine  of  Ohiginal  Sin  from  what  the  Scripture  teaches  of  the 
Application  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  very  clearly  manifest  from 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  that  change  of  state  which  it  represents  as  necessary 
to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  one,  that  he 
be  regenerated,  or  boni  again.  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  ex- 
cept a  man  ytrrijOij  utay&tr,  be  begotten  again,  or  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  state  oi'  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that  the  new  birth 
here  spoken  of  means  a  man's  being  brought  to  a  divine  life,  in  a  right  use  and 
application  of  the  natural  powers, in  a  life  of  true  holiness;*  and  that  it  is  the 
attainment  o(  those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  gives  us  the  real  charac- 
ter of  true  Christians,  and  the  children  of  God  ;f  and  that  it  is  ^w//z?!o- on  the 
new  nature  of  right  action. t. 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner,  in  our  understand- 
ing what  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  being  born  again,  and  so  in  the  inferences  we 
draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  consider  what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  other  pJaces, 
where  respect  is  evidently  had  to  the  same  change. 

And  here  I  would  observe  the  followino;  things  : 

I.  If  we  compare  one  Scripture  with  another,  it  will  be  sufficiently  manifest, 
*.hat  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten,  or  borii  again,  the  same  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind  is  signified  with  that  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  as  effected 
in  true  repentance  and  conversion.  I  put  repentance  and  conversion  together, 
because  the  Scripture  puts  them  together,  Acts  iii.  19,  and  because  they  plainly 
signify  much  the  same  thing.  The  word  faTutoia  (repentance)  signifies  a 
change  of  the  7nind  ;  as  the  word  conversion  means  a  change  or  turiving  from  sin 
to  God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  called  regenera- 
tion (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  signifies  the  change,  as  the  mind 
is  passive  in  it),  the  folloMing  things  do  show. 

In  the  chancje  which  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is 
attained  that  character  of  true  Christians,  which  is  necessary  to  the  eternal 
privileges  of  such  :  Acts  iii.  19,  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  And  so  it  is  with  regeneration  ;  as  is  evident  from 
what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  change  the  mind  passes  under  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  that 
in  which  saving  ya//A  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand  :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  with  a  being  born 
again,  or  born  of  God,  as  appears  by  John  i.  12, 13  :  "  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  tLem  that  be' 
lieve  on  his  name,  Avhich  were  born,  not  of  blood,  &c.,  but  ofGod.^' 

•  Pa^e  144.  +  Pages  246,  248.  t  Page  251. 
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Jiisl  as  Christ  says  concerning  conversion,  Matth.  rs'iii.  3,  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  so  does  he  say  concerning  being  born 
again,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicodemus. 

By  tiie  change  men  pass  under  in  conversion,  they  become  as  little  children^ 
which  appears  in  the  place  last  cited  ;  and  so  they  do  by  regeneration,  1  Pet.  i. 
at  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  at  the  beginning.  Being  born  again — Wherefore,  aa 
new-born  babes,  desire,  &c.  It  is  no  objection  that  the  disciples,  Avhom  God  spake 
to  in  Matth.  xviii.  3,  were  converted  already :  this  makes  it  not  less  proper  for 
Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  them,  leaving  it  with  them  tc 
try  themselves,  and  to  make  sure  their  conversion ;  in  like  manner  as  he  declared 
to  them  the  necessity  of  repentance,  in  Luke  xiii.  3,  5,  "Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 

The  change  that  men  pass  under  at  their  repentance,  is  expressed  and  exhib- 
ited by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance,  from  time  to  time, 
Matth.  iii.  11,  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24,  and  xix.  4.  And  so  is  regeneration, 
or  being  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is  evident  by  such  representa- 
tions of  regeneration  as  those,  John  iii.  5,  "  Except  $  man  be  born  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit." — Titus  iii.  5,  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration." 
Many  other  things  might  be  observed,  to  show  that  the  change  men  pass  under 
in  their  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  M'iththat  which  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  in  regeneration.     But  these  observations  may  be  sufficient. 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  passes  under  when  born  again,  and  in  his 
repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart.     This  may  easily  appear  by  considering, 

That  as  regeneration  is  that  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue 
and  holiness,  as  has  been  shown,  and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  heart, 
Deut.  XXX.  6,  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  heart 
..f  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul." 

Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the  character  of  true  Chris- 
tians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed  ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for 
by  this  men  become  Jews  inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  Christian  sense 
(and  that  is  the  same  as  being  true  Christians),  as  of  old  proselytes  were  made 
Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  "  For  he  is  no*:  a  Jew,  which 
is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  : 
but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion,  or  turning  from  sin 
to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4,  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return  (or, 
convert  unto  me) — circumcise  yonrsehes  to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins 
of  your  henrt.'^  And  Deut.  x.  16,  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked." 

Circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  pass 
under  in  their  repentance  ;  as  is  evident  by  Levit.  xxvi.  41,  "  If  their  uncircum- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  men  pass  under  in  regeneration,  repentance,  and  conversion,  is 
signified  by  baptism,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  so  is  circumcision  of  the  heart 
signified  by  the  same  thing.  None  will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circum- 
cision, which  of  old  was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any  deny 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  baptism,  or  the  cleans- 
ing of  tlie  heart,  is  signified  by  external  washing  or  baptism.     But  spiritual  cir- 
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cumcision  and  spiritual  baptism  are  the  same  thii  g  ;  both  being  the  putting  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  Jlesh  ;  as  is  verj'  plain  by  Col.  ii  11,  12,  13,  "  In 
whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  6  dy  <f  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried 
with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
resurrection  so  often  spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness. 

This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that  last  cited  place,  Col.  ii.,  "  In  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands — buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  vith  him,  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  &.c.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him  ;  having  forgiven  you 
all  trespasses." 

The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5, "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  1  Therefore  we 
are  buiied  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life,''  &c.  Verse  11,  "Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  by  the  words  recited,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change,  in  which  persons  are 
brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life,  by  which  Dr.  Taylor  describer 
the  thing  obtained  in  being  born  again. 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new  divine  life,  should  be  called  a  being 
born  again,  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  we  find  a  resur- 
rection is  called  a  beiiig  born,  or  h-gotten.  So  those  words  in  the  2d  Psalm, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  res- 
urrection, Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18,  Christ  is  called  the^r^^  born  from  the 
dead  ;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5,  The  first  begotten  of  the  dead.  The  saints  in  their  con- 
version or  spiritual  resurrection,  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom 
with  him.  I  Pet.  i.  3,  "  Which  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible."  ThL^ 
inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with  that/cmgc/omo/Aeat'en,  which  men  obtain  by 
being  born  again,  according  to  Christ's  words  toNicodemus  ;  and  that  same  in- 
kiritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified,  spoken  of  as  what  is  obtained  in  true  co?i- 
version.  Acts  xxvi.  18,  "  To  turn  them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to 
lignt,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
•-f  siris,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through  faith  that  is  in 
ae."  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom.  i.  4,  speaking  of  that  place 
in  the  2d  Psalm,  just  now  mentioned,  are  very  worthy  to  be  here  recited.  He 
observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  has  this  remark,  "  Note,  Begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and 
happy  state  :  a  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good  men  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,  which  is  represented  as  a  nuhyyttmia,  a  being  begotten,  or  bom  again,  re- 
generated.''^ 

So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resurrection  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought  to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same 
with  that  being-  born  again,  which  Chrisn*:  says  Ls  necessary  for  every  one  in  or 
der  to  bis  seeiot'  the  kingdom  of  God 
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(V.  This  change,  which  men  are  the  subjects  of  when  they  are  born  agai\ 
and  circumcised  in  heart,  when  they  repent,  and  are  converted,  and  spiiitually 
raised  from,  the  dead,  is  the  same  change  which  is  meant  when  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giving  a  new  heart  and  spirit. 
It  is  needless  here  to  stand  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which  are  attained  the  habits  of 
true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed 
of  regeneration,  conversion,  &c.,  and  hovv  apparent  it  is  from  thence,  that  the 
change  is  the  same.  For  it  is  as  it  were  sell-evident :  it  is  apparent  by  the 
phrases  themselves,  that  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Thus 
repentance  [fisTuroiu)  or  the  change  of  the  mind,  is  the  same  as  being  changed 
to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart  and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  born  again,  is  to  be  born  anew  ; 
which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  represented  as  becoming  new  born  babes  : 
but  none  supposes  it  is  the  body,  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but 
the  7nind,  heart,  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as  to  the  mind,  heart,  or 
spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply  a  having  a  new  heart,  and  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit,  according  to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ's  declaring  it  necessary, 
that  a  man  should  be  born  again  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  "  Art  thou  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  i.  e.,  "  Art  thou  one  set  to  teach 
others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doc- 
trine so  plainly  taught  in  your  Scriptures,  that  such  a  change  as  I  speak  of,  is 
necessary  to  a  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ?" — But 
what  can  Christ  have  respect  to  in  this,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25, 26,  27  \  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  says,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean — A  new  heart  al-^o  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you — and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you."  Here  God  speaks  of  having  a  new 
heart  and  spirit,  by  being  rvashed  with  ivater,  and  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  the  qualification  of  God's  people,  that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  king- 
:lom  of  the  Messiah.  How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicode- 
mus, of  being  born  again  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ?  We  have  another  like 
prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19. 

Add  to  these  things,  that  regen'^'ration,  or  a  being  born  again,  and  the  renew- 
ing (or  making  new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Titus 
iii.  5,  "  By  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  born  again,  a  spiritually  rising 
from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a  7iew  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind,  these  are  the  same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  putting  off 
the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations  are  plainly  of  the 
same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being  born  again,  two  births  are  supposed  ; 
ajirst  and  a  second  ;  an  old  birth,  and  a  7iew  one  :  and  the  thing  born  is  called 
man  So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth,  is  the  old  man  ;  and  what  is  brought 
forth  m  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which  is  born  in  tlie  first  birth 
[says  Christ)  is  flesh  :  it  is  the  carnal  man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthhj  .idam,  whom  the  apostle  calls  ilte  first  man.  That  which  is  born 
m  the  new  biith,  is  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man :  wherein  we  pro- 
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ceed  from  Christ  the  second  man,  i\\enewman,-v:\\o  is  made  l  qmckening  spirit, 
and  is  the  Lord  from  lieaven,  and  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  In  the  new 
birth,  men  are  represented  as  becoming  new  horn  babes  (^qs  was  observed  belbre), 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  Scripture  says  of  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  the  Christian  convert,  equivalent  and  of  the  very  same  import  with  putting 
oil" the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is 
spoken  of  as  dying,  and  being  huned  with  Christ ;  which  is  explained,  in  the 
6t4i  verse,  by  this,  that "  the  old  man  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed."'  And  in  the  4th  verse,  converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as 
rising  to  7ieu7j ess  of  life.  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough?  The  apostle 
does  in  eti'ect  tell  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  that  sjiiritual  death  and  resurrection 
which  is  in  conversion,  he  means  the  same  thing  as  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  a  new  man. 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision,  and  spiritual  baptism, 
and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  me  all  the  same  w'lih  puttiitg  off  the  old  man,  and 
putting  on  the  neic  man.  This  appears  by  Col.  ii.  11,  12,  "  In  whom  also  ye 
are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  jnitting  ojf'  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in 
baptism  ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."  Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
S})iritual  circumcision,  baptism,  and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein 
men  put  ojf'  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  :  but  that  is  the  same  thing,  in  this 
apostle's  language,  as  putting  off  the  old  man,  as  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  6  :  "  Our 
old  ma)b  is  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  maybe  destroyed."  And  that  putting 
ofl^the  old  man  is  the  same  with  putting  off  the  body  of  sins,  appears  fiirther  bj 
Ephes.  iv.  22,  23,  24— and  Col.  iii.  8,  9,  10. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  confesses,  that  a  being  bcm  again  is,  "  that  wherein  are  ob- 
tained the  habits  of  virtue,  religion,  and  true  holiness  ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the 
same  thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  putting  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man  7  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c.,is  the  very  same 
thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new.  It  is  apparent  in  itself:  the  spirit 
is  called  the  man,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle;  it  is  called  the  inward  man, 
and  the  hidden  man,  Rom.  vii.  22 — 2  Cor.  iv.  16 — 1  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  therefore 
putting  off  the  old  man,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  removal  of  the  old  heart ; 
and  the  putting  on  the  new  man,  is  the  receiving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
Yea,  putting  on  the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  re- 
ceiving a  new  spirit,  or  beiiig  renewed  in  spirit.  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "That 
ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spuit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man." 

From  these  things  it  appears,  how  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  Scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  Taylor's  way  of  explaining  the  old  man, 
and  the  new  man,*  as  though  thereby  was  meant  nothing  personal  ;  but  that  by 
the  old  man  was  meant  the  heathen  state,  and  by  the  new  man  the  Christian 
iispensaiion,  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole  collective  body  of 
orofessors  of  Christianit}-,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  color 
le  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apostle  once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man, 
'^•nh  ii.  15.     It  is  very  true,  in  the  Scriptures  often,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
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and  New,  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  cities,  arc  figuratively  represented 
by  persons ;  particularly  the  church  of  Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  persor.; 
>tnd  has  the  same  appellatives  as  a  particular  saint  or  believer;  and  so  is  called 
a  child  and  a  son  of  God,  Exod.  iv.  22 — Gal.  iv.  1,  2 ;  and  a  servant  of  God, 
Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  and  xliv.  1.  The  daughter  of  God,  and  spouse  of  Christ,  Psalm 
xlv.  10,  13,  14 — Rev.  xix.  7.  Nevertheless,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue 
tVoin  hence,  that  such  appellations,  as  a  S"rvant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,  &c , 
are  always  or  commonly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood  in  a  personal 
sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  urge,  that 
by  the  old  and  the  7iew  man,  as  the  phrases  are  mostly  used  in  Scripture,  is  to 
be  understood  nothing  but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians, 
or  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profession,  and  the 
dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been  proper,  in  this  case,  to  have 
considered  the  unreasonableness  of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on 
others,  and  finds  so  much  fault  with  in  them  :*  "  That  they  content  themselves 
with  ?t.few  scraps  of  Scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood,  they  make  the 
test  of  truth,  and  the  ground  of  their  principles,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  revelation.''^ 

VI.  I  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  a  being  horn  again,  and 
spiritually  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new  existence  and  life,  having  a  new 
heart  created  in  us,  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and  being  the  sub- 
jects of  that  change  by  which  we  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man, 
is  the  same  thing  with  that  which,  in  Scripture,  is  called  a  being  created  anew, 
or  made  new  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  of  this,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
I  would  only  observe,  that  the  representations  are  exactly  equivalent.  These 
several  phrases  naturally  and  most  plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first 
birth,  or  generation,  we  are  created,  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the 
whole  man  first  receives  being :  the  soul  is  then  formed,  and  then  our  bodies 
Sire  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiously  ivrought  by  our  Creator :  so 
that  a  new  born  child  is  a  new  creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  bom  again,  he  is 
created  again  ;  in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation  j  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  7iew  born  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So  in  a  resurrection,  there  is  a 
new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead,  that  which  was  created  or  made  in  the 
first  birth  or  creation  is  destroyed  :  when  that  which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  or  Author  of  life,  is  exerted  the  second  time, 
and  the  subject  restored  to  new  existence,  and  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation. 
So  gi\ing  a  new  heart  is  called  creating  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10,  where  the 
wo:d  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  \i  used  in  the  first  verse  in  Genesis. 
And  when  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  new  c/eutiire,  the  creature  that  is  called 
new  is  man  ;  not  angel,  or  beast,  or  any  other  sort  of  creature ;  and  thereibre 
the  phrase,  7iew  man,  is  evidently  equivalent  with  new  creature  ;  and  a  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought 
to  j)ass  by  a  work  of  creation.  Col.  iii.  9,  10,  "  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24,  "  That  ye  put  off  thfi  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.,  and  be  renew^ed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  anc  that 
ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
noliness."    These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  that  in  2  Cor.  v.  17  *'  If 
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any  .  la.i  be  !i  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  b» 
hold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made  : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect  to  every  man^ 
born  of  the  race  of  Adam,  by  ordinary  generation,  that  wiless  he  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Heathen,  but  of 
tncm  that  are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Jews,  and  every  man  boj-n  of  the  Jlesh.  This  is  most  manifest  by  Christ's  dis- 
course in  John  iii.  3 — ]  1.  So  it  is  plain  by  2  Cor.  v.  17,  That  every  man  who 
is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  creature. 

2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  proved  above,  that  it 
is  most  certain  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never 
have  any  interest  in  Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  change  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  is  made  in  re- 
-pentance  and  conversion,  circunicisioi  of  heart,  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin 
and  rising  to  a  new  and  holy  life  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away 
and  a  new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts  on  the  new 
man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from  what  the  Scripture 
most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them,  it. is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bor^. 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollidion  :  for  sjnritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing 
from  moral  filthiness.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16,  and  John 
iii.  5.  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  die  neic  birth,  is  a  change  from  a 
state  of  wickedness.  Tit.  iii.  3,  4,  5.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their 
regeneration  1  Pet.  i.  22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29,  and  iii.  1,  2.  And  it 
appears  that  every  man,  in  his  first  or  natural  state,  is  a  sinner  ;  for  otherwise 
he  would  then  need  no  repentance,  no  conversion,  no  turning  from  sin  to  God. 
And  it  appears,  that  eveiy  man  in  his  original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for 
thus  the  Sciipture  calls  that  old  heart,  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart 
and  new  spirit  is  given.  Ezek.  xi.  19,  and  xxxvi.  26.  And  it  appears,  that 
man's  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts, 
and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  itself  in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the 
Scripture  characterizes  the  old  man,  which  is  put  off,  when  men  are  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24 — Col.  iii. 
8,  9,  10.  In  a  word,  it  appears,  that  man's  nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a 
body  of  sin,  which  must  be  destroyed,  must  die,  be  buried,  and  never  rise  more. 
For  thus  the  old  man  is  represented,  which  is  crucified,  when  men  are  the  sub- 
jects of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  Rom.  vi.  4,  5,  6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body 
of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off  in  the  spiritual  renovaiion,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new 
man,  and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.    Eph.  iv.  21,  22,  23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  the  change  of 
state  and  nature  necessary  to  trae  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and 
abundant  evidence  to  the  truth  ol  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 
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PART    IV. 

CONTAINING   ANSWERS  TO   OBJECTIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Uoncerning  that  Objection,  That  to  suppose  men's  being  born  in  sin,  without  thejr 
choice,  or  any  previous  act  ol"  their  own,  le  to  suppose  what  is  inconsisteni  witt  the 
nature  of  sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which 
have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it,  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  handling  of  those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now 
consider,  are  such  objections  as  1  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  take  any  special 
notice  of. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  Taylor  insists  more  upon,  than  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting 
in  the  will's  self-determination,  as  necessary  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or 
evil.  He  often  urges,  that  if  we  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and 
depraved  dispositions,  then  dn  must  be  natural  to  us;  and  if  natural  then 
necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sin,  nor  any  thing  we  are  blamable  for, 
or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  being  what  we  cannot  help :  and  he 
urges,  that  sin  must  proceed  from  our  own  choice,  &c.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned  notion  of  Freedom 
of  Will,  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  vhtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be  a  grand  favorite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Armin- 
ians,  and  all  divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the  orthodox. 
There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their  schemes  of  religion  ;  on  the 
determination  of  this  one  leading  point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  contro- 
versies we  have  with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  coasider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having  already  largely 
discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  used 
to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  is  very  necessaiy,  that  the  modern  prevailing  doctrine  concerning 
this  point,  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore  thoroughly  considered  and 
examined  :  for  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  Original  Sin,  and  irmumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist,  about 
many  of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the  foremen- 
tioned modern  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  peculiar  notion  o(  freedom ^ 
consisting  in  the  self -determining  power  of  the  will,  as  necessary  to  moral  agency^ 
and  can  thoroughly  establish  it  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  lying  against  it, 
th(;n  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may  repair,  and  remain 
invhicible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have  with  the  reformed  divines,  concern- 
ing Original  Sin,  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  election,  redemption,  conversion, 
Jhe  elficacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  per- 

*  Pages  125,  128, 129,  130, 186, 18'      JS,  190,  200,  245,  246, 253, 258, 63,  64,  161,  S.,  and  otber  place* 
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severance  of  the  saints,  and  Cher  principles  of  the  like  kind.  However 
at  the  same  time  I  think  this  same  thing  \\'\\\  be  as  strong  a  fortress  for 
the  flcists,  in  common  with  them,  as  the  great  doctrines,  subverted  by  their 
notion  ol' freedom,  are  so  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But 
I  am  under  no  api)rehension  of  any  danger,  the  cause  of  Christianity,  or  the 
religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  that  notioii's  being  ever 
established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that  there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and 
manifold  demonstration  lying  against  it  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  I  shall 
easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
consulting  what  I  have  already  written  :  an  J  as  to  others,  probably  they  will 
scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  reading  the  present  discourse  ;  or  at  least  would  not, 
if  it  should  be  enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

I  shall  at  this  tiine  therefore  only  take  notice  of  some  gross  in  consist  enc.ie 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling  this  objection  against  tb-; 
doctrine  or  Original  Sin. 

In  places  which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  "  Sin  must  proceed  from  oui 
own  choice  :  and  that  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary-  to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it 
cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to  blame  lor  :"  and  therefore  all  our  sin  must 
be  chargeable  on  our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :  for  he  says,  "  The  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth,  and  which  Dro- 
ceedeth  from  it."*  Now  here  are  implied  several  gross  contradictions.  He 
greatly  insists  that  nothing  can  be  sinful,  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  wha* 
proceeds  from  our  choice.  Nevertheless  he  says,  "  Not  the  effect,  but  the  causa 
alone  is  chargeable  with  blaine.^'  Therefore  the  choice,  which  is  the  cause,  is 
alone  blamable,  or  has  the  nature  of  sin;  and  not  the  effect  of  that  choici. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but  the  effect  of  choice ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  choice 
never  can  be  sinful,  but  only  the  cause,  which  alone  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  which  chooses  and  produces  sin,  or  from  which  sin  pro- 
ceeds, is  itself  sinful.  Not  only  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  "  the  cause  alone 
is  chargeable  with  all  the  blame,"  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  choice  as 
faulty, -f  and  calls  that  choice  u'icked,  from  which  depravity  and  corruption  pro 
ceeds.t  Now  if  the  choice  itself  be  sin,  and  there  be  no  sin  but  what  proceeds 
from  a  sinful  choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  antece- 
dent choice  ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  will,  determining  itself  to 
that  sinful  choice,  that  so  it  may  have  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  absolutely 
essential  to  the  nature  of  sin,  namely,  that  it  jproceeds  from  our  choice,  and  does 
not  happen  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  proceeds  from  a 
foregoing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice  must  be  sinful ;  it  being  the 
cause  of  sin,  and  so  alone  chargeable  with  the  blame.  Yet  if  that  foregoing  choice 
be  sinful,  then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must  likewise 
proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding  that :  for  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  "  nothing  is  sinful  but  what  proceeds  from  our  choice."  And  then,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  this  prior  choice,  last  mentioned,  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  wath  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil  choice,  which  was 
its  effect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we  come  to  the  \ery  first  volition,  th. 
prime  or  original  act  of  choice  in  the  whole  chain.  And  this,  to  be  sure,  must 
be  a  sinful  choice,  because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all  the  train 
of  evils  which  follow ;  and  according  to  our  author,  must  therefore  be  "  alone 

•  Paee  128.  1  Page  190.  J  F?.ge  ^00.     «ee  also  f  ,ige  216. 
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chargeable  with  all  the  blame."  And  yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him,  this  "  can- 
not be  sinlul,"  because  it  does  not  "  proceed  from  our  own  choice,"  or  anylbre- 
g()ing  act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  by  the  supposition,  the  \ery  first  act  of  will  in 
tlie  case.  And  therelbre  it  must  be  necessary,  as  to  us,  having  no  choice  of 
GUI'S  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  j)age  •232,  he  says,  "  Adam's  sm  was  from  his  own  disobedient  unit ;  ariJ 
so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the  world  be,  as  well  as  his."  Bv 
this,  it  seems,  he  must  have  a  "  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause 
must  be  before  the  ellect :  and  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  sinful  ;  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  question  is,  Hov/  do  men  come 
by  the  disobedient  icill,  this  cause  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come 
necessarily,  without  men's  choice  ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  diso- 
bedience in  it.  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from  a  disobedi- 
ent will ;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
some  sin  in  the  world,  which  does  not  come  from  a  disobedient  will ;  contrary 
to  our  author's  dogmatical  assertions. 

In  page  166,  S.,  he  says,  "  Jldam  could  not  sin  vyithout  a  sinful  inclination.''^ 
Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful,  w^hich  is  the  principle  from  whence 
sinful  acts  proceed  :  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence 
all  sin  comes ;  and  he  allows,*  that  "  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  latent  principles 
of  sin;"  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids,  and  threatens  punishmeiit  for,  those 
latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  principles  of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations, 
without  which,  according  to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all 
proceed  from  a  sinful  choice  ;  because  that  would  imply  great  contradiction. 
For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  pi'inciples  from  w^hence  a  sinful  choice 
comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of  will  proceed  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful 
act  without  them.  So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations,  from 
whence  all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  sijful,  because 
they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice,  without  which,  according  to  liim, 
*'  nothing  can  be  sinful." 

Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  wherein 
they  assert,  that  Man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt,  &c.,f  thinks  himself  well  war- 
ranted by  the  supposed  great  evidence  of  these  his  contradictory  notions,  to  say, 
"  Therefore  sin  is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  this 
proposition  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  is  false.^'  But  it  may  be  worthy  to  be 
considered,  whether  it  would  not  have  greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed 
himself  with  so  much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these  his 
•lotions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly's  proposition  with  falsehood, 
tr>  have  taken  care  that  his  gwti  propositions,  which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to 
mem,  should  be  a  little  more  consistent ;  that  he  might  not  have  conti-adicted 
himself  while  contradicting  them  ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  his 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  -with  equal  assurance, 
ihat  "  They  shall  not  scruple  to  say.  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  is  false." 

*  Contents  of  Rom.  chap,  viii.,  in  Notes  on  trsj  Epistle.  t  Page  125. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Concerning  that  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  native  corruption,  That  ic  euppoee 
men  receive  their  first  existence  in  sin,  is  to  make  him  who  is  the  author  ol"  their 
being,  the  author  of  their  depravity. 

One  argument  against  men's  bemg  supposed  to  be  born  with  sinful  deprav- 
ity, which  Dr.  Taylor  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  "  That  this  does  in  effect  chargt 
him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  who  formed  us  in  the  womb,  M'ith  being 
the  author  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  God  of  our  nature,  whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  xis,  to  believe 
our  nature  to  be  originally  corrupted,  and  that  in  the  worst  senae  of  corrup- 
tion."* 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this  writer,  in 
his  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes  something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine 
objected  against,  as  maintained  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it :  as  particularly,  he  supposes  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive 
influence  ;  "  something,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  human  na- 
ture ;  some  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint, 
tincture,  or  infection,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositions 
of  our  souls.f  That  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  foetus  in  the 
womb."t  Whereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. 
In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravi- 
t}'  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality, 
infused,  implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause, 
or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God,  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposing,  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is  any 
thing  properly  positive.  I  think,  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  ot 
positive  good  principles,  and  so  (he  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  princi- 
ples of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  (which  were  in  man  in  innocence),  leaving 
these,  I  say  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine  princi- 
ples, will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence  at  all :  and,  that  it  was 
thus  indeed  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall, 
and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with  him. 

The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  when  God  made  man  at  first,  he  imi- 
planted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which 
may  be  called  natural,  being  the  princi])les  of  mere  human  nature  ;  such  as 
self-love,  wHh  those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature 
of  man,  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  were  exer- 
cised :  these,  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  some- 
tunes  C2i\\  flesh.  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spirit- 
ual, holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love ;  wherein  con- 

'  Pages  137,  137. 188,  189.  256.  258,  260,  143,  S  ,  ind  other  places,        t  Page  187.        t  Pages  146 
48   149,"S.,  and  the  like  is.  many  other  places. 
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aisteil  tl.e  spiritual  Image  of  God,  and  mar, 'a  " ghteousness  and  true  holiness; 
wliich  (ire  called  in  Scripture  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  callcil  supernatural*  beinir  (however  concreaterl  or  connate, yet)  such 
as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necessarily  re- 
sulting tVom,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
vine communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit :  which,  though  withdrawn, 
and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles,  human  nature  would  be  human 
nature  still  ;  man's  nature,  as  such,  being  entire,  without  these  divine pnnap/e^, 
v.'liich  the  Scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to Jles/i.  These 
sui)erior  principles  Avere  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute 
dominion  in  the  heart :  the  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient. 
And  while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state. 

These  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned,  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell 
under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart :  for  indeed  God  then 
left  him  ;  that  communion  with  God,  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the  house.  Because  it 
would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant 
and  constitution  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communion 
with  man,  and  continue,  by  his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine  principles  wholly 
ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn  ;  and  thus 
man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption  and  ruin;  nothing  but 
flesh  without  spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love,  and  natural  appetite, 
which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course 
became  reigning  principles ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a.  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man 
did  immediately  set  up  himself,  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections  and  ap- 
petites, as  supreme  ;  and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  Yikejire  in  a  house  ;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master; 
very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
house,  soon  brings  all  to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honor,  separate 
interest,  and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God,  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  disposes  and  impels  him  to 
pursue  those  objects,  without  regard  to  God's  honor  or  law ;  because  there  is 
no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God's  honor  and  law,  as  when  agree- 
able to  them.  And  God,  still  continuing  strictly  to  require  supreme  regard  to 
himself,  and  forbidding  all  gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions,  but  only  in 

♦  To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  is  desired  particularly  to  observe,  in  what  sense  I  here  use  the 
words  n/i/urai  and  supernatural:  not  as  epithets  of  .iistinction  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  con- 
natf,  and  that  which  is  extraordinarily  introduced  afterwards,  besides  the  first  state  of  things,  or  ti^e  order 
established  originally,  beginning  when  man's  nature  began  ;  but  as  distinguishing  between  what  beloni^'s 
to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man  has,  merely  as  man,  and  those  things  which  are  above  this,  l>y 
which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  man,  but  a  truly  virtuous,  holy,  .lud  spiritual  man  ;  which,  though 
they  began  m  Adam,  as  soon  as  humanity  tiegan,  and  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well  being  ol 
the  human  nature,  yet  are  not  essential  to  the  coi.^titution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  being  :  inasmuch  as 
one  may  have  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  ma.-,  exclusively  of  them.  If  in  thus  using  the  words, 
nahiral  and  supernatural,  I  use  them  in  an  uncommon  sense,  it  is  not  from  any  aflfectation  of  singula  •jt\ 
1  ut  for  v\ant  of  other  terms  more  aptly  to  express  my  meaiuiv7> 
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perfect  subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  tlie  rules  and  linnita, 
Avhic  h  his  holiness,  honor,  and  law  prescribe,  hence  immediately  arises  enmity 
in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the  power  of  self-love  ;  and  nothing  but  war 
ensues,  in  a  constant  course,  against  God.  As,  when  a  subject  has  once  re- 
nounced his  lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a  state  of 
enmity  and  war  against  his  rightful  king  necessarily  ensues.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  how  every  lust,  and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  Mould  naturally 
arise  from  this  privative  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
give  an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on  man's  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act  of  sin,  without  God's  'pvtling 
any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  implanting  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  cor- 
rupt taint,  and  so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God's  withdrawing, 
as  it  was  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  being  as 
it  were  driven  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  men's  natural  princi- 
ples being  left  to  themselves,  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  becoming  en- 
tirely corrupt,  and  bent  on  sinning  against  God. 

And  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt  without  God's  implanting  or  infusing 
any  evil  thing  into  his  nature  ;  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity.  God  deal- 
ing with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posterit}'  (as  has  been  shown)  and  treating 
them  as  one,  he  deals  with  his  posteritj-  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital,  gracious  influ- 
ence from  the  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members, 
as  they  come  into  existence  ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  Jlesh, 
and  entirely  mider  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now,  ibr  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as  to  withhold  those 
influences  without  which  nature  will  be  corrupt,  is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin. 
But,  concerning  this,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  in  my 
discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  will*  Though,  besides  what  I  have  there 
said,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order  and  dispose  the  being 
of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding  the  gracious  influences  necessaiy  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  for  hun  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  Taylor 
himself  lays  down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  ver}'  consequence.  For, 
from  tune  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God's  giving  men  up  to  the  vilest  lusts  and  af- 
fections by  permitting,  or  leaving  them.f  Now,  if  the  contimiance  of  siv,  and 
its  increase  and  prevalence,  may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal,  by  his 
withliolding  that  grace  that  is  needful,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevent  it, 
without  God's  being  the  author  of  that  continuance  and  prevalence  of  sin  ;  then, 
by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  being  of  sin,  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  conse- 
quence of  God's  disposal,  by  his  withholding  that  grace,  that  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  that  being  of  sin. 

If  it  here  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  giving  men  up  to 
sin,  w'ho  have  already  made  themselves  sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made 
themselves  sinful,  their  continuing  so,  and  sin's  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow?/?  a  course  of  nature :  I  answer.  Let  that  be 
remembered,  which  this  writer  so  greatly  urges  in  opposition  to  them  that  sup- 
pose original  corruption  comes  in  a  course  of  natin-e,  viz..  That  the  coxtrse  of  na- 
ture is  7iothing  idthout  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the  "  coxirse  of 
tiature'^s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  wliich  will  work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  with' 
out  God,  if  he  lets  or  permits  it."     But  affirms,J  "  That  the  course  of  nature, 

•  Part  iv  §9,  p.  354.  &c.         t  Key,  §388,  Note  ;  and  Paraph,  on  Rom.  i.  24,  26.  t  Page  134,iS 
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separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing  ;  and  that  the  courso 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  at 
first  produce  itself,  is  ahsolutdy  impossible."  These  strong  expressions  are  his. 
Therefore,  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person, 
wlien  once  introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  recourse  to  those  same  prin- 
ciples, which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to  the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain 
the  corruption  of  nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either 
good  or  bail,  should  continue,  after  being  once  established,  or  that  habits  should 
be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only 
to  a  course  of  nature,  and  those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  without  holiness,  and  so  with  a 
depravetl  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  as 
the  continuance  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he  once 
has  it ;  or  as  much  as  Adam's  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had  once 
lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam's  posterity  are  from  him,  and  as  it  were  in  him, 
and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an  established  course  of  nature,  as  much  as 
the  branches  of  a  tree  are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  from  the  tree,  in  the 
tree,  and  belonging  to  the  tree  ;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison  which  Dr 
Taylor  himself  chooses  and  makes  use  of  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to  illus- 
trate the  vadXiex*)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak.  And  I  think  the 
,"»corn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  the 
buds  and  branches.  It  is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power  creates 
the  soul  of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Taylor  often  insists,  that  God, 
by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of  the  infant  in  the  womb ; 
yet  he  does  both  according  to  that  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  establish.  The  course  of  nature  is  demonstrated,  by  late  iriDprovements  in 
philosophy,  to  be  indeed  whatom-  author  himself  says  it  is,  viz.,  nothing  but  the 
established  order  of  the  agency  and  operation  of  the  author  of  nature.  And 
though  there  be  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence 
in  generation,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  established  by 
the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or  the  acorn  of  the  oak  ; 
and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  particular  person  in  being,  after  he  once  has 
existence.  God's  immediate  agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being, 
is  as  much  according  to  an  established  order,  as  his  immediate  agency  in  any  of 
the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, that  the  good  qualities  wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the 
branches  and  fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  particu- 
lar person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he  should  continue  with- 
out them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency  produces  them ;  and  it  is  as  much 
agreeable  to  an  established  course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the 
head  of  the  race  of  mankind,  the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches 
epringing  from  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches  should 
come  forth  without  it.  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature,  as  used  in  this  last 
case,  and  instead  ot  it  choose  tjo  call  it  a  constitution  or  established  order  of  suc- 
cessive events,  the  alteration  of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state 
of  the  present  argument.  Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  without  dispute, 
no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and  order  of  events,  settled  and 
limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  origina'.  righteousness  be  tliua 

•  Pages  146, 187. 
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according  to  ar  established  course  of  nature,  then  why  are  not  principles  of  ho« 
hness,  when  restored  by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  1  an- 
swer, the  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature,  are  precisely 
settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his  wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced 
amonii;  the  race  of  mankind  by  a  neio  establishment ;  not  on  the  foot  of  the  ori- 
ginalestablishment  of  God,  as  the  head  of  the  natural  world,  and  author  of  the 
first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ;  wherein  Chri^ 
is  made  the  root  of  the  tree,  whose  branches  are  his  spiritual  seed,  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  new  creation ;  of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly 
But  here  1  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  posterit)-  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only  ;  it  is  also  owing 
to  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  yet,  I  think  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same 
manner  owing  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the 
world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  continued  without  it,  aftei 
he  had  once  lost  is  That  Adam  continued  destitute  of  holiness,  when  he  had 
lost  it,  and  would  always  have  so  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a  Re- 
deemer, was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  coijjse  of  things 
established  by  God  as  the  Author  of  Nature ;  but  it  was  also  a  pe72a/  conse- 
quence, or  a  punishment  of  his  sin.  God,  in  x\ghieov&  judgment,  continued  to 
absent  himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withbsld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  before  had.  And  just  thus 
I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of  mankind  :  all  are  looked  upon 
as  sinning  in  and  with  their  common  root;  and  God  righteously  mthholds  spe- 
cial influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But  of  the 
manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  men's  bejng  born 
CO!  i-upt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gave  us  our  being,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being 
of  corruption,  can  have  no  more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove, 
that  if  men,  by  a  course  of  nature,  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without  good- 
ness, after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious  habits,  and  so  made 
themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is  the  cause  of  their  continuance  in 
being,  and  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  continued  wickedness.  Dr.  Taylor  says,*  "  God  would  not  make  any 
thino-  that  is  hateful  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  make 
such^a  thing."  But  if  this  be  good  arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  appli- 
ed, may  I  not  as  w^ell  say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being,  that  is  hate- 
ful to  him,  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  haie  to  coritinue  such  a  thing 
in  beincr  ?  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much  (and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these 
])roposi\ions,  as  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head 
may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word,  continue,  in  the 
place  of  make  and  propagate.  I  may  fairly  imitate  his  way  of  reasoning  thus : 
"  To  say,  God  continues  us  according  to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  cra- 
timiafion,  which  obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse:  for  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom,  or  by  his  own 
decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint  upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do 
what  he  would,  but  is  continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  what  he  condemns  in  ns,  viz.,  continuing  xi&  sinful,  when  he  condemns  us 
for  contimiing  ourselves  sinful."  If  the  reasoning  be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  God's  so  disposing 

♦  Page  136.  S 
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tliin£T.s  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be  continued,  according  to  the  settled 
course  of  iiaiure,  in  the  same  person,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it;  and 
his  so  disposing  as  tliat  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be  bom 
with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  introducing  sin,  by  his  act  which  we 
had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be  justly  charged  with.  On  this  I  would  observe, 
that  it  is  quite  going  off  the  objection,  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God's 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted  on,  that  simphj  for 
him,  from  whose  agency  the  course  of  nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to 
dispose  things,  as  that  we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  but  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not  proper  and 
just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  chspose,  in  this  case,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge  Adam's  sm  to  his  posterity.  And  this 
matter  shall  be  particularly  considered,  in  answer  to  the  next  objection,,  to  which 
I  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER    III. 


That  great  Objection  agamst  the  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  consider- 
ed, that  such  Imputation  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  not  one  and  tlie  same.  With  a  brief  reflection  subjoined  of  what  some 
have  supposed,  of  God's  imputing  the  guiU  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  Posterity,  but  in  an 
infinitely  less  degree,  than  to  Adam  himself. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  considering  the  mam 
objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  I  would  premise  some  observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  and  then  show  the  reasonahlenesi, 
of  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  great  clamor  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more  clear  and  distinct 
conceiving  and  right  stating  of  this  affair,  were  we  steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind  . 
that  God,  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant 
or  constitution  established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one  loith 
liiin.  (The  propriety  of  his  looking  upon  them  so,  I  shall  speak  to  afterwards.) 
And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  ro  it  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings 
with  him,  he  dealt  with  all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  in 
their  root. 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  oi  exposedness  to  punishment, 
and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adam's  posterity  just  as  they  came  upon 
him,  as  much  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  coexisted,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches  ; 
allowing  only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood 
in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole,  and  being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with, 
>nd  most  immediately  acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if,  in  every  step 
of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root  had  been  attended,  at  the  same  instant, 
with  the  same  steps  and  alterations  throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individ- 
ual branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  supposed  the  children 
of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sm, 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  sc 
Vol.  II  Q\ 
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well  conceived  of  tlie  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  ex- 
istence, is  one  and  simple,  viz.,  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  aris- 
ing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  as  it  re- 
mains a  confirmed  principle,  and  appears  in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  rfw- 
/i/jc/,  and  additional  guilt:  but  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  7iot  distinct  from  their 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  evil 
disposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct 
from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it.  The  external  act  he  committed 
was  no  otherwise  his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded 
from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart.  Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double,  as 
for  two  distinct  sins  :  one,  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  aflfair ; 
another,  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act,  caused  by  his  heart.  His  guilt  was 
all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his 
body  M'ere  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument.  His  sin  con- 
sisted in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  sufficient ybr,  and  entirely  amounting  to,  all 
that  appeared  in  the  act  he  committed. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways, 
(1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  first  act 
of  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transfjression.  (2.)  An  evil  disposition 
of  heart  continuing  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came  by  God's  for- 
sakintj;  him  ;  which  was  a  punishment  of  his  first  transgression.  This  confirm- 
ed corruption,  by  its  remaining  and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt 
on  his  soul. 

And  in  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways  in 
Adam's  posterity.  The  Jirst  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participation 
of  Adam's  tirst  sin  :  it  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin,  through 
the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ; 
or  the  inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
sent and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  iLut  first 
act.  (Which  may  be,  without  God's  being  the  author  of  sin,  about  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.)  But  the  depravit)- of  nature  rem./ining  an 
established  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after 
operations,  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  first  apostasy  thus  pa)  ^.icipated, 
and  brinijs  new  guilt.  The  first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a 
child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as 
fullv  as  he  himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a 
full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of 
Adam's  own  heart,  in  the  act  of  sinning;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the  im- 
putation of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  r^ther prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nati  re  Indeed 
the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather 
the  cnexistenjce  of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  and  branches,  is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  author  of  the  world 
has  established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  ;  but  not  properly  a  consequence 
uf  the  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  nay,  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Auam  him- 
self. The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  the 
conse([uences  of  that  established  union  ;  but  yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  dis- 
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position  is  frst,  and  the  charge  of  guilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  tl  e  case  of 
Adam  himself.* 

The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition  of  heart,  amounting  to  a  full  consent 
to  Adam's  sin,  no  more  infers  God's  being  the  author  of  that  evil  disposition  in 
the  child,  than  in  the  father.  The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Adam,  was  by  God's  permission  ;  who  could  have  prevented 
vt,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  i^/iv'«o- such  mfluenoesofhis  Spirit,  as  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely effectual  to  hinder  it;  which,  it  is  plain  in  fact,  he  did  imthhold :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  be  supj^.'-^sed  m  the  affair,  yet  no  Christian  will  presume  to  say,  it 
WHS  not  in  perfect  consistence  witn  God's  holiness  and  righteousness,  notwith- 
standing Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  before.  So  root  and  branches 
being  one,  according  to  God's  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  vir- 
tue of  this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the  branches  coexist 
with  the  changes  in  the  root:  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart, 
when  he  ate  the  tbrbidden  fruit.  Which  God  has  no  hand  in,  any  otherwise, 
than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence,  as  might  be  effectual  to  prevent  it ;  as 
appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  former  chapter. 

But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  consti- 
tution, by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon  as  one,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam 
sinned,  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and  come 
into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of  disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  partakers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room 
here  to  rehearse  all  Dr.  Taylor's  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasona- 
bleness and  justice  of  this.     The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his  book, 

*  My  meaning,  in  tho  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said,  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  let  us  suppose,  that 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  coexisted,  and  that  his  posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature  estab- 
lished liy  the  Creator,  united  to  him,  something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one  complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole  :  so 
that  by  the  law  of  union,  there  should  have  been  a  communion  and  coexistence  in  ants  and  affections  ; 
»11  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as  one  whole,  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head  ;  as 
we  see  in  the  body  natural,  the  whole  body  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affected  ;  and  the  whole  body  con- 
curs when  the  head  acts.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam,  their  common  root,  was 
affected.  When  the  heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  disposition,  committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the 
branches  would  have  concurred  ;  and  when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all 
the  i)ranches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  was  forsaken  of  God, 
in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches  ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root,  in  consequence 
of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  with  all  the  branches  ; 
and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have  been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been 
with  his  moral  branches.  And  thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  de- 
pravity, would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root.  Now,  difference 
of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  saine  order,  any  more  than  differ- 
ence of  place  in  a  coexistence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  worthy  to  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some  things  that  are 
said  by  Stapferus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  his  Theologia  Polemica,  pulilished 
about  fourteen  years  airo  ;  in  English  as  follows.  "  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  derived  from  their 
first  parent,  as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
but  one  whole,  or  one  mass  ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  a  thing  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not  dif"- 
(ering  from  it,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it  easily  appears,  how  that 
.'lien  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and  with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  also  sinning  ;  seeing  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  is  one  with  it." — Tom.  i.  cap.  3, 
9  856,  57. 

"  [t  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  that  we  never  committed  the  same  sin  with  Adam, 
neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  physical  act  itself, 
which  Adam  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  consent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit  :  in  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression,  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physically  one 
with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  what  consent  there  is  to 
it,  it  is  altogether  to  l>e  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  same  sin,  both  in  numl)er  and  in  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  '."oked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there 
'.he  same  Sio  is  committed      Seeitg  therefore  that  Adam,  with  all  his  posterity,  constitute   but  one  moia/ 
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and  see  them  in  the  places  referred  to  below.*  Whatever  black  colors  and 
frightful  representations  are  employed  on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  this.  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  7iot  one,  but  entirely  distinct  agents. 
But  with  respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness  of  any 
such  cons/iti/(ion,  by  which  God  is  sujiposed  to  treat  Adam  and  his  posterity  as 
07ie,  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  plain jQzcf.  Such  is  theyac^,  most 
evident  and  acknowledged /ac/,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without 
exception  of  one  individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one, 
in  the  affair  of  his  apostasy,  and  its  infinitely  terrible  consequences.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  shown  to  be  in  efTect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every 
individual  of  mankind  comes  in.'o  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  there 
is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  violating  God's  holy  law  (if  they 
ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral  agents),  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to 
eternal  ruin.f  And  it  is  thus  by  God's  ordering  and  disposing  of  things.  And 
God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks  upon  them  as  one  with 
their  first  father,  and  so  treats  them  as  sinful  and  guilty  by  his  apostasy ;  or 
(which  will  not  mend  the  matter)  he,  uithout  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned 
in  that  affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent,  does  nevertheless 
subject  them  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam,  by  his  sin,  was 
exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  to  temporal  death  and 
eternal  ruin  :  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is  also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his 
posterity  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence 
is  their  being  exposed,  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorroivs  of  this  life,  to  temporal 
death  and  eternal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that  we  see,  God  in  fact 
deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.     If  God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam's 

person,  and  are  united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  transgressors  of  the  same  law,  they  are  also  to  be 
looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  committed  the  same  transgression  of  the  law,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning  avails  nothing  against  the  righteous  imi>utation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  all  mankind,orto  the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
•we  may  rather  argue  thus  :  the  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of  their  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore- 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  rightfully  imputed  to  his  posterity." — Id.  Tom.  iv.  cap.  16,  iJ60,  61. 

'•  The  imputation  of  Adam"s  first  sin  consisf.s  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are  viewed 
as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.  But  seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already 
proved,  God  might,  according  to  his  own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous 
law,  give  Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  himself ;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  nature  ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judgment  impute  Adam's  sin  to  them  ;  inasmuch 
as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  like  himself,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And 
therefore  if  the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our  adversaries 
contend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account.  That  according  to  our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  such  an  imputa. 
tion  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God,  without  any  regard  to  universal  native  corruption,  esteems 
all  Adam's  posterity  as  ffuilty,  and  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  purely  on  account  of  that  sinful 
act  of  their  first  parent  ;  so  that  they,  without  any  respect  had  to  their  own  sin,  and  so,  as  innocent  in  them- 
selves, are  destined  to  eternal  punishment.  I  have  therefore  ever  been  careful  to  show,  that  thej"  :o  in- 
ViTiously  suppose  those  thines  to  be  separated,  in  our  doctrine,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  separate  .V  Tne 
whole  of  the  controversy  they  have  with  us  about  ttiis  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this.  Thattney  sup- 
pose the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  ;  and  ab- 
stractly from  the  mediate  ;  when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neither  o  ught  to  be  considered  separately 
from  the  other.  Therefoiv  I  choose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any  such  tiling,  in 
wh;it  I  have  said  on  the  subject ;  but  only  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  thing  itself,  and  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore  I  have  everywhere  conjoined  both  these  conceptions 
conccvnins  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  as  inseparalile  ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  considered 
witnout  the  other.  While  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  sy.sitems  of  divinity,  which  I 
have  by  me.  thai  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and  genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair  ;  and  I 
found  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind  with  me  ;  namely.  That  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  by  no 
means  to  be  separated,  or  to  he  considered  abstractly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  one  does  involve  the 
other." — He  there  particularly  cites  those  two  famous  reformed  divines,  Vitringaand  Lampius. — Tom  iv 
CaD.  17,5  78. 

•  Pa-'es  II  150.  151,  15G,  2G1.  109,  109,  111,  S.         t  Part  1,  Chap.  .',  the  three  first  Sectir.ns. 
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Sin,  with  ft'oard  to  his  posterity's  welfare,  even  in  ihose  things  %vhich  are  most 
important,  and  which  do  in  the  highest  degree  roncern  their  eternal  interest,  to 
be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to  Adam  himsell,  then  he  treats  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  one  in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficidty,y(/d  obliges  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  either  by  finding  out  some 
solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging  the  weakness  and 
scantiness  of  our  understandings ;  as  we  must  in  innumerable  other  cases, 
where  apparent  and  undeniable  jTad,  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
is  attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and  reason  of  which  are 
difficult  to  our  understandings.     But  to  proceed  : 

II.  We  will  consider  the  dij/iculties  themselves,  insisted  on  in  the  objections  of 
our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to  these  two :  First,  That  such  a  consti- 
tution is  injurious  to  Adam's  posterity.  Secondly,  That  it  is  altogether  im- 
proper, as  it  nnpl'ies  falsehood,  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 

FiKsr  DiFFicuLTV.  That  the  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this  great  affair, 
as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treating  them  as  one  with  him,  as 
standing  or  falling  with  him,  is  injurious  to  them,  and  tends  to  their  hurt.  To 
which  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise  ;  that  such  a  constitution  was  so 
far  from  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  tending  to  their 
calamity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself 
personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  considered,  very  much  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  eligible  probability  of  a  happy  issue  than  the 
latter  would  have  been  :  and  so  is  a  constitution  truly  expressing  the  goodness 
of  its  author.     For,  here  the  following  things  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  likely,  on  account  of  his 
capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in  obedience,  as  his  posterity  (taking 
one  with  another),  if  they  had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves. 
And  supposing  that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him  and  hi' 
posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person,  or  common  head,  all  by  this 
constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience, 
as  of  the  ill  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue,  in  such  an  appointment, 
than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to  stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two 
accounts.  (1.)  That  Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his 
posterity,  would  have  had  ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity.  (2.)  Adam  w^as  in  a  state  of  complete 
manhood,  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a  constitution  very  agreeable  to  the 
gofuiness  of  God,  considering  the  state  of  mankind,  w^hich  was  to  be  propaga- 
ted in  the  way  of  generation,  that  their^r^/y^/^/ier  should  be  appointed  to  stand 
for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into  existence  in  a  state 
of  !/i/ancy,  and  their  coming  so  gradually  to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining 
for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after 
they  were  become  moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for  themselves, 
than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say,  that  for  his  own  part, 
if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  '.o  him,  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his 
eternal  interest  trusted  in  his  oion  hands ;  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no 
man's  vain  opinion  of  himself,  as  more  Jit  to  be  truster!  than  others,  alters  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably  are  in  themselves. 
Nor  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  constitution  has  in  event  nrnvpd  for  the  hurt  of 
iiankind.     For  it  does  not  follow  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happy 
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"vei;",  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  si  ih   as  to  make  it  utterly 
impossible  there  should  he  any  other  event, 

3,  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Manx  appears  in  this  : 
That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign ,  gracious  establishment  at  all,  but  God  had 
proceeded  only  on  the  foot  of  mere  justice,  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this 
required,  he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that  they 
should  perform  'perfect,  perpetual  obedience,  without  ever  failing  in  the  least 
instance,  on  pain  of  eterrud  death,  and  might  have  made  this  demand  without 
the  promise  of  any  positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
is  a  debt,  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator,  and  therefore  is  what  his  Creator 
»"as  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is  obliged  to  pay  his  debtor,  only  for 
discharging  his  just  debt.  But  such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam, 
that  an  eternal  happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  persevering  fidelity, 
to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of  which  the  tree  of  life 
was  a  sign),  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the 

Skcond  Difficulty,  It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  constitution,  by 
wJiich  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as  one,  is  not  unreasonable  upon 
account  of  its  being  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only 
thing  remaining  in  the  objection  against  such  a  constitution,  is  the  impropriety 
of  it,  as  implying  falsehood,  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature  of  things  ;  as 
hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  who  are  not  one,  but  wholly  dis- 
tinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitution  can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in 
itself  considered  is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a  false  hypothesis, 
and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or  oneness,  among  created  things ; 
and  the  seeming  force  of  the  objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration 
of  the  degree,  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence,  in  gen- 
eral, depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of  the  Supreme  Author  and 
Disposer  of  the  Universe, 

Some  things,  being  most  simply  considered,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  very 
diverse,  which  yet  are  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  in  some 
respects,  and  with  regard  to  some  purposes  and  effects,  that  by  virtue  of  that 
establishment  it  is  with  them  as  if  they  were  07ie.  Thus  a  tree,  grown  great, 
and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout,  that  first  came  out 
of  the  ground,  from  whence  it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  suc- 
cession, though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse,  many  thousand  times  bigger, 
and  of  a  very  different  form,  and  perhaps  not  one  atom  the  very  same ;  yet  God 
according  to  an  established  law  of  nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  commu- 
nicated to  it  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  a  union  in  these  respects,  and 
for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to  look  upon  all  as  one.  So  the  body 
of  man  at  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  with  the  infmt  body  which  first  came  into 
the  world  from  whence  it  grew^ ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  substance, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  changed  scores  (if  not  hundreds) 
of  times ;  and  though  it  be  now  in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  has 
caused  that  in  a  ertain  method  it  should  communicate  with  that  iifavtilp  body, 
in  the  same  life,  the  same  senses,  the  same  features,  and  many  of  the  same 
qualities,  and  in  union  with  the  same  soul,  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purpo- 
ses, it  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  one  body.  Again,  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man 
are  (me,  in  a  ver}'  different  mainer,  and  for  different  ourposes.     Considered  ir 
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tnemsplves,  they  are  exceeding-  different  beings,  of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be 
conceived  ;  and  yet  by  a  very  peculiar  divine  constitution  or  law  of  nature, 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  united,  and  become 
ore,  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  communication  is  estab- 
lished ;  so  that  both  become  dilFerent  parts  of  the  same  man.  But  the  union 
and  mutual  communication  they  have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated 
and  limited,  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution  he 
has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  jyei'sonal  identity  of  created  intelligent  beings, 
though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  wholly  in  that  which  Mr.  Locke  places 
it  in,  i.  e.  same  consciousness  ;  yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one 
thing  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through  successive  parts 
of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  establishment.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  that  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to 
exist,  but  by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator.  If  any  should  here  insist 
that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  constitution,  in  order  to  ac 
count  for  the  continuance  of  the  samf.  consciousness,  and  should  say,  that  thi 
very  nature  of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it ;  and  that  tin 
soul  will  retain  the  ideas  and  consciousness  it  once  had,  according  to  the  coursx 
of  nature  ;  then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  gives  the  soul  this  nature ;  and  let 
that  be  remembered  which  Dr.  Taylor  says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  ob 
served  ;  denying,  that  "  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  whicl 
will  work  and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it ;"'  saying 
that  "  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause,  or  no- 
thing ;"  and  affirming  that  "  it  is  absolutely  impossible  the  course  of  nature 
should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  it- 
self;"* and  that  "God,  the  Original  of  all  Being,  is  the  Only  Cause  of  all 
natural  effects."!  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr.  Turnbull 
says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  words  which  he  cites  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton. J 
"  It  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  first  cause,  that  gives  subsistence  and 
efficacy  to  all  those  laws,  who  is  the  efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phenomena 
which  appear  in  analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  laws.^' 
And  he  says,  "  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  philosophy.''§ 

From  these  thmgs  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of  consciousness  de- 
pends wholly  on  a  law  of  nature,  and  so,  on  the  sovereign  mil  and  agency 
of  Gou ;  and  therefore,  that  personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pol- 
lution and  guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary  divine 
constitution  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the  same  consciousness  not 
to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes  oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides 
that,  suppose  sameness  of  substance  requisite.  For  if  same  consciousness  be 
one  thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God's  sovereign 
constitution,  it  will  still  follow  that  personal  identity  depends  on  God's  sove- 
reign constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance  itself,  in  the  differeni 
moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall  greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to 
be  like  that  absolute,  independent  identity  of  the  Fikst  Being,  whereby  he  is 
the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance,  existing  at  different 

•  Page  134,  S.        tPage  140,  S.        J  Mor.  Phil.,  u    7.        8  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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lime^,  IS  a  merely  dependent  identity,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign 
constitution  of  Him  who  worketh  all  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  is 
generally  allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things, 
and  gave  them  being  at  firet,  but  continually  preserves  them,  and  upholds  them 
in  bemo^.  This  being  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  be  worthy 
here  to  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  Let  '^  inquire,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  it  be  not  evident  that  God  does  continually,  by  his  immedi- 
ate power  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ;  and  then  let  us  see  the 
consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  vphold  ever}-  created  substance  in 
beino-,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider  that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent 
existence,  and  therefore  is  an  efect,  and  must  have  some  cause  ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two:  either  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance, 
or  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it  cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the 
same  substance.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  raoon  at  this 
present  moment,  cannot  be  the  effect  of  its  existence  at  the  last  foregoing  mo- 
ment. For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  moment  no  active  cause,  but 
wholly  a  passive  thing  ;  but  this  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  pro- 
duce effects  in  a  time  and  place  in  which  itself  is  not.  It  is  plain,  nothing  can 
exert  itself,  or  operate,  when  and  where  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  moon's  past 
existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence  is.  In  point  oi 
time,  what  is  past,  entirely  ceases,  when  present  existence  begins  ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  past.  The  past  moment  is  ceased  and  gone,  when  the  present 
moment  takes  place  ;  and  does  no  more  coexist  with  it,  than  does  any  other  mo- 
ment that  had  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  could  the  past  existence  of  the 
particles  of  this  moving  body  produce  effects  in  any  other  place  than  where 
it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  point  of 
it,  is  in  a  different  place  from  w^here  its  existence  was  at  the  last  preceding  mo- 
ment. From  these  things  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow  that  the  present 
existence,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cannot  be  an  effect  of 
its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to  speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  depen- 
dent, in  different  parts  of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  an- 
other, do  not  at  all  coexist  one  with  the  other ;  and  therefore  are  as  truly  diflfer- 
ent  effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  duration  were  ever  so  far  asunder ; 
and  the  prior  existence  can  no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence, 
in  the  next  moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age  before, 
or  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  existence  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate time  or  space.  Therefore  the  existence  of  created  substances,  in  each  suc- 
cessive moment,  must  be  the  eflfect  of  the  rnimediate  agency,  will,  and  power 
of  God. 

If  any  shall  say  this  reasoning  is  not  good,  and  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  immediate  diviiie  powei  to  produce  the  present  existence  ot 
created  substances,  but  that  their  present  existence  is  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  past  existence,  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  established 
course  of  nature  is  sufHcient  to  continue  existence,  where  existence  is  once 
given  ;  I  allow  it :  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  what  nature  is  in  created 
things ;  and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been  ob- 
served already,  it  is  nothing  separate  from  the  agency  of  God  ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natural 
effects.  A  father,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak, 
according;  to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud;  so,  according 
•o  the  course  of  rrture,  the  former  existence  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed 
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by  its  I'lew  or  present  existence.  In  the  one  case  and  the  ( ther,  the  new  eflft,.! 
IS  conseijuent  oii  the  tbrnier,  only  by  the  established  laws  aiid  settlea  course  of 
nature,  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  tlie  continued  immediate  efficien- 
cy of  God,  according  to  a  constitution  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  estab- 
lish. Therefore,  according  to  what  our  author  urges,  as  the  child  and  the 
acorn,  which  come  into  exifrence  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  st-'*^p  of  the  parent  and  the  oak,  are  truly, 
ininiediiitef y  created  or  made  by  Gov  -^o  must  the  existence  of  each  created 
person  and  thing,  at  each  moment  of  it,  be  from  the  immediate  continued 
creation  of  God.  It  will  certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  fre- 
ierving  created  things  in  being  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued  creation^ 
or  to  his  creatine^  those  thincjs  out  of  nothincjat  each  mo^nent  of  their  existence 
If  the  continuetl  existence  of  created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  pre- 
servation, then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothing,  upon  the  ceasing  of  the 
present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine  power  to  cause  them  to 
exist  in  the  following  momerxt.  If  there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves 
things  in  being,  and  yet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any 
further  help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  talk  of  God's  preserving 
things  in  being,  when  there  is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  1  Or  to  talk  of 
their  being  dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would  of 
themselves  continue  to  exist  without  his  help ;  nay,  though  he  should  wholly 
withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence  ? 

It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  God's  upholding  created 
substance,  or  causing  its  existence  in  each  successive  moment,  is  altogether 
equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out  of  nothing,  at  each  moment.  Be- 
cause its  existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God,  but  wholly 
from  him,  and  not  in  any  part  or  degree,  from  its  antecedent  existence.  For  the 
supposing  that  its  antecedent  existence  concurs  with  God  in  efficiency,  to  pro- 
duce some  part  of  the  effect,  is  attended  w^ith  all  the  very  same  absurcHties, 
which  have  been  shown  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it  wholly. 
Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to  any  proper  influence  or  as- 
sistance in  the  affair ;  and  consequently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from 
nothing,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  before.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not  at 
all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  circumstantially  ;  as  in  frst  creation  there 
had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's  power  before  ;  whereas,  his  giving 
existence  afterwards,  follows  preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an 
established  order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence  of  these  things  is  to 
ray  present  purpose.  If  the  existence  of  created  substance,  in  each  successive 
moment,  be  wholly  the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power,  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  out  of  no- 
thing, then  what  exists  at  this  moment,  by  this  power,  is  a  new  eff'^ct,  and 
simply  and  absolutely  considered,  not  the  same  ^\\\h  any  past  existence,  though 
it  be  like  it,  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  method.*     And 

*  When  I  suppose  that  ;in  effpct  which  is  produced  every  moment,  by  a  new  action  or  exertion  ot 
power,  must  Ijb  a  new  effect  in  each  moment,  and  not  absolutely  and  numerically  the  same  with  lh;it  which 
existed  in  preceding  moments,  the  thing  that  I  intend,  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid 
rolor  or  brightness  of  the  mnon,  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanenl  thini,  as  thounh 
it  were  perfectly  the  same  brishtness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  effect  produced  every  moment. 
It  ceases,  and  is  renewed,  in  each  successive  point  of  time  ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a.  new  effect 
at  each  instant ;  and  no  one  tiling  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  pre 
tedins  moment.     The  rays  of  the  su  ,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which  cause  th« 
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there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but  x  hat  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
constitution  of  the  Creator  ;  who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  as  one,  by  communicatins;-  to 
them  hke  properties,  relations  and  circumstances ;  and  so  leads  us  to  regard  and 
treat  them  as  one.  When  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constitution,  I  mean,  it  12  a 
constitution  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  will  ;  which  divine  will 
depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  u'isdom.  In  this  sense,  the  "whole  course  of 
nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  all  its  la'ws  and  rrethods,  and  constancy  and 
regularity,  continuance  and  proceeding,  f  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all  its  parts,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends  entirely  on  an  arbitrary  constitution 
For  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light, 
or  color,  or  resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other  de- 
pendent thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be  the  like  at  the 
next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux,  ever  passing 
and  returning ;  renewed  ever)'  moment,  as  the  colors  of  bodies  are  ever}-  mo- 
ment renewed  by  the  light  that  shines  upon  them  ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding fiom  God,  as  hght  from  the  sun.  Li  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
identity-  or  oneness  in  created  objects,  existing  at  different  times,  but  what  de- 
pends on  God\s  sovereign  constitution.  And  so  it  appears  that  the  objection 
we  are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution,  whereby  Adam  and 
his  posterity'  are  \iewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
supposed,  as  if  it  were  not  consistent  uith  truth,  because  no  constitution  can 
make  those  to  be  one,  which  are  not  one :  I  say,  it  appears  that  this  objection 
is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  for  it  appears,  that  a  divine  constitution  is  the 
thing  which  makes  truth,  in  affairs  of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes, 
there  is  a  oneness  in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  derived 
down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any  oneness  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  constitution.     Which  is  demonstrably  false. 

effect,  are  none  of  tlicu.-  the  same.  The  impression,  made  in  each  moment  on  our  sensory,  is  by  tho 
stroke  of  new  rays  ;  and  the  sensation,  excited  by  the  stroke,  is  a  new  effect,  an  effect  of  a  new  impulse. 
Therefore  the  brightness  or  lucid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  mare  numerically  the  same  thing  witk 
that  which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blows  now,  is  individually  the 
same  w  ith  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before,  which,  though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  mora 
than  the  agitated  air,  that  makes  the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  water,  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now 
passes  by,  is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  if  it  be  thus  with  the 
brightness  or  color  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  soUdity.  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  its  sub- 
stance, if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immediate  effect  of  a  neiv  exertion  or  application  of  power. 
The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  stil!  more  clearly  illustrated  by  this.  The  images  oi  \.\img% 
in  a  glass,  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them,  seem  to  remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing,  perfect 
identity.  But  it  is  known  to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know  that  these  images  are  constantly 
'enewed.  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  rays  of  light ;  so  that  the  image  impressed  by  the  former 
rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed  by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  glass  and 
on  the  eye.  The  image  constantly  renewed,  by  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same, 
than  if  it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colors  constantly  vanishing  as  fast  as 
put  on.  And  the  new  images  being  put  on  immediately  or  instantly,  do  not  make  them  the  same,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  done  with  the  intermission  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is 
not  at  hU  derived  from  the  image  which  existed  the  last  preceding  moment ;  as  may  be  seen,  because  if 
the  succession  of  new  rays  be  intercepted,  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  glass, 
the  in  age  immediately  ceases  ;  the  past  existence  of  the  image  has  no  influence  to  uphold  it,  so  much  as 
for  one  moment.  Which  shows  that  the  image  is  altogether  new  made  ever}'  moment ;  and  strictly 
speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preceding.  And  truly 
so  the  matter  must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  cannot  be  the  same, 
with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment,  if  the  case  be  as  has  oeen 
proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence  : 
'■'It  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the  effect  of  anew  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  power,  of  the  cause  of  theii 
existence.  If  so,  the  existence  caused  is  e'*r}'  instant  a  new  efft<;t,  whether  the  cause  be  light,  or  iip 
Uediate  di'->*»t  ""'"er,  or  whatever  it  be. 
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nnd  sufficiently  appears  so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves : 
and  therefore  the  objection  wholly  I'alls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  ol  identity  and  oneness,  found  among  created 
things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  different  manners,  respects,  and  degrees, 
and  lo various  purposes ;  several  of  which  differences  have  been  observed;  and 
«H-ery  kind  is  ordered,  regulated,  and  limited,  in  every  respect,  by  divine  consti- 
tution. Some  things,  existing  in  ditJbrent  times  and  places,  are  treated  by  their 
Cre.itor  as  one  in  one  respect,  and  others  in  another  ;  some  are  u)\ited  for  this 
coviniuniculion,  and  others  lor  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure. 
of  the  tbuntain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  oneness,  by  virtue 
whereot  poliution  and  guilt  from  past  wickedness  are  derived,  depends  entirely 
on  a  divine  establishment.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt 
and  an  evil  taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  committed 
twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  ibiever.  It  is  this  that  must  account  for  the  continuance  of  any  such 
thing,  anywhere,  as  consciousness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  all  habits,  either  good  or  bad :  and  on  this  depends  every  thing  that  can 
belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  derivations,  or  continua- 
tion of  qualities,  properties  or  relations,  natural  or  moral,  from  W'hat  is  j^ast,  as 
if  ihe  subject  were  ojie,  depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded,  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why  God,  who  consti- 
tutes all  other  created  union  or  oneness,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  for  whai 
purposes,  communications,  and  effects,  he  pleases,  may  not  establish  a  constitu 
tion  whereby  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much  as  the 
buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should  be  treated  as  one  with 
him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righteousness,  and  communion  in  rewards,  or 
of  the  loss  of  righteousness,  and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt.* 

As  I  said  before,  all  oneness  in  created  things,  whence  qualities  and  rela- 
tions are  derived,  depends  on  a  divine  constitution  that  is  arbitrary,  in  every 
other  respect,  excepting  that  it  is  regulated  by  divine  wisdom.  The  wisdom, 
which  is  exercised  in  these  constitutions,  appears  in  these  two  things.  First, 
in  a  beautiful  analogy  and  harmony  w^ith  other  laws  or  constitutions,  especially 
relating  to  the  san^e  subject ;  and  secondly,  in  the  good  ends  obtained,  or  use- 
ful consequences  of  such  a  constitution.     If  therefore  there  be  any  objection  still 

^  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a  superficial  appearance 
and  view  of  things,  but  arc  habituated  to  examine  things  strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  right- 
eous judgment,  whether  on  supposition  that  all  mankind  had  coexisted,  in  the  manner  mentioned  be- 
fore, any  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  established 
•iich  a  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  in  the  case  supposed.  Particularly,  if  it 
had  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actually,  according  to  a  law  of  nature,  somehow  ^rciwi 
out  of  him,  and  yet  remained  CDntijruoits  and  literally  united  to  him,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head  ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same  time,  though  in  dif- 
ftrent  places,  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  different  places  :  in  this  case,  who  can  determine,  that  the 
author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  established  such  a  union  between  the  root  and 
branches  of  this  complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole  ;  so  that  by  the  law  of 
union,  there  should  be  a  conununion  in  each  moral  alteration,  and  that  the  heart  of  every  branch  should  at 
the  same  moment  partici[)ale  with  the  heart  of  the  root,  be  conformed  to  it,  and  concurring  with  it  in  all 
its  affections  and  acts,  and  so  jointly  partaking  in  its  state,  as  a  part  of  the  same  thing  ?  Why  might  not 
God,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  a  union  of  the  various  parts  of  such  a 
moral  whole,  as  well  as  ipany  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  according  to  his  sovej-eign  plea- 
sure /  And  if  he  might  ivhis  sovereign  constitution,  have  established  such  a  union  of  the  va'rious 
•iranches  of  mankind,  when  existing  in  different  places,  1  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
.tiougn  ihey  exist  m  different  times.  I  know  not  why  succpssion,  or  diversity  of  time,  should  make  any 
such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity  of  place.  The  only  reason,  why  diversity  of 
time  can  seem  to  make  it  unreasonable,  is,  that  difference  of  time  shows,  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of 
the  tilings  exi.sting  in  those  different  times  :  but  it  shows  this,  I  think,  not  at  all  more  than  the  differencj 
of  the  place  I  i  existence. 
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lying  against  this  constitution  with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  it  must  be,  thut  it  is 
not  suflicicntly  tcise  in  these  respects.  But  wliat  extreme  arrogance  would  it 
be  in  us,  to  take  upon  us  to  act  as  judges  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  laws 
and  established  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe  ! 
And  not  only  so,  but  if  this  constitution,  in  particular,  be  well  considered,  its 
u-isdom,  in  the  two  ibrementioned  respects,  may  easily  be  made  evident.  There 
is  an  apparent  manifold  analogy  to  other  constitutions  and  laws,  established  and 
maintained  through  the  whole  system  of  vital  nature  in  this  lower  woild  ;  all 
parts  of  which,  in  all  successions,  are  derived  from  ihe  Jirst  of  the  kind,  as  iVora 
their  root  or  fountain  ;  each  deriving  fiom  thence  all  properties  and  qualities, 
that  are  proper  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  kind,  or  species  :  no  deriva- 
tive having  any  one  perfection  (unless  it  be  what  is  merely  circumstantial)  but 
what  was  in  \\s  priynitive.  And  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be  without  that 
original  righteousness,  which  Adam  had  lost,  is  also  analogous  to  other  laws 
and  establishments,  relating  to  the  nature  of  mankind  ;  according  to  which, 
Adam's  posterity  have  no  one  perfection  of  nature,  in  a»y  kind,  superior  to 
what  was  in  him,  when  the  human  race  began  to  be  propagated  from  him. 

And  as  such  a  constitution  was  Jit  and  wise  in  other  respects,  so  it  was  in 
this  that  follows.  Seeing  the  divine  constitution  concerning  the  manner  of 
mankind's  coming  into  existence  in  their  propagation,  was  such  as  did  so  natu- 
rally unite  them,  and  made  them  in  so  many  respects  one,  naturally  leading 
them  to  a  close  union  in  society,  and  manifold  intercourse,  and  mutual  depend- 
ence. Things  were  wisely  so  established,  that  all  should  naturally  be  in  one 
and  the  same  moral  state  ;  and  not  in  such  exceeding  dilierent  states,  as  that 
some  should  be  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  but  others  ccrrvpt  and  wicked ; 
some  needing  a  Saviour,  but  others  needing  none;  some  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  perfect  happinpss,  but  others  in  a  state  of  public  condemnation  to  perfect  and 
eternal  imsery ;  some  justly  exposed  to  great  calamities  in  this  world,  but  others 
by  their  innocence  raised  above  all  suffering.  Such  a  vast  diversity  of  state 
would  by  no  means  have  agreed  with  the  natural  and  necessary  constitution  and' 
unavoidable  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind  ;  all  made  of 
one  blood,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  united  and  blended  ir 
societv,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common  goods  and  evils  of 
this  lower  world. 

Dr.  Taylor  urges,*  that  sorrov^  and  shame  are  only  for  personal  sin  :  and  it 
has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for  no  other  sin.  To  which  I 
would  say,  that  the  use  of  words  is  very  arbitrary  :  but  that  men's  hearts  should 
be  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution  and 
guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  least  un- 
reasonable. Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  unheard  of,  that  men  should  be 
ashamed  of  things  done  by  otliers,  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned  in.  1  am 
su-e,  it  is  not  unscriptural ;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully  consenting  and 
concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  sure  ground  to 
(.onciude,  that  it  must  be  an  absuid  and  impossible  thing,  for  the  race  of  man- 
kind truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  as  that  this,  m  reality 
and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  2  real  union  between  the 
-cot  and  branches  01  the  world  of  mankin:"  (tiuly  and  properl}'  availing  to  such 
••-  consequence),  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system:  of  the  universe ; 

•  Pase  14. 
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lO  whose  establishments  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union,  in  any  part 
of  that  system  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity to  that  first  apostasy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs, 
merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them  ;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and 
on  that  ground,  God  imputes  it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  the 
ease  is  far  olheiwise  between  him  and  them,  than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or 
individivals  of  Adam's  race ;  betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union ;  as» 
between  children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently  to  be 
understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — 20  ;*  where  God  reproves  the  Jews  for 
the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb.  The  fatli^ers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children'' s  ieeth  are  set  07i  edge  ;  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no 
more  have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the  wickedness 
of  h\s  father,  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids  it,  and  he  himself  is  right- 
eous, he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  that  all  souls,  both  the  soul  of 
the  father  and  the  son,  are  his  ;  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  b/ar  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sou  ;  but  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
ivickedness  of  the  ivicked  shall  be  upon  him.  The  thing  denied,  is  communion  in 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam  s 
raje ;  and  expressly,  in  that  case,  where  there  is  no  consent  and  concurrence, 
but  a  sujcere  disapprobation  of  the  wickedness  of  ancestors.  It  is  declared,  that 
children  who  are  adult  and  come  to  act  for  themselves,  who  are  righteous,  and 
do  not  approve  of,  but  sincerely  condemn  the  wickedness  of  ihew  fathers,  shall 
not  be  punished  for  their  disapproved  and  avoided  iniquities.  The  occasion  of 
what  is  here  said,  as  well  as  the  design  and  plain  sense,  shows,  that  nothing  is 
here  intended  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  supposed  con- 
cerning Adam's  posterity's  sinning  and  falling  in  his  apostasy.  The  occasion 
IS,  the  people's  murmuring  at  God's  methods  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
agreeable  to  that  in  Levit.  xxvi.  39, "  And  they  that  are  left  of  you,  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity  in  yout  enemies'  lands ;  and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them :"  and  other  parallel  places,  respecting 
external  judgments,  which  were  the  punishments  most  plainly  threatened,  and 
chiefly  insisted  on,  under  that  dispensation  (which  w-as,  as  it  were,  an  external 
and  carnal  covenant),  and  particularly  the  people's  suffering  such  terrible  judg- 
ments at  that  day,  even  in  Ezekiel's  time,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh ;  according 
to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xv.  4),  and  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in 
that  confession.  Lam.  v.  7,  "  Our  f^ithers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have 
borne  their  iniquities." 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the  introducing  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation  ;  as  is  greatly  confirmed  by  comparing  this  place  with  Jer.  xxxi. 
29,30,  31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  would  be  more  fully  manifested,  in  the  clear  revelation  then  to 
be  made  of  the  method  of  the  judgment  of  God,  by  which  the  final  state  of 
wicked  men  is  determined ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behavior  of  their 
particular  ancestors  ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  sin  of  his  own 
ivicked  heart,  or  sinful  nature  and  practice.  The  affair  o{  derivation  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to,  and  participation  of  the 
primitive  and  common  apostasy,  is  not  in  the  least  intermeddled  with,  or  touch- 
ed, by  any  thing  meant  or  aimed  at  in  the  true  scope  and  design  of  this  pldce  in 
Ezekiel. 

*  Wl  ich  Dr.  Taylor  alleges,  p.  1*^  11    ■«"- 
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On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  ^philosophy,  or  the  metaphysics  (as  soma 
perhajis  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  use  ot"  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  ] 
cannot  doubt,  but  tliat  a  pro})er  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undenia- 
ble in  fact,  with  respect  to  the  dependtnce  of  the  state  and  course  ot  things  in 
this  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the  supreme  Author  and  Lord  of 
all,  who  gives  none  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past 
fnding  out,  will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety,  to 
stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against  iYm  justice  of  God, 
respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught  in  tiis  holy  v.'ord,  concerning  the 
derivation  of  a  depravity  and  guilt  Irom  Adam  to  his  posterity  ;  a  thing  so 
abundantly  confirmed  by  w^hat  is  found  in  the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all 
ages. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  forever  to  silence  such  bold  expressions  as 
these — "If  this  he  just — if  the  Scriptures  teach  such  doctrine,  &c.,  then  the 
Scriptures  are  of  7?o  use — understartding  is  7io  understanding — and.  What  a  God 
must  he  be,  that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures  ! — Is  this  thy  God,  0  Chris- 
Hart  /" 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
cha})ter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much  about  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin)  concerning  the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
among  the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of  Adam's 
first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes  that  this  sm,  though  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so  that 
thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper  punishment,  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them 
in  such  a  degree,  as  that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal 
punishment,  as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  death,  or  aixnihilation , 
Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made  infinitely  more  guilty  by  it, 
than  his  posteiity.  On  which  I  would  observe,  that  to  suppose,  God  imputes 
not  all  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  nothing 
but  one's  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing  such  torments 
for  Adam's  sin,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this  world,  and  these  torments  ending 
in  death  and  annihilation,  may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive 
of  their  suffering  eternal  misery  for  it.  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve  one's  rea- 
son. There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed  to  lie  against  imputing  a 
sin  in  the  u-h<ile  of  it,  which  was  committed  by  one,  to  another  who  did  not 
personally  commit  it,  but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and 
punished  in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  are  any)  lie  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If  there  be  any  rule  of 
reason,  that  is  strong  and  good,  lying  against  a  proper  derivation  or  communi- 
cation of  guilt,  from  one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies 
against  all  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought  against  im- 
puting Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any  force  in  them)  lies  in  this, 
that  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not  one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against 
charging  a  part  of  the  guilt,  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being 
the  same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done,  than  in  the 
whole.  They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being  concerned  in  that  act  partly, 
as  they  were  wholly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  be  brought,  why  one  man's 
sin  cannot  be  justly  reckoned  to  another's  account,  who  was  not  then  in  being, 
in  the  u'hole  of  it;  but  what  will  as  properly  lie  against  its  being  reckoned  to 
him  in  any  part,  so  as  that  he  should  be  subject  to  any  condemnation  or  punish- 
ment on  that  account  If  those  reasons  are  good,  all  the  difference  there  can 
ne  Is  this;  that  to  bring  n  great  punishment  on  infants  for  Adam's  sin,  is  a 
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great  act  ol  injustice,  and  to  bring  a  comparatively  small  punishment,  is  a  smaller 
act  ot"  injustice,  but  not,  that  this  is  not  as  truly  and  demonstrably  an  act  of  in- 
justice, iis  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  soraethinj^  parallel.  It  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  I  may  not  exact  from  one  of  ray  neighbors,  what  was  due  to  me  from 
another,  that  he  and  ray  debtor  art  not  the  sarae ;  and  that  their  concerns,  in- 
terests and  properties  are  entirely  distinct.  Now  if  this  argument  be  good,  it 
lies  aj  truly  against  my  demanding  from  him  di  partoi  the  debt,  as  the  whole. 
Inderd  it  is  a  greater  act  of  injustice  for  me  to  take  from  him  the  whole  of  it, 
than  a  part,  but  not  more  truly  and  certainly  an  act  of  injustice. 

The  other  divine  thinks  there  is  truly  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  so  that 
infants  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  innocent  creatures ;  yet  seems  to  think  it  not 
agreeable  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  make  the  state  of  infants  in  another  world 
worse  than  a  state  of  nonexistence.  But  this  to  me  appears  plainly  a  giving  up 
that  grand  point  of  the  imputation  of  Adara's  sin,  both  in  whole  and  in  part. 
For  it  supposes  it  to  be  not  right,  for  God  to  bring  any  evil  on  a  child  of  Adara, 
which  is  innocent  as  to  personal  sin,  without  paying  for  it,  or  balancing  it  with 
good  ;  so  that  still  the  state  of  the  child  shall  be  as  good,  as  could  be  deraanded 
injustio',  in  a  case  of  mere  innocence.  Which  plainly  supposes  that  the  child 
is  not  exposed  to  any  proper  punishment  at  all,  or  is  not  at  all  in  debt  to  di- 
vine justice,  on  the  account  of  Adara's  sin.  For  if  the  child  were  truly  in  debt, 
then  surely  juj-tice  might  take  something  from  him  ivithout  paying  for  it,  or 
without  giving  that  which  makes  its  state  as  good,  as  mere  innocence  could  in 
"ustice  require.  If  he  owes  the  suffering  of  some  punishment,  then  there  is  no 
need  that  justice  should  requite  the  infant  for  suffering  that  punishment ;  or  maka 
xpfor  it,  by  conferring  some  good,  that  shall  countervail  it,  and  in  effect  remove 
and  disannul  it;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  g-ooci  and  evil  shall  be  at  an  even  balance, 
vea,  so  that  the  scale  of  good  shall  preponderate.  If  it  is  unjust  in  a  judge  to 
order  any  quantity  of  money  to  be  taken  from  another  without  paying  him  again, 
md  fully  making  it  up  to  him.  it  must  be  because  he  had  justly  forfeited  none 
dt  all. 

It  seems  to  rae  pretty  manifest  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  them- 
selves, own  a  real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity, 
without  owning  that  they  ave  justly  viewed  and  treated  as  sinners,  truly  guilty 
and  children  of  vjrath  on  that  account;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation 
of  the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression;  at  least  all  that  pertains  to  the 
essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant 
established  with  him  singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion, 
violated  it  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Wherein  several  other  Ohjections  are  considered. 

Dr.  Tayi,ok  objects  acjainst  Adam's  posterity's  being  supposed  to  come  into 
Ibc  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessing,  and  subject  to  his  curse  through 
his  sin  : — That  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced 
e(juivalent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he  did  on  Adam  al 
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his  creation,  when  he  said,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  have  dominion  over  tlie  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.* 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  remarks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  threatening,  denouni;ed  for 
Adam's  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  contiuuance 
of  this  present  life  for  a  season,  or  with  the  propagating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the 
like  reason,  there  appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  incomistc-nt  with  their  enjoying  the  temporal  bless- 
ings of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  continued  ;  even  those  temporal  bless- 
ings which  God  pronounced  on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam,  when  he  first 
created  him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obediince,  were  not  the  same  with  the 
blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience.  The  blessings  thus  suspended, 
were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  ;  which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity 
through  his  trial,  would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afttrwards  ;  when  God, 
as  his  judge,  should  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might,  indeed,  if  he  had 
ip\e?ii>e(\,  ini7ncdiateli/  have  deprived  him  of  life,  and  of  a\\  temporal  bless^ings 
given  him  before.  But  those  blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were 
not  the  things,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were 
reserved,  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been  passed  npon  him  by  his  judge, 
when  God  came  to  decree  to  him  his  reward  for  his  approved  fidelity.  The 
pronouncing  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  iallen  under 
the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  redemption)  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  which  had  been  established.  But  the  giving 
them  the  for)ncr  kind  of  blessings,  which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the 
trial,  or  dependent  on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season),  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam's  posterity's  being  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  denounced  for  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have 
ihetemporal  blessings  of  fruitfulness  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued 
to  them,  tlian  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam's  being  not  included  in  that  threatening 
himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him,  was  fruitful,  and  had  do- 
minion over  the  creatures  after  his  fall,  equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  there  were  blessings  implied  in  the  bene- 
dictions God  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  posterity,  which  were  granted  on  a 
neir  foundation  ;  on  the  foot  of  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  Adam,  antecedently  to  his  fall,  even  on  the 
foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  established  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  dispensation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by 
Adam's  sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessings  than  ever  he  had.  These 
blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on  the  same  foundation  where- 
on afterwards  the  blessing  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which 
included  both  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits.  Noah  had  his  name  prophetical- 
ly given  him  by  his  father  Lamech,  because  by  him  and  his  seed,  deliverance 
should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by  Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29 
"  And  he  called  his  name  JVoah  (i.  e.  Rest),  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us 
concerning  our  work,  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the 
Lord  hath  cursed."  Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  prophecy  (which 
indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15)  are 

•  See  p.  82,  &c.,  S. 
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ihe  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah  after  the  flood.  There  is  this  evidence  of 
'hese  blessings  being  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were  obtained  by  sacra- 
fice  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  tiie  effect  of  God's  favor  to  mankind,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  God's  smelling  a  sweet  savor  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah 
offerecl.  And  it  is  very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favor  of  (jod,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  relation  they 
had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Now  that  Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so 
wonderfully  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come  by  Christ :  as  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion  of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his 
people,  or  restoration  from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations 
of  the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Christ's  redemption.*  God 
deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  present  state,  far  differently,  on 
occasion  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do ; 
for,  being  capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of  patience  and 
grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  bestowed  on  them ;  which,  as  the 
apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17),  are  testimonies  of  God's  reconcilableness  to 
sinful  men,  to  put  them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  besides  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  general  partake  of 
these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  creatures,  &c. ;  Noah  himself,  and  all  such 
of  his  posterity  as  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  that  exercised  by  him 
in  offering  his  sacrifice  which  made  it  a  sweet  savor,  and  by  which  it  procured 
these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  Christ,  in  a  more 
excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  innocency ;  as  they  are  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  all  things  are  theirs,  by  a  covenant  of 
grace.  They  partake  wath  Christ  in  that  dominion  "  over  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,"  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ; 
which  is  by  the  apostle  interpreted  of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world.  1  Cor. 
XV.  27,  and  Heb.  ii.  7.  And  the  time  is  coming  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake  of  this  more  honorable 
and  excellent  dominion  over  the  creatures,  through  him  "  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that 
these  blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment  until  many  ages  after 
they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Japhet,  expressed  in  those 
words,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shera" 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them  through  the 
great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the  curse  which  came  through 
Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument  that  they  originally,  and  as  they  be  in  their 
natural  state,  are  not  under  the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through 
grace,  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  natxire, 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary  :  for  if  they  did  not  deserve  the  curse,  they 
would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  favor  with  God. 

Another  objection  which  our  author  strenuously  urges  against  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  divine  goodness  in  giving  us  our  being, 
which  we  ought  to  receive  with  thankfulness,  as  a  great  gift  of  God's  benefi- 
cence, and  look  upon  as  the  first,  original,  and  fundamental  fruit  of  the  divine 
iiberality.f 

♦  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Taylor  himself  signifies  it  as  his  mind,  that  these  blessings  on  Noah  were 
.■>!.  the  foot  of  tb»  ".ovenant  of  grace,  p.  84,  90,  91,  92,  S.  t  Pages  256,  257,  260,  71—74.  S 
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To  this  I  answer,  in  the  following  observations. 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a  thing  m  dispute^  and 
so  is  a  begging  the  question.  It  is  built  on  this  supposition,  that  we  are  not 
properly  looked  upon  as  one  with  our  first  father,  in  the  state  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him,  and  in  his  fall  from  that  state.  If  we  are  so,  it  becomes  the 
whole  race  to  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  them,  in  the  state  wherein 
mankind  was  made  at  first  ;  in  the  happy  state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair 
opportunity  they  then  had  of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  happiness,  and  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apostasy,  and  to  humble  themselves, 
that  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  rebel  against  their  good  Creator.  Certainly, 
we  may  all  do  this  with  as  much  reason,  as  (yea,  much  more  than)  the  people 
of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemiah's  times,  did  with  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge God's  great  goodness  to  their  fathers,  many  ages  before,  and  in  their  con- 
fessions bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the  sins  committed  by 
their  fathers,  notwithstanding  such  great  goodness.  See  the  ixth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  and  ixth  of  Nehemiah. 

2.  If  Dr.  Taylor  would  imply  in  his  objection,  that  it  doth  not  consist  with 
the  good7icss  of  God,  to  give  mankind  being  in  a  state  of  misery,  whatever  W'as 
done  before  by  Adam,  whether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin  ;  I  reply,  if  it  be  justly 
so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  with  him,  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  Godh  attribute  of  good- 
ness to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a  state  of  punishment,  than  to  continue 
the  being  of  the  same  wicked  and  guilty  person,  \vho  has  made  himself  guilty, 
in  a  state  of  punishment.  The  giving  being,  and  the  continuing  being  are 
both  alike  the  work  of  God's  power  and  will,  and  both  are  alike  fundamental 
to  all  blessings  of  man's  present  and  future  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  justly  so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterit}^  of  Adam,  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  begging  the  question. 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  suppose  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  attribute 
of  goodness  for  God,  in  any  case,  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause 
existence,  and  to  cause  new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable 
existence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  his  own  scheme  must 
be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of  God's  goodness  ;  for  he  supposes  that 
God  will  raise  multitudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving 
new  existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order  only  to  their 
suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable,  as  we  are  by  nature, 
yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  us  our  being 
under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we 
have  a  happy  opportunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery',  and  to  ob- 
tain unspeakable,  eternal  happiness.  And  because,  through  our  own  wicked 
inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this  mercy,  as  to  fail  of 
final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  Ave  ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it, 
even  according  to  our  author's  own  sentiments.  "  What  (says  he*)  if  the 
whole  world  lies  in  wickedness,  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved,  have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankful,  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful,  and  abuse  their 
being  and  God's  bounty  1  Suppose  our  own  evil  inclinations  do  withhold  us" 
[viz.,  from  seeking  after  happiness,  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are 
placed  within  the  nearer  and  easier  reach  of]  ;  "  suppose  the  w'hole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should  be  saved  ;  is  it 
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therefore  certainly  true,  that  vw  cannot  reasonably  thank  God  for  th»'  gospel?'' 
Well,  and  though  the  evil  inclinations,  which  hinder  our  seeking  c.nd  obtain 
ing  hap[)iness  by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  born  with,  yet  il 
those  inclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin,  that  alters  not  the  case;  and  to  say,  they 
are  )iot  our  sin,  is  still  begging  the  question.  Yea,  it  will  follow  from  several 
things  asserted  by  our  author,  put  together,  that  notwithstanding  men  are  bom 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  under  a  very  great  iin probability  of  ever 
becoming  righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  being, 
rims,  particularly,  those  that  were  born  and  lived  among  the  Heathen,  before 
Christ  came.  For  Dr.  Taylor  asserts,  that  all  men  have  reason  of  thankfulness 
lor  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes,  that  the  Heathen  w^orld,  taken  as  a  col- 
lective body,  were  dead  in  sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and 
therelbre  stood  in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes,  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length  brought  to  the  like 
deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and  needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its 
relief ;  as  I  observed  before.  According  to  these  things,  the  world  in  general, 
not  only  formerly,  but  even  at  this  day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their 
salvation ;  and  therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  born  into  it,  are  much 
more  likely  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dispensation  comes :  and  yet 
he  supposes,  we  all  have  leason  to  be  thankful  for  our  being.  Yea,  further 
still,  I  think,  according  to  our  author's  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  God  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which  yet,  as  the  case  is,  is 
attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  consequence.  As,  with  respect  to  God's 
raising  the  wicked  to  life,  at  the  last  day  ;  which,  he  supposes,  is  in  itself  a 
great  benefit,  procured  by  Christ,  and  ihe  wonderful  grace  of  God  through  him: 
and  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  God's  wonderful  grace,  surely  men  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  that  grace,  and  praise  God  for  it.  Our  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  there- 
fore, no  more  disparages  God's  goodness  in  man's  formation  in  the  womb, 
than  his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resurrection  from  the 
grave. 

Another  argument  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  use  of,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  is  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  process  of  the  day  o^judg- 
meat  ;  w^hich  represents  the  judge  as  dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately, 
rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improve- 
ment he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  given  him  per- 
sonally.* 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  end  or  design  of 
that  public  judgment.  Now  this  will  not  be,  that  God  may  find  out  what  men 
are,  or  what  punishment  or  reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  pass- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  these  things  within  himself,  w'hich  is  the  end  of  human 
trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  thf 
world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is  called  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  God  ;  in  order  to  this,  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
'proofs.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  (the  true 
seat  of  all  wickedness),  both  as  to  corruption  of  nature,  and  additional  pollution 
and  sjuilt,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  puuiic  judgment  \\\\\  be,  to  make  a  proper,  per- 
fect, open  distinction  among  men,  rightly  to  state  and  manifest  their  difference 
one  from  another,  in  order  to  that  separation  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retri- 
bution, that  is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  wiJ  be  made  to  appear,  by  their 
personal  works. 
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There  are  two  things,  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be  tried,  and  operxly 
distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of  God  at  the  last  day;  according  to  the 
twofotd  real  distinc(io7i  subsisting  among  mankind,  viz.,  (1.)  The  dijference  of 
state  ;  that  jirimary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are  divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.)  That  secmdary  distinction, 
wliereby  both  sorts  differ  from  others  in  the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  addi- 
tional fruits  of  righteousness  and  wickedness.  Now  the  judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  works.  But  to  inquire 
at  the  day  of  judunnent,  whether  Adam  sinned  or  no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  and  so  j^artakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect 
tends  to  manifest  either  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The//>^^  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state,  that  each  man  is  in, 
with  respect  to  the  grai^d  distinction  of  the  whole  world  of  mankind  into  right- 
eous and  icicked  ;  or,  in  metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  latter, 
the  head  of  the  apostasy  ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the  restoration  and  recov- 
ery. The  judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will  prove  men's  hearts  by  their  works, 
in  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil 
works  of  the  children  of  the  icicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation  and 
evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general  state  of  such ;  and  partic- 
ularly they  will  prove,  that  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver 
and  head  "of  the  apostasy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common  apostasy  ;  and  abc 
that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the  apostasy,  by  a  cordial  adherence 
Christ,  the  ijreat  restorer.  The  judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of 
the  rio-hteous  to  show  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  thereby 
will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  the  acceptance  of,  and  adhe- 
rence to  the  Redeemer  and  his  righteousness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of 
men's  hearts  by  their  actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  coiisideratlon,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their  actions  ;  as,  each 
one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light,  motives,  &c. 

2.  The  other  thino-  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary  distinction, 
wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  differ  from  one  another, 
m  the  degree  of  secondary  good  or  evil,  that  is,  something  besides  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  same  general  state  :  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  addition- 
al to  the  fullt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  and  enemies ;  and 
the  dea-rec  of  persoiial  goodness  and  good  fruit,  which  is  a  secondary  goodness, 
with  respect  to  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  ail  by 
that  sincere  faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  icorks,  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.,  will  be  the  proper  evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  apostasy  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
restorer,  thousrh  both  these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which 
men  will  be  adjudsed  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong  to  the  trial 
men  will  be  the  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
itate,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to 
the  busmess  of  that  day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truths 
of  religion  in  general  ;  as  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  the  dependence  of 
mankind  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  &c.  Such  truths  as  these  will 
also  have  o;reat  influence  on  the  eternal  state,  which  men  will  then  be  adjudged 
to.,  as  tbey  as^gravate  the  guilt  of  man's  wickedness,  and  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  a  dile^  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  men's  personal  virtue  j 
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yet,  being  of  general  and  equal  concernment,  will  not  })rope.  iy  belong  to  the 
trial  of  particular  persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  is  this :  "  Though,  in  Scripture,  action  is  frequently  said  to  be  /m- 
puti'dy  reckoned,  accounted  to  a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and 
deed  !"*  In  the  same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  Scripture,  where 
Jiese  words  are  used,  which  he  says  an  all  that  he  can  find  in  tlie  Bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  present,  any  further 
than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  sin,  or  sinful  actioii.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the 
argument,  which  relates  to  the  present  purpose,  is  this :  that  the  woid  is  so 
often  applied  in  Scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  personal  sin,  but  never 
once  to  his  iraptiting  Adam's  sin. — So  often  ! — How  often  ? — But  tioice.  There 
aie  but  two  of  all  those  places  which  he  reckons  up,  that  speak  of,  or  so  much 
as  have  any  reference  to.  God's  imputing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any 
evidence  that  only  personal  sin  is  meant ;  and  they  are  Levit.  xvii.  3,  4,  and 
2  Tim,  iv.  16.  All  tlurefore  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this  :  that  the  word,  /m- 
pute,  is  applied  in  Scripture,  two  times,  to  the  case  of  God's  imputing  sin,  and 
neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imputing  of  Adam's  sin,  but  both  times  it 
has  reference  to  personal  sin  ;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity. And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that  in  Levit. 
xvii.  3,  4,  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  committed,  but  another  7iot  com- 
mitted. The  words  are,  "  What  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
that  killeth  an  ox  or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the 
camp,  and  bringethit  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood  shall 
he  imputed  unto  that  man;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people,  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  he  shall  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  if  he  had 
slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3,  that  in  some  cases,  a  shedding  the 
blood  of  beasts,  in  an  unlawful  manner,  w^as  imputed  to  them,  as  if  they  slew  a 
man. 

But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places  the  word,  impute, 
be  applied  to  personal  sin,  and  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  person  spoken  of, 
and  in  ten  more  places;  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places,  which 
our  author  reckons  up  ;  yet  that  the  word,  impute,  is  never  expressly  applied 
to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue,  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than 
it  argues,  that  pride,  unbelief,  lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication, 
adultery,  sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular  moral 
evils,  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed  them,  or  in  whom  they 
are;  because  the  word,  impute,  though  so  often  used  in  Scripture,  is  never  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  kinds  uf  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these  two  things  :  that  though 
these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to  be  imputed,  yet  other  words  are  used  that 
do  as  plainly  and  certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word,  impute,  may  be  as  plainly  and  certainly 
expressed  by  using  other  words,  as  if  that  word  were  expressly  used  ;  and  more 
ctT/am/y,  because  the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though  the  word,  impute,  i3 
lot  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet  it  is  said,  All  have  sinned  ;  which,  re- 
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Bpecting  infants,  ca.n  be  true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.     And  it  is  saiA 

By  his  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners;  and,  Jndginetif  and  condemnO' 
Hon  came  vpon  all  by  that  nn  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  death  [the  wages  oi 
sin]  passed  on  all  men,  &c.  Which  phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explan- 
ations of  the  word,  impute ;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the 
point  really  insisted  on. 

Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  said.  With  respect  to  tiiose  personal  sins  foremention- 
ed,  pride,  unbelief,  &c.,  it  is  no  argument,  they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  that  the  very  word,  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the 
word  itself  is  rarely  used  ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five  hundred, 
of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied,  or  may  be  certainly  infer- 
red. Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be  replied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's 
sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Taylor  intends  an  argument  against  Original  Sin,  by  that 
which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.  suggests  of  children's  discovering 
the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds  of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,* 
viz.,  that  little  children  are  mad"  p^Uerns  of  humility  meekness  and  innocence, 
in  Matth.  xvii.  3 — 1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  Psal.  cxxxi.  2. 

But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  this,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  reason,  to 
understand  more  by  these  texts,  than  that  little  children  are  recommended  as 
patterns  in  regard  of  a  negative  viilue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises 
and  fruits  of  sin,  harmlessness  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and  that  image  of 
meekness  and  humility  arising  from  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  natural  tender- 
ness of  mind,  fear,  self-diffidence,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and 
others  older  than  themselves.  And  so,  they  are  recommended  as  patterns  of 
virtue  no  more  than  doves,  which  are  a  harmless  sort  of  creature,  and  have  an 
imaa-e  of  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
own  doctrine,  no  more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  for  his  scheme  will  not  ad 
mit  of  any  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition,  in  infants ;  he 
insistinp-  (as  was  observed  before)  that  virtue  must  be  the  fruit  of  thought  and 
reflection.  But  there  can  be  no  thought  and  reflection,  that  produces  positive 
virtue,  in  children,  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action  ;  and  it  is  such  children  he 
speaks  of.  And  that  little  children  have  a  negative  virtue,  or  innocence,  in  re- 
lation to  the  positive  acts  and  hurtful  effects  of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  they 
have  not  a  corrupt  nature  within  them  :  for  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt, 
yet  burely  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  be  not  guilty  oi  positive  wicked  action,  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  any  moral  action  at  all.  A  young  viper  has  a  malig- 
nant nature,  though  incapable  of  domg  a  malignant  action,  and  at  present  ap 
pearing  a  harmless  creature. 

Another  objection,  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  some  others  offer  against  this 
doctrine,  is.  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  hitman  nature.f 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the  affections  and  con- 
ceits oi  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing  with  77ien.  It  seems,  this  doctrine 
is  not  complaisant  enough.  I  am  sensible,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some, 
who  are  so  verv  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but  com- 
pliment and  flatteiy.  No  contempt  is  by  this  doctrine  cast  upon  the  noble  fac- 
ulties and  capacities  of  man's  nature,  or  the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and 
immortal  happiness  he  is  made  capable  of.  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  man's 
present  moral  state,  I  presume,  't  will  not  be  denied,  that  shame  belongs  to  them 
that  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose-^  that  this  is  not  the  native  character  of 
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mankind,  is  still  but  meanly  begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  .vecome  into  the 
world,  are  truly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendly  part 
to  us,  who  endeavors  fully  to  discover  and  manifest  our  disease.  Whereas,  on 
Jie  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly  part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and 
BO,  in  effect,  does  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt,  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  destruction  hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  made  against  this  doctrine,  much  like 
the  former,  is,  That  it  tends  to  heget  in  us  an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  so  to  promote  ill  nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say.  If  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come  sinful  into  the  world 
then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it,  tends  to  ])Xomoie  humility  :  but  our  disow/t- 
ing  that  sin  and  guilt,  which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends  to  a  foolish  self- 
exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  God,  that  pride  is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  conte?ition  jnutual  hatred  andt/^ 
unll,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world  ;  and  that  nothing  so  effectually  pro- 
motes the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as  humility.  This  doctrine  teaches 
us  to  think  no  worse  of  others,  than  of  ourselves :  it  teaches  us,  that  we  are 
all,  as  we  are  by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable,  helpless  condition ;  which, 
under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote  mutual  compassion. 
And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of 
mercy,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of 
our  own  extreme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need  we  have  of  the 
divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
mercy.  If  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature, 
tends  to  promote  ill  will,  why  should  not  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ? 
For  he  teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked,  having 
made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without  any  necessity  ;  which  is  a 
way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  renders  men  truly  worthy  of  resentment  ;  but  the 
other  not  at  all,  even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine,  is.  That  it  tends  to  hinder  comfort 
and  jo-p    and  to  promote  melancholy  and  gloominess  of  mind. 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say.  Doubtless,  supposing  men  are  really  become 
sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  by  whatever  means,  if  they  once 
come  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  ft,  it  should.  Men,  with  whom 
this  is  the  case,  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow,  till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to 
forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  that 
in  the  least  stands  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  exceeding  joy,  to  such  as  find  in 
their  hearts  a  sincere  willingness,  v.'holly  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  give  their  hearts 
and  whole  selves  to  Christ,  and  comply  with  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  in 
him. 

Another  thing  objected  is,  that  to  make  men  believe  that  wickedness  belongs 
to  their  very  nalurp,  tends  to  encourage  them  in  sin,  and  plainly  to  lead  them 
to  all  manner  of  iniquity  ;  because  they  are  taught  that  sin  is  natural,  and  there- 
fore necessary  and  unavoidable.* 

But  if  this  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  sin  is  natural  to  us,  does  also  at  the 
same  time  teach  us,  that  it  is  never  the  better,  or  less  to  be  condemned,  foi 
its  being  natural,  then  it  does  not  at  all  encourage  sin,  any  more  than  Dr.  Tay« 

*  Pajje  231 ,  and  some  othe;  f  ice*. 
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tor's  doctrine  encourages  wickedness,  ^vhen  it  is  become  inveterate  who  teaches, 
that  such  as  by  custom  have  contracted  strong  habits  cf  sin  are  ■nuhle  to  help 
tkemselves*  And  is  it  reasonable  to  represent  it  as  cncouiagin^;  a  man's  boldly 
neglecting  and  wilfully  continuing  in  his  disease,  without  seekmg  a  cure,  to  tell 
him  of  his  disease,  to  show  him  that  his  disease  is  real  an:,  very  fatal,  and  what 
he  can  never  cure  himself  of ;  yet  withal  directing  him  to  a  great  physician,  who 
is  sufficient  for  his  restoration  ?  But  for  a  more  particulai  answer  to  what  is 
objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence  and  inability,  as  being  an 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  use  ot  all  means 
for  our  help,  I  must  for  brevity  refer  the  leader  to  what  has  been  largely  written 
on  this  head  in  my  discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 

Our  author  is  pleased  to  advance  another  notion,  among  othere,  by  way  of  ob- 
jection against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  that  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  would 
be  unluuj'ul  to  beget  children.  Me  says,f  "  If  natural  generation  be  the  means  of 
unavoidably  conveying  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  world,  it  must  itself 
be  a  sinful  and  iinhwful  thing."  Now,  if  there  be  any  force  of  argument  here, 
it  lies  in  this  proposition,  "  Whatsoever  is  a  means,  or  occasion  of  the  certain,  in- 
fallible existence  of  sin  and  wickedness,  must  itself  he  sinful."  But  1  imagine 
Dr.  Taylor  had  not  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  considered  where  it 
would  carr}'  him.  For  God's  continuing  in  being  \he  devil,  and  others  that  are 
finally  given  up  to  wickedness,  will  be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly, 
with  an  eternal  series  of  the  most  hateful  and  horrid  wickedness.  But  will  any  be 
guilty  of  such  vile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,  therefore  God's  upholding  them  in  be- 
ing is  itself  a  sinful  thing  ?  In  the  same  place  our  author  say.s,  "  So  far  as  we 
are  generated  in  sin,  it  must  be  a  sin  to  generate."  But  there  is  no  appearance 
of  evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this  :  "  So  far  as  any  is  upheld  in 
existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in  existence."  Yea,  if  there  were 
any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would  be  strongest  in  the  latter  position ;  •'or  parents, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  himself  observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence ; 
whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  existence.  As  it  is  the 
known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and  millions  of  others  in  being,  though 
the  most  sure  consequence  is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of 
everlasting  hellish  wickedness  ;  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  this 
world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  species  propagated,  for  his  own 
wise  and  holy  purposes  ;  which  will  is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in 
lawful  marriage  ;  whose  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet 
are  capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness  ;  which  infinite  benefits  for 
their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to  encourage  a  hope  of,  in  the  way  of 
giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith,  through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think,  this  may  be  an- 
swer enough  to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no  oftener,  and  nc 
more  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  it  being,  if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  many  parts  of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are 
very  few  texts,  in  the  whole  Bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
their  teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further,  that  the  reader  who 
has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this  doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for 
liimself,  whether  there  be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation;  whether  there  be 
not  texts  in  siifficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  that  exhibit 

*  See  his  exposition  of  Rom.  vii.  p.  2.'c— 220.  But  especially  in  his  Paraphprase  and  Notes  on  thf 
Epistle.  t  Page  145. 
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unileniabie  evide.\ct  of  this  great  article  of  Christian  divinity ;  and  whether  !♦ 
be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scripture  with  great  2ylciin}iess.  I  think  there 
are  few,  if  any,  doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  i  xpressly.  In^ 
deed,  it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testament,  than  in 
the  Old  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  it  being  thus  with  respect  to  all  the 
most  inijiortant  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  rarely  taught  in  Scripture ;  yei 
if  we  fuul  that  it  is  indeed  a  thing  declared  to  us  by  God,  if  there  be  good  evi- 
dence of  its  being  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his,  then  what  belongs  to  us 
is,  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  us,  and  not, 
instead  of  this,  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he  shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist 
upon  knowing  what  reasons  he  has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener,  before  we  will 
receive  what  he  teaches  us,  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account, 
why  he  did  not  speak  of  it  so  plainly  as  we  think  he  ought  to  have  done,  soonei 
than  he  did.  In  this  way  of  proceeding,  if  it  be  reasonable,  the  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  denied  any  resurrection  or  future  state,  might  have  maintained  their 
cause  against  Christ,  when  he  blamed  them  for  "  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God  ;"  and  for  not  understanding  by  the  Scripture  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  to  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  not  to  animal  life,  and  sensu- 
al gratifications ;  and  they  might  have  insisted  that  these  doctrines,  if  true,  were 
very  import'int,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
oftener  and  more  explicitly,  and  not  that  the  church  of  God  should  be  left,  till 
that  time,  \v\i\\  only  2ifew,  obscure  intimations  of  that  which  so  infinitely  con- 
cerned them.  And  they  might  with  disdain  have  rejected  Christ's  argument  by 
Avay  of  inference,  from  God's  calling  himself,  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  For  answer  they  might  have  said,  that  Moses 
was  sent  on  purpose  to  teach  the  people  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  these  doctrines  were  true,  he  ought  in  reason  and  in  truth  to  have  tauoht 
them  plainly  and  frequently,  and  not  have  left  the  people  to  spell  out  so  impor- 
tant a  doctrine,  only  from  God"s  saying,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 

One  great  end  of  the  Scripture  is  to  teach  the  world  what  manner  of  being 
God  is ;  about  which  the  world,  without  revelation,  has  been  so  wofully  in  the 
dark ;  and  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  is  a  doctrine  of  great  importance,  and 
a  doctrine  sufficiently  taught  in  the  Scripture.  But  yet  it  appears  to  me,  this  doc- 
trine is  not  *.aught  there,  in  any  measure,  with  such  explicitness  and  precision, 
as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  and  the  Socinians,  who  deny  God's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  have  as  much  room  left  them  for  cavil,  as  the  Pela- 
gians, who  deny  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  particularly  urges,  that  Christ  says  not  one  word  of  this  doctrine 
throughout  the  four  gospels  ;  which  doctrine,  if  true,  being  so  important,  and 
what  so  nearly  concerned  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which  he  came  to 
work  out  (as  is  supposed),  one  would  think,  it  should  have  been  emphatically 
ipoken  of  in  every  page  of  the  gospels* 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  tha-  by  the  account  given  in  the  four 
gospels,  Christ  was  continually  saying  those  things  which  plainly  implied,  that 
all  men  in  their  original  state  are  sinful  and  miserable.  As,  when  he  declared 
that  "  they  w-hich  are  whole,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  w^hich  are  sick  jf 
♦hat  "  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ;"J  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  all  to  be  born  again,  and  to  be  converted,  and  that  otherwise  they  could 
Dcl  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;^  and  that  all  were  sinners,  as  well  as 

»  PagC3  242,  243.        t  Matt.  ix.  .J.        t  Matt,  xviii.  11,  Luke  xix.  10.        §  Matt,  xviii.  S. 
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those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  &  .,  and  that  eveiy  one 
who  did  not  repent  should  perish  ;*  withal  directing  eveiy  one  to  pray  to  God 
for  forgiveness  oj"  sin  ;t  using  oil  necessity  of  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  ar- 
gimient  with  all  to  forgive  the  injuries  of  their  neighbors  ;J  teaching  tha. 
earthly  parents,  though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  evil  ;§  and 
signifying;,  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt,  are  properly  the  thivgs  of  r)icn  ;{| 
warning  nis  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  men,  than  of  wild  beasts  ;1I  often  re- 
presenting the  world  as  evil,  as  xcickcd  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and 
holiness,  and  hating  him  ;**  yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  ex- 
tremely and  inexpressibly  sinJful,  owing  ttn  thousand  talents  to  their  divin" 
creditor.fi 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  JVicodemns  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to  know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii, 
1 — 11.  And  besides,  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  took  the  most  prop- 
er method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  and  to  give  them 
an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge  of  it,  in  application  to  themselves,  in  par- 
ticular, by  teaching  and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings.  Which,  above  all  things,  tends  to  search 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  inbred,  exceeding  depravity  ;  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience; 
which  is  the  only  knowledge  of  Original  Sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ's  redemption  ;  as  a  man's  sense  of  his  own  sickness  pre- 
pares him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the  physician. 

And  as  to  Christ's  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular  in  mentioning  and 
inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrinal  manner,  it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  f-ivep 
for  it,  is  the  same  that  is  to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  creat- 
ing the  world :  which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce  e^'er  spoken  of 
in  any  of  Christ's  discourses ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  confined  his  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in 
from  their  forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them.  And  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  to  suppose  that  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  had  ever  been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that 
people  ;|t  though  the}  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  time,  very  far  from  a  prac- 

*  Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.  t  Matt  vi.  12,  Luke  xi.  4.  J  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  and  xviii.  35.  §  Matt.  viL 
11.  II  Matt.  xvi.  23.  IT  Matt.  x.  16,  17.  *♦  John  vii.  7,  viii.  23,  xiv.  17,  xv.  18,  19.  +t  Matt, 
xviii.  21,  to  the  end. 

tt  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  Jewish  Rabbies,  who  have  wrote  since  the  conning  of 
Christ,  is  an  argument  of  this.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are  taken  notice  of  by  Slapferus,  in  his  Theolo 
gia  Polf^mica  before  mr ntioned.  Some  of  these  things  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  here 
faithfully  give  in  Enslish  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader. 

"  —  So  Manasseh,  concerning  Human  Frailty,  page  129.  Gen.  viii.  21,  "  /  will  not  any  more  curse  the 
earth  for  man  s  sake  ;  for  the  appetite  of  man  is  evil  from  his  youth  ,•"  that  is,  from  the  time  when  tie  comes 
forth  from  his  mother's  uomb.  For  at  the  same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breasts,  he  follows  his  lust  ;  ana 
while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  and  other  vices  to  which  that 
lender  age  is  obnoxious.  Prov.  xxii.  15,  Solomon  says,  "  Foolishness  is  hound  to  the  mind  of  a  child." 
Concerning  which  place,  R.  Levi  Ben  Gersom  observes  thus  :  "  Foolishness,  as  it  v>ere,  grows  to  him  in  his  very 
beginning."  Concerning  this  sin,  which  is  common  and  original  to  all  men,  David  said.  Psalm  li.  5.  "  Be- 
hold, I  u-as  begotten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  warm  me."  Upon  whicii  place  Eben  Ezra  says  thus  ; 
"  Behold,  because  of  the  concupiscence  which  is  innatein  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  said,  lam  begotten  in  ini- 
quity." And  the  sense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  Tetzer  liarang,  an  evil  figment,  from 
ms  nativity. 

"  And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil,  page  2,  '•  Behold,  Twos  formed  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  hath  mt, 
mother  uarmed  me."  But  whether  this  be  understood  concerning  the  common  mother,  which  was  Eve, 
or  whether  David  spake  oniy  of  his  own  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  sin  is  as  it  ■were  natural,  and  intepn- 
rable  inih.s  life  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Eve  conceived  after  the  transgression  was  crmmitted  ; 
and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards,  were  not  !)rough:  forth  in  a  conformity  to  the  rule  of  right  rea- 
son, but  in  conformity  to  disorderly  and  lustful  ;iffcctions."  He  adds,  "  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews, 
aameiy,  i?  Aha,  rightly  observed,  Darid  rould  signifj  iha  .t  is  impossible,  even  for^ious  men  who  excel 
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nral  conviction  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  prevc  ent,  especially  among 
tb«'  Pharisees,  which  were  iiuleed  inconsistent  with  it.  And  though  on  account 
ot  those  prejudices  they  might  need  to  liave  this  doctrine  explained  and  applied 
to  them,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  that  Christ, 
for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and  obscurely  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  relating  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature, 
and  way  of  his  redem[)tion,  and  the  method  of  the  justification  of  sinners,  while 
he  lived  here  in  the  flesh,  and  left  these  doctrines  to  be  more  plainly  and  fully 
opened  and  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  his  ascension. 

But  if  after  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often  enough  to  suit  Dr. 
Taylor,  he  might  be  asked.  Why  he  supposes  Chiist  did  no  oftcncr,  and  no  more 
flainly  teach  some  oi  his  (Dr.  Taylor's)  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  I 
As,  that  temporal  death  comes  on  all  mankind  by  Adam;  and,  that  it  comes 
on  them  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a  great  favor,  being 
made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  God's  abundant  grace,  by  Christ's  rpdeinptioji, 
who  came  into  the  world  as  a  second  Adam  for  this  end.  Surely,  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  of  vast  import<ince,  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  church  of  God  in 
all  ages,  who  saw  death  reigning  over  infants,  as  well  as  others.  If  infants  were 
indeed  perfectly  innocent,  was  it  not  needful,  that  the  design  of  that  which  was 
such  a  melancholy  and  awful  dispensation  towards  so  many  millions  of  innocent 
creatures,  should  be  known,  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  thoughts  of  God  from 

In  virtue,  never  to  commit  any  sin."  Job  r.lso  asserts  the  same  thing  with  David,  ch-jp.  xiv.  4,  saying, 
"  Who  ivill  give  a  clean  thins  from  an  unclean  ?  Truly  not  one."  Concerning  which  words  Aben  Ezra  says 
thus  :  "  The  sense  is  the  same  with  that,  I  was  begotten  in  iniquity,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  unclean 
thing."     Stapferns,  Thcolog.  Polem.  Tom.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

Id.  Ibid.  p.  132,  &c.  "  So  Sal  Jarchi  ad  Gemaram,  Cod.  Schabbath,  fol.  142,  p.  2,  "  And  this  is  not  only 
to  be  referred  to  sinncrx,  because  all  the  posterity  of  the^rs^  man  are  in  like  manner  subjected  to  all  the 
:ur.se.t  pronounced  on  him."  And  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  his  Preface  to  Human  Frailly,  says,  "  I  had  a 
mind  to  show  by  what  means  i*  came  to  pass,  that  when  Vnc  first  father  of  all  had  lost  Ids  righteousness,  his 
posterity  are  begotten  liable  to  the  same  punishment  with  him."  And  Munsterus,  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
cites  the  following  words  from  the  hook  called  The  Bundle  of  Myrrh :  "  The  blessed  Lord  said  to  the  first 
man,  when  he  cursed  him.  Thorns  and  thist/es  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field.  The  thing  which  he  means,  is,  that  because  of  his  sin,  all  tvho  shotild  descend  from  him  should  be 
wicked  and  perverse,  like  thorns  and  thistles,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  Prophet : 
Thorns  and  irritators  are  with  thee,  and  thou  dwellest  among  scorpions.  And  all  this  is  from  the  serpent, 
w  ho  was  the  Devil,  Sam-7nael,  who  emitted  a  mortiferous  and  corruptive  poison  into  Eve,  and  became  the 
cause  of  death  to  Adam  himself,  when  he  ate  the  fruit.  Remarkable  is  the  place  quoted  in  Joseph  de 
Voisin,  asainst  Martin  Raymund,  p.  471,  of  Master  Menache?n  Rakanate^isis,  Sect.  Bere^chit,  from  Mid- 
Tasch  Tehillim,\\\\\c\\  is  cited  by  Hoornbekius,  against  the  Jews,  in  these  words  :  "  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  written  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  and  to  be  propagated  to  all  following 
gene^ations  ;  because  on  the  day  that  Adam  was  created,  all  things  were  finished  ;  so  that  he  stood  forth 
the  perfection  and  completion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  world  ;  so  when  he  sinned,  the  whole  world 
sinned,  whose  sin  we  bear  and  suffer.  But  the  matter  is  not  thus  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  his  posterity." 
Thus  far  Stapferus. 

Besides  these,  as  Ainsworth  on  Gen.  viii.  21,  observes,  "  In  Bereshith  Rabba  (a  Hebrew  commentary 
on  this  place),  a  Rabbin  is  said  to  be  asked.  When  is  the  evil  imagination ptit  into  man  ?  And  he  answered, 
""Tom  the  hour  that  he  is  formed."  And  in  Pool's  Synopsis  it  is  added  from  Grotius,  "  So  Rabbi  Solomon 
interprets  Gen.  viii.  21,  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,  of  its  being  evil  from  the 
time  ihat  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bowels."  Aben  Ezra  thus  interprets  Psalm  li.  5.  /  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart  from 
childhood,  as  if  he  were  formed  in  it ;  and  by  my  mother,  he  understands  Eve,  who  did  not  bear  children 
till  she  had  sinned.  And  so  Kafvnaki  says,  How  shall  I  avoid  sinning  ?  My  original  /s  corrupt,  and  from 
thence  are  those  sins.  So  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  from  this  place  ( Psalm  li.  5)  concludes  that  not  only  David, 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sin  was  inlrodu,~»d  into  the  w-orld^  do  sin  from  their  original.  To  this  pur- 
pose is  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Hakkadosch,  whicii  there  is  an  account  of  in  the  Talmud.  From  what  time 
does  concupiscence  rule  over  man  ?  From  the  very  moment  of  his  first  formation,  or  from  his  nativity  ? 
Answ.    From  his  formation."     Pool's  S'ywops.  in  Loc. 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  that  these  old  Rabbies  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Elders,  would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  ot 
Original  Sin,  had  it  not  been  delivered  down  to  them  from  then-forefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very  dis- 
agreeable to  those  practical  principles  and  notions  wherein  the  religion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  most 
fundamentally  differs  from  the  religion  maintained  among  Christians  ;  particularly  their  notion  of  jnstifi 
cation  by  tlieir  own  righteousness  and  pri"'ileges  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  &c.,  without  standing  in 
need  of  any  satisfaction  by  the  su!Teri:i  ;s  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modern  Jews  do  now 
^oiveisally  reject  the  doctrine  of  G'-",i  j*' ?ir.   and  corruption  of  nature,  as  S^a^cnts  observes.     And  it  is 
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arisiiig  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spectators  of  so  rajsteriou?  and  gloomy  a 
dispensation  ?  But  why  then  such  a  total  silence  about  it,  for  four  thousand 
years  together,  and  not  one  word  of  it  in  all  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  one  word  of 
it  in  all  the  four  gospels  ;  and  indeed  not  one  word  of  it  in  the  whole  Bible,  but 
only  as  forced  and  wrung  out  by  Dr.  Taylor's  arts  of  criticism  and  deduction, 
against  the  plainest  and  strongest  evidence ! 

As  to  the  arguments,  made  use  of  by  many  late  writers,  from  the  universal 
moral  sense,  and  the  reasons  they  offer  from  experience,  and  observation  of  the 
nature  of  mankind,  to  show  that  we  are  born  into  the  world  with  principles  of 
virtue  ;  with  a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteousness, 
truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  public  welfare ;  with  a  pre- 
vailing natural  disposition  to  dislike,  to  resent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  un- 
just and  immoral ;  and  a  native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender 
compassion,  &c.,  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  thrown  in  their  way.  and  desire  to  see  them  particularly  considered, 
I  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  Ijiog  by 
me  prepared  for  the  press,  which  may  erelong  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 

not  at  all  likely  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctrine  had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers, 
would  have  taken  it  up  from  the  Christians,  whom  they  had  in  such  great  contempt  and  enmity ;  especially 
aa  it  is  a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  spiritual  salvation  of  Jesus,  and 
80  contrary  to  their  carnal  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  salvation  and  kingdom,  and  so  contnry  to 
their  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  doctrine,  which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against. 
And  besides,  these  Rabbies  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  f<^re/atheTs ;  as  R.  Manassch  says, 
"According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  none  are  subject  to  death,  but  those  which  have  sinned:  for 
where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  death.'' — Stapfer.  Tom.  iii.  p.  37,  38. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  was  truly  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  appears  by  ancient  Jewish  writings, 
which  were  written  before  Christ :  as,  in  the  apocrypha,  2  E-sdras,  iii  21,  ■'  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing 
a  wicked  heart,  transpressed,  and  was  overcome:  and  so  be  all  they  that  are  born  of  him.  The  infirmi- 
ty was  made  permanent:  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with  the  malignity  of  the  root:  so 
that  the  good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still."  2  Esdras.  iv.  30,  •'  For  the  grain  of  evil  seed  hath 
been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning:  and  how  much  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto 
this  time?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall  come?"  And  chap.  vii. 
46,  "'It  had  been  better,  not  to  have"  given  the  earth  unto  Adam:  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  to  have 
restrained  him  from  sinning :  for  what  profit  is  it.  for  men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  live  in  heaviness, 
and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment?  0  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  1  For  though  it  was  thou  that 
sinned,  thou  art  not  falltn  alone,  but  u-e  all  that  come  of  thee."  And  we  read,  Eccl.  xxv.  24,  "Of  the 
woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  die.'- 

As  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church  of  God  from  the  be- 
ginning :  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  it  in  universal  experience,  it 
was.  that  the  wiser  Heathen  maintained  the  like  doctrine.  Particularly  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so 
distinguished  for  his  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  (Uligent  inquiries  after  them.  Gale,  in  his 
Court  of  the  Genti'-s.  observes  as  follows:  •■Plain  says  (Gorg.  fol  493),  /  have  heard  from  the  wise  men, 
that  ice  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  our  sepulchre.  And  in  his  Timceus  Locrus  (fol.  103)  he 
says,  The  cause  of  vitiosity  is  from  our  parents,  and  first  principles,  rather  than  from  ourselves. 
So  that  we  never  relinquish  those'  actions,  which  lead  us  to  follntc  these  p'^""tive  blemishes  of  our 
FIR.ST  PARENTS  Plato  mentions  the  corruption  of  the  will,  and  .«eems  to  disown  any  free  will  to  true 
good :  all)eit  he  allows  some  ei(i)VLa.  or  natural  dispositions,  to  civil  good,  in  some  great  heroes.  Socrates 
asserted  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  or  KaKOV  efKpVTOV.  Grotius  aflarms,  that  the  philosophers  ac- 
knowledged, it  W.1S  connatural  to  men.  to  sin." 

Seneca  (Benef.  T.  14)  says,  "Wickedness  has  not  its  first  beginning  in  wicked  practice;  though  by 
that  it  Is  first  exercised  and'  made  manifest."  And  Plutarch  (de  Sera  vindicta)  says,  "  Man  does  not  first 
become  wicked,  when  he  first  manifests  himself  so:  but  he  hath  wickedness  from  the  beginning:  and 
he  shows  it  as  soon  as  he  finds  opportunity  and  ability.  As  men  rightly  judge,  that  the  sting  is  not  first 
engendered  in  scorpions  when  they  strike,  or  the  poison  in  vipers  when  they  bite." — PooFs  Synops.  on 
Gen.  viii.  21. 

To  which  may  b«  subjoined  what  Juvenal  says : 

— Ad  mores  natura  recurrit, 
Damnatos,  fixa  et  maluri  nescia.' 
Englished  thus,  in  prose  : 

Nature,  a  thing  fixed  and  not  knowing  how  to  change,  returns  to  its  wicked  manners. 

Watts-  Ruin  and  Recovery. 
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CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things,  eesides  arguments, 
«n  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  the  minds,  and  bias  the 
judgments  of  some  sorts  of  readers.    Here,  not  to  insist  on  taking  the  profession 
he  makes,  in  many  places,  of  sincerity,  humility,  meekness,  modesty,  charity 
&c.,  in  his  searching  after  truth  ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts,  with  the  rea- 
sons of  them,  to  others  ;*  nor  on  his  magisterial  assurance,  appearing  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  high  contempt  he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opinions  and 
alignments  of  very  excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  him  :t  both  of  which  things,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may 
have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers.     (However,  that  they  may 
have  oidy  their  jii^Hnfluence,  these  things  might  properly  be  compared  together, 
and  set  in  contrast,  one  with  the  other.) — I  say,  not  to  dwell  on  these  matters, 
I  would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing,  observable  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tending  (especially  with  juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to 
abate  the  force,  and  prevent  the  due  effect,  of  the  clearest  Scripture  evidences, 
in  favor  of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the  argu- 
ments taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
more  plainly  and  fully  revealed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.     What  I 
mean  is  this  :  these  gentlemen  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that 
very  justly,  for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c.    They  speak  of  him  as  a  writer — of  masterly 
address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  design,  everywhere  in  his  epistles,  almost 
in  every  word  he  says.   This  looks  exceeding  specious :  it  carries  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  Christian  zeal,  and  attachment  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  such  a 
testimony  of  high  veneration  for  that  great  apostle,  who  was  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  propagating  Christianity,  but  with  his  own  hand  wrote  sg 
considerable  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.     And  I  am  far  from  determining, 
with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  these  writers,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  or  that  all  is  mere  artifice,  only  to  make  way  for  the  reception 
of  their  own  peculiar  sentiments.     However,  it  tends  greatly  to  subserve  such  a 
purpose;  as  much  as  if   t  were  designedly  contrived,  with  the  utmost  subtlety, 
for  that  end.     Hereby  tin  ir  incau^^^ious  readers  are  prepared  the  more  easily  to 
be  drawn  into  a  belief,  that  they,  and  others  in  their  way  of  thinking,  have  not 
rightly  understood  many  of  those  things  in  this  apostle's  writings,  which  before 
seemed  very  plain  to  them  ;  and  they  are  also  prepared,  by  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  these  new  writers,  to  entertain  a  favorable  thought  of  the  interpretations 
put  by  them  upon  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  apostle;  and  to  admit  in  many 
passages  a  meaning  which  before  lay  entirely  out  of  sight ;  quite  foreign  to  all 
that  in  the  view  of  a  common  reader  seems  to  be  their  obvious  sense ;  and  most 
remote  from  the  expositions  agreed  in,  by  those  which  used  to  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  divines,  and  best  commentators.     For  they  must  know,  that  this  apos- 
tle, being  a  man  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  his  mean- 
\ng  lies  very  dfep  ;  and  no  wonder  then,  if  the  superficial  discerning  and  obser- 
vation of  vulgar  Christians,  or  indeed  of  the  herd  of  common  divines,  such  as 
ihe  V/estminster  Assembly,  &c.,  falls  vastly  short  of  the  apostle's  reach,  and 
frequently  does  not  enter  into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  Paul's  epistles.   They 

♦  Soe  his  Preface,  and  pages  6,  237,  265,  267,  175,  S.  t  Pages  IIO,  125,  150, 15i,  159,  16i 
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must  understand,  that  the^r.?^  "eformers,  and  preachers  and  expositoi-s  in  gen- 
eral, both  before  and  since  the  reformatic  n,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years 
past,  were  too  unharncd  and  shortsighted,  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
sense,  or  fit  to  undertake  the  making  conii^ents  on  the  writings  of  so  great  a 
man  as  this  apostle ;  or  else  had  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  bigotry  and  superstition 
too  gloomy  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  understandings  with  freedom,  in 
reading  the  Scripture.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood,  that  there 
is  risen  up,  now  at  length  in  this  happy  age  of  light  and  liberty,  a  set  of  men, 
of  a  more  free  and  generous  tujn  of  mind,  a  more  inquisitive  genius,  and  better 
discernment.  By  such  insinuations  they  seek  advantage  to  their  cause  ;  and 
thus  the  most  unreasonable  and  extravagant  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
palliated  and  recommended  :  so  that,  if  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on 
his  guard,  if  he  does  not  clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much  indo- 
lence, or  too  little  leisure,  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself  (as  few,  alas,  are 
willing  to  be  at  the  pains  of  acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  apos- 
tle's writings,  and  of  comparing  one  part  of  them  with  another,  so  as  to  be  fully 
able  to  judge  of  these  gentlemen's  glosses  and  pretences)  ;  in  this  case,  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  on  with  delusive  appearances;  as  he  is  prepared  by 
this  fair  pretext  of  exalting  the  sagacity  of  the  apostle,  and  by  a  parade  of 
learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scope,  and  discerning 
of  wonderful  connections,  together  with  the  airs  these  writers  assume  of  dicta- 
torial pereraptoriness,  and  contempt  of  old  opinions  and  old  expositions  ;  1  sey, 
such  a  one  is  by  these  things  prepared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting 
to  the  superior  abilities  of  these  modern  interpreters. 

But  I  humbly  conceive,  their  interpretations,  particularly  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  in  many  things  con- 
cerning these  great  articles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and  demonstrably 
disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  design,  to  the  language  he  com- 
monly uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms, 
when  examined,  appear  far  more  subtle,  than  solid  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in  any  composure 
whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these  writers  indulge :  the  plainest 
and  most  nervous  discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised,  till  it  dissolves  into  nothing, 
or  till  it  becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance  :  the  holy  Scripture  is  subtilized 
into  a  mere  mist ;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin  cloud,  that  easily  puts  on 
any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direction,  with  a  pufF  of  wind,  just  as  the  man- 
ager pleases.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  suflicien' 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due  consideration  ot 
some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the  preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may 
abundantly  con^'ince  us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  \vhat  I  have  offered  on  this  subject  of  Original  Sin, 
must  be  left  to  every  candid  reader  to  judge  of,  for  himself;  and  the  niccess  of 
the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God,  who  knows  what  is  agreeable  to  his  owji 
mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his  own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they 
may  seem  to  the  poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ;  and  however  disa  - 
greeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  preiudices  of  men's  hearts  :  and  wno 
has  promised,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  such  as  is  really  his,  shall  finally  bo 
victorious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  ttie  zcord  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth, 
Fhall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleaseth,  and 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he  sends  it.  Let  God  arise,  and  plead  his  own 
"gusei  and  glcriiy*  his  owti  great  name.     A.men. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 


CONCERNING    THE    DIVINE    OEC'^KS    IN    GENERAL,    AND    ELECTION    IN    PARTICULAR. 

§  1.  Whether  God  has  decreed  all  things  that  ever  came  to  pass  or  not 
all  that  own  the  being  of  a  God,  own  that  he  knows  all  things  beforehand 
Now,  it  is  self-eA'ident,  that  if  he  knows  all  things  beforehand,  he  either  doth 
approve  of  them,  or  he  doth  not  approve  of  them  ;  that  is,  he  either  is  willing 
they  should  be,  or  he  is  not  walling  they  should  be.  But  to  will  that  they 
should  be,  is  to  decree  them. 

§  2.  The  Arminians  ridicule  the  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  or,  more  properly  expressed,  the  distinction  between  the  decree  and 
law  of  God ;  because  we  say  he  may  decree  one  thing,  and  command  another. 
And  so  they  argue,  we  hold  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  if  one  will  of  his  contradicted 
another.  However,  if  they  will  call  this  a  contradiction  of  wills,  we  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  so  that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  dispute  about  it.  We 
and  they  know  it  was  God's  secret  will  that  Abraham  should  not  sacrifice  his 
son  Isaac ;  but  yet  his  command  was,  that  he  should  do  it.  We  know  that 
God  wnlled,  that  Pharaoh's  heart  should  be  hardened ;  and  yet,  that  the  hard- 
ness of  his  heart  was  sin.  We  know  that  God  willed  the  Egyptians  should 
hate  God's  people :  Psal.  cv.  25,  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people, 
and  deal  subtilly  with  his  servants."  We  know  that  it  was  God's  will,  that 
Absalom  should  lie  with  David's  wives  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  raise  up  this  evil  against  thee,  out  of  thine  own  house ;  and  I  will  take 
thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy  neighbor  ;  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly  ;  but  I  will 
do  this  thing  before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun."  We  know  that  God  willed 
that  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes  should  rebel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Babylonians  ;  and  other  instances  might  be  given.  The  Scrip- 
ture plainly  tells  us,  that  God  wills  to  harden  some  men,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That 
he  willed  that  Christ  should  be  killed  by  men,  &c. 

§  3.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  there  are  any  things  so  contingent,  that  there 
is  an  equal  possibility  of  their  being  or  not  being,  so  that  they  may  be,  or  they 
may  not  be ;  God  foreknows  from  all  eternity  that  they  may  be,  and  also  that  they 
may  not  be.  All  will  grant  that  we  need  no  revelation  to  teach  us  this.  And 
furthermore,  if  God  knows  all  things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  he  also  fore- 
knows whether  those  contingent  things  are  to  come  to  pass  or  no,  at  the  same 
time  that  ihey  are  contingent,  and  that  they  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass.  But 
what  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say  that  God  knows  a  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  knows  that  it  is  contingent  whether  it  will  come  to  pass  or  no  ; 
ihat  is,  he  certainly  knows  that  it  will  cf^me  to  pass,  and  yet  certainly  knows  ii 
mav  net  rore  to  oass'  What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  say,  that  God  certainly 
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foreknew  that  Judas  would  betray  his  master,  or  Peter  deny  him,  and  yet  ccr 
tfiinlv  knew  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  or  certainly  knew  that  he  might  be  de 
ceived  !  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  lor  God  certainly  tfj 
know  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet  certainly  to  know  that  it  may  not  be,  is  the  same 
thino-  as  certainly  to  know  that  he  may  be  deceived.  1  suppose  it  will  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  certainly  to  know  a  thing,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  we  may  be  deceived  in  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it 
and  certainly  to  know  that  we  are  uncertain  of  it,  or  that  we  do  not  certainly 
know  it ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  certainly  to  know  it,  and  not  certainly 
to  know  it  at  the  same  time ;  which  we  leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be 
not  a  contradiction. 

§  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  absohde,  when  used  about  the  decrees,  wants 
to  be  stated.  It  is  commonly  said  that  God  decrees  nothing  upon  a  foresight  of 
any  thing  in  the  creature  ;  as  this,  they  say,  argues  imperfection  in  God;  and 
so  it  does,  taken  in  the  sense  that  they  commonly  intend  it.  But  nobody,  I  believe, 
will  deny  but  that  God  decrees  many  things  that  he  would  not  have  decreed,  if  he 
had  not  foreknown  and  foredetermined  such  and  such  other  things.  What  we 
mean,  we  completely  express  thus — That  God  decrees  all  things  harmoniously, 
and  in  excellent  order,  one  thing  harmonizes  with  another,  and  there  is  such  a 
relation  between  all  the  decrees,  as  makes  the  most  excellent  order.  Thus  God 
decrees  rain  in  drought,  because  he  decrees  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  people  ; 
or  thus,  he  decrees  the  prayere  of  his  people,  because  he  decrees  rain.  1  ac- 
knowledge, to  say,  God  decrees  a  thing  because,  is  an  improper  way  of  speak- 
in<r  ;  but  not  more  improper  than  all  our  other  ways  of  speaking  about  God. 
God  decrees  the  latter  event,  because  of  the  former,  no  more  than  he  decrees 
the  former,  because  of  the  latter.  But  this  is  what  we  mean — When  God  de- 
c.;ef^s  to  ffiye  the  blessing  of  rain,  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people;  and 
^hen  he  decrees  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  rain,  he  veiy  commonly  decrees 
.*ain ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  harmony  between  these  two  decrees,  of  rain,  and 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  Thus  also,  when  he  decrees  diligence  and  indus- 
try, he  decrees  riches  and  prosperity' ;  when  he  decrees  prudence,  he  often  de- 
crees success  ;  when  he  decrees  striving,  then  he  often  decrees  the  obtaining  the 
kintrdom  of  heaven ;  when  he  decrees  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  then  he  de 
crees  the  brinfjinG:  home  of  souls  to  Christ ;  when  he  decrees  good  natural  fac- 
ulties, diligence  and  good  advantages,  then  he  decrees  learning  ;  when  he 
decrees  summer,  then  he  decrees  the  growing  of  plants  ;  when  he  decrees  con- 
formit}-  to  His  Son,  then  he  decrees  calHng ;  when  he  decrees  calling,  then  he 
decrees  justification  ;  and  when  he  decrees  justification,  then  he  decices  ever- 
lastino-  glory.  Thus,  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  harmonious ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  for  or  against  absolute  or  conditional  decrees.  But  this  I  say, 
it  is  as  improper  to  make  one  decree  a  condition  of  another,  as  to  make  the  other 
a  condition  of  that :   but  there  is  a  harmony  between  both. 

§  5.  It  cannot  be  any  injustice  in  God  to  determine  who  is  certainly  to  sin, 
dnd  so  certainly  to  be  damned.  For,  if  we  suppose  this  impossibility,  that  God 
had  not  determined  any  thing,  things  would  happen  as  fatally  as  they  do  now. 
For,  as  to  such  an  absolute  contingency,  which  they  attribute  to  man's  will, 
callino;  It  the  sovereignty-  of  the  will ;  if  they  mean,  by  this  sovereignty-  of  will, 
that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  it  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  the  same  as  if  they 
should  spend  abundance  of  time  and  pains,  and  be  very  hot  at  proving, 
that  a  man  i-an  will  when  he  doth  will ;  that  is,  that  it  ii;  possible  for  that  to  be, 
which  is.  But  if  they  mean,  that  there  is  a  perfect  contingency  in  the  will  of 
mai    tnat  is,  that  il  happens  merely  by  chance  that  a  man  wills  such  a  thing. 
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antl  not  another,  it  is  an  impossibility  and  contradiction,  that  a  thing  should  be 
without  any  cause  or  reason,  and  when  there  was  every  wry  as  much  cause 
why  it  should  not  have  been.  Wherefore,  seeing  things  do  unavoidably  go 
fatally  and  necessarily,  what  injustice  is  it  in  the  Supreme  Being,  seeing  it  is  a 
contradiction  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  to  decree  that  they  should  be  as  they 
are  ^ 

§  6.  Contingency,  as  it  is  holden  by  some,  is  at  the  same  time  contradicted 
by  themselves,  if  they  hold  foreknowledge.  This  is  all  that  follows  from  an 
absolute,  unconditional,  irreversible  decree,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
things  decreed  should  be.  The  same  exactly  follows  from  foreknowledge,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  but  that  the  thing  certainly  foreknown  should  precise- 
ly come  to  pass. 

If  it  will  ur.iversally  hold,  that  none  can  have  absolutely  perfect  and  complete 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  than  he  desires  at  that 
time  it  should  be  ;  or  thus,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  has  not  absolute,  perfect,  infi- 
nite and  all  possible  happiness  now,  who  has  not  now  all  that  he  wills  to  have 
now :  then  God,  if  any  thing  is  now  otherwise  than  he  wills  to  have  it  now,  is 
not  now  absolutely,  perfectly  and  infinitely  happy.  If  God  is  infinitely  happy 
now,  then  every  thmg  is  now,  as  God  would  have  it  to  be  now  ;  if  every  thing, 
then  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  his  commands  If  so,  it  is  not  ridiculous  to 
say,  that  things  which  are  contrary  to  God's  commands,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  his  will.  Again,  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  certainly 
true,  that  every  one  that  can  with  infinite  ease  have  a  thing  done,  and  yet  will 
not  have  it  done,  wills  it  not ;  that  is,  whether  or  no  he  that  wills  not  to  have  a 
thing  done,  properly  vvills  not  to  have  a  thing  done.  For  example,  let  the 
thing  be  this,  that  Judas  should  be  faithful  to  his  Lord  ;  whether  it  be  not  true, 
that  if  God  could  with  infinite  ease  have  it  done  as  he  would,  but  would  not 
have  it  done  as  he  could,  if  he  would,  it  be  not  proper  to  say,  that  God  would 
not  have  it  be,  that  Judas  shoukl  be  faithful  to  his  Lord. 

§  7,  They  say,  to  what  purpose  are  praying  and  striving,  and  attending  on 
means,  if  all  was  irreversibly  determined  by  God  before  ?  But,  to  say  that  all 
was  determined  before  these  prayers  and  strivings,  is  a  very  wrong  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  begets  those  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  correspond  with  no  realities  with 
respect  to  God.  The  decrees  of  our  everlasting  state  were  not  before  our  pray- 
ers and  strivings  ;  for  these  are  as  much  present  with  God  from  all  eternity,  as 
they  are  the  moment  they  are  present  with  us.  They  are  present  as  part  of  his 
decrees,  or  rather  as  the  same ;  and  they  did  as  really  exist  in  eternity,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  as  they  exist  in  time,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  another.  There- 
fore, we  can  no  more  fairly  argue,  that  these  will  be  in  vain,  because  God  has 
foredetermined  all  things,  than  we  can,  that  they  would  be  in  vain  if  they  existed 
as  soon  as  the  decree,  for  so  they  do,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

§  8.  That  we  should  say,  that  God  has  decreed  every  action  of  men,  yea, 
every  action  that  is  sinful,  and  every  circumstance  of  those  actions ;  that  he 
predetermines  that  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  they  afterwards  are  ;  that 
he  determines  that  there  shall  be  such  actions,  and  just  so  sinful  as  they  are ; 
and  yet  that  God  does  not  decree  the  actions  that  are  sinful,  as  sin,  but  decrees 
them  as  good,  is  really  consistent.  For  we  do  not  mean,  by  decreeing  an  action 
as  sinful,  the  same  as  decreeing  an  action  so  that  it  shall  be  sinful ;  but  by  de- 
jreeing  an  a(;tion  a?  sinful,  I  mean  decreeing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sinfulness  of 
ihe  action.  God  decrees  that  they  shall  be  sinful,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that 
he  causes  to  arise  from  the  sinfulness  thereof  j  whi\-ea5  man  decrees  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  fhat  is  in  them. 
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§  9  When  a  distinction  is  made  between  God's  reveaicii  wii^  a  .dbissecrtJ 
vnW,  or  his  will  of  command  and  decree,  will  is  certainly  in  that  distinction  taker, 
in  two  senses.  His  will  of  decree,  is  not  his  will  in  the  same  sense  as  hir,  will 
of  comm-and  is.  Therefore,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  suppose,  that  the  o  \e  may 
be  otherwise  than  the  other :  his  will  in  both  senses  is  his  inclination.  Bui  when 
we  sav  he  wills  virtue,  or  loves  virtue,  or  the  happiness  of  his  creature  :  thereby  is 
intended,  that  virtue,  or  the  creature's  happiness,  absolutely  and  simply  considered, 
is  ao-reeable  to  the  inclination  of  his  nature.  I  lis  will  of  decree,  is  his  inclination 
to  a  thing,  not  as  to  that  thing  absolutely  and  simply,  but  with  respect  to  the  \'niver- 
sality  of  things,  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be.  So  God,  though  he  hates  a 
thino^  as  it  is  simply,  may  incline  to  it  with  reference  to  the  universality  of  things. 
Thoutrh  he  hates  sin  in  itself,  yet  he  may  will  to  permit  it,  for  the  greater  pro- 
motion of  holiness  in  this  universality,  including  all  things,  and  at  all  times.  So, 
though  he  has  no  inclination  to  a  creature's  miser}-,  considered  absolutely,  yel 
he  may  will  it,  for  the  greater  promotion  of  happiness  in  this  universality.  God 
inclines  to  excellency,  which  is  harmony,  but  yet  he  may  incline  to  suffer  that 
which  is  unharmonious  in  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  harmony,  or  for 
the  promoting  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  the  universality,  and  making  it 
shine  the  brighter.  And  thus  it  must  needs  be,  and  no  hypothesis  whatsoever  will 
relieve  a  man,  but  that  he  must  own  these  two  wills  of  God.  For  all  must  own, 
that  God  sometimes  wills  not  to  hinder  the  breach  of  his  own  commands,  be- 
cause he  does  not  in  fact  hinder  it.  He  wills  to  permit  sin,  it  is  evident,  because 
he  does  permit  it.  None  will  say  that  God  himself  does  what  he  does  not  will  to 
do.  But  you  will  say,  God  wills  to  permit  sin,  as  he  wills  the  creature  should 
be  left  to  his  freedom  ;  and  if  he  should  hinder  it,  he  would  offer  violence  to  the 
nature  of  his  own  creature.  I  answer,  this  comes  nevertheless  to  the  very  thing 
that  I  say.  You  say,  Go:l  does  not  will  sin  absolutely  ;  but  rather  than  alter 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it.  He  wills  what  is 
contrary  to  excellency  in  some  particulars,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  excel- 
lency and  order.  So  that  this  scheme  of  the  Arminians  does  not  help  the 
matter. 

§  10.  It  is  a  proper  and  excellent  thing  for  infinite  glory  to  shine  forth  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  shining  forth  of  God's  gloiy  should  be 
complete ;  that  is,  that  all  parts  of  his  glory  should  shine  forth,  that  every  beau- 
ty should  be  proportionably  effulgent,  that  the  beholder  may  have  a  proper 
notion  of  God.  It  is  not  proper  that  one  glorj^  should  be  exceedingly  manifested, 
and  another  not  at  all ;  for  then  the  effulgence  would  not  answer  the  realit}'.  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  not  proper  that  one  should  be  manifested  exceedingly,  and 
another  but  very  little.  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  effulgent  glory  of  God 
should  answer  his  real  excellency  ;  that  the  splendor  should  be  answerable  to 
the  real  and  essential  glory,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  proper  and  excellent 
for  God  to  glorify  himself  at  all.  Thus  it  is  necessary,  that  God's  awful  majesty, 
his  authority  and  dreadful  greatness,  justice  and  holiness,  should  be  manifested. 
But  this  could  not  be,  unless  sin  and  punishment  had  been  decreed ;  so  that  thb 
shining  forth  of  God's  glory  would  be  very  imperfect,  both  because  these  parts 
of  divine  glory  would  not  shine  forth  as  the  others  do,  and  also  the  glory  of  his 
goodness,  love  and  holiness  would  be  faint  without  them ;  nay,  they  could  scarcely 
shine  forth  at  all.  If  it  were  not  right  that  God  should  decree  and  permit  and 
punish  sin,  there  could  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  holiness  in  hatred  of  sin,  or 
in  showing  any  preference,  in  his  pro\-idence,  of  godliness  before  it.  There 
would  be  no  manifestation  of  God's  grace  or  true  goodness,  if  there  was  no  sin 
to  be  parc'oned.  no  misery  to  be  saved  from.     How  much  happiness  soever  he 
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oestowed,  his  goodness  would  not  be  so  much  prized  and  admired,  and  thefense 
of  it  not  so  great,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown.  We  little  consider  how  much 
tne  sense  of  good  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  evil,  both  moral  and  natural.  And 
as  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evil,  because  the  display  of  the  glory  of 
God  could  not  but  be  ini[)erfect  and  incomplete  without  it,  so  evil  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  completeness  of  that 
toinmunication  of  God,  for  which  he  made  the  world  ;  because  the  creature's 
happiness  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  sense  of  his  love.  And  if  the 
knowledge  of  him  be  imperfect,  the  happiness  of  the  creature  must  be  propor- 
iionably  imperfect ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  would  be  imperfect  upon 
another  account  also  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  sense  of  good  is  comparatively 
dull  and  flat,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil. 

§  11.  It  is  owned,  that  God  did  choose  men  to  eternal  life,  upon  a  foresight 
T'f  their  faith.  But  then,  here  is  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  that  faith, 
and  chose  them  that  they  should  believe. 

§  12.  The  sin  of  crucifying  Christ  being  foreordained  of  God  in  his  decree, 
and  ordered  in  his  providence,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  great  ends  God  had  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  this  wicked  act  of  crucifying  Christ ;  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  cause  of  all  the 
decrees,  the  greatest  of  all  decreed  events,  and  that  on  which  all  other  decreed 
events  depend  as  their  main  foundation ;  being  the  main  thing  in  that  greatest 
work  of  God,  the  work  of  redemption,  which  is  the  end  of  all  other  works ;  and 
it  being  so  much  prophesied  of,  and  so  plainly  spoken  of,  as  being  done  accord- 
ing to  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  I.  say,  seeing  we 
have  such  evidence  that  this  sin  is  foreordained  in  God's  decrees,  and  ordered 
in  providence,  and  it  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  sin,  and  representative  of  the 
sin  of  men  in  general  ;  hence  is  a  clear  argument,  that  all  the  sins  of  men  are 
foreordained  and  ordered  by  a  wise  providence. 

§  13.  It  is  objected  against  the  absolute  decrees  respecting  the  future  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  especially  the  unbelief  of  sinners,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  that  this  does  not  consist  with  the  sincerity  of  God's  calls  and  imita- 
tions to  such  sinners ;  as  he  has  willed,  in  his  eternal  secret  decree,  that  they 
should  never  accept  of  those  invitations.  To  which  I  answ'er,  that  there  is  that 
in  God,  respecting  the  acceptance  and  compliance  of  sinners,  which  God  knows 
will  never  be,  and  which  he  has  decreed  never  to  cause  to  be,  in  wiiich,  though 
it  be  not  just  the  same  with  our  desiring  and  wishing  for  that  which  will  never 
come  to  pass,  yet  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  what  would  imply  imperfection 
in  the  case.  There  is  all  in  God  that  is  good,  and  perfect,  and  excellent  in  our 
desires  and  wishes  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  wicked  men.  As,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  love  to  holiness,  absolutely  considered,  or  an  agreeableness 
of  holiness  to  his  nature  and  will :  or,  in  other  words,  to  his  natural  inclination. 
The  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  v  reature,  absolutely  considered,  are  things 
that  he  loves.  These  things  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  his  nature  than  to 
•)urs.  There  is  all  in  God  that  belongs  to  our  desire  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  unconverted  men  and  reprobates,  excepting  what  implies  imperfection. 
All  that  is  consistent  with  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  self-suflicience, 
infinite  happiness  and  immutability.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  that  his  ab- 
solute prescience,  or  his  ""vise  determination  and  ordering  what  is  future,  should 
hinder  his  expressing  this  disposition  of  his  nature,  in  like  manner  as  we  are 
wont  to  express  such  a  disposition  in  ourselves,  viz.,  by  calls  and  invitations, 
and  the  like. 

The  disagreeableness  of  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  the  creature,  absolutely 
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consitleretl,  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  all  that  is  good  in  pious  and  holy  men's  lament" 
mg  the  past  misery  and  wickedness  of  men;  Their  lamenting  these,  is  good  no 
farther  than  it  proceeds  from  the  disagreeableness  of  those  things  to  their  holy  and 
good  nature.  This  is  also  all  that  is  good  in  wishing  for  the  future  holiness  and 
happiness  of  men.  And  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  God,  in  order  to  his  hav- 
ing such  desires  and  such  lamentings,  but  imperfection  ;  and  nothing  is  in  the  way 
0^'  his  having  them,  but  infinite  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  properly,  naturally, 
and  necessarily  came  to  pass,  that  when  God,  in  the  manner  of  his  existence, 
came  down  from  his  infinite  perfection,  and  accommodated  himself  to  our  nature 
and  manner,  by  being  made  man,  as  he  was,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
really  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  and  lamented  their 
obstinacy  and  miseiy ;  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  Jausalem,  and  wept  over  it, 
saying,  "  0  Jerusalem,"  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  when  he  comes  down  from 
his  infinite  perfection,  though  not  in  the  njanner  of  being,  but  in  the  manner  of 
manifestation,  and  accommodates  himself  to  our  nature  and  manne'',  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  it  is  equally  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  exp'ess 
himself  as  though  he  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  reprobates,  ^nd  la- 
mented their  obstinacy  and  misery. 

§  14.  Maxim  1.  There  is  no  such  thing  truly  as  any  pain  or  gii-^f,  '^o 
trouble  in  God. 

Maxim  2.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  real  disap 
pointment  in  God,  or  his  being  really  crossed  in  his  will,  or  things  going  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  because,  accorthng  to  the  notion  of  uill,  to  have  one's  will 
is  agreeable  and  pleasing ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  being  pleased  or  suited,  to 
have  things  as  we  will  them  to  be ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  things 
contrary  to  one's  will,  is  disagreeable,  troublesome,  or  uncomfortable.  Job 
xxiii.  13,  "  He  is  in  one  mind,  who  can  turn  him  ?  And  what  his  soul  dei5ireth, 
that  he  doth." 

In  the  first  place,  I  lay  this  down,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  as 
to  God's  own  actions,  God  decrees  them,  or  purposes  them  beforehand.  For 
none  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  God  acts  without  intentions,  or  without 
designing  to  act,  or  that  he  forbears  to  act  without  intending  to  forbear.  2dly. 
That  whatsoever  God  intends  or  purposes,  he  intends  and  purposes  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  there  are  no  new  purposes  or  intentions  in  God.  For,  if  God 
sometimes  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  not  intend  before,  then  two  things  will 
follow. 

1.  That  God  is  not  omniscient.  If  God  sometimes  begins  to  design  Avhat 
be  did  not  design  before,  it  must  of  necessity  be  foi'  want  of  knowledge,  or  for 
want  of  knowing  things  before  as  he  knows  them  now,  for  want  of  having 
exactly  the  same  views  of  things.  If  God  begins  to  intend  what  he  did  noi 
before  intend,  it  must  be  because  he  now  sees  reasons  to  intend  it,  that  he  did 
not  see  before ;  or  that  he  has  something  new  objected  to  his  understanding,  to 
influence  him. 

2.  If  God  begins  to  intend  or  purpose  things  that  he  did  not  intend  betbre, 
then  God  is  certainly  mutable,  and  then  he  must  in  his  own  mind  and  will,  be 
liable  to  succession  and  change  ;  for  wherever  there  are  new  things,  there  is 
«njccession  and  change.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  these  two  things  for  positions 
granted  and  supposed  in  this  controversy,  viz.,  that  as  to  God's  own  actions  and 
forbearings  to  act,  he  decrees  and  purposes  them  beforehand  ;  and  that  whatso- 
ever God  designs  or  purposes,  he  purposes  from  all  eternity,  and  thus  decrees 
from  all  eternity  all  his  own  actions  and  forbearings  to  act. 

CoKOLi,.     Hence  God  decrees  from  all  eternity,  to  permit  all  the  evil  that 
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ever  he  does  permit;  because  God's  pennitlin.^  is  God's  Ibrbearing  to  act  or  lo 
prevent. 

§15.  It  can  be  made  evident  by  reason,  that  nothing  can  come  to  ^.tss, 
but  what  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  should  come  to  pass.  This  may  be 
argued  from  the  infinite  happiness  of  God.  For  every  being  had  rather  thino^s 
should  go  according  to  his  will,  than  not;  because,  if  he  had  not  rather,  then  it 
is  not  his  will.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  wills  it,  and  yet  does  not  choose 
it,  or  had  not  rather  it  should  be  so  than  not.  But  if  God  had  rather  things 
should  be  ?.ccording  to  his  will  than  not,  then,  if  a  thing  fall  out  otherwise  than 
he  hath  willed,  he  meets  with  a  cross  ;  because,  on  this  supposition,  he  had 
rather  it  snould  have  been  otherwise,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  thing  had  been  otherwise.  It  is  contrary  to  what  he  ciiose,  and 
theretbre  it  is  of  necessity  that  he  must  be  displeased.  It  is  of  necessity  that 
every  being  should  be  pleased,  when  a  thing  is  as  he  chooses,  or  had  rather  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise.  For  it  is  the  very  no- 
tion of  bemg  pleased,  to  have  things  agreeable  to  one's  pleasure.  For  the 
very  sara"  reason,  every  being  is  crossed,  or  it  is  unpleasing  to  him,  when  a 
thing  is,  that  he  chose,  and  had  rather  should  not  have  been.  For  it  is  the  very 
notion  of  a  thing's  being  cross  or  unpleasing  to  any,  that  it  is  contrary  to  his 
pleasure. 

But  if  God  can  meet  with  crosses  and  things  unpleasing  to  him,  then  he  is 
not  perfectly  and  unchangeably  happy.  For  wherever  there  is  any  unpleased- 
ness  or  unpleasantness,  it  must,  of  necessity,  in  a  degree,  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  subject.  Where  there  is  any  cross  to  a  being's  choice,  there  is  something 
contrary  to  happiness.  Wherever  there  is  any  unpleasedness,  there  is  something 
contrary  to  pleasure,  and  which  consequently  diminishes  pleasure.  It  is  impossi 
ble  any  thing  should  be  plainer  than  this. 

§  16.  The  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  only  significations  of  our 
dut)'  and  of  his  nature.  It  is  acknowledged  that  sin  is,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
finitely contrary  to  God's  nature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  permit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  he  will  bring  out 
of  it.  God  can  bring  such  good  out  of  that,  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  he  abhors,  as  may  be  very  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  and  when  sin  is  spoken  of  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  contrary 
to  his  will,  considered  only  as  in  itself.  As  man  commits  it,  it  is  contrary  to 
God's  will ;  for  men  act  in  committing  it  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  evil.  But 
as  God  permits  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God's  will ;  for  God  in  permitting  it  has 
respect  to  the  great  good  that  he  will  make  it  an  occasion  of.  If  God  respect- 
ed sin  as  man  respects  it  in  committing  it,  it  would  be  exceedingly  contrary  to 
his  will ;  but  considered  as  God  decrees  to  permit  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  God's 
will.  To  give  an  instance :  the  crucifying  of  Christ  was  a  great  sin ;  and  as 
men  committed  it,  it  was  exceedingly  hateful,  and  highly  provoking  to  God. 
Yet  upon  many  great  considerations  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be 
done.  Will  any  body  say  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  vjod  that  Christ  should  be 
crucified  ?  Acts  iv.  28,  "  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  de- 
termined before  to  be  done." 

§  17.  Sin  is  an  evil,  yet  the  futurition  of  sin,  or  that  sin  should  be  future,  is 
not  an  evil  thing.  Evil  is  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  thai 
evil  should  be  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  diirerence  between  the  thing 
tself  existing,  and  its  being  an  evil  thing  that  ever  it  came  into  existence.  As, 
ibr  instance,  it  might  be  an  evil  thing  to  crucify  Christ,  but  yet  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  »Tucifying  of  Christ  caine  to  pass.     As  men's  act,  it  was  evil 
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but  as  God  ordered  it,  it  was  good.  Who  will  deny  but  that  it  may  be  jo  that 
evil's  coming  to  pass  may  be  an  occasion  of  a  greater  good  than  that  is  an  evil 
and  so  of  there  being  more  good  in  the  whole,  than  if  that  evil  had  not  come 
to  pass  1  And  if  so,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  that  that  evil  comes  to  pass.  When 
we  say  the  thing  is  an  evil  thing  in  itself,  then  we  mean  that  it  is  evil,  consider- 
ing it  only  within  its  own  bounds.  But  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  thino 
that  ever  it  came  to  pass,  then  we  consider  the  thing  as  a  thing  among  events, 
or  as  one  thing  belonging  to  the  series  of  events,  and  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
series  If  a  man  should  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  ever  it  happened 
that  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Eg}"pt,  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  out  indulgencies  for  the  commission 
of  future  sins,  nobody  would  understand  a  man  thus  expressing  himself,  as  jus- 
tifying these  acts. 

It  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  act  may  be  an  evil  act,  anc- 
yet  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  such  an  act  should  come  to  pass.  A  man  may 
have  been  a  bad  man,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such 
a  man.  This  implies  no  contradiction  ;  because  it  implies  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  there  being  such  a  man  may  be  an  occasion  of  there  being  more 
good  in  the  whole,  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise.  So  it  no  more  im- 
plies a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  action  may  be  a  bad  action,  and  yet 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  there  has  been  such  an  action.  God's  com- 
mands, and  calls,  and  counsels,  do  imply  another  thing,  viz.,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  these  things  ;  and  though  they  may  be  our  duty,  yet  it  may  be  certain 
beforehand  that  we  shall  not  do  them. 

And  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this,  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  Arminians  ;  for  they  allow  that  God  permits  sin.  Therefore,  as 
he  permits  it,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  his  will.  For  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
will  as  he  permits  it,  then  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  thai 
is  the  same  thing.  But  nobody  will  say  that  God  permits  sin,  when  it  is  against 
his  will  to  permit  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  act  involuntarily,  or  against 
his  own  will. 

§  18.  "  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10.  If  God  restrains  sin  when  he  pleases  ;  and 
when  he  permits  it,  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that  it  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of,  and  does  actually  restrain  it  in  all  other  cases;  it  is  evident  that  when 
he  permits  it,  it  's  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  it  will  be  Sx";  occasion  of.  If  he  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  that  good,  then 
he  does  not  penniC  it  merely  because  he  would  infringe  on  the  creature's  liberty 
in  restraining  it ;  as  is  further  evident  because  he  does  restrain  it  when  that 
good  is  not  in  view.  If  it  be  his  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  that  its  coming  to  pa.ss  will  be  an  occasion  of ;  then  it  is  his  will  to 
permit  it,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  ne  may  obtain  that  good ;  and  therefore, 
it  must  necessarily  be  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  he  may  obtain 
that  good.  If  he  permits  it,  that,  by  its  coming  to  pass,  he  may  obtain  a  cer- 
tain good,  then  his  proximate  end  in  permitting  it,  is  that  it  may  come  to  pass. 
And  if  he  Mills  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  he  therein  wills  the  end.  It 
God  wills  to  permit  a  thing  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  then  he  wills  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  This  is  self-evident.  But  if  he  wills  to  permit  it  to  come 
to  pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  he  may  obtain  some  end,  then  he  wills  to 
pennit  it  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For  to  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to 
pass,  that  by  its  coming  to  pass  good  may  be  obtained,  is  exactly  the  same 
^hing  as  to  will  to  permit  it  to  come  to  pass,  that  it  may  come  to  pass,  and  so 
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die  end  may  be  attained.  To  will  to  permit  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  that  he 
may  obtain  some  end  by  its  coming  to  pass,  and  yet  to  be  unwilling  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  certainly  implies  a  contradiction. 

If  the  foundation  of  that  distinction  that  there  is  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, wherehy  one  is  a  good  man,  and  another  a  wicked  man,  be  God's  plea- 
sure and  his  causation  ;  then  God  has  absolutely  elected  the  particular  persons 
that  are  to  be  godly.  For,  by  supposition,  it  is  owing  to  his  determination. 
Matth  xi.  25,  26,  27,"  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'' 

§  19.  It  may  be  argued,  from  the  infinite  powder  and  wisdom  of  God,  that 
nothing  can  come  to  pass,  but  that  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  God  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  every  being 
had  rather  things  should  be  according  to  his  will,  than  not.  Therefore,  if  things 
be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  It  cannot  be  for 
want  of  will,  by  supposition.  It  must  therefore  be  for  want  of  sufficiency.  It 
must  be  either  because  he  cannot  have  it  so,  or  cannot  have  it  so  without  some 
difficulty,  or  some  inconvenience  ;  or  all  may  be  expressed  in  a  word,  viz.,  that 
he  wants  sufficiency  to  have  things  as  he  wishes.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case 
of  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom.  If  he  has  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  he  can  order  all  things  to  be  just  as  he  wills  :  and  he  can  order  it  with 
perfect  and  infinite  ease,  or  without  the  least  difficulty  or  inconveniency.  Two 
things  lie  before  him,  both  equally  wdthin  his  power,  either  to  order  the  matter 
to  be,  or  not  to  order  it  to  be ;  and  both  of  them  are  equally  easy  to  him. 
One  is  as  little  trouble  to  him  as  the  other  ;  as  to  easiness  or  trouble,  they  are 
perfectly  equal.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  order  it,  as  not  to  order  it.  There- 
fore, his  determination,  w^hether  it  be  ordering  it,  or  not  ordering  it,  must  be  a 
certain  sign  of  his  will  in  the  case.  If  he  does  order  it  to  be,  this  is  a  sign  that 
his  will  is  that  it  should  be.  And  if  he  does  not  order  it  to  be,  but  suffers  it  not  to 
be,  that  is  as  sure  a  sign  that  he  wills  that  it  should  not  be.  So  that,  however 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  as  it  is. 

To  this  nothing  can  be  objected,  unless  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  will,  nor 
want  of  power  in  God,  that  things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow  of  it.  But  how  can  this  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  is  of  God,  and  is  wholly  within  his 
power,  is  altogether  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  ?  And  cannot  a  God  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause  the  natures  of  things  to  be  such,  and  order  them 
so  after  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  things  as  he  chooses,  or  without  his  will's 
being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  that  he  had  rather  have  them  other- 
wise ?  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  who  would  not :  and  he  could  have  forborne  to  give  being  to 
such  as  he  foresaw  would  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not 
his  pleasure  that  there  should  be  some  "who  should  not  comply  with  the  terms 
of  salvation.  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent  men's  sins,  unless 
he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  men's 
liberty.  But  will  they  deny,  tiiat  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  WMse  God  could 
not  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and 
have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influenced  all 
mankir.  \  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have  done,  without 
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destroj  ing  their  liberty  1  God  will  order  it  so,  that  the  saints  and  angels  m 
heaven  never  will  sin:  and  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  1  heir  liberty  is  dos- 
troyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  their  actions  1  Does  it  follow, 
♦hat  they  are  turned  into  blocks,  as  the  Arrainians  say  the  Calvinist  doctrines 
♦urn  rnen  ? 

§  20.  God  decrees  all  the  good  that  ever  comes  to  pass ;  and  therefore  there 
lertainly  will  come  to  pass  no  more  aood,  than  he  has  absolutely  decreed  to 
cause  ;  and  there  certainly  and  infallibly  will  no  more  believe,  no  more  be 
godly,  and  no  more  be  saved,  than  God  has  decreed  that,  he  will  cause  to  believe, 
and  cause  to  be  godly,  and  will  save. 

§  21.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  infer  a  decree  :  for  God 
could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should  be ; 
and  that  because  things  woui^  not  be  future,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should 
be.  If  God,  from  all  eternity,  knew  that  such  and  such  things  were  future,  then 
hey  vrere  future ;  and  consequently  the  proposition  was  from  all  eternity  true, 
hat  such  a  thing,  at  such  a  time,  would  be.  And  it  is  as  much  impossible  that 
a  thino-  should  be  future,  without  some  reason  of  its  being  futui  e,  as  that  it 
should  actually  be,  without  some  reason  why  it  is.  It  is  as  perfectly  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  this  proposition  should  be  true,  viz.,  such  a  thing  will  be, 
or  is  to  be,  without  a  reason  why  it  is  true ;  as  it  is  that  this  proposition  should 
be  true,  such  a  thing  actually  is,  or  has  been,  without  some  reason  why  that  is 
true,  or  why  that  thing  exists.  For,  as  the  being  of  the  thing  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  necessary,  so  that  proposition  that  was  true  before,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  necessary  truth.  And  therefore  I  draw  this  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  must  be  some  reason  of  the  futurition  of  the  thing,  or  why  the 
thing  is  future  ;  this  can  be  no  other  than  God's  decree,  or  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, that  such  a  thing  will  be,  has  been  determined  by  God.  For  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  Ls  determined  by  the  supposition.  My  meaning  is,  that  it 
does  not  remain  a  question  ;  but  the  matter  is  decided,  whether  the  proposition 
shall  be  true  or  not.  The  thing,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  necessary,  but  only 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  of  itself  that  it  is  future  ;  it  is  not  of  itself  in  a 
state  of  futurition,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  only  in  a  state  of  possibility ;  and  there 
.nust  be  some  cause  to  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  mere  possibility,  into  a  state  of 
futurition.  This  must  be  God  only  ;  for  there  was  no  other  being  by  supposition 
existing.  And  though  other  things  are  future,  yet  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  futurition  of  other  things  is  the  cause  of  the  futurition  of  this.  And  it 
is  owincr  only  to  him,  that  is  the  first  being,  and  that  exists  necessarily,  and  of 
himself,  that  all  other  things,  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  necessaiy,  or  ne- 
cessarily future,  but  merely  possible,  are  brought  out  of  that  state  of  mere  possi- 
bility, into  a  state  of  futurition,  to  be  certainly  future.  Here  is  an  effect  already 
lonCj  viz.,  the  rendering  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  only  possible,  to  be 
certainly  future,  so  that  it  can  be  certainly  knowm  to  be  future  ;  and  there  must 
be  something  ah-eady  existing,  that  must  have  caused  this  effect.  Whatsoever 
is  not  of  itself  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  is  an  effect  of  something 
else.  But  that  such  a  thing  should  be  future  by  supposition,  is  not  of  itself  or 
by  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  If  thins^s  that  appertain  to  the  creature,  oi 
thinos  that  come  to  pass  m  time,  be  not  future  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
nature,  then  they  are  finure,  because  God  makes  them  to  be  future.  This  is 
-xceedingly  evident ;  for  there  is  nothing  else  at  a-ll  besides  God  and  things  that 
w-ome  to  pass  in  time.  And  therefore,  if  things  that  come  to  pass  in  time  have 
not  the  reason  of  their  own  futurition  in  themselves,  it  must  be  in  God. 

But  if  you  say,  that  the  ground  or  reason  of  their  futmition  is  in  the  things 
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.hem:>elves,  then  things  are  future,  prior  to  any  decree,  or  their  futurition  is  an- 
Lecedent  in  nature  of  any  decree  of  God.  And  then,  to  wliat  purpose  is  any 
decree  of  God  i  For,  accorcUng  to  this  supposition,  God's  decreeing  does  not 
inake  any  thing  future,  or  not  future ;  because  it  was  future,  prior  to  his  decree. 
His  decreeing  or  appointing  that  any  thing  shall  be,  or  shall  not  be,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  It  is  not  about  to  be,  or  about  not  to  be,  any  thing  the  more  for 
God's  decreeing  it.  According  to  this  supposition,  God  has  no  freedom  or 
choice  in  decreeing  or  appointing  any  thing.  It  is  not  at  his  choice  what 
shall  be  future,  and  what  not ;  no,  not  in  one  thing.  For  the  luturition  of 
things  is  by  this  supposition  antecedent  in  natui'e  to  his  choice ;  so  that  his 
ciioosing  or  refusing  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  things  in  themselves  are  fu- 
ture, and  his  decreeing  cannot  make  them  not  future ;  for  they  cannot  be  future 
and  not  future  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  can  it  make  them  future,  because  they 
are  future  already ;  so  that  they  who  thas  plead  for  man's  liberty,  advance  prin- 
ciples which  destroy  the  freedom  of  God  himself.  It  is  allowed  that  things  are 
future  before  they  come  to  pass  ;  because  God  foreknows  them.  Either  things 
are  future  antecedently  to  God's  decree  and  independently  of  it,  or  they  are  not. 
If  they  are  not  futiue  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  God's  decree,  then  thej 
are  made  so  by  his  decree  ;  there  is  no  medimn.  But  if  they  are  so  antecedent- 
ly to  his  decree,  then  the  above-mentioned  absurdity  will  follow,  viz.,  that  God 
has  no  power  by  his  decree  to  make  any  thing  future  or  not  future.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  case.  And  if  it  be  already  decided,  something  must  have  decided 
it ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  not  true  without  a  reason  why  it  is 
true.  And  if  something  has  determined  or  decided  the  truth  of  it,  it  must  be 
God  that  has  decided  i"t,  or  something  else.  It  cannot  be  chance  or  mere  acci- 
dent :  that  is  contrary  to  every  rational  supposition.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  and  that  something  does  decide  it.  If  there  be 
any  thing  that  comes  to  pass  by  mere  accident,  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself  with- 
out any  reason.  If  it  be  not  chance  therefore  that  has  decided  it,  it  must  be 
God  or  the  creature.  It  cannot  be  the  creature  as  actually  existing :  for,  by 
supposition,  it  is  determined  from  all  eternity  before  any  creature  exists.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  any  thing  in  the  creature  that  decides  it  in  any  way,  it  must  be  only 
the  futurition  of  that  thing  in  the  creature.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  itself. 
The  very  elfect,  the  cause  of  which  we  are  seeking,  is  the  futurition  of  the  thing  ; 
and  if  this  futurition  be  the  cause  of  that  effect,  it  is  the  cause  of  itself. 

§  22.  The  first  objection  of  the  Arminians  is,  that  the  divine  decree  infrin- 
ges on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  we  may  observe 
some  things  to  show  what  is  the  true  notion  of  liberty,  and  the  absurdity  of 
their  notion  of  liberty.  Their  notion  of  liberty  is,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  and  that  the  will  determines  itself,  so  that  its  determination  to  choose 
or  refuse  this  or  that,  is  primarily  within  itself;  which  description  of  liberty  im- 
plies a  self-contradiction.  For  it  supposes  the  will,  in  its  first  act,  choosing  or 
refusing  to  be  determined  by  itself;  which  implies  that  there  is  an  antecedent 
act  of  the  will  to  that  first  act,  determining  that  act.  For,  if  the  will  deter- 
mines its  own  first  act,  then  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  will  before  that  first  act 
(^for  that  determining  is  acting),  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  can  be  no  fal- 
lacy in  this  ;  for  we  know  that  if  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  it  does  not 
determine  it  without  acting.  Therefore,  here  is  this  contradiction,  viz.,  that 
there  is  an  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  act.  There  is  an  act  of  the  will  de- 
termining what  it  shall  choose,  before  the  first  act  of  choice  ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  there  is  an  act  of  volition  before  the  first  act  of  volition.     For  the 
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will'ii  determining  .vbat  it  will  choose,  is  choosing.  The  will's  determuijig 
what  it  will  will,  is  willing.  So  that  according  to  this  notion  of  liberty,  the 
will  must  choose  before  it  chooses,  in  order  to  determine  what  it  will  choose 
If  the  will  determines  itself,  it  is  certain  that  one  act  must  determine  another. 
If  the  will  determines  its  own  choice,  then  it  must  determine  by  a  foregoing  act 
what  it  will  choose.  If  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  then  an  antecedent  act 
determines  the  consequent ;  for  that  determining  is  acting.  The  will  cannot 
determine  without  acting.  Therefore  I  inquire  what  determines  that  first  act  of 
the  will,  viz.,  its  determination  of  its  own  act  ?  It  must  be  answered,  accord- 
ing to  their  scheme,  that  it  is  the  will  by  a  foregoing  act.  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  contradiction,  viz.,  that  the  first  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by 
an  act  that  is  before  that  first  act.  If  the  will  determines  itself,  or  determines 
is  own  choice,  the  meaning  of  it  must  be,  if  there  be  any  meaning  belonging  to 
it,  that  the  will  determines  how  it  will  choose  ;  and  that  it  chooses,  according 
to  that,  its  own  determination  how  to  choose,  or  is  directed  in  choosing  by  that 
its  own  determination.  But  then  I  would  inquire,  whether  that  first  determina- 
tion, that  directs  the  choice,  be  not  itself  an  act  or  a  volition  ;  and  if  so,  I  would 
inquire  what  determines  that  act.  Is  it  another  determination  still  prior  to  that 
in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Then  I  would  inquire,  what  determines  the  first  act  oi 
determination  of  all  ?  If  the  will,  in  its  acts  of  willing  or  choosing,  determines 
or  directs  itself  how  to  choose,  then  there  is  something  done  by  the  will  prior 
to  its  act  of  choosing  that  is  determined,  viz.,  its  determining  or  directing  itseL' 
how  to  choose.  This  act  determining  or  directing,  must  be  something  besides 
or  distinct  from  the  choice  determined  or  directed,  and  must  be  prior  in  order  of 
nature  to  it.  Here  are  two  acts  of  the  will,  one  the  cause  of  the  other,  viz.,  the 
act  of  the  will  directing  and  determining,  and  the  act  or  choice  directed  or  de- 
termined. Now,  I  inquire,  what  determines  that  first  act  of  the  will  determin- 
ing or  directing,  to  determine  and  direct  as  it  does  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  will  de- 
cermines  itself  in  that ;  then  that  supposes  there  is  another  act  of  the  will  prior 
to  that,  directing  and  determining  that  act,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 
And  if  it  was  not,  still  the  question  would  recur,  what  determines  that  fijst  de- 
termining act  of  the  will  ?  If  the  will  determines  itself,  one  of  these  three 
things  must  be  meant,  viz.,  1.  That  that  very  same  act  of  the  will  determines 
itself.  But  this  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  something  makes  itself ;  and  it  sup- 
poses it  to  be  before  it  is.  For  the  act  of  determining  is  as  much  prior  to  the 
iiing  determined,  as  the  act  making  is  before  the  thing  made.  Or,  2.  The 
neaning  must  be,  that  the  will  determines  its  own  act,  by  some  other  act  that  is 
prior  to  it  in  order  of  nature  ;  which  implies  that  the  will  acts  before  its  first 
act.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  the  faculty,  considered  at  the  same  time 
as  perfectly  without  act,  determines  its  own  consequent  act ;  which  is  to  talk  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  is  a  great  absurdity.  To  suppose  that  the  faculty,  remain- 
mg  at  the  same  time  perfectly  without  act,  can  determine  any  thing,  is  a  plain 
contradiction  ;  for  determining  is  acting.  And  besides,  if  the  will  does  deter- 
mine itself,  that  power  of  determining  itself  does  not  argue  any  freedom,  unless 
it  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  unless  that  determination  be  itself  an  act  of  choice. 
For  what  freedom  or  liberty  is  there  in  the  will's  determining  itself,  without  an 
act  of  choice  in  determining,  whereby  it  may  choose  which  way  it  will  deterr 
mine  itself  ?  So  that  those  that  suppose  the  will  has  a  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, must  suppose  that  that  very  determination  is  an  act  of  the  will,  or  an  ac* 
jf  choice,  or  else  it  does  not  at  all  help  them  out  in  what  they  would,  viz.,  the 
liberty  of  the  w^ll.  But  if  that  very  determination  how  to  act,  be  itself  an  act 
of  choice,  then  the  question  returns,  what  determines  this  act  of  rlioice  1 
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Also,  the  foreknowledge  of  Gov"^  contradicts  their  notion  of  liberty  as  much, 
and  111  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  a  decree.  For  they  do  not  pretend 
that  decree  contradicts  hberty  any  otherwise,  than  as  it  infers  that  it  is  before- 
hand certain  that  the  thing  will  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that 
it  should  be,  as  the  decree  makes  an  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be.  A  de- 
cree infers  no  other  necessity  than  that.  And  God's  foreknowledge  does  infer 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  For  if  from  all  eternity  God  foreknew 
that  such  a  thing  would  be,  then  the  event  was  infallibly  certain  beforehand, 
and  that  proposition  was  true  from  all  eternity,  that  such  a  thing  would  be  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  air  indissoluble  connection  beforehand  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  that  proposition.  If  the  proposition  was  true  beforehand,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  were  connected  beforehand.  And  therefore  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  prove  true,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  thing  should  be  true,  and  no<" 
true,  at  the  same  time. 

§  23.  The  same  kind  of  infallible  certainty,  that  the  thing  will  come  to 
pass  or  impossibility  but  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  they  object  against, 
must  necessarily  be  inferred  another  way,  whether  we  hold  the  thing  to  be  any 
way  decreed  or  not.  For  it  has  been  shown  before,  and  I  suppose  none  will 
deny,  that  God  from  all  eternity  decrees  his  own  actions.  Therefore  he  from  all 
eternity  decrees  every  punishment  that  he  ever  has  inflicted,  or  will  inflict.  So 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  their  own  reasoning,  but  that  the  punishment  should  come 
to  pass.  And  if  it  be  impossible  but  that  the  punishment  should  come  to  pass, 
then  it  is  equally  impossible  but  that  the  sin  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be 
possible  that  the  sin  should  not  come  to  pass,  and  yet  impossible  but  that  the 
punishment  should  come  to  pass,  then  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  punish 
that  sin  which  may  never  be. 

§  24.  For  God  certainly  to  know  that  a  thing  will  be,  that  possibly  may  be, 
and  possibly  may  not  be,  implies  a  contradiction.  If  possibly  it  may  be  other- 
wise, then  how  can  God  know  certainly  that  it  will  be  ?  If  it  possibly  may  be 
otherwise,  then  he  knows  it  possibly  may  be  otherwise ;  and  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  certainly  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise.  If  God  certainly  knov,^s 
it  will  be,  and  yet  it  may  possibly  be  otherwise,  then  it  may  possibly  happen 
to  be  otherwise  than  God  certainly  knows  it  will  be.  If  so,  then  it  may  possi 
bly  happen  that  God  may  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  when  he  certainly  knows ; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges 
For  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  he  judges,  and  that  he  should  be  mistaken, 
are  ^he  same  thing.  How  unfair  therefore  is  it  in  those  that  hold  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  to  insist  upon  this  objection  from  human  liberty,  against  the  de- 
crees, when  their  scheme  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  I 

§  25.  Their  other  objection  is,  that  God's  decrees  make  God  the  author 
of  sin.  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  supposing  God  the  author 
of  sin,  on  this  scheme,  than  on  the  other.  For  if  we  suppose,  according  to  my 
doctrine,  that  God  has  determined,  from  all  eternity,  the  number  and  persons 
of  those  that  shall  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  in  order  to 
support  thisdoctrine,  there  is  no  need  of  maintaining  any  more  concerning  God's 
decreeing  sin,  than  this,  viz.,  that  God  has  decreed  that  he  will  permit  all  the 
sin  that  e  'er  comes  to  pass,  and  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  will  certainly 
come  to  pass.  And  they  hold  the  same  thing;  for  they  hold  that  God  does  de- 
termine beforehand  to  permit  all  the  sin  that  does  come  to  pass;  and  that  he 
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certainly  kno*vs  that  if  he  does  permit  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  I  say,  they  iz 
their  scheme  allow  both  these;  they  allow  that  God  does  pein.it  all  the  sin  tr 
come  to  pass,  that  ever  does  come  to  pass;  and  those  that  allow  the  loreknow. 
ledge  of  God,  do  also  allow  the  other  thing,  viz.,  that  he  knows  concerning  all 
ine  sin  that  ever  does  really  come  to  pass,  that  it  will  come  to  pass  upon  his  per- 
mitting it.  So  that  if  this  be  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  they  make  him 
so  in  the  very  same  way  that  they  charge  us  with  doing  it. 

§  26.  One  objection  of  theirs  against  God's  decreeing  or  ordering,  in  an) 
sense,  that  sin  should  come  to  pass,  is,  that  man  cannot  do  this  without  making 
himself  sinful,  and  in  some  measure  guilty  of  the  sin,  and  that  therefore  God  can- 
not. To  this  I  answer,  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  their  own  scheme 
two  ways :  1.  Because  they  own  that  God  does  permit  sin,  and  that  he  deter- 
mines to  permit  it  Ix^forehand,  and  that  he  knows,  with  respect  to  all  sin  that 
ever  is  committed,  that  upon  his  permitting  it,  it  Avill  come  to  pass ;  and  we 
hold  no  other.  2.  Their  objection  is,  that  what  is  a  sin  in  men,  is  a  sin  in  God  ; 
and  therefore,  in  any  sense  to  decree  sin,  would  be  a  sin.  But  if  this  objec- 
tion be  good,  it  is  as  strong  against  God's  permission  of  sin,  which  they  allow ; 
for  it  would  be  a  sin  in  men  to  permit  sin.  We  ought  not  to  permit  or  sutler  it 
where  we  have  opportunity  to  hinder  it ;  and  we  cannot  permit  it  without  mak- 
ing ourselves  in  some  measure  guilty.  Yet  they  allow  that  God  does  permit  sin  ; 
and  that  his  permitting  it  does  not  make  him  guilty  of  it.  W  hy  must  the  argu- 
ment from  men  to  God  be  stronger  in  the  other  case  than  in  this  ? 

§  27.  They  say,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  religion,  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  make  these  a  rule  to  intei-pret  Scriptuie.  Ans.  1.  If  tliis  be  ihe 
best  rule,  I  ask,  why  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  these  perfections  of 
God,  his  omniscience,  infinite  happiness,  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  as  his  othe 
attributes  that  they  argue  from  ?  If  it  be  not  as  good  a  rule  to  argue  from  thes 
as  those,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  so  certain,  or  because  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  is  possessed  of  these  perfections.  But  this  they  will  not  maintain  ;  for  his 
moi  al  perfections  are  proved  no  otherwise  than  by  arguing  from  his  natural  perfec- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  latter  must  be  equally  certain  with  the  former.  ^^  hat  we 
prove  another  thing  by,  must  at  least  be  as  certain  as  it  makes  the  thing  proved 
by  it.  If  an  absolute  and  universal  decree  does  infer  a  seeming  inconsistence 
with  some  of  God's  moral  perfections,  they  must  confess  the  contrar}'  to  have  a 
seeming  inconsistence  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God. 

Again,  2dly.  They  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  to  embrace  no  doctrine  which 
they  by  their  own  reason  cannot  reconcile  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
But  I  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  this  rule.  For,  1.  If  this  be  a  good 
rule,  then  it  always  was  so.  Let  us  then  see  what  will  follow.  We  shall  then, 
2dly,  have  reason  to  conclude  every  thing  to  be  really  inconsistent  with  God's 
moral  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  perfections  ;  for  if 
"we  have  not  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  inconsistent,  then  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  true.  But  if  this  be  true  that  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude ever}"  thing  is  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfections  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  those  perfections,  then  David  had  reason  to  conclude  that  some 
things  that  he  saw  take  place,  in  fact  were  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  per- 
fections, for  he  could  not  reconcile  them  with  those  perfections.  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
And  Job  had  cause  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  some  events  in 
his  day.  3.  If  it  be  a  good  rule  that  we  must  conclude  that  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thins:,  that  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  those  perfections,  then  it  must 
oe  because  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  happen  that  our  reason 
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rannot  see  how  it  can  be,  and  then  it  will  follow  that  we  m  ast  reject  the  doc 
fine  of  the  Trinity,  tlie  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  &c. 

The  Scripture  itself  supposes  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  Scripture  that 
men  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with  God's  moral  perl'ections.  See  Rom.  ix. 
19,  "  Why  doth  he  yet  fmd  fault  ?  P'or  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  And  the 
apostle  does  not  answer  the  objection,  by  showing  us  how  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  but  by  representing  the  arrogancy  of  quarrelling 
with  revealed  doctrines  under  such  a  pretence,  and  not  considering  the  infinite 
distance  between  God  and  us.  "  Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest 
against  God  ?"  And  G'mI  answered  Job  after  the  same  manner.  God  rebuked  him 
for  darkening  counsel  by  words  williout  knowledge,  and  answered  him,  only  by 
declaring  and  manifesting  to  him  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  hiui ;  so 
letting  him  know,  that  it  became  him  humbly  to  submit  to  God,  and  acknow- 
ledge his  justice  even  in  those  things  that  were  difficult  to  his  reason;  and  that 
without  solving  his  dilficulties  any  other  way  than  by  making  him  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  understanding. 

^  28.  If  there  be  no  election,  then  it  is  not  God  that  makes  men  to  diflfer, 
expressly  contrary  to  Scripture.  No  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  that  happi- 
ness that  he  has  above  other  men,  or  for  that  distinction  that  is  between  him 
and  other  men,  that  he  is  holy  and  that  he  is  saved  ;  when  they  are  not  holy 
ami  not  saved.  The  saints  in  heaven,  when  they  look  on  the  devils  in  hell, 
have  no  occasion  to  praise  God  on  account  of  the  difference  between  them. 
Some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  Arminian  doctrines  are,  that  it  robs  God  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  takes  away  a  principal  motive  to 
love  and  praise  him,  and  exalts  man  to  God's  room,  and  ascribes  the  glory  to 
self,  that  belongs  to  God  alone.  Rom.  xi.  7,  "  The  election  hath  obtained,  and 
the  rest  were  blinded."  That  by  the  election  here  is  not  meant  the  Gentiles, 
but  the  elect  part  of  the  Jews,  is  most  apparent  by  the  context.  Such  Arminians 
who  allow,  that  some  only  are  elected,  and  not  all  that  are  saved,  but  that  none 
are  reprobated,  overthrow  hereby  their  own  main  objection  against  reprobation, 
viz.,  that  God  offers  salvation  to  all,  and  encourages  them  to  seek  it,  which, 
say  they,  would  be  inconsistent  with  God's  truth,  if  he  had  absolutely  deter- 
mined not  to  save  them  ;  for  they  will  not  deny  that  those  that  are  elected  whilst 
ungodly,  are  warned  of  God  to  beware  of  eternal  danmation,  and  to  avoid  such 
and  such  things,  lest  they  should  be  damned.  But  lor  God  to  warn  men  to  be- 
ware of  damnation,  though  he  has  absolutely  determined  that  they  shall  not  be 
damned,  is  exactly  parallel  with  his  exhorting  men  to  seek  salvation,  though  he 
Las  actually  determined  that  they  shall  not  be  saved. 

§  29.  That  election  is  not  from  a  foresight  of  works,  or  conditional,  as  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  man's  will,  is  evident  by  2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath 
<5aved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
dccording  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began."  Philip,  ii.  13,  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 
i.>oth  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.''  Rom.  ix.  15,  16,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  comjiassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  bin  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Men^s  labors  and  endeavors  them- 
selves are  from  God.  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  "  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I 
am ,  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I 
labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all.  Yet  not  I,  but  the  rrace  of  God  which 
was  with  me." 

§  30.  God  decrees  all  things,  and  even  all  sins.     Acts  ii.  23,  "  Him,  bein^ 
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delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain ;"  iv  28,  "  For  to  do  Mhatsotvei 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,"  If  the  thing  meant,  be 
only  that  Christ's  sufferings  should  come  to  pass  by  some  means  or  other ;  I 
answer,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  but  by  sin.  i'or  contempt  and  disgrace 
was  one  thing  he  was  to  suffer.  Even  the  free  actions  of  men  are  subject  to 
(jiod's  dis^wsal.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord; 
he  turneth  it  as  the  rivers  of  water,  whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him."  See  Jer. 
lii.  3,  "  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  till  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zcdrkiah  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Babylon."  The  not  complying  with  the  terras  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  decreed  :  1  Pet.  ii.  S,  "  A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  them  that  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they 
were  appointed."  What  man  determines,  never  comes  to  pass,  unless  God  de- 
termines it :  Lam.  iii.  -37,  "  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the 
Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?"  By  commanding  is  here  meant  willing ;  and  God 
is  elsewhere  said  to  speak,  and  it  was  done;  to  command,  and  it  stood  fast. 
God  determines  the  limits  of  men's  lives.  This  is  exceeding  evident.  Job  vii 
1,  "  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ?  Are  not  his  days  also 
like  the  days  of  an  hireling  ?"  Days  of  cm  hireling  signifying  an  appointed, 
certain,  limited  time ;  as  Isa.  xvi.  14,  and  Isa.  xxi.  16.  If  the  limits  of  men's 
lives  are  determined,  men's  free  actions  must  be  determined,  and  even  their  sins; 
for  their  lives  often  depend  on  such  acts.     See  also  Job  xiv.  5. 

§  31.  If  God  does  not  know  all  things,  then  his  knowledge  may  increase, 
he  may  gain,  and  may  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older.  He  may  discover  new 
things,  and  may  draw  consequences  from  them.  And  he  may  be  mistaken  :  if  he 
does  not  know,  he  may  guess  wrong  :  if  he  does  not  know,  he  has  no  infallible 
judgment;  for  an  infallible  judgment  is  know-ledge.  And  if  he  may  be  mis- 
taken, he  may  order  matters  wrong  ;  he  may  be  frustrated  ;  his  measures  may 
be  broken.  Ftr  doubtless,  in  things  that  are  uncertain,  he  orders  things  accord- 
ing to  what  appears  most  probable,  or  else  he  fails  in  prudence.  But  in  so 
ordering  things,  his  measures  may  be  broken.  And  then  the  greater  part  of  the 
great  events,  viz.,  events  among  rational  creatures,  would  be  uncertain  to  him. 
For  the  greater  part  of  them  depend  on  men's  free  actions.  That  he  does  fore- 
know, is  evident  by  his  predicting  and  foretelling  events,  and  even  the  sins  of 
men,  as  Judas's  sin.  If  he  did  not  foreknow,  he  mi2;ht  change  his  will  as  he 
altered  his  views.  Now,  it  is  especially  with  respect  to  God's  will  and  pur- 
poses, that  he  is  said  in  Scripture  not  to  be  changeable.  Having  thus  proved 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  greater  part  of  Arminians  not  denying 
it,  I  shall  hereafter  take  it  for  granted,  and  shall  argue  against  those  only 
that  allow  it.  If  he  did  not  foreknow  and  might  be  disappointed,  he  might 
repent. 

§  32.  They  ^ay,  as  God's  power  extends  only  to  all  things  possible,  so  God's 
knowledge  only  extends  to  all  things  knowable. 

Ans.  Things  impossible,  or  contradictions,  are  not  things  ;  but  events  that 
come  to  pass,  are  things.  God's  power  does  extend  to  all  things,  otherwise  '' 
would  not  bfc  infinite.  So  neither  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinite,  unless  God 
knows  all  things.  To  suppose  that  God  cannot  do  things  impossible,  does  no* 
suppose  that  God's  power  can  be  increased.  But  to  suppose  that  God  does  no' 
know  men's  free  actions,  does  suppose  that  God's  knowledge  may  be  increased. 
To  suppose  that  God's  decrees  are  conditional,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arminians,  or 
that  they  depend,  as  they  sirppose,  on  a  foresight  of  something  that  shall  ::ome 
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10  pass  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  something  that  first  begins  to  be  in  time,  is 
the  cause  of  something  that  has  been  from  all  eternity,  which  is  absurd  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  a  cause  of  that  existence,  which  is  before  the  existence  of  that 
cause.  \\  hat  an  absurdity  is  it,  to  suppose  that  that  existence  which  is  an  effect, 
is  etiected  by  a  cause,  when  that  cause  that  effects  it,  is  not,  or  has  no  being  ? 
If  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  the  actual  existence  of  the  thinof,  that  is  the 
reason  or  cause  of  the  decree,  but  the  foresight  of  the  existence ;  and  the  fore- 
sight of  tlie  existence  may  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  decree,  and  before  it,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  though  the  existence  itself  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly 
the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  foreseen,  that  is  the  causeof  the deciee,  but  the 
existence  of  it  in  the  divine  foreknowledge  :  I  reply,  that  this  does  not  help  the 
difficulty  at  all,  but  only  puts  it  a  step  farther  off;  lor  still,  by  their  scheme,  the 
foreknowledge  depends  on  the  future  actual  existence ;  so  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  infinite  ages  before  it. 
And  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  suppose  this  effect  to  tlow  from  this  cause,  before 
the  existence  of  the  cause.  And  whatever  is  said,  the  absuidity  will  occur, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  divine  decree  is  the  ground  of  the  futurition  of  the 
pvpnt.  and  also  the  ground  of  the  foreknowledge  of  it.  Then  the  cause  is  be- 
fore the  effect ;  but  otherwise  the  effect  is  before  the  cause. 

§  33.  If  God  absolutely  determined  that  Christ's  death  should  have  success 
in  gathering  a  churcli  to  him,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  number  absolutely 
elected,  or  that  God  had  determined  some  should  surely  be  saved.  If  God  de- 
termined that  some  should  sm-ely  be  saved,  that  implies  that  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  see  to  it.  that  some  should  perform  the  conditions  of  sa!-vation  and 
be  saved  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  would  cause  that  they  should  be 
surely  saved.  But  this  cannot  be,  without  fixing  on  the  persons  beforehand. 
For  the  cause  is  before  the  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  God's  resolving 
absolutely  beforehand  that  he  would  save  some,  and  yet  not  determining  who 
they  should  be,  before  they  were  actually  saved  :  or  that  he  should  see  to  it, 
that  there  should  be  in  a  number  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  dieter- 
mine  who,  till  they  actually  have  the  requisites  of  salvation.  But  God  had 
absolutely  determined  that  some  should  be  saved,  yea  a  great  number,  after 
Christ's  death  ;  and  had  determined  it  beforehand.  Because  he  had  absolutely 
promised  it ;  Isa.  xlix.  6,  and  liii.  10.  See  in  Psal.  Ixxii.,  and  other  places  in 
the  Psalms,  and  Tit.  ii.  14.  God,  having  absolutely  purposed  this  before 
Christ's  death,  must  either  have  then  determined  the  persons,  or  resolved  that 
he  would  hereafter  determine  the  persons  ;  at  least  if  he  saw  there  was  need  of 
it,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  come  in  of  themselves.  But  this  latter  supposition, 
if  we  allow  it,  overthrows  the  Arminian  scheme.  It  shows,  that  such  a  prede- 
termination, or  absolute  election,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  perfections,  or 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  constitution,  or  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  his 
promise  of  reward  to  the  believing  and  obedient,  and  the  design  of  gospel  offers 
and  commands,  as  the  Arminians  suppose.  If  God  has  absolutely  determined 
to  save  some  certain  persons,  then,  doubtless,  he  has  in  like  manner  determined 
concerning  all  that  are  to  be  saved.  God's  promising,  supposes  not  only  that 
the  thing  is  future,  but  that  God  will  do  it.  If  it  be  left  to  chance,  or  man's 
contingent  will,  and  the  event  happen  right,  God  is  never  the  truer.  He  per- 
forms not  his  promise ;  he  takes  no  effectual  care  about  it :  it  is  not  he  that 
promised,  that  performs.  That  thing,  or,  rather  nothing,  cal.od  fortune,  orders 
all. — Concerning  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  vtas  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined beforehand,  what  success  there  should  be  of  Christ's  death  j  see  PolhilVi 
Spec.  Theoloa;.  in  Christo,p.  165 — 171. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  the  antecedent  certainty  of  any  sin's  being  committed, 
seeing  that  it  is  attended  with  necessity,  takes  away  all  liberty,  and  makes  warn- 
ings and  exhoitations  to  avoid  sin,  a  mere  illusion.  To  this  !  would  bring  the 
instance  ot"  Peter.  Christ  told  him,  that  he  sh(juld  surely  deny  him  thrice  that 
night,  before  the  cock  should  croA\  twice.  And  } et,  after  that,  Christ  exhorted 
all  his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  that  they  nright  not  fall  into  temptation  ;  and 
directs,  that  he  who  had  no  sword,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 

§  34.  How  evident  is  it,  that  God  sets  up  that  to  be  sought  after  as  a  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  the  fruit  of  our  endeavors,  which  yet  he  has  determined  shall 
never  come  to  pass?  As  1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  "  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Thou 
hast  done  foolishly  ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  oi  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  he  commanded  thee.  For  now  would  the  Loi d  have  establishtd  thy  king- 
dom upon  Israel  for  ever."  It  is  evident  that  God  had  long  before  decreed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  estabhshed  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Luke  xxii. 
22,  "The  son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined  [Matth.  xxvi.  24,  and  Mark 
xiv.  21,  as  it  is  written  of  him]  ;  but  wo  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  son  of  man 
isbetraved."  Ms  it  was  detirinined  :  as  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambi- 
guities which  some  have  apprehended  in  Acts  ii.  23,  and  iv.  28  (which  yet  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  parallel  to  it  in  their  most  natural  construction),  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  evident  proof,  that  those  things  are  in  the  language  of  Scri{)ture  said  to 
be  determined  or  decreed  (or  exactly  bounded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the 
word  an(^(n  most  naturally  signifies),  which  he  sees  will  in  fact  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  his  volitions,  without  any  necessitating  agency,  as  well  as  those 
events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  author ;  and,  as  Beza  expresses  it,  "  Qu% 
sequitur  deum  emendate  sane  loauitxir,  we  need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impro- 
priety' of  speech  when  we  use  the  language  which  God  has  taught."  Dodd- 
rid^i  in  loc. 

§  35.  As  to  the  decrees  of  election,  see  Psal.  Ixv.  4,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  unio  thee,  that  he  may  dwell  ui 
thy  courts :  -^^^e  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy 
holy  temple."  Isa.  xli.  9,  "  Thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee,  thou  art 
my  servant ;  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away."  Matth.  xx.  16,  "  So 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but  few^  chosen." 
Chap.  xxii.  14,  "  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  Chap.  xxiv.  24, 
"  For  there  shall  arise  false  Chiists  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great 
signs  and  wonders ;  in  so  much  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect.''''  John  vi.  37 — 46,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to 
me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  &c.  Chap.  x.  3, 
4,  and  verse  11,  and  14 — 17,  v.  26—  30,  "  To  him  the  porter  openeth,  and  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them 
out.  And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  befoie  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd ;  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me ; 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you,"  &c.  Chap.  xvii.  6 — 20,  "  I 
have  manifested  thy  name  imto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  thine 
they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word,  &c.  Nei- 
ther pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word."  Acts  x^iii.  10,  "  For  I  am  \\\i\\  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee,  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  As  to  reprobation, 
s»:i  Matth.  xi.  20 — 27,  "  Then  began  he  t;  jpbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of 
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his  mi'jhty  -.vorks  were  done,  because  they  repented  not,  &c.  Even  so.  Father^ 
lor  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;  ant!  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
tlie  Father,  save  the  Sol,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
John  vi.  44 — 4G,  "  No  man  ^an  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  me  draw  him;  and  1  wil.  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,  &c.  Not  that  any 
man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  lie  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father." 
Chap.  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God's  words :  ye  therefore  hear 
them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  Chap.  x.  26,  "  But  ye  believe  not,  be- 
cause you  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you."  Chap.  xvii.  9 — 13,  "  I 
pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me  ;  for  they  are  thine,"  &c.  1  Thes.  v.  9,  "  For  God  has  not  appointed  us 
to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  "  And 
a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobetlient ;  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  Jude  i.  4, 
*'  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  wdio  were  before  of  old  ordained 
to  this  condemnation,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness."  1  John 
iv.  6,  "  We  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of 
God,  heareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  er- 
ror.'' Rev.  iii.  8,  "  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my 
word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name."  Chap.  xx.  12,  15,  "And  I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life;  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire."  John  xii.  37 — 41,  "  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them,  yet  tiiey  believed  not  on  him.  Because  that  Esaias  said,  he  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  &c.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him." 
Rom.  ix.  6,  7,  8,  11—14,  16—19,  v.  21—24,  v.  27,  29,  33,  "  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel :  neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children : 
but,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed.  For  the  children,  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done 
any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  "  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger,  &c.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ? 
God  forbid.  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy,  &c.  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  1  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another 
to  dishonor  1  &c.  Even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Israel,  though  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  :  and  as 
Esaias  said  before,  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been 
AS  Sodoiua,  and  been  made  hke  unto  Gomorrha.  As  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  a  )Ock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  chap.  xi.  1 — 6,  v.  7 — 11,  v.  15, 17,  19 — 23, 
w.  32,  36,  "  I  say  then,  Hath  God  c?st  away  his  people  ?  God  forbid.  For  1 
also  ana  an  Israehte,  of  the  seed  ol   Abraham,  of  the    -j-ibe  of  Benjamin,  &c 
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E\  pn  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  eleo 
♦ion  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  :  otherwise  grace 
Ls  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  :  otherwise, 
work  is  no  more  work.  What  then  ?  Israel  haih  not  obtained  that  which  he  seek- 
eth  for  ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.  God  hath 
given  them  the  spirit  ol'  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap,  and  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them,  &c.  And  if  some 
of  the  branches  be  broken  of!',  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted 
in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive 
tree ;  thou  wilt  say  then,  The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  1  might  be  grafted 
in,  &c.  And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  imbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  :  foi 
God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  un- 
belief, that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

§  36.  All  that  is  mtended  when  we  say  that  God  decrees  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  is,  that  all  events  are  subject  to  the  disposals  of  providence,  or  that  God 
orders  all  things  in  his  providence ;  and  that  he  intended  from  eternity  to  order 
all  things  in  providence,  and  intended  to  order  them  as  he  does.  Election  does 
not  signify  only  something  common  to  professing  Christians  :  Matth.  xx.  16, 
"  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matth.  xxiv.  31, "  He  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  gather  together  his  elect." 

§  37.  God's  foreknowledge  appears  from  this,  that  God  has  foretold  that 
there  should  be  some  good  men.  as  the  Arminians  themselves  allow.  Stebhmg_ 
in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  237,  second 
edition,  says  as  follows  :  "  So  long  as  a  man  may  be  certain  that  those 
things  will  come  to  pass  which  God  hath  foretold,  he  may  be  certain,  that 
God's  grace  will  prevail  in  multitudes  of  men  before  the  end  of  all  things.  For, 
by  divers  predictions  in  holy  writ  we  are  assured,  that  Mhen  Christ  shall  come 
to  judgment,  there  will  be  some  who  shall  be  changed,  and  put  on  immortalit}." 

§  38.  The  Scriptures,  in  teaching  us  this  doctrine,  arc  guilty  of  no  hard  im- 
position on  our  understanding  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  reason.  If  they  had 
taught  the  contrary  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  contrary  to  reason^ 
and  a  much  greater  temptation  to  persons  of  diligent  and  thorough  consideration, 
to  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture. 

§  39.  Concerning  the  decreeing  of  sin,  see  Acts  iii.  17,  18,  with  Acts  xiii. 
27  :  "  And  now,  biethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also 
your  rulers.  But  those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  ot 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."-  "  For  they 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled 
them  in  condemning  him." 

§  40.  It  is  objected,  that  this  is  a  speculative  point.  So  might  they  say, 
Jesus's  being  the  Messiah,  is  a  speculative  point. 

§  41.  If  God's  inviting  or  commanding  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  when  he,  in 
his  decree,  has  ordained  that  it  shall  be  otherwise,  argues  insincerity  in  the 
command  or  invitation,  the  insincerity  must  be  in  this,  viz.,  that  he  command*?  a 
thing  to  be  done,  when  his  end  in  commanding  is  not,  that  the  thing  may  be 
d-^ne;  which  cannot  be  his  end;  because  he  knows  certainly,  at  the  time  that 
he  commands  it,  that  it  \vill  not  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  God's  commanding 
a  thing  to  be  done,  which  he  certainly  knows  at  the  time  will  not  be  done,  is 
no  ovidenee  of  insincerity  in  God  in  commanding.     For  thus  God  commanded 
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Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  :  and  yet  he  knew  he  N\uuld  not  obey,  as  he  saya 
at  the  same  time  that  he  orders  the  command  to  be  given  him,  Exotl.  lii.  18,  19, 
"  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Kgypt, 
and  you  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  witii  us; 
ami  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God  :  and  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  l^gypt 
will  not  It/  you  go ;  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand."  See  also  chap.  iv.  21,  22,  23, 
and  chap.  vii.  1 — 7  ;  see  also  chap.  ix.  16,  compared  with  Rom.  ix.  17. 

§  42.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  choose  what  he  sees  on  the  whole  to  be  best.  And  certainly  reason 
requires  us  to  suppose,  that  of  all  possible  events  wdth  respect  to  sin,  and  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  particular  persons,  it  is  better  that  one  of  those 
possible  and  opposite  events  should  come  to  pass  than  another;  and  therefore, 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being  must  choose  accordingly.  What  God  per- 
mits, he  decrees  to  permit.  If  it  is  no  blemish  to  God  to  permit  sin,  then  it  is 
no  blemish  to  him  t«  purpose  or  intend  to  permit  it.  And  if  he  be  omniscient, 
and  does  designedly  permit  that  sin  which  actually  comes  to  pass,  then  he  de- 
signedly permits  that  sin,  knowing,  if  he  permits  it,  it  will  actually  come  to 
pass.  And  this  is  an  effectual  permission,  and  all  that  we  plead  for.  What, 
then,  do  our  adversaries  quarrel  with  us  for?  And  why  do  they  pretend  that  we 
chai  ge  God  with  being  the  author  of  sin  1  There  is  a  way  of  drawing  conse- 
quences from  Scripture,  that  begs  the  question.  As  the  Arminians  say,  there 
are  many  more  texts  plainly  against  election,  than  seem  to  be  for  it,  viz.,  those 
texts  that  represent,  that  general  offers  of  salvation  are  made,  as  though  it  was 
left  to  men's  choice,  whether  they  will  be  saved  or  no.  But  that  is  begging  the 
question.  For  the  question  very  much  consists  in  these  things,  whether  an  ab- 
solute decree  be  inconsistent  with  man's  liberty,  and  so  with  a  general  offer  of 
salvation,  &c. 

§  43.  Concerning  the  Arrainian  notion  of  election,  that  when  the  apostles 
speak  of  election,  they  only  mean  that  by  which  the  professing  Christians  in 
those  days  were  distinguished  from  others,  as  the  nation  of  Israel  of  old  was ; 
this  is  unreasonable,  according  to  their  own  principles.  For  if  they  were  elect- 
ed, and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  so  far  embraced  the  gospel,  as  to  become 
Christians  rather  than  others,  then,  on  Arminian  principles,  no  thanks  were  du« 
to  them  for  embracing  the  gospel ;  neither  were  others,  who  continued  openly 
to  reject  the  gospel,  to  blame ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  use  any  means  to  persuade 
any  to  join  with  the  Christian  church  ;  nor  were  any  to  blame  for  not  doing  it, 
or  to  be  praised  for  doing  it,  &c.  Besides,  their  principles  render  vain  all  en- 
deavors to  spread  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  will  certainly  be  spread  to  all 
nations  that  are  elected  ;  and  all  such  shall  have  the  offers  of  the  gospel,  whether 
they  trtke  any  care  of  the  matter  or  no. 

§  44.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  make  out  his  scheme,  makes  the  word  election  signify 
two  entirely  different  things  ;  one,  election  to  a  common  faith  of  Christianity ; 
another,  a  conditional  election  to  salvation.  But  every  one  must  be  sensible 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  such  shifting  and  varying,  and  turning  into  all 
shapes,  to  evade  the  force  of  Scripture. 

§  45.  It  is  evident  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.,  has  not  only  respect  to  God's 
sovereignty  in  the  election  and  preterition  of  nations,  because  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  the  instance  of  a  particular  person,  viz.  Pharaoh.  The  exercise  of 
the  sovereignty  that  he  speaks  of,  appears  by  the  express  words  of  the  apostle 
about  vessels  of  mercy  and  vessels  of  wrath,  vessels  of  honor  and  vessels  of 
iishonor      But  the  vessels  of  mercy,  he  speaks  of  as  prepared  to  glory.     They, 
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it  is  plain,  are  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  the  vessels  of  wn  ih  are  thos*-.  that 
perish.  He  speaks  of  those  that  shall  be  saved,  v.  27,  "  A  remnant  shall  bfc 
savt'd."  What  is  there  that  God  does  decree  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Ariiiinians  so  as  to  make  it  in  iny  measure  consistent  with  itself  ?  He  does 
not  decree  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  of  mankind  (which  are  the 
principal  events,  and  those  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated),  because  these 
depend  on  men's  free  will.  He  does  not  absolutely  decree  any  events  wherein 
the  wehare  of  men  is  concerned ;  for  if  he  does,  then  these  things  according  to 
their  scheme  cannot  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  For  according  to  them,  it  is 
absurd  to  seek  or  pray  for  things,  which  we  do  not  know  but  that  God  has 
absolutely  decreed  and  fixed  before.  We  Jo  not  know  but  that  he  has  deter- 
mined absolutely  and  unfrustrably  from  eternity,  that  they  shall  not  be ;  and 
then,  by  their  scheme,  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  them.  See  Whitby,  p.  177, 
&c.  And  if  God  does  not  decree  and  order  those  events  beforehand,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  providence  of  God ;  and  what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  if  there 
be  no  providence?  Prayer  is  shut  out  this  way  also.  According  to  them,  we 
cannot  reasonably  pray  for  the  accomplishment  of  things  that  are  already  fixed, 
before  our  prayers  ;  for  then  our  prayers  alter  nothing,  and  what,  say  they,  sig- 
nifies it  for  us  to  pray  1 

Dr.  Whitby  insists  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  pray  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  if  we  do  not  know  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  their  salvation. 

§  46.  To  Dr.  Whitby's  observation,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  churches,  as 
though  they  wei-e  all  elect,  I  answer,  he  speaks  from  a  judgment  of  charity,  as 
Dr.  Whitby  himself  observes,  p.  460,  God  foreknows  the  elect,  as  God  is  said 
to  know  those  that  are  his  own  sheep  fiom  strangers  ;  as  Christ  is  said  not  to 
know  the  workers  of  iniquity,  that  is,  he  owns  them  not.  In  the  same  sense, 
God  is  said  to  know  the  elect  from  all  eternitj- ;  that  is,  he  knew  them  as  a 
man  knows  his  own  things.  He  acknowledged  them  from  eternity.  He  owns 
them  as  his  children.  Reprobates  he  did  not  know ;  they  were  strangers  to 
God  from  all  eternity.  If  God  ever  determined,  in  the  general,  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it  altogether  undetermined 
whether  ever  so  much  as  one  soul  of  all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ ;  it  must 
be  that  he  determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe  in  him. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  has  left  it  undetermined  concerning  this  and  that  and  the 
other  person,  whether  ever  he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular 
person  in  the  world ;  then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all,  that  this  or  that,  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  world,  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ,  for  the  matter 
of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that,  though  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  yet  the  matter  was  left  altogether  undetermined  by  God,  whether  ever 
any  person  should  be  saved  by  him,  and  there  was  all  this  ado  about  Christ's 
birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting  at  (lod's  right  hand,  when  it 
was  not  as  yet  determined  whether  he  should  ever  save  one  soul,  or  have  any 
mediatorial  kingdom  at  alb 

§  47.  It  is  most  absurd  to  call  such  a  conditional  election  as  they  talk  of,  oy  the 
name  of  election,  seeing  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  eternal  life.  Those  that  believe  in  Christ,  must  be  saved,  according 
to  God's  inviolable  constitution  of  things.  What  nonsense  is  it,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  choosing  such  to  life  from  all  eternity  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  .\ 
predestination  of  such  to  life  is  altogether  useless  and  needless.  By  faith  in  one 
that  has  satisfied  for  sin,  the  soul  necessarily  becomes  free  from  sin.  By  faith 
in  one  that  has  bought  eternal  life  for  them,  they  have,  of  unavoidable  conse- 
quence, a  vigV*  to  eternal  life.     Now,  what  sense  is  it  to  say,  that  God  from  all 
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tttrnlty ,  of  his  free  grace,  chose  out  those  that  he  foresaw  would  have  no  guilt  of 
sin,  that  they  sji'^uld  not  be  punished  for  their  guilt,  as  others  were,  when  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  punished  for  their  guilt  when  they 
have  none  ?  For  who  can  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge,  when  it  is  Christ  that 
has  died  ?  And  wiiat  do  they  mean  by  an  election  of  men  to  that  which  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  impossible  that  it  should  not  be,  whether  they  are  elected  to  it 
or  no;  or  by  God's  choosing  (hem  that  had  a  right  to  eteinal  life,  that  they 
should  possess  it  ?  What  sense  is  it  to  say  that  a  creditor  chooses  out  those 
among  liis  debtors  to  be  free  from  debt,  that  owe  him  nothing  ?  Bui  if  they  say 
that  election  is  only  God's  determination,  in  the  general,  that  all  that  believe 
shall  be  saved,  in  what  sense  can  this  be  called  election  ?  They  are  not  pr^rsons 
that  are  here  chosen,  but  mankind  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  one  believing, 
and  the  other  unbelieving,  and  God  chooses  the  believing  sort.  It  is  not  elec- 
tion of  persons,  but  of  qualifications.  God  does  from  all  eternity  choose  to  be- 
stow eternal  life  upon  those  that  have  a  right  to  it,  lather  than  upon  those  who 
have  a  right  to  damnation.  Is  this  all  the  election  we  have  an  account  of  in 
God's  word  ?  Such  a  thing  as  election  may  well  be  allowed;  for  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sovereign  love  is  certain  ;  that  is,  love,  not  for  any  excellency, 
but  merely  God's  good  pleasure.  For  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God 
from  all  eternity  loved  the  elect  or  no,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God  loved  men 
after  the  fall,  while  sinners  and  enemies ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die.  This  was  not  for  any  goodness  or  excel- 
lency, but  merely  God's  good  pleasure ;  for  he  would  not  love  the  fallen 
angels. 

§  48.  Christ  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being,  by  way  of  eminency,  the 
Elect  or  Chosen  of  God.  Isa.  xlii.  1,  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold, 
mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth."  Luke  xxiii.  35, ''  If  he  be  the  Christ, 
the  Chosen  of  God."  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  A  living  stone,  chosen  of  God,  and  pre- 
cious." Psal.  Ixxxix.  3,  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  Chosen :"  v.  19 
"  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people."  Hence  those  persons  in  the  Old 
Testauient,  that  were  the  most  remarkable  types  of  Christ,  were  the  subjects  of 
a  very  remarkable  election  of  God,  by  which  they  were  designed  to  some  pe- 
culiar honor  of  the  prophetical,  priestly,  or  kingly  office.  So  Moses  was  called 
God's  chosen,  in  that  wherein  he  was  eminently  a  type  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  a  pro- 
phet and  ruler,  and  mediator  for  his  people ;  Psal.  cvi.  23,  "  Had  not  Moses, 
his  chosen,  stood  before  him  in  the  breach."  So  Aaion  was  constituted  high 
priest  by  a  remarkable  election  of  God,  as  in  Numb.  xvi.  5,  and  xvii.  5,  Deut. 
xxi.  5.  So  David  the  king  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  election ;  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  67 — 72,  "  Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  mount  Sion  which 
he  loved  ;  and  he  built  his  sanctuary  like  high  palaces ;  like  the  earth  which 
he  hath  established  for  ever.  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him 
from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the  ewes  great  with  young ;  he  brought 
him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance."  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 — 10, 
"  The  Lord  hath  not  chosen  this,  neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this ;  the  Lord 
hath  not  chosen  these."  Christ  is  the  chosen  of  God,  both  as  to  his  divine  and 
human  nature.  As  to  his  divine  nature,  he  was  chosen  of  God,  though  not  to 
any  addition  to  his  essential  glory  or  real  happiness,  which  is  infinite,  yet  to 
great  declarative  glory.  As  he  is  man,  he  is  chosen  of  God  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  real  glory  and  happiness  of  all  creatures.  As  to  both,  he  is  chosen  of 
God  to  the  office  and  glory  of  the  mediator  between  God  and  men,  and  the 
head  of  all  the  elect  creation.     His  election,  as  it  resuects  his  divine  nature, 
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was  for  his  worthiness  and  excellency  and  infinite  amiableness  in  ine  sight  of 
God,  and  perfect  fitness  for  that  which  God  chose  him  to,  and  his  u^.rthiness 
was  the  ground  of  his  election.  But  his  election,  as  it  respects  his  human  na« 
lure,  was  free  and  sovereign,  not  being  for  any  worthiness,  but  his  election  was 
the  foundation  of  his  worthiness.  His  election,  as  he  is  God,  is  a  manifestation 
of  God's  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  any  being  is  discovered  by  the  wise 
choice  he  makes,  so  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  when  he  chose  his  eternal  Son,  one  so  fit  upon  all  accounts,  for  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  when  he  only  was  fit,  and  when  he  was  perfectly  and  in- 
finitely fit ;  and  yet  his  fitness  was  so  difficult  to  be  discerned,  that  none  but 
one  of  infinite  wisdom  could  discover  it.  His  election,  as  he  was  man,  was  a 
manifestation  of  God's  sovereignty  and  grace.  God  had  determined  to  exalt 
one  of  the  creatures  so  high,  that  he  should  be  one  person  with  God,  and  should 
have  communion  with  God,  and  should  have  glory  in  all  respects  answerable  , 
and  so  should  be  the  head  of  all  other  elect  creatures,  that  they  might  be  united 
to  God  and  glorified  in  him.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  election  of 
the  man  Jesus,  various  ways.  It  appears  in  choosing  the  species  of  creatures  of 
which  he  should  be,  viz.,  the  race  of  mankind,  and  not  the  angels,  the  superior 
species.  God's  sovereignty  also  appears  in  choosing  this  creature  of  the  seed 
of  fallen  creatures  that  were  become  enemies  and  rebels,  abominable,  miserable 
creatures.  It  appears  in  choosing  that  he  should  be  of  such  a  branch  of  man- 
kind, in  selecting  the  posterity  of  David,  a  mean  person  originally,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  And  as  he  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  so  his  sove- 
reignty appears  in  his  being  the  seed  of  such  particular  women ;  as  of  Leah, 
the  uncomely  wife  of  Jacob,  whom  her  husband  had  not  chosen ;  and  Tamar, 
a  Canaanitess,  and  a  harlot;  and  Rahab  a  harlot;  and  Ruth  a  ^Nloabitess;  and 
of  Bathsheba,  one  that  had  committed  adultery,  and  as  he  was  the  seed  of  many  a 
mean  person.  And  his  sovereignty  appears  in  the  choice  of  that  individual 
female  of  whom  Christ  was  born. 

It  was  owing  to  this  election  of  God,  that  the  man  Jesus  was  not  one  of  the 
corrupt  race  of  mankind,  so  that  his  freedom  fiom  sin  and  damnation  is  owing  to 
the  free,  sovereign,  electing  love  of  God  in  him,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  elect 
men.  All  holiness,  all  obedience  and  good  works,  and  perseverance  in  him, 
was  owing  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  his  elect  members.  And 
so  his  freedom  from  eternal  damnation  was  owing  to  the  free,  electing  love  of 
God  another  way,  viz.,  as  it  was  owing  to  God's  electing  love  to  him  and  his 
members,  but  to  him  in  the  first  place^  that  he  did  not  fail  in  that  great  and 
difficult  work  that  he  undertook  ;  that  he  did  not  fail  under  his  extreme  suffisr- 
ings,  and  so  eternally  continue  under  them.  For  if  he  had  failed  ;  if  his  cour- 
age, resolution  and  love  had  been  conquered  by  his  sufferi.igs,  he  never  could 
have  been  delivered  from  them ;  for  then  he  would  have  failed  in  his  obedience 
to  God,  and  his  love  to  God  failing,  and  being  overcome  by  sufferings,  these 
sufferings  would  have  failed  of  the  nature  of  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  the  infinite  value  of  his  sufferings  would  have  failed,  apH  so  must  be  made 
up  in  infinite  duration,  to  atone  for  his  own  deficiency.  But  God  having  chosen 
Christ,  he  could  not  fail  in  this  work,  and  so  was  delivered  frnni  his  sufferings, 
from  the  eternity  of  them,  by  the  electing  love  of  God.  Justi^f^ition  and  glorj 
fication  were  fruits  of  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestinatior'  i"  i^ra,  as  weh 
as  in  his  elect  members. 

So  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has  the  eternal,  electing  love  cf  God  to  him, 
fo  contemplate  and  admire,  and  to  delight  and  rejoice  his  heart,  as  c\^  hh  elect 
•"..embers  ha\"e.  He  has  it  before  him  as  others  have,  eternally  to  praise  God  *im  hii 
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tree  and  sovereign  election  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  the  praise  of  his  freedom  from 
eternal  damnation  (which  he,  with  his  elect  members,  beholds,  and  has  had  a 
sense  of,  far  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  so  has  more  cause  of  joy  and  praise  lor  his 
deliverance  from  it),  and  the  praise  of  the  glory  he  possesses,  to  that  election.  Thia 
election  is  not  for  Christ's  works  or  worthiness,  lor  all  his  works  and  worthiness 
are  the  fruits  of  it.  God  had  power  over  this  seed  of  the  woman,  to  make  it 
either  a  vessel  to  honor  or  dishonor,  as  he  had  over  the  rest. 

Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  Thk.  Elkc  r  of  God.  For  though  other 
elect  men  are  loy  election  distinguished  from  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
they,  in  their  election,  have  that  which  is  common  to  thousands  and  millions ; 
ami  though  the  elect  angels  are  distinguished  by  election  from  the  angels  that 
fell,  yet  they  are  chosen  among  myriads  of  others  ;  but  this  man,  by  his  election, 
is  vastly  distin.guished  from  all  other  creatures  in  heaven  or  earth ;  and  Christ, 
in  his  election,  is  the  head  of  election,  and  the  pattern  of  all  other  election.  Christ 
is  the  head  of  all  elect  creatures  ;  and  both  angels  and  men  are  chosen  in  him  in 
some  sense,  i.  e.,  chosen  to  be  in  him.  All  elect  men  are  said  to  be  chosen  in 
Christ,  Eph.  i.  4.  Election  contains  two  things,  viz.,  foreknowledge  and  predes- 
tination, which  are  distinguished  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Romans.  The  one  is 
choosing  persons  to  be  God's,  which  is  a  foreknowing  of  them ;  and  the  other, 
a  destining  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  both  in  holiness  and 
blessetlness.  The  elect  are  chosen  in  him,  with  respect  to  those  two,  in  senses 
somewhat  diverse.  With  respect  to  foreknowledge  or  foreknowing,  we  are 
chosen  in  him  as  God  chose  us,  to  be  actually  his  in  this  way,  viz.,  by  being  in 
Christ,  or  being  members  of  his  Son.  This  is  the  way  that  God  determined  we 
should  actually  become  his.  God  chose  Christ,  and  gave  his  elect  people  to  him ; 
antl  so,  looking  on  them  as  his,  owned  them  for  his  own.  But  by  predestination, 
which  is  consequent  on  his  foreknowledge,  we  are  elected  in  Christ,  as  we  are 
sleeted  in  his  election.  For  God  having  in  foreknowledge  given  us  to  Christ,  he 
thenceforward  beheld  us  as  n>embers  and  parts  of  him  ;  and  so  ordaining  the 
nead  to  glory,  he  therein  ordained  the  members  to  glory.  In  destining  Christ 
to  eternal  life,  he  destined  all  parts  of  Christ  to  it  also.  So  that  we  are  appointed 
to  eternal  life  in  Christ,  being  in  Christ,  his  members  from  eternity.  In  his 
being  appointed  to  life,  we  are  appointed  to  life.  So  Christ's  election  is 
the  foundation  of  ours,  as  much  as  his  justification  and  glorification  are  the 
foundation  of  omys.  By  election  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  meant  this  latter 
part,  viz.,  destination  to  conformity  to  Christ  in  life  and  glory,  as  2  Thess.  ii. 
13,  "  God  from  the  beginning  hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  And  it  seems 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  sense  chiefly,  in  Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  "  Who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  S})iritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
"ihosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  shoul-d  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
chihiren  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will." 

§  49.  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for 
you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  halh  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 
Concerning  this  Scripture  I  observe  the  following  things  :  1.  The  word  transla- 
ted chosen  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  many  others.  2. 
That  this  choosing  is  given  as  a  reason  why  those  differ  from  others  that  believe 
not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  as  an  instance  of  the  distin- 
guishing grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  mentions  their  being  chosen, 
their  election,  as  the  ground  of  their  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the 
truth.     3.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation,  as  a  ground 
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of  their  perseverance,  or  the  reason  why  they  never  shall  fal.  away,  as  others 
spolien  of  before,  whereby  they  failed  of  salvation.  See  the  preteding  verses. 
v-(nnpare  Heb.  vi.  9.     4.  They  are  spoken  of  as  thus  chosen  from  the  beginning 

That  place,  Matth.  xx.  21 — 23,  "  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit, 
jne  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom ; — it  shall  b^^ 
given  to  tiiem  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father,"  affords  an  invincible  ar- 
gument for  particular,  personal  predestination. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  the  apostle,  in  chap.  ix.  of  Romans,  has  not  respect 
solely  to  an  election  and  dereliction  of  nations  or  public  societies,  that  one  in- 
stance which  he  produces  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  he  says,  is  the  derelic- 
tion of  a  particular  person,  even  Pharaoh,  Rom.  ix.  17.  So  it  is  an  instance  of 
God's  mercy  to  a  particular  person,  even  Moses.  When  he  says  to  Moses,  "  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  have  compassion  on  whom 

1  will  have  compassion,"  &c.,  the  words  cited  were  used  by  God  on  occasion 
of,  and  with  relation  to  his  mercy  to,  a  particular  person,  even  Moses ;  see 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  And  the  language  in  that  verse  and  the  next,  is  suited  to 
particular  persons  ;  as,  verses  16  and  18,  and  verses  22,  24.  And  the  apostk 
shows  plainly,  verses  27,  29,  that  it  is  not  an  election  of  nations  or  public  so- 
cieties, but  a  distinction  of  some  particular  persons  from  others  of  the  same  so- 
ciety ;  as  it  was  a  distinction  of  particular  persons,  in  preserving  some,  when 
others  were  detroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  armies ;  and  in  returning  some  from 
captivity,  and  leaving  others.  Tliis  was  not  a  showing  of  mercy  to  one  public 
society  in  distinction  from  another.  So  in  chap.  x.  4,  5,  where  the  apostle 
plainly  continues  to  speak  of  the  same  election,  it  was  not  by  a  national  election, 
or  election  of  any  public  society,  that  God  distinguished  the  seven  thousand  that 
he  had  reserved,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

John  vi.  27,  "  All  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  to  me.  And 
this  is  the  Father's  will  which  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I 
should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day." — "  VVhat  is  this 
bemg  given  to  Christ  to  be  raised  up  again  to  everlasting  life,  but  the  election 
of  particular  persons  to  salvation  ?  And  since  it  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all 
that  he  has  given  to  Christ,  he  should  lose  nothing ;  this  election  must  be  so 
absolute  as  to  insure  their  salvation."     Greeris  Friendly  Conferences. 

It  is  plainly  and  abundantly  taught  in  Scripture,  that  election  is  not  of 
works;  Rom.  ix.  11,  "That  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  tha«^  calleth."  Verse  11,  "Neither  of  them 
having  done  either  good  or  evil.''  And  Rom.  xi.  5,  6,  "  Even  so  at  this  present 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by 
grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  ivories:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
it  Ije  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace  :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

2  Tim.  i.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing  to  our  ivories,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

How  invincible  a  proof  of  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  election  is  thai 
place  in  Rom.  xi.  5,  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  rem- 
nant according  to  the  election  of  grace."  Dr.  Doddridge  observes  upon  it,  that 
some  explain  this  of  having  chosen  grace,  i.  e.,  the  gospel.  But  that  turn  is  vei-y 
unnatural,  and  neither  suits  the  phrase,  nor  the  connection  with  the  former  clause, 
or  with  the  next  verse,  vrhere  the  apostle  comments  on  his  own  words. 

§  50.  If  God  does  not  some  way  in  his  providence;  and  so  in  Mm  predeter- 
minations, order  what  the  volitions  of  men  shall  be,  he  would  be  as  dependeni 
Ml  governing  the  world,  as  a  skilful  mariner  Is  in  governing  his  ship, in  passing 
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ovei  a  turbulent,  tempestuous  ocean,  where  he  meets  ccmstantly,  and  through  th** 
H'hole  voyage,  with  things  that  agitate  the  ship,  have  great  influence  on  the  nv*. 
tions  of  it,  and  are  so  cross  and  grievous  to  him,  that  he  is  obhged  to  accommo- 
date himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  can.  He  meets  with  cross  winds,  violent 
tempests,  strong  currents,  and  great  opposition  from  enemies  j  none  of  which 
diings  he  has  the  disposal  of,  but  is  forced  to  suffer.  He  only  guides  the  ship, 
and,  by  his  skill,  turns  that  hither  and  thither,  and  steers  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  dangers,  as  well  as  the  case  will  allow. 

§  51.  As  to  that  objection  against  the  election  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
in  his  epistles,  as  an  election  by  which  such  should  be  distinguished  as  should 
certainly  be  saved  at  last,  viz.,  that  many  of  those  whom  the  apostle  calls  elect, 
chosen  in  Christ,  &c.,  actually  turned  apostates:  what  Dr.  Doddridge  observes 
in  his  note  on  Eph.  i.  4,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer.  "  The  apostle  speaks  of 
whole  societies  in  general  as  consisting  of  saints  and  believers,  because  this 
was  the  predominant  character ;  and  he  had  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  chari- 
ty, to  believe  the  greater  part  were  such.  Compare  Phil.  i.  7.  Nor  did 
he  always  judge  it  necessary  to  make  exceptions  in  reference  to  a  few  hypocrites 
who  had  crept  in  among  them,  any  more  than  Christ  judged  it  so,  to  speak  of 
Judas  as  excluded,  when  he  mentions  the  twelve  thrones  of  judgment  on  which 
the  apostles  should  sit."     Matth.  xix.  28. 

§  52.  Many  have  a  notion  concerning  some  things  in  religion,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  predestination,  that  if  they  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  not  best 
that  they  should  be  known.  But  many  reasons  may  be  offered  against  this 
notion. 

§  53.  What  the  devil  did  to  afflict  Job,  was  the  exercise  and  fruit  of  liis 
devilish  disposition,  and  his  acts  therein  were  devilish.  And  yet  it  is  most  ap- 
parent, that  those  acts  and  effects  of  the  devil  towards  Job,  were  appointed  by 
infinite  wisdom  for  holy  ends ;  but  not  accomplished  by  God  any  otherwise  than 
by  permission. 

§  54.  There  were  many  absolute  promises  of  old,  that  salvation  should 
actually  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  should  be  of  great  extent,  or  extending  to 
great  multitudes  of  mankind ;  as,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
tlie  serpent's  head."  "  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  Psalm  xxii.  30,  "  A  seed  shall  serve  him,  and  it  ^hall  be  accounted 
to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."  Isa.  liii.  10,  "  He  shall  see  his  seed."  Psalm 
ii.  6,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,"  &c. 
Psalm  ex.,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  and  innumerable 
otliLTS.  And  if  there  were  absolute  promises  of  this,  then  there  were  absolute 
purposes  of  it ;  for  that  which  is  sincerely,  absolutely  promised,  is  with  an  ab- 
solute purpose  of  fulfilling  the  promise.  But  how  can  it  be  devised,  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute,  determinate,  infallible,  unchangeable  purpose,  that  Christ 
should  actually  save  vast  multitudes  of  mankind;  and  yet  it  be  not  absolutely 
purposed  that  he  should  save  any  one  single  person,  but  that  with  regard  to  every 
individual  soul,  this  was  left  undetermined  by  God,  to  be  determined  by  man's 
"ontingent  will,  which  might  determine  for  salvation,  or  against  it,,  there  beino- 
nothing  to  render  it  impossible  concerning  any  one,  that  his  will  would  not 
finally  determine  against  it?  Observe,  these  prophecies  are  not  merely  predic- 
tions, but  are  of  the  nature  of  promises,  and  are  often  so  called : — "  Which  he 
hath  promised  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began," 
&c.  God  takes  care  to  fulfil  his  own  promises  ;  but,  according  to  this  scheme, 
'^  "ii  i.ot  God  that  fulfils  these  promises;  but  men,  left  to  themselves,  to  their 
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contingent  wills,  fulfil  them.     Man's  will,  which  God  aoef  not  determine  ne 
tennmes  itself  in  exclusion  of  God. 

All  the  proraisos  of  God  are  yea  and  amen,  and  God  himself  makes  them  sc 
to  be  ;  he  takes  care  of  that  matter. 

§  55.  Concerning  that  grand  objection,  that  this  doctrine  supposes  partiality 
in  God,  and  is  very  dishonorable  to  him,  being  quite  contrary  to  God's  exten- 
sive and  universal  benevolence  to  his  creatures;  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
Anninian  notions  and  principles  in  this  matter,  lead  directly  to  Deism  ;  and  that 
on  these  principles,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  Tindal's  objections  against 
revealed  religion,  especially  in  his  14th  chaptei.  Besides  unjustifiable  partiality 
is  not  imputable  to  a  sovereign  distributing  his  favors,  though  ever  so  unequally, 
unless  it  be  done  unwisely,  and  so  as  to  infringe  the  common  good. 

§  56.  God  has  regard  to  conditions  in  his  decrees,  as  he  has  regard  to  a 
wise  order  and  connection  of  things.  Such  is  his  wisdom  in  his  decrees,  and  all 
his  acts  and  operations,  that  if  it  were  not  for  wise  connection  that  is  regarded, 
many  things  would  not  be  decreed.  One  part  of  the  wise  system  of  events 
would  not  have  been  decreed,  unless  the  other  parts  had  been  decreed,  &c. 

§  57.  God  in  the  decree  of  election  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  decreeing 
the  creature's  eternal  happiness,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  good  works, 
in  a  sense  wherein  he  does  not  in  reprobation  decree  the  creature's  eternal 
misery,  antecedently  to  any  foresight  of  sin ;  because  the  being  of  sin  is  sup- 
posed in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which  is,  that  God 
will  glorify  his  vindictive  justice  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  revenging  justice, 
simply  considered,  supposes  a  fault  to  be  revenged.  But  faith  and  good  works 
are  not  supposed  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  the  decree  of  election.  The  first 
things  in  order  in  this  decree  are,  that  God  will  communicate  his  happiness,  and 
glorify  his  grace  (for  these  two  seem  to  be  co-ordinate)  ;  but  in  neither  of  these 
are  faith  and  good  works  supposed.  For  when  God  decrees,  and  seeks  to  com- 
municate his  own  happiness  in  the  creature's  happiness,  the  notion  of  this,  sim- 
ply considered,  supposes  or  implies  nothing  of  faith  or  good  works  ;  nor  does 
the  notion  of  grace,  in  itself,  suppose  any  such  thing.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  very  nature  of  grace,  or  God's  communicativeness  of  his  own 
happiness,  that  there  must  be  laith  and  good  works.  This  is  only  a  certain 
way  of  the  appointment  of  God's  wisdom,  wherein  he  will  bring  men  to  partake 
of  his  grace.  But  yet  God  is  far  from  having  decreed  damnation  from  a  fore- 
sight of  evil  works,  in  me  sense  of  the  Arminians,  as  if  God  in  this  decree  did 
properly  depend  on  the  creature's  sinful  act,  as  an  event,  the  coming  to  pass  of 
which  primarily  depends  on  the  creatui-e's  determination  ;  so  ;hat  the  creature's 
determination  in  this  decree  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  antecedent  to 
God's  determination,  and  on  which  his  determination  is  consequent  and  de- 
pendent. 

§  58.  What  divines  intend  by  prior  and  posterior  in  the  affair  of  God's  de- 
crees, is  not  that  one  is  before  another  in  the  order  of  time,  for  all  are  from 
eternity  ;  but  that  we  must  conceive  the  view  or  consideration  of  one  decree  to 
be  before  another,  inasmuch  as  God  decrees  one  thing  out  of  respect  to  another 
decree  that  he  has  made  ;  so  that  one  decree  must  be  conceived  of  as  in  some 
sort  to  be  the  ground  of  another,  or  that  God  decrees  one  because  of  another ; 
or  that  he  would  not  have  decreed  one,  had  he  not  decreed  that  other.  Now 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  divine  decrees  may  be  said  to  be  in  this  sense  prioi 
one  to  another.  1.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  end  of  another,  this  must  in 
some  respect  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that  other.  The  good  to  be  obtained 
h  in  some  respect  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  decrees  and  disposes, 
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to  the  n  cans  of  obtaining  it.  2.  When  one  thing  decreed  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  disposer  goes,  in  seeking  such  an  end  by  another  thing  decreed,,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  capableness  or  fitness  that  there  is  in  tliat  other 
thing  decreed  to  obtain  such  an  end.  Thus  the  sinfidness  of  the  reprobate 
is  the  ground  on  which  God  goes  in  determining  to  glorify  his  justice  in  the 
punishment  of  his  sinfulness ;  because  his  sinfulness  is  the  foundation  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  end  by  such  means.  His  having  sin  is  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  justice  being  glorified  in  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  being  of  sin  in  the  sub- 
ject, must  in  some  respect  be  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer,  to  the  determi- 
nation to  glorify  his  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  the  disposer  must 
first  consider  the  capableness  and  aptness  of  such  means  for  such  an  end,  before 
he  determines  them  to  such  an  end. 

Thus  God  must  be  conceived  of,  as  first  considering  Adonibezek's  cruelty  in 
cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  threescore  and  ten  kings,  as  that  which 
was  to  be  before  he  decreed  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  that  cruelty  by 
the  cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  For  God,  in  this  last  decree,  has 
respect  to  the  fitness  and  aptness  of  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  being  cut  off  to 
glorify  his  justice.  But  this  aptness  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  sin  that  was 
punished.  Therefore  the  disposer,  in  fixing  on  those  means  for  this  end,  must 
be  conceived  of  as  having  that  sin  in  view.  Not  only  must  God  be  conceived 
of  as  having  some  end  in  consideration,  before  he  determines  the  means  in  or- 
der to  that  end,  but  he  must  also  be  conceived  of  as  having  a  consideration  of 
the  capableness  or  aptness  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  end  before  he  fixes  on  the 
means.  Both  these,  in  different  respects,  may  be  said  to  be  prior  to  the  means 
decreed  to  such  an  end  in  the  mind  of  the  disposer.  Both,  in  different  respects, 
are  the  ground  or  reason  of  appointment  of  the  means.  The  end  is  the  ground 
or  reason  of  the  appointment  of  the  means  ;  and  also  the  capacity  and  fitness  of 
the  means  to  the  end,  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  appointment  to  such  an 
end.  So  both  the  sin  of  the  reprobate,  and  also  the  glory  of  divine  justice, 
jaay  properly  be  said  to  be  before  the  decree  of  damning  the  reprobate.  The 
decree  of  damnation  may  properly  be  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  because 
of  both  these ;  and  that  God  would  not  have  decreed  the  damnation  of  the 
sinner,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  he  had  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
Both  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  the  decree  of  damnation. 
The  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  reprobate  must  be  in  some  respect  prior  in  the 
decree,  to  God's  decree  to  glorify  his  justice  in  punishing  their  sinfulness.  Be- 
cause sinfulness  is  necessarily  supposed  as  already  existing  in  the  decree  of 
punishing  sinfulness,  and  the  decree  of  damnation  being  posterior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sin  of  men  in  this  latter  respect,  clears  God  of  any  injustice  in 
such  a  decree.  That  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ultimate  end  in  a  decree, 
1.  e.,  that  which  is  a  mere  end,  and  not  a  means  to  any  thing  further  or  higher, 
viz.,  the  shining  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness, 
must  indeed  be  considered  as  prior,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser, to  every  thing  excepting  the  mere  possibility  of  it.  But  this  must  in  some 
respects  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  that,  because  possibility  is  necessarily  sup- 
posed in  his  decree.  But  if  we  descend  lower  than  the  highest  end  ;  if  we 
come  down  to  other  events  decreed,  that  be  not  mere  ends,  but  means  to 
obtain  that  end,  then  we  must  necessarily  bring  in  more  things,  as  in  some  re- 
spect prior,  in  the  same  manner  as  mere  possil)ility  is  in  this  highest  decree. 
Because  more  things  must  necessarily  be  supposed  or  considered  as  existing  in 
(he  decree,  in  order  that  those  things  which  are  decreed  may  reach  the  end  for 
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wliich  the_y  are  decreed.  More  things  must  be  supposed  in  oider  to  a  possibility 
of  these  things  taking  place  as  subordinate  to  their  end  ;  and  tlu-relbre  the)' 
stand  in  the  same  place,  in  these  lower  decrees,  as  absolute  possibility  does  in 
the  decree  of  the  liighest  end.  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Indeed,  God's 
glorifying  his  justice,  or  rather  his  glorifying  his  holiness  and  greatness,  has 
the  place  of  a  mere  and  ultimate  end.  But  his  glorifying  his  justice  in  punisli- 
ing  sin  (or  in  exercising  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  same),  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  end,  but  a  certain  way  or  means  of  obtaining  an  end.  Vin- 
dictive justice  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  certain,  distinct  attribute  to  be 
glorified,  but  as  a  certain  way  and  means  for  the  glorifying  an  attribute.  Every 
distinct  way  of  God's  glorifying  or  exercising  an  attribute,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  distinct  attribute  as  this.  It  is  but  giving  a  distinct  name  to  it,  and  so 
we  might  multiply  attributes  without  end.  The  conoidering  of  the  glorifying  of 
vindictive  justice  as  a  mere  end,  has  ltd  to  great  misrepresentations,  and  undue 
and  unhappy  expressions  about  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Hence  the  glorify- 
ing of  God's  vindictive  justice  on  such  particular  persons,  has  been  considered 
as  altogether  prior  in  the  decree  to  their  sinfulness,  yea,  to  their  very  beings. 
Whereas  it  being  only  a  means  to  an  end^  those  things  that  are  necessarily 
presupposed,  in  order  to  the  fitness  and  possibility  of  this  means  of  obtaining 
the  end,  must  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  it. 

Hence  God's  decree  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  prior  to  the  fall,  rea.  and  to  the  very  being  of  the  persons,  as  the 
decree  of  the  eternal  glor)  of  the  elect  is.  For  God's  glorifying  his  love,  and 
communi-cating  his  goodness,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  mere  or  ultimate  end,  and 
therefore  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal  disposer  to  the  very  being  of  the 
subject,  and  to  every  thing  but  mere  possibility.  The  goodness  of  God  gives 
the  being  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  does  not  presuppose  it. 
Indeed,  the  glorifjing  of  God's  mercy,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be 
miserable,  and  ihe  glorifying  his  grace,  as  it  presupposes  the  subject  to  be  sinful, 
unworthy  and  ill-deserving,  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  ultimate  ends,  but  only 
as  certain  ways  and  means  for  the  glorifying  the  exceeding  abundance  and 
overflowing  fulness  of  God's  goodness  and  love;  therefore  these  decrees  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  the  decree  of  the  being  and  permission  of  the 
fall  of  the  subject.  And  the  decree  of  election,  as  it  implies  a  decree  of  glori- 
fying God's  mercy  and  grace,  considers  men  as  being  cursed  and  fallen ;  because 
the  \ery  notion  of  such  a  decree  supposes  sin  and  misery.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  how  much  in  the  decree  of  predestination  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  how  much  as  posterior;  viz.,  that  God's  decree 
to  glorify  his  love  and  communicate  his  goodness,  and  to  glorif^y  his  greatness 
and  holiness,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  creation  and  the  fall  of  man.  And 
because  the  glory  of  God's  love,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness  neces- 
sarily imply  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  give  both  their  being  and 
happiness ;  hence  the  design  to  communicate  and  glorif}'  his  goodness  and  love 
eternally  to  a  certain  number,  is  to  be  considered  as  prior,  in  both  those  men- 
tioned respects,  to  their  being  and  fall.  For  such  a  design,  in  the  notion  of  it, 
presupposes  neither.  But  nothing  in  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  antecedent  in  one  of  those  respects  to  man's  being  and  fall ;  but  only 
that  general  decree  that  God  will  glorify  his  justice,  or  rather  his  holiness  and 
greatness,  which  supposes  neither  their  being  nor  sin'mlness.  But  whatsoever 
there  is  in  this  decree  of  evil  to  particular  subjects,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
conseouent  on  the  decree  of  their  creation,  and  permission  of  their  fall.     And 
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indeed,  although  all  that  is  in  the  decree  of  election,  all  that  re£,pects  good  to 
the  subjects,  be  not  posterior  to  the  being  and  fall  of  men,  yet  both  the  decree 
of  election  and  rejection  or  reprobation,  as  so  styled,  must  be  considered  as  con- 
sequent on  the  decrees  concerning  the  creation  and  fall.  For  both  these  decrees 
have  respect  to  that  distinction  or  discrimination  that  is  afterwards  actually  made 
amongst  men  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees.  Hence  effectual  calling,  being  the 
proper  execution  of  election,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  election ;  and  the 
rejection  of  men  in  time  is  calkd  reprobation.  Therefore  the  decrees  of  election 
and  reprobation  must  be  looked  upon  as  beginning  there,  where  the  actual 
distinction  begins,  because  distinction  is  imphed  in  the  notion  of  those  decrees. 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  is  prior  to  this  actu3l  distinction,  the  foresight  of  it, 
and  ilecree  concerning  it,  or  that  state  that  was  common,  or  wherein  they  were 
undistinguished,  the  ibresight  of  that,  or  decree  concerning  it,  must  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  respect,  as  prior  to  the  decree  concerning  t\u  distinction. 
Because  all  that  is  before  is  supposed  or  looked  upon  as  already  put  in  the 
ilecree.  For  that  is  the  decree,  viz.,  to  make  such  a  distinction  between  those 
that  were  before  in  such  a  common  state.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  -Scrip- 
ture representations  of  those  decrees,  John  xv.  19  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  w  orld, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  See 
also  Ezek.  xvi.  1 — 8. 

The  decrees  of  God  must  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  as  antece- 
ilent  to,  and  consequent  on  one  another,  in  the  same  manner,  as  God's  acts  in 
the  execution  of  those  decrees.  If  this  will  not  hold,  with  regard  to  those 
things  that  are  the  effects  of  those  acts,  yet  certainly  it  will  hold  with  respect  to 
the  acts  themselves.  They  depend  on  one  another,  and  are  grounded  on  one 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decrees  that  these  are  the  execution  of,  and 
m  no  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  other  than  his 
eternal  doing  what  is  done,  acted  or  executed  by  him  in  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  God's  acts  themselves,  in  executing,  can  be  conceived  of  no  otherwise, 
than  as  decrees  for  a  present  effect.  They  are  acts  of  God's  will.  God  brings 
things  to  pass  only  by  acts  of  his  wnll.  He  spealcs,  and  it  is  done.  His  will 
says,  let  it  be,  and  it  is.  And  this  act  of  his  will  that  now^  is,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  really  different  from  that  act  of  will  that  was  in  him  before,  and  from 
eternity,  in  decreeing  that  this  thing  should  be  at  this  time.  It  differs  only 
relatively.  Here  is  no  new  act  of  the  will  in  God,  but  only  the  same  acts  of 
God's  will,  which  before,  because  the  time  was  not  come,  respected  future  time ; 
and  so  were  called  decrees.  But  now  the  time  being  come,  they  respect  present 
time,  and  so  are  not  called  by  us  decrees,  but  acts  executing  decrees.  Yet  they 
are  evidently  the  same  acts  in  God.  Therefore  those  acts,  in  executing,  must 
certainly  be  conceived  of  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  dependence,  as 
the  decrees  themselves.  It  may  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  this ; — The 
decree  of  God  or  the  will  of  God  decreeing  events,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line  of  infinite  length,  that  runs  through  all  past  eternity,  and  terminates 
in  the  event.  The  last  point  in  the  line,  is  the  act  of  God's  will  in  bringing  the 
event  to  pass,  and  does  not  at  all  differ  from  all  the  other  points  throughout  the 
infinite  length  of  the  line,  in  any  other  respect  but  this,  that  this  last  point  is 
Xiext  to  the  event.  This  line  may  be  represented  as  in  motion,  but  yet  always 
kept  parallel  to  itself.  The  hither  end  of  the  line,  by  its  motion,  describes  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  pass ;  or  at  least  represents  God's  acts  in 
bringing  the  events  to  pass,  in  their  order  and  mutual  dependence,  antecedence 
and  consequence.  By  the  motion  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  line,  before  the 
event  or  end  of  the  line,  in  the  whole  infinite  length  of  it,  are  represented  the 
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decrees  in  their  order ;  which,  because  the  line  m  all  its  motions  is  kept  paralle* 
to  itself,  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  last  point 
For  the  motion  of  ever}'  point  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  all  respects,  just  like  the 
motion  of  that  last  point  wherein  the  line  terminates  in  the  event ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  motion  of  every  point,  are  in  every  respect  precisely  in  the 
same  order.  And  the  maxim,  that  what  is  fust  in  intention,  is  last  in  execution, 
does  not  in  the  least  concern  tliis  matter.  For,  by  last  in  execution,  is  meant 
only  last  in  order  of  time,  without  any  respect  to  the  priority  or  posteriority  that 
we'are  speaking  of;  and  it  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that  in  God's  acts,  in 
executing  his  decrees,  one  act  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  another  act,  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  decree  that  related  to  it  was  the  ground  or  reason 
of  the  other  decree.  The  absolute  independence  of  God,  no  more  argues 
ao^ainst  some  of  God's  decrees  being  grounded  on  decrees  of  some  other  things 
that  should  first  come  to  pass,  than  it  decs  against  some  of  God's  act.s  in  time, 
being  grounded  on  some  other  antecedent  acts  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
God's  acts  in  executing,  as  has  been  said  already  of  his  decreeing  In  one  res- 
pect, the  end  that  is  afterwards  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  gr(  und  of  God's 
acting ;  in  another  respect,  something  that  is  already  accomplished,  is  thf 
orround  of  his  acting,  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  fitness  or  capableness  of  the  ad 
to  obtain  the  end.  There  is  nothing  but  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things,  viz. 
God's  glory,  and  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  that  is  prior  to  all  fiist  acts 
in  creating  the  world,  in  one  respect  and  mere  possibility  in  another.  But.  with 
respect  to  after  acts,  other  ends  are  prior  in  one  respect,  and  other  preceding 
acts  are  prior  in  another,  just  as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  with  respect  to  God's 
decrees.  Now,  this  being  established,  it  may  help  more  clearly  to  illustrate, 
and  fully  to  evince,  what  we  have  insisted  on  concerning  the  order  of  the 
decrees,  and  that  God's  decrees  of  some  things  that  are  accomplished  first  in 
order  of  time,  are  also  prior  in  the  order,  so  as  to  be  the  proper  ground  and 
reason  of  other  decrees.  For,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  God's  acts  in  executing  his 
decrees.  Will  any  deny,  that  God's  act  in  rewarding  righteousness,  is  grounded 
on  a  foregoing  act  of  his  in  giving  righteousness  1  And  that  he  rewards  right- 
eousness in  such  a  person,  because  he  hath  given  righteousness  to  such  a  person; 
and  that  because  this  latter  act  necessarily  supposes  the  former  act  foregoing  ? 
So,  in  like  manner,  God's  decree,  in  determining  to  reward  righteousness,  ia 
grounded  on  an  antecedent  d-ecree  to  give  righteousness,  because  the  former 
decree  necessarily  supposes  the  latter  decree,  and  implies  it  in  the  very  notion 
of  it.  So,  who  will  deny,  but  that  God's  act  in  punishing  sin,  is  grounded  on 
what  God  hath  antecedently  done  in  permittins;  sin,  or  suffering  it  to  be,  because 
the  former  necessarily  supposes  the  latter,  and  therefore  that  the  actual  permis- 
sion of  sin  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  punishment  of  it  ?  So  that 
whatever  foregoing  act  of  God  is  in  any  respect  a  ground  and  reason  of  another 
succeeding  act,  so  far  l"  both  the  act,  and  decree  of  the  act,  prior  to  both  that 
other  act  and  decree. 

Ii  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  if  so,  the  decree  of  bestowing  salvation  on 
an  elect  soul,  is  found(  d  on  the  decree  of  bestowing  faith  on  him  ;  for  God  ac- 
tually bestows  salvation  in  some  respect,  because  he  has  bestowed  faith  ;  and 
this  would  be  to  make  the  decree  of  election  succedaneous  to  the  decree  of  giv- 
ino-  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  reprobation  consequent  on  the  decree  of  permitting 
sin.  To  this  I  answer,  that  both  God's  act,  and  also  his  decree  of  bestowing 
salvation  on  such  a  fallen  creature,  is  in  some  respects,  grounded  on  God's  act 
and  decree  of  giving  faith,  but  in  no  wise  as  the  decree  or  act  of  eternal  pun- 
ishing is  grounded  on  sin,  because  punishment  necessai  ily  presupposes  sin,  so 
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that  it  could  not  be  without  it.  But  the  decreeing  and  giving  the  happiness  of 
the  elect,  is  not  so  founded  on  faith.  The  case  is  very  different.  For  with  res- 
pect to  eternal  punishment,  it  may  be  said  that  God  would  not,  yea,  could  not, 
have  decreed  or  executed  it,  had  he  not  decreed  and  permitted  sin ;  but  it  can- 
not be  said,  either  that  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  have  decreed  or  bestowed 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  elect,  unless  he  had  decreed  and  given  faith.  In- 
deed, the  salvation  of  an  elect  soul  is,  in  this  respect,  grounded  on  the  decree 
of  giving  laith  as  God's  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  on  the  elect  in  this  par- 
ticular way,  as  a  fallen  creature,  and  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  made  his 
own,  by  being  heartily  received  and  closed  with,  is  giounded  on  the  decree  of 
bestowing  faith  in  Christ,  because  it  presupposes  it,  as  the  act  that  answers  to 
this  decree  does.  But  the  decree  of  bestowing  happiness  in  general,  which  we 
conceive  of  as  antecedent  to  this  act,  presupposes  no  such  thing ;  nor  does  just 
so  much  without  any  more  in  execution  presuppose  faith,  or  indeed  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  or  any  act  or  suffering  of  a  mediator,  or  even  the  fall  of  man. 
And  the  decree  of  God's  communicating  his  goodness  to  such  a  subject,  does  not 
so  much  as  presuppose  the  being  of  the  subject,  because  it  gives  being.  But 
there  is  no  decree  of  evil  to  such  a  subject  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  punishment.  For  the  first  decree  of  evil  or  suffering, 
implies  that  in  it.  For  there  is  no  evil  decreed  for  any  other  end,  but  the  glory 
of  God's  justice.  Therefore  the  decree  of  the  permission  of  sin  is  prior  to  all 
other  things  in  the  decree  of  reprobation.  Due  distinctions  seem  not  to  have 
been  observed,  in  asserting  that  all  the  decrees  of  God  are  unconditional ;  which 
has  occasioned  dithculties  in  controversies  about  the  decrees.  There  are  no 
conditional  decrees  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  decrees  should  depend  on  things  as 
conditions  of  them,  which  in  this  decree,  that  depends  on  them  as  conditions,  must 
be  considered,  like  themselves,  as  yet  undecreed.  But  yet  decrees  may,  in  some 
sort,  be  conditions  of  decrees  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  God  would  not  have 
decreed  some  things,  had  he  not  decreed  others. 

§  59  The  objection  to  the  divine  decrees  will  be,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine,  God  may  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Ans.  I  do  not  argue  that  God  may  commit  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
but  that  he  may  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  and  permit  that  it  may  come 
to  pass,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  It  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil,  for  any  being 
to  commit  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  no  evil,  but  good, 
even  in  a  creature,  to  will  that  evil  should  come  to  pass,  if  he  had  wisdom 
sufficient  to  see  certainly  that  good  would  come  of  it,  or  that  more  good  would 
come  to  pass  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  lawful  for  a  creature  to  permit  evil  to  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  or  good  and  virtuous  in  him  so  to  do,  is,  that  he  has  not  perfect 
wisdom  and  sufficiency,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  that  such  an  affair  should  be  trusted 
with  him.  In  so  doing  he  goes  beyond  his  line ;  he  goes  out  of  his  province  ; 
he  meddles  with  things  too  high  for  him.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  do  things  fit 
for  him  in  his  sphere,  and  commensurate  to  his  power.  God  never  intru.sted 
this  providence  in  the  hands  of  creatures  of  finite  understandings,  nor  is  it  pro- 
per that  he  should. 

If  a  prince  were  of  perfect  and  all-comprehensive  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  he 
should  see  that  an  act  of  treason  would  be  for  the  great  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom,  it  might  be  wise  and  virtuous  in  him  to  will  that  such  an  act  of 
treason  should  come  to  pass ;  yea,  it  would  be  foolish  and  wrong  if  he  d'd  not ;  and 
it  would  be  pruilent  and  wise  in  him  not  to  restrain  ihe  traitor,  but  to  let  him  alone 
to  go  on  in  the  way  he  chose.     And  yet  he  might  hate  the  reason  at  the  same 
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time,  and  he  might  properly  also  give  forth  laws  at  the  same  time,  forbidding  it 
upon  pain  of  death,  and  might  hold  these  laws  in  force  agairist  this  traitor. 

The  Arminians  themselves  allow  that  God  permits  sin,  and  that  if  he  per» 
mits  it,  it  will  come  to  pass.  So  that  the  only  dlfficvilly  about  the  act  of  the  will 
that  is  in  it,  is  that  God  should  will  evil  to  be,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  But  it 
is  demonstrably  true,  that  if  God  sees  that  good  will  come  of  it,  and  more  good 
than  otherwise,  so  that  when  the  whole  series  of  events  is  viewed  by  God,  and  all 
thinos  balanced,  the  sum  total  of  good  with  the  evil,  is  more  than  without  it,  all 
beino-  subtracted  that  needs  be  subtracted,  and  added  that  is  to  be  added  ;  if  the 
sum  total  of  good  thus  considered,  be  greatest,  greater  than  the  sum  in  any  other 
case,  then  it  will  follow  that  God,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  holy  being,  must  will  it. 

For  if  this  sum  total  that  has  evil  in  it,  when  what  the  evil  subtracts  is  sub- 
tracted, has  yet  the  greatest  good  in  it,  then  it  is  the  best  sum  total,  better  than 
the  other  sum  total  that  has  no  evil  in  it.  But  if,  all  things  considered,  it  be 
really  the  best,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  in- 
finitelv  wise  and  good  being,  whose  holiness  and  goodness  consists  in  ahva}^ 
choosino-  what  is  best  ?  Which  does  it  argue  iii.st,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  good 
disposition  oi-  an  evil  one,  when  two  things  are  set  before  a  being,  the  one  bet- 
er  and  the  other  worse,  to  choose  the  worse  and  refuse  the  better  ? 

§  60.  There  is  no  inconsistency  or  contrariety  between  the  decretive  and 
rreceptive  will  of  God.  It  is  very  consistent  to  suppose  that  God  may  hate  the 
tliino^  itself,  and  yet  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  Yea,  I  do  not  tear  to  as- 
sert that  the  thin;?  itself  may  be  contrary  to  God  s  will,  and  yet  that  it  may  be 
ao-reeable  to  his  will  that  it  should  come  to  pass,  because  his  will,  in  the  one  case, 
has  not  the  same  object  with  his  will  in  the  other  case.  To  suppose  God  to 
have  contrary  wills  toward*^  the  same  object,  is  a  contradiction ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  contrary  wills  about  different  objects.  The  thing  itself, 
and  that  the  thing  should  come  to  pass,  are  different,  as  is  evident ;  because  it 
is  possible  that  the  one  may  be  good  and  the  other  may  be  evil.  The  thing  it- 
self may  be  evil,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  it  should  come  to  pass. 
It  may  be  a  cjood  thing  that  an  evil  thing  should  come  to  pass ;  and  oftentimes 
it  most  certainly  and  undeniably  is  so,  and  proves  so. 

§61.  Objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  election  may  say,  God  cannot  always 
preserve  men  from  sinning,  unless  he  destroys  their  liberty.  But  will  they  deny 
that  an  omnipotent,  an  infinitely  wise  God,  could  possibly  invent  and  set  before 
men  such  strong:  motives  to  obedience,  and  keep  them  before  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  influence  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  an- 
gels have  done,  without  destroying  their  libert}'  ?  God  will  order  it  so  that  the 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven  never  will  sin,  and  does  it  therefore  follo'^  that 
their  liberty  is  destroyed,  and  that  they  are  not  free,  but  forced  in  theii  actions  ? 
Does  it  follow  that  they  are  turned  into  machines  and  blocks,  as  the  Arminians 
Ray  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  turn  men  ? 

§  62.  To  conclude  this  discourse  ;  I  wish  the  reader  to  consider  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  rejecting  plain  revelations,  because  they  are  puzzling  to  our  rea- 
son. There  is  no  greater  difhculty  attending  this  doctrine  than  the  ccintrary, 
nor  so  great.  So  that  though  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  be  mysterious,  and  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  is  in  itself  more  mysterious, 
and  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  with  contradictions  to  reason  more 
evident,  to  one  who  thoroughly  considers  things  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  Scripture 
had  made  n(i  revelation  of  it,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  believe  it.  But 
fdnce  the  Scripture  is  so  abundant  in  declaring  it.  the  unrei  sonableness  of  reject- 
mg  ii  appears  the  more  glaring. 
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§  1  It  is  manifest  that  the  Scripture  supposes,  that  if  ever  men  are  lurned 
from  sin,  God  must  undertake  it,  and  he  must  be  the  doer  of  it ;  that  it  is  his 
doing  that  must  determine  the  matter  ;  that  all  that  others  can  do,  will  avail 
nothing,  without  his  agency.  This  is  manifest  by  such  texts  as  these  :  Jer. 
xxxi.  18,  19,  "  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  ;  thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  ;  and  after  that  I  was  instruct- 
ed, I  smote  upon  my  thigh,"  &c.  Lam.  v.  21,  "Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.'' 

§  2.  According  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  in  the  hearts  or  minds  of  men  beyond  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  nothing  but  what  the  devil  can  do  ;  and  nothing  showing  any  greater 
power  in  any  respect,  than  the  devil  shows  and  exercises  in  his  temptations. 
For  he  supposes  that  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  is  to  bring  moral  motives 
and  inducements  to  mind,  and  set  them  before  the  understanding,  &c.  It  is 
possible  that  God  may  infuse  grace,  in  some  instances,  into  the  minds  of  such 
pereons  as  are  striving  to  obtain  it  in  the  other  way,  though  they  may  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  may  not  know  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  gradual  acquisition.  But 
if  a  man  has  indeed  sought  it  only  in  that  way,  and  with  as  much  dependence 
on  himself,  and  with  as  much  neglect  of  God  in  his  endeavors  and  prayers,  as 
such  a  doctrine  naturally  leads  to,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  should  obtain 
saving  grace  by  the  efficacious,  mighty  power  of  God.  It  is  most  likely  that 
God  should  bestow  this  gift  in  a  way  of  earnest  attention  to  divine  truth,  and 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  reflection  on  one's  own  sinfulness,  and  in  a 
way  of  being  more  and  more  convinced  of  sinfulness,  and  total  corruption  and 
need  of  the  divine  power  to  restore  the  heart,  to  infuse  goodness,  and  of  becom- 
ing more  and  more  sensible  of  one's  own  impotence,  and  helplessness  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  goodness  by  his  own  strength.  And  if  a  man  has  obtained  no 
other  virtue,  than  what  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in  that  oradual  and  insensi- 
ble way  that  might  be  expected  from  use  and  custom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
strength,  he  has  reason  to  think,  however  bright  his  attainments  may  seem  to 
be,  that  he  has  no  saving  virtue. 

§  3.  Great  part  of  the  trospel  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  pure  efficacious 
grace.  They  deny  that  wherein  actual  salvation  and  the  application  of  re- 
demption mainly  consists;  and  how  unlikely  are  such  to  be  successful  in  their 
endeavors  after  actual  salvation  ? 

§  4.  TurnbuU's  explanation  of  Philip,  ii.  12,  13,  "  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  is  this  {Christian  Philosophy ^  p.  96,  97)  : 
"  Give  all  diligence  to  work  out  your  salvation  ;  for  it  is  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  who,  by  giving  you,  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  power  of  willing  and 
doing,  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  reason  to  guide  and  direct  you, 
hath  visibly  made  it  your  end  so  to  do.  Your  frame  shows,  that  to  prepare 
yourselves  foi  great  moral  happiness,  arising  from  a  w^ell  cultivated  and  im 
proved  mind   -ijitably  placed,  is  your  end  appoint©:  to  you  by  your  Creator 
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Consider^  therefore,  that  by  neglecting  this  your  duty,  this  your  interest,  yoo 
contemn  and  oppose  the  good  will  of  God  towards  you,  and  his  design  in  crC' 
ating  you.^' 

§  5.  If  we  look  through  all  the  examples  we  havt  .if  conversion  m  Scrip- 
ture, the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Corinthians  ("  such  were 
some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,"  &c.),  and  all  others  that  the  apostles  write 
to,  how  far  were  they  from  this  gradual  way  of  conversion,  by  contracted  habits 
and  by  such  culture  as  Turnbull  speaks  of?  Turnbull,  in  his  Christian  Phi- 
losophy, p.  470,  seems  to  think,  that  the  sudden  conversions  that  were  in  the 
apostles'  days,  were  instances  of  their  miraculous  power,  as  in  these  words : 
"  They  appealed  to  the  works  they  wrought,  to  the  samples  they  gave  of  their 
power  to  foretell  future  events ;  their  power  to  cure  instantaneously  all  diseases 
of  the  body  ;  their  power  to  cure,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner,  all  diseases 
of  the  mind,  or  to  convert  bad  into  good  dispositions ;  their  power  to  bestow 
gifts  and  blessings  of  all  sorts,  bodily  and  spiritual."  See  again,  to  the  like 
purpose,  p.  472. 

Now  I  would  inquire,  whether  those  who  thus  had  the  diseases  of  thei; 
minds  cured,  and  their  bad  converted  into  good  dispositions,  had  any  virtue ; 
or  whether  those  good  dispositions  of  theirs  were  virtues,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy ;  and  whether,  when  they  were  thus  converted,  they  became  good  men, 
and  the  heirs  of  salvation  ?  As  Turnbull  himself  allows,  all  that  are  not  good 
men,  were  called  the  children  of  the  devil  in  Scripture ;  and  he  asserts  that  no- 
thino-  is  virtue,  but  what  is  obtained  by  our  own  culture ;  that  no  habit  is  virtu- 
ous, but  a  contracted  one,  one  that  is  owing  to  ourselves,  our  own  diligence, 
&c.,  and  also  holds,  that  none  are  good  men  but  the  virtuous  ;  none  others  are 
the  heirs  of  future  happiness. 

§  6.  What  God  wrought  for  the  Apostle  Paul  and  other  primitive  Chris- 
tians, was  intended  for  a  pattern  to  all  future  ages,  for  their  instruction  and  ex- 
citement ;  Eph.  ii.  7,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  first  fruits 
of  the  church  specially  recorded  in  history,  and  in  that  book  which  is  the  steady 
rule  of  the  church  in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  should  be  a  pattern  to 
after  a^'^es  in  those  things,  those  privileges,  which  equally  concern  all.  Or  if  it 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  men  take  up  a  strong  resolution,  they  are  accepted  and 
looked  upon  by  God  as  penitents  and  converts  ;  it  may  be  inquired,  is  there  a 
good  man  Avithout  good  habits,  or  principles  of  virtue  and  goodness  in  liia 
heart  1 

§  7.  Turnbull  speaks  of  good  men  as  born  again  ;  i.  e.  chang'ed  by  culture  , 
Christian  Philosophy,  p.  282.  Is  there  a  good  man  without  such  principles  as 
love  to  God  and  men,  or  charity,  humility,  &c.?  How  comes  that  resolution  to 
be  so  good,  if  no  principle  of  virtue  be  exercised  in  it  1 

If  it  be  said,  Paul  was  a  good  man  before  he  was  converted,  it  may  be  an 
swered,  he  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  therefore  was  in  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  then  a  wicked  man. 

§  8.  Concerning  the  supposition  advanced  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  by  Turn- 
bull  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  that  all  that  God  does,  even  miracles  them- 
selves, are  wrought  according  to  general  laws,  such  as  are  called  the  laws  of 
nature,  though  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  supposition  of  Turnbull,  *hat  all  maj' 
be  done  by  angels  acting  by  general  laws,  I  observe,  this  seems  to  be  unreason- 
able. If  ang^els  effect  these  works,  acting  only  by  general  laws,  then  they 
must  do  them  without  any  immediate,  special  interposition  at  all,  even  without 
the  smallest  intimation  of  the  divine  mind,  what  to  do,  or  upon  what  occasion 
•  iod  would  have  any  thing  to  be  done.     And  what  will  this  doctrine  bring  in« 
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Bpiration  to,  which  is  one  kind  of  miracle  ?  According  to  this,  all  significa- 
tions of  the  divine  mind,  even  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  must  be  according 
10  general  laws,  without   any  special  interposition  at  all  of  the  divine  agency. 

§  9.  Acts  xii.  23,  God  was  so  angry  witii  Herod  for  not  giving  him  the 
glory  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  immediately,  and 
he  died  a  miserable  death ;  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghosi 
But  if  it  be  very  sinful  for  a  man  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  eloquence,  how  much  more  a  man's  taking  to  himself  the  glory  of 
divine  grace,  God's  own  image,  and  that  which  is  infinitely  God's  most  excel- 
lent, precious  and  glorious  gift,  and  man's  highest  honor,  excellency  and  happi- 
ness, whereby  he  is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  becomes  a  godlike  crea- 
ture 1  If  God  was  so  jealous  for  the  glory  ol'  so  small  a  gift,  how  much  more 
for  so  high  an  eiKknvment,  this  being  that  alone,  of  all  other  things,  by  which 
man  becomes  like  God  ?  If  man  takes  the  glory  of  it  to  himself  he  theieby 
will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself  that  is  due  to  God, 
and  of  setting  up  himself  as  standing  in  competition  with  God,  as  vying  \vi(h 
the  Most  High,  and  making  himself  a  god  and  not  a  man.  If  not  giving  God 
the  glory  of  that  which  is  least  honorable,  provokes  God's  jealousy  ;  much 
more  must  not  giving  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  honor- 
able. It  is  allowed,  the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
should  be  sensible  that  the  glory  of  their  gifts  belonged  to  God,  and  that  they 
made  not  themselves  to  diffier.  But  how  small  a  matter  is  this,  if  they  make 
themselves  to  differ  in  that,  which  the  apostle  says  is  so  much  more  excellent 
than  all  gifts  ? 

§  10.  How  much  more  careful  has  God  shown  himself,  that  men  should  not 
be  proud  of  their  virtue,  than  of  any  other  gift  ?  See  Deut.  ix.  4,  Luke  xviii. 
9,  and  innumerable  other  places.  And  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  God  the  glory,  not  only  of  our  redemption,  but  of  our  wisdom,  righteousness 
and  sanctification  ;  and  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  themselves  in  these  things, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  30,  31.  Again,  the  apostle  plainly  directs,  that  all  that  glory  in 
their  virtue,  should  glory  in  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x.  17.  It  is  glorying  in  virtue 
and  virtuous  deeds  he  is  there  speaking  of;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression  of  glorying  in  the  Lord,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply  ascribing  the 
glory  of  our  virtue  to  God. 

§  11.  The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining  causes  of  their  own  viitue, 
teaclies  them,  not  to  do  so  much,  as  even  the  proud  Pharisee  did,  who  thanked 
God  for  making  him  to  differ  from  other  men  in  virtue,  Luke  xviii. 

See  Gen.  xh.  15,  16.  Jobxi.  12.  Dan.  ii.  25,  &c.  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.  2  Cor 
iv.  7.     2  Cor.  x.  16. 

Proverbs  xx.  12,  "  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made 
even  both  of  them  ;"  compared  with  many  pai  allel  places  that  speak  about  God's 
giving  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand,  &c. 

§  12.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  new  philosophers, 
concerning  habits  of  virtue  being  only  by  custom,  discipline,  and  gradual  culture, 
joined  with  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  obtaining  of  these  habits  in  tliose  that 
have  time  for  it,  is  in  every  man's  power,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  will,  tends  exceedingly  to  cherish  presumption  in  sinners,  while  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  tends  to  their  utter  despair,  in  sensible  approaches  of  death 
by  sickness  or  old  age. 

^  13.  Observe  that  the  question  with  some  is,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God 
ioes  any  thing  at  all  in  these  days,  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  completed. 
With  those  that  alio     that  he  does  any  thing,  the  question  cannot  be,  whethe. 
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his  influence  be  immediate  ;  for,  if  he  does  any  thing  at  all,  his  influence  must 
be  immediate.  Nor  can  the  question  be,  whether  his  influence,  with  regard  to 
what  he  intends  to  do,  be  efficacious. 

The  questions  relating  to  efficacious  grace,  controverted  between  us  and  the 
Armiiiians,  are  two :  1.  Whether  the  grace  of  God,  in  giving  us  saving  virtue. 
be  determining  and  decisive.  2.  Whether  saving  virtue  be  decisively  given  by 
a  supernatural  and  sovereign  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  or,  whetlier  it  be 
only  by  such  a  divine  influence  or  assistance,  as  is  imparted  in  the  course  of 
common  providence,  either  according  to  established  lawsof  nature,  or  established 
laws  of  God's  universal  providence  towards  mankind  ;  i.  e.,  either,  1.  Assistance 
which  is  given  in  all  natural  actions,  wherein  men  do  merely  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  principles  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  and  come  to  such  attain- 
ments as  are  connected  with  such  exercises  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  For 
there  is  an  assistance  in  all  such  natural  actions ;  because  it  is  by  a  divine  in- 
fluence that  the  laws  of  nature  are  upheld ;  and  a  constant  concurrence  of  divine 
power  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  living,  moving,  or  having  a  being.  This  we 
may  call  a  natural  assistance.  Or,  2.  That  assistance,  Avhich,  though  it  be 
something  besides  the  upholding  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  take  place  in  all 
alfairs  of  life),  is  yet,  by  a  divine,  universal  constitution  in  this  particular  affair 
of  relio-ion,  so  connected  with  those  voluntary  exercises  which  result  from  this 
mere  natural  assistance,  that  by  this  constitution  it  indiscriminately  extends  to 
all  mankind,  and  is  certainly  connected  with  such  exercises  and  improvements,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  by  a  certain,  established,  known  rule,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  kind  of  assistance,  though  many  Arminians  call  it  a  super- 
natural assistance,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  that  natural  assistance  that  is 
established  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  law  so  established,  is  only  a  particular 
law  of  nature  ;  as  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  general,  otbers  more 
particular  :  but  this  establishment,  which  they  suppose  to  be  by  divine  promise, 
differs  nothing  at  all  from  many  other  particular  laws  of  nature,  except  only 
in  this  circumstance,  of  the  established  constitutions,  being  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God,  while  others  are  left  to  be  discovered  only  by  experience. 

The  Calvinists  suppose  otherwise ;  they  suppose  that  divine  influence  and 
operation,  by  which  saving  virtue  is  obtained,  is  entirely  different  from,  and 
above  common  assistance,  or  that  which  is  given  in  a  course  of  ordinary  provi- 
lence,  according  to  universally  established  laws  of  nature.  They  suppose  j 
principle  of  saving  virtue  is  immediately  imparted  and  implanted  by  thai 
operation,  which  is  sovereign  and  efficacious  in  this  respect,  that  its  eflfect  pro- 
ceeds not  from  any  established  laws  of  nature.  I  mention  this  as  an  entirely 
different  question  from  the  other,  viz.,  whether  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  we 
obtain  saving  virtue,  is  determining  or  decisive.  For  that  it  may  be,  if  it  be  given 
wholly  in  a  course  of  nature,  or  by  sucli  an  operation  as  is  limited  and  regulated 
perfectly  according  to  established,  invariable  laws.  For  none  will  dispute  that 
many  things  are  brought  to  pass  by  God  in  this  manner,  that  are  decisively  oi- 
dered  b)   him,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  determining  providence. 

The  controversy,  as  it  relates  to  efficacious  grace,  in  this  sense,  includes  in 
it  these  four  questions. 

1.  Whether  saving  virtue  differs  from  common  virtue,  or  such  virtue  as  those 
have  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  nature  and  kind,  or  only  in  degree 
and  circumstances  ? 

2.  Whether  a  holy  disposition  of  heart,  as  an  internal,  governing  principle 
of  life  and  practice,  be  immediately  implanted  or  infused  in  the  soul,  or  only  oe 

cted  by  repeated  acts,  and  obtained  bv  human  culture  and  improvemf^nt '' 
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3.  Whether  conversion,  or  the  change  of  a  person  from  being  a  vicious  or 
wicked  man,  to  a  truly  virtuous  character,  be  instantaneous  or  gradual  ? 

4.  VVlietlier  the  divine  assistance  or  influence,  by  which  men  obtain  true  and 
saving  virtue,  be  sovereign  and  arbitrary,  or,  whether  God,  in  giving  this  assist- 
ance and  its  effects,  limits  himself  to  certain  exact  and  stated  rules,  revealed 
in  his  word,  and  established  by  his  promises  ? 

§  14.  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
dsward,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,"  or  the  effectual  work- 
ing, as  the  word  signilies. — These  words,  according  to  the  effectual  working  of 
his  power,  we  shall  iind  applied  to  conversion,  to  growth  in  grace,  and  to  rising 
up  at  last.  You  have  them  applied  to  conversion,  Eph.  iii.  7  :  "  Whereof  I  was 
made  a  minister,  accorchng  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  to  me,  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  powery — So  likewise  to  growth  in  grace,  Eph.  iv.  10: 
*'  The  whole  body  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  by  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part." — And  to  the  resurrection  to  glory  at  the  last  day, 
Philip,  iii.  2 1 :  "  He  will  change  our  vile  bodies,  according  to  the  effectual  work' 
ing  of  his  mighty  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself." 

And  that  the  power  of  God  in  conversion,  or  in  giving  faith  and  the  spiritual 
blessings  that  attend  it,  is  here  meant,  may  be  argued  from  the  apostle's  change 
of  phrase,  that  whereas  in  the  foregoing  verse,  he  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
glor}''  of  Christ's  inheritance  in  the  saints,  he  does  not  go  on  to  say,  "  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  towards  them"  (i.  e.,  the  saints),  which 
surely  would  have  been  most  natural,  if  he  still  had  respect  only  to  the  power 
of  God  in  bestowing  the  inheritance  of  future  glory.  But,  instead  of  that,  we 
see  he  changes  the  phrase  ;  "  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
to  usward  who  believe  ;"  plainly  intimating  some  kind  of  change  of  the  sub- 
yeci,  or  a  respect  to  the  subject  of  salvation  with  regard  to  something  diverse ; 
that  whereas  before  he  spoke  of  saints  in  their  future  state  only,  now  he  speaks 
of  something  that  the  saints,  we  that  dwell  in  this  world,  that  believe,  are  the  sub- 
jects of.  And  as  the  apostle  includes  himself,  so  it  is  the  more  likely  he  should 
have  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  conversion  in  his  thought ;  his  conversion 
having  been  so  visible  and  remarkable  an  instance  of  God's  marvellous  power. 

Again,  the  apostle,  in  praying  that  they  "  knowing  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  God's  power,"  &c.,  prays  for  such  a  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  power 
of  God  to  bring  them  to  life  and  gloiy,  which  was  a  most  special  remedy  against 
such  doubts  as  the  church  in  the  then  present  state  was  most  exposed  to,  viz.,  that 
of  their  being  picserved  to  glory  and  salvation  through  all  their  trials,  persecution?, 
and  the  great  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  their  souls. 
Therefore,  after  mentioning  the  glory  of  their  inheritance,  he,  for  their  comfort 
and  establishment,  mentions  the  power  of  God  to  bring  them  to  the  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  as  the  apostle  Peter  does,  1  Peter  i.  4,  5  :  "  To  an  inheritance 
incorruptible — who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 
He  speaks  to  their  hearts,  for  here  was  their  difHculty  and  temptation  to  doubt- 
ing;. But  if  the  keeping  them  in  faith  showed  such  great  power,  much  more 
did  the  first  brintjing  them  from  heathenism  and  the  power  of  sin,  darkness  and 
spiritual  death  and  ruin,  into  a  state  of  faith  and  salvation,  quickening  them  when 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  divine  power  to  raise 
the  dead,  than  to  maintain  life  that  is  exposed  to  danger  ;  a  greater  work  to  re- 
concile us  being  enemies,  than  to  keep  us  friends  being  reconciled.  It  was  nat- 
ural for  the  apostle  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  pov.'er  of  God  manifested  in  their 
conversion,  as  he  would  strengthen  their  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  them  at  the 
last  4.iy,  and  glorify  them  to  eternity.     Dr.  Goodwin  says,  he  finds  most  of  the 
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Greek  fathers  ran  this  waj  in  interpreting  the  place.  He  mentions.  Theuphj- 
lact  and  Clinsostom,  and  cites  these  words  of  Chrysostom :  "  The  apostle's 
scope  is  to  dtinoniitrate  by  what  already  was  manifested  in  them,  viz.,  the  powej 
of  God  in  working  faith,  and  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to  believe  what  was  no\ 
manifested,  viz.,  the  raising  of  them  from  death  to  life.  It  being  (saith  he)  a 
tar  more  wonderful  work  to  pereuade  a  soul  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  to  raise 
up  a  dead  man,  a  far  more  admirable  work  of  the  two."  Besides,  what  the  apos- 
tle says  in  tlie  continuation  of  his  discourse,  explains  his  meaning,  and  puts  the 
matter  of  his  intending  to  include  the  pow  er  of  God  manifested  in  their  conver- 
sion, out  of  all  doubt,  as,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  "  and  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  :'"  and  every  word  that  follows,  to  the  end 
of  the  second  chapter,  confinns  the  same  thing.  1  shall  mention  a  few  of  them  : 
verse  2,  "  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked — according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  effectually  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." This  shows  the  exceeding  greatness  of  power  in  theii'  being  deliv- 
ered from  such  a  state,  wherein  they  were  held  by  the  great  power  of  so  strong 
an  enemy.  Verses  5  and  6,  ''  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quicken 
ed  us  together  in  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  togethei 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  These  things  tend  to  show  how  the  power 
of  God  in  their  conversion,  and  the  happy,  honorable,  and  glorious  change  of 
their  state  by  it,  was  according  to  the  power  that  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  was 
quickened,  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places,  as  chap.  i.  19,  20,  21. 
Now,  to  back  this  with  a  parallel  place,  as  here  in  this  place  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  greatness  of  God's  power  in  working  faith,  and  parallels  it  with  the  power 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead ;  so  we  find  he  says  the  very  same  thing 
in  Colossians  ii.  12,  13 :  "  Ye  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  Li  that  text  in  Ephesians  the  apostle  speaks  of  faith,  the  power 
that  works  in  us  that  believe.  So  in  this  text  in  Colossians,  ye  are  risen 
through  faith.  Again,  2dly,  in  Ephesians,  together  with  what  there  follows, 
chap,  ii.,  he  compareth  believing  to  a  rising  from  the  dead.  So  here  in  Colos- 
sians, ye  are  risen  with  him.  through  Jaith.  Thirdly,  as  in  Ephesians  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  work  of  God  in  giving  faith,  as  parallel  with  his  work  in  rais- 
ing Christ,  so  he  does  here  in  Colossians  :  "  Ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.''  Fourothly,  as 
we  in  Ephesians  are  said  to  believe,  according  to  the  efficacious  working  of  God, 
the  word  innyetu  is  also  used  here  in  Colossians.  It  is  called  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  effectual  working  of  God,  and  as  there  God  is  said  to  be  the  author,  the 
same  that  raised  up  Christ,  and  to  work  faith  in  them  ;  so  here  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  so  that,  every  way,  one 
place  is  parallel  with  the  other. 

Some  pretend,  that  in  that  expression,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  there  is  no  respect  to  God's  operation  as  the  efRcient  cause  of  faith,  but 
only  to  the  operation  of  God  that  raised  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith,  which  be- 
lieves that  pow  er  and  operation  as  it  was  manifested  in  raising  Christ,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  us  up  also.  But  that  the  apostle  means  the 
operation  of  God  in  giving  faith,  appeare  by  verse  1 1,  which  introduces  these 
words,  where  the  apostle  says — "  In  whom  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ."  This  phrase,  viade  without  hands,  in  Scripture,  always 
denotes  God's  immediate  power,  above  the  course  of  nature,  and  above  second 
causes.     Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  heaven,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  he  calls  it  "  a  house  no* 
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uade  with  hands,"  and  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  wac' 
framed  by  so  wonderful  and  supernatural  a  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  said  to 
oe  a  ''  tabernacle  niatle  without  hands." 

NoTK.  The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  texts  in  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and 
in  Coloss.  ii.  11,  12,  13,  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Goodwin's  Works,  Vol.  I 
p.  298,  &c. 

§  15.  It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  in  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  sa'-ing 
grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper  means  to 
obtain  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  determines  the  matter,  whether 
we  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but  that  the  matter  is  left  with  us,  to  be 
determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our  endeavors. 

But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for  want  of  its  being  well 
explained  what  is  meaat  by  sincerity  of  endeavor,  and  through  men's  deceiving 
themselves  by  using  words  without  a  meaning.  I  think  the  Scripture  knows  of 
but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  religion,  and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  sincerity. 
The  Bible  suggests  no  notion  of  any  other  sort  of  sincere  obedience,  or  any  other 
sincerity  of  endeavors,  or  any  doings  whatsoever  in  religion,  than  doing  from 
love  to  God  and  true  love  to  our  duty.  As  to  those  that  endeavor  and  take 
pains  (let  them  do  ever  so  much),  that  yet  do  nothing  freely,  or  from  any  true 
love  to,  or  delight  in  God,  or  free  inclination  to  virtue,  but  wholly  for  by-ends, 
and  from  sinister  and  mercenary  views,  as  being  driven  and  forced  against  their 
inclination,  or  induced  by  regard  to  things  foreign ;  I  say,  respecting  such  as 
these,  I  find  nothing  in  Scripture  that  should  lead  us  to  call  them  honest  and 
sincere  in  their  endeavors.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Scripture  promises  super- 
natural, truly  divine  and  saving  blessings,  to  such  a  sincerity  of  endeavor  as 
arises  from  true  love  to  our  duty.  But  then,  as  I  apprehend,  this  is  only  to 
promise  more  saving  grace  to  him  that  seeks  it  in  the  exercise  of  saving  grace, 
agreeably  to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  Persons,  in  seeking  grace  with 
this  sincerity,  ask  in  faith  ;  they  seek  these  blessings  in  the  exercise  of  a  saving 
faith,  the  great  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  I  suppose,  promises 
are  made  to  no  sincerity,  but  what  implies  this.  And  whoever  supposes  that 
divine  promises  are  made  to  any  other  sincerity  than  this,  I  imagine  he  nevei 
will  be  able  to  make  out  his  scheme,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : 

1.  On  such  a  supposition,  the  promises  must  be  supposed  to  be  made  to  an 
undetermined  condition.     And, 

2.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  promises  are  made  to  some  other  sin- 
cerity than  truly  pious  sincerity,  the  sovereign  grace  and  will  of  God  must  de- 
termine the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the  promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must 
still  depend  on  God's  determining  grace. 

1.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor  than  that  which  implies  true  and  saving  piety  of 
heart,  they  must  be  made  to  an  undetermined  condition,  and  so  be  in  effect  no 
promises  at  all. 

If  there  be  any  thing  else  worthy  to  be  called  sincerity  in  endeavors  after 
Holiness,  but  a  free,  pious  inclination,  or  true  regard  and  love  to  holiness, 
nothing  better  can  be  mentioned  than  this,  viz.,  endeavors  after  holiness,  from  a 
real  willingness  of  heart  to  put  forth  those  endeavors  for  the  agent's  own  sake, 
yet  for  such  ends  as  prudence  and  self-love  would  propose;  such  as  his  ov/p 
eternal  interest,  salvation  from  everlasting  misery,  &c. 

So  that  by  sincerity  here,  is  not  meant  any  holy  freedom  or  virtuous  dis 
position  or  cesire  ',  but  in  it  signiiies  no  more  than  reality  of  disposition  and  will 
Vol.  U.  70 
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to  endeavor  for  some  end,  o.-uly  provided  the  end  be  subsrvient  to  self-preserva- 
tion. But  the  thing  that  truly  in  this  case  denominates  the  endeavor  sincere,  is 
the  reality  of  the  will  or  disposition  of  heart  to  endeavor,  and  not  the  goodness 
of  the  will  or  disposition.  Now  if  this  be  the  sincerity  of  endeavor  which  is 
meant,  when  men  talk  of  its  being  the  condition  of  peremptory  and  decisive 
promises  of  saving  grace,  then  it  never  has  (as  I  know  of)  yet  been  told,  and  I 
suppose,  never  will  or  can  be  told,  what  the  condition  of  the  promise  is. 

The  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  know  this  condition,  is, 
how  great  a  degree  of  this  sort  of  sincerity,  or  real  willingness  of  heart  to  en- 
deavor, a  man  must  have,  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise.  For  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  that  multitudes  that  live  in  gross  wickedness,  and  are  men  of  a 
very  debauched,  flagitious  K^havior,  have  some  degree  of  it ;  and  there  are 
none,  even  of  those  that  are  the  most  strict  and  painful  in  their  endeavor-,  but 
have  it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and,  in  many  things,  fail  of  this  sincerity  of 
endeavor.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sincerity  of  heart  we  are 
speaking  of,  attending  religious  duties,  is  only  a  reality  of  willingness  to  use 
endeavors.  And  every  man  whatsoever,  that  uses  any  endeavor  at  all  for  his 
salvation,  or  ever  performs  any  religious  duty,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  and  not  to  hell,  has  this  sincerity.  For  whatever  men  do  voluntarily 
for  this  end,  they  do  from  a  real  willingness  and  disposition  of  heart  to  do  it ; 
for  if  they  were  not  w^illing  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it.  There  surely  are  no 
voluntary  actions  performed  without  men's  being  willing  to  perform  them.  And 
is  there  any  man  that  will  assert  that  God  has  absolutely  or  peremptorily  prom- 
ised his  saving  grace  to  any  man  that  ever  stirs  hand  or  foot,  or  thinks  one 
thought  in  order  to  his  salvation  ? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  that  go  farthest  in  their  endeavors, 
still  they  fail  in  numberless  instances,  of  exercising  this  kind  of  sincerity,  con- 
sisting in  reality  of  will.  For  such  are  guilt}-  of  innumerable  sins  ;  and  every 
man  that  commits  sin,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  being  sincerely-  willing  to  do  his 
duty,  sincerely  wills  the  contrar}-.  For  so  far  as  any  actions  of  his  are  his  sin, 
so  far  his  will  is  in  what  he  does.  No  action  is  imputed  to  us  any  farther  than 
it  is  voluntary,  and  involves  the  real  disposition  of  the  heart.  The  man,  in  this 
painful  endeavor,  fails  continually  of  his  duty,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  of 
perfect  obedience.  And  so  far  as  he  does  so,  he  fails  of  sincerity  of  endeavor. 
No  man  is  any  farther  defective  in  his  obedience,  than  as  he  is  defective  in  sin- 
cerity ;  for  there  the  defect  lies,  viz.,  in  his  will,  and  the  disposition  of  his  heart. 
If  men  were  perfect  in  these,  that  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  perfect  in 
obedience,  or  complete  in  holiness.  Nothing,  either  of  omission  or  commission, 
IS  sin  any  farther  than  it  includes  the  real  disposition  and  will ;  and  therefore, 
no  men  are  any  farther  sinful,  than  as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning ;  and  so  far 
as  they  are  sincere  in  sinning,  so  far  they  are  deficient  of  sincerely  endeavoring 
their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  where  are  the  bounds  to  which  men  must  come  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  the  promise  ?  Some  have  a  faint  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
W'ho  none  do  suppose  are  entitled  to  the  promise.  And  those  that  have  most 
sincerity  of  endeavor,  do  greatly  fail  of  that  degree  of  sincerity  that  thev  ought 
to  have,  or  fall  short  of  that  which  God  require^.  And  there  are  infinite  de- 
grees between  these  two  classes.  And  if  ever)  degree  of  strength  of  endeavoi 
is  not  sufficient,  and  yet  some  certain  degree  of  it,  greatly  short  of  that  which 
Sod  requires,  is  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  determined  what  that  degree  is. 

Some  have  determined  thus,  that  if  men  sincerely  endeavor  to  do  what  they 
ca'a,  God  has  promised  to  help  them  to  do  more,  &c.  But  this  question  remains 
^o  be  resolved,  whet  ler   the  condition  of  the  promise  be,  that  he  shall  sin- 
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cerely  endeavor  to  do  what  he  can  constantly,  or  only  sometin»es.  For  there  i? 
no  man  that  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  constantly,  with 
this  sort  of  sincerity  consisting  in  reality  of  will  so  to  do.  If  he  did,  he  would 
perfectly  do  liis  duty  at  all  times.  For,  as  was  observed  before,  nothing  else  is 
required  but  the  will ;  and  men  never  fail  of  their  duty,  or  commit  sin,  but 
when  their  real  will  is  to  sin. 

But  if  the  condition  of  tlie  promise,  be  sincerely  doing  what  they  can  some- 
times, then  it  should  be  declaretl  how  often,  or  how  great  a  part  of  the  time  of 
man's  life,  he  must  exercise  this  sincerity.  It  is  manifest  that  men  fail  of  their 
duty  every  day,  yea  continually  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  continual  defect 
of  sincerity  of  endeavor  in  the  practice  of  duty. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  promise  of  saving  grace  is, 
that,  take  one  time  with  another,  and  one  duty  with  another,  the  sincerity  of 
their  will  should  be  chiefly  in  favor  of  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  be  sincere  in  endeavors  to  do  more  than  half  their  duty,  though  they 
sincerely  neglect  the  rest ;  I  would  inquire,  where  they  find  such  promises  as 
these  in  the  Bible  ?  Besides,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  on  earth,  that  ever  comes  up  half  way  to  what  the  law  of  God  requires  of 
him ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  in  all  more  want  of  sincerity,  than  any 
actual  possession  of  it.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  how  does  it  appear,  that 
if  men  are  sincere  in  endeavoring  with  respect  to  more  than  half  their  duty, 
God  has  promised  them  saving  mercy  and  grace,  though,  through  a  defect  of 
their  sincerity,  the  rest  be  neglected  1 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sincerity  to  which  divine  promises  are  made,  implies 
a  true  freedom  of  the  heart  in  religious  endeavors  and  performances,  consisting 
in  love  to  God  and  holiness,  inclining  our  hearts  to  our  duty  for  its  own  sake, 
here  is  something  determinate  and  precise  ;  as  a  title  to  the  benefit  promised, 
does  not  depend  on  any  particular  degree  of  sincerity  to  be  found  out  by  diffi- 
cult and  unsearchable  rules  of  mathematical  calculation,  but  on  the  nature  of  it ; 
this  sincerity  being  a  thing  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  and  kind  from  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  those  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  promises. 
If  men  know  they  have  this  sincerity,  they  may  know  the  promises  are  theirs, 
though  they  may  be  sensible  they  have  very  much  of  a  contrary  principle  in 
their  hearts,  the  operations  of  which  are  as  real  as  of  this.  This  is  the  only 
sincerity  in  religion  that  the  Scripture  makes  any  account  of.  According  to 
the  word  of  God,  then,  and  then  only,  is  there  a  sincere,  universal  obedience, 
when  persons  love  all  God's  commands,  and  love  all  those  things  wherein 
holiness  consists,  and  endeavor  after  obedience  to  every  divine  precept,  from 
love  and  of  free  choice.  Otherwise,  in  Scripture  account,  there  is  nothing  but 
sincere  disobedience  and  rebellion,  without  any  sincerity  of  the  contrary.  For 
their  disobedience  is  of  free  choice,  from  sincere  love  to  sin,  and  delight  in 
wickedness.  But  their  refraining  from  some  sins,  and  performing  some  external 
duties,  is  without  the  least  degree  of  free  choice  or  sincere  love. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  men  who  have  no  piety  of  heart  in  a  saving 
iegree,  yet  n)ay  have  some  degree  of  love  to  virtue ;  and  it  should  be  insisted 
that  mankind  are  born  with  a  moral  sense,  which  implies  a  natural  approbation 
of,  and  love  to  virtue  ;  and  therefore,  men  that  have  not  the  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  virtue  established  to  that  degree  as  to  be  truly  pious  men,  and  en- 
titled to  heaven,  yet  may  have  such  degrees  of  them  as  to  engage  them,  with 
a  degree  of  ingenuous  sincerity  and  free  inclination,  to  seek  after  farther  de- 
grees of  virtue,  and  so  with  a  sincerity  above  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
viz.,  a  real  willi.iiiucvss  to  use  endeavors  from  fear  and  self-interest ;  it  may  be 
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replit  Jj  If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  not  at  all  help  the  matter.  For  still  the  samt 
question  return^;,  viz.,  what  degree  of  this  sincerity  is  it  that  constitutes  the  pre« 
cise  condition  of  tiie  promise  ?  It  is  supposed  that  all  mankind  have  this  moral 
sense ;  but  yet  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  mankind  are  entitled  to  the  promises 
of  savino"  mercy.  Therefore  the  promist'S  depend,  as  above  noticed,  on  the 
degree  of  sincerity,  under  the  same  difhculties,  and  with  the  same  intricacies, 
and  all  the  forementioned  unfixedness  and  uncertainty.  And  other  thinc;s  cort- 
cerning  this  sincerity,  besides  the  degree  of  it,  are  undetermined,  viz.,  how  con- 
stant this  degree  of  sincerity  of  endeavor  must  be  ;  how  long  it  must  be  contin- 
ued ;  and  how  early  it  must  be  begun. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  having  made  any  prom- 
ises of  saving  grace  to  the  sincere  endeavors  of  ungodly  men,  it  will  follow, 
that  such  promises  are  made  to  an  undetermined  condition. 

But  a  supposed  promise  to  an  undetermined  condition,  is  truly  no  prom- 
ise at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  positive  determinate  promises  made  to  some- 
thing not  determined,  or  to  a  condition  that  is  not  fixed  in  the  promise.  If  the 
condition  be  not  decided,  there  is  nothing  decisive  in  the  affair. 

If  the  master  of  a  family  should  give  forth  such  a  pretended  promise  as 
this  to  his  servants,  "  I  promise,  that  if  any  of  you  will  do  something,  though  I 
tell  you  not  what,  that  I  will  surely  give  him  an  inheritance  among  my  chil- 
dren :"  would  this  be  truly  any  promise  at  all  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  observe, 

II.  On  the  supposition  that  the  promises  of  saving  grace  are  made  to  some 
other  sincerity  of  endeavor,  than  that  which  implies  truly  pious  sincerity,  the 
sovereio;n  o-race  and  will  of  God  must  determine  the  existence  of  the  condition 
of  the  "promises ;  and  so  the  whole  must  still  depend  on  God's  determining 
grace ;  and  that  of  whatever  kind  this  sincerity,  short  of  truly  pious  and  saving 
sincerity,  is  supposed  to  be  ;  whether  it  consists  only  in  a  reality  of  will,  arising 
from  foreign  motives,  for  a  certain  degree  of  endeavors  or  use  of  means ;  or 
whether  it  be  a  certain  sincerity  or  reality  of  willingness  to  use  endeavors, 
arising  from  a  natural  love  of  virtue.  For  all  suppose  the  sincerity',  to  which 
the  promises  are  made,  to  be  that  in  which  some  are  distinguished  from  others; 
none  supposing  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  this  sincerity  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  promises.  Therefore,  this  sincerity  must  be  a  distinguish- 
ing attainment.  And  how  it  that  some  attain  to  it,  and  not  others  ?  It  must  be 
in  one  of  these  two  ways ;  either  by  the  sovereign  gift  of  God's  will,  or  by 
their  endeavors.  To  say  the  former,  is  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  own  that 
the  sovereign  grace  rif  God  determines  the  existence  of  the  condition  of  the 
promises.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  is 
obtained  by  men's  own  endeavor,  then  I  ask,  what  sort  of  endeavor  is  it  attained 
bv  ?  Sincere  endeavor,  or  insincere  ?  None  will  be  so  absurd,  as  to  say,  that 
this  s:reat  condition  of  saving  promises  is  attained  to  by  insincere  endeavors. 
For  what  tendency,  either  natural  or  moral,  can  the  exercise  of  insincerity  have, 
to  produce,  or  attain  to  sincerity  ?  But  if  it  be  said,  that  distinguishing  sincerity 
of  endeavor  is  attained  to  by  distinguishing  sincere  endeavor,  this  is  to  run 
round  in  a  ridiculous  circle ;  and  still  the  lifficulty  remains,  and  the  question 
eturns,  how  the  distinsfuishing  sincerity  that  first  of  all  took  place  in  the  affair 
:ame  to  have  existence,  otherwise  than  by  the  detennining  grace  of  God  1 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  such  thing  as  anjr 
previous,  habitual  sincerity,  or  any  such  sincerity-  going  before,  as  shall  be  an 
estabi'ished  })rinciple,  but 'that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  free  will  does  sincerely 
deterrmne  itself  to  endeavor  after  holiness ;  I  answer,  whether  we  suppose  the 
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Sinceiity  that  first  entitles  to  the  promises,  to  be  a  settled  habit,  or  established 
principle  or  not,  it  does  not  in  the  least  remove  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  it  is 
something,  in  which  some  men  are  distinguished  from  others,  that  precedes  the 
distinguishing  endeavor  which  entitles  to  the  promises,  and  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  those  endeavors.  This  first,  distinguishing  sincerity,  which  is  tl:,c 
spring  of  the  whole  affair,  must  have  existence  by  some  means  or  other ;  and 
it  must  proceed  either  fiom  some  previous,  sincere  endeavor  of  the  man's  own, 
which  is  a  contradiction  ;  or  fiom  God,  which  is  the  point  required ;  or  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  chance,  in  other  wcwds,  of  nothing. 

If  we  suppose  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  by  which  some  men 
are  interested  in  the  promises  of  saving  grace,  and  not  others,  to  be  some  cer- 
tain degree  of  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  disposition  or  exercise  of 
the  heart ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  men  either  are  alike  by  nature,  as  to 
love  to  virtue,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  but  some  have  naturally  a 
greater  love  to  virtue  than  others,  and  this  determines  some,  rather  than  others, 
to  the  requisite  sincerity  of  endeavor  after  saving  grace ;  then  God  determines 
the  affair  by  his  sovereign  will  ;  for  he,  and  not  men  themselves,  deteimines 
all  distinguishing  qualifications  or  advantages  that  men  are  born  with.  Or  if 
there  be  no  difference  naturally,  but  one  man  is  born  with  the  same  love  to  vir- 
tue as  another  ;  fhen,  how  do  some  men  first  attain  to  more  of  this  love  to  vir- 
tue than  others,  and  so  possess  that  distinguishing  sincerity  of  endeavor  which 
consists  in  it  ?  To  say  it  arises  from  a  previous  distinguishing  sincerity  of  en- 
deavor, attempt,  desire,  or  will,  is  a  contradiction.  Therefore,  it  must  proceed 
from  the  determining  grace  of  God ;  which  being  allowed,  the  great  point  in 
dispute  is  allowed. 

§  16.  Ephesians  ii.  8,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that  not 
of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Mr.  Beach  observes,  "  this  text  does  not 
mean  that  their  faith  is  so  God's  gift,  as  not  to  be  of  themselves,  as  is  most  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reads  the  original."  This  is  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
What  I  suppose  he  means,  is,  that  the  relative  that,  being  of  the  neuter  gender, 
and  the  word  mazig  of  the  feminine,  they  do  not  agree  together.  But  if  he 
would  translate  the  Greek  relative  that  thing,  viz.,  the  thing  last  spoken  of,  all 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  Vid.  Beza  in  Loc.  Such  Scriptures  as  these,  1  Cor. 
XV.  10,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  wath  me  ;"  Gal.  ii.  20,  "  Not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;"  prove  eflScacious  grace.  The  virtuous  actions  of 
men  that  are  rewardable,  are  not  left  to  men's  indifference,  without  divine 
ordering  and  efficacy,  so  as  to  be  possible  to  fail.  They  are  often  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  matter  of  God's  promises.  How  often  does  God  promise  reformations  ? 
How  often  does  God  promise  that  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  latter  days  ? 
Dr.  Whitby  seems  to  deny  any  physical  influence  at  all  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  will ;  and  allows  an  influence  by  moral  suasion  and  moral  causes  only, 
p.  344.  This  is  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  any  thing  at  all,  except 
inspiring  the  prophets,  and  giving  the  means  of  grace,  with  God's  ordination 
of  this  in  his  providence.  If  God  do  any  thing  physically,  what  he  does  must 
be  efficacious  and  irresistible. 

Such  an  assistance  Dr.  Whitby  maintains,  and,  concerning  it,  says  the  fol- 
lowing things,  p.  221,  222: 

"  1st.  Then  I  say  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  iippression  made  upon  it  there,  the  action  is  truly 
physical.  2d.  That  in  those  actions  I  am  wholly  passive ;  that  is,  I  myself  do 
nothing  formally  to  produce  those  ideas;  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  my  opera- 
Uon,  doth  produce  them  in  me.     3d.  That  these  operations  must  be  irresistib  e 
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■n  ihe'w  production,  because  they  are  immediately  produced  in  us  without  oui 
K^.o^vled"■e  of  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  so  without  those  faculties  bj 
•vhich  we  are  enabled  to  act." 

Thouo-h  it  should  be  allowed  that  God  assists  man  with  a  physical  assist 
Knee,  and  yet  by  an  obliged  and  promised  assistance  only  ;  then  God  does  not 
.-.c,  or  effects  or  give  the  thing  assisted  to,  any  more  than  if  he  operated  and 
L^isted  men  only  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature ;  and  men  may 
'.£  properly  be  said  to  do  it  of  themselves,  and  of  their  own  power.  The  doing 
c  f  the  thing,  is  in  the  same  maimer  in  their  power.  The  assistance  by  which 
God  assists  a  drunkard  that  goes  to  the  tavern,  and  there  drinks  excessively,  or 
•:iy  which  he  assists  an  adulterer  or  pirate  in  their  actions,  is,  that  he  upholds 
he  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  is  able 
to  perform  such  and  such  acts  in  such  order  and  dependence  ;  and  the  laws  of 
the"  union  of  soul  and  body ;  and  moves  the  body  in  such  a  stated  manner  in 
jcnsequence  of  such  acts  of  the  soul,  and  upholds  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
'auses  that  there  shall  be  such  and  such  effects  in  corporeal  things,  and  also  of 
men's  minds  in  consequence  of  such  motions.  All  the  diiference  is,  that  the 
assistance  which  he  grants  in  the  duties  of  religion,  is  according  to  a  newer 
establishment  than  the  ether,  according  to  a  method  establisht'd  a  little  later ; 
and  also,  that  the  method  of  assistance,  in  the  one  case,  is  written  and  revealed 
by  way  of  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  in  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  though  God  has  promised  assistance,  yet  he  has  not 
promised  the  exact  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  has  left  himself 
at  libert}'  to  assist  some,  much  more  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
same  endeavor ;  I  answer,  that  this  will  prove  a  giving  up  of  their  whole 
scheme,  and  will  infallibly  bring  in  the  Calvinistical  notion  of  sovereign  and 
arbitrary  siace  ;  whereby  some,  with  the  very  same  sincerity  of  endeavor,  with 
the  same  degree  of  endeavor,  and  the  same  use  of  means,  nay,  although  all 
thino^s  are  exactly  equal  in  both  cases,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  behavior  ; 
yet  one  has  that  success  by  sovereign  grace  and  God's  arbitrary  pleasui^e,  that 
is  denied  another.  If  God  has  left  himself  no  liberty  of  sovereign  grace  in  giv- 
ing success  to  man's  endeavors,  but  his  consequent  assistance  be  always  tied  to 
such  endeavors  precisely,  then  man's  success  is  just  as  much  in  his  own  power, 
and  is  in  the  same  way  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings,  as  the  effect  and  fulfilment  of 
his  endeavors  to  commit  adultery  or  murder  ;  and  indeed  much  more.  For  his 
success  in  those  endeavors,  is  not  tied  to  such  endeavors,  but  may  be  providen- 
tially disappointed.  Although  particular  motions  follow  such  and  such  acts  of 
will,  in  such  a  state  of  body,  exactly  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
a  man's  success  in  such  wickedness,  is  not  at  all  tied  to  his  endeavo.-s  by  any 
divine  establishment,  as  the  Arminians  suppose  success  is  to  man's  endeavors 
after  conversion. 

For  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the  alleged  manner,  becomes  not  the 
efficient  caiise  of  those  things,  as  the  Scriptures  do  certainly  represent  him.  If 
God  be  not  the  proper  bestower,  author,  and  efficient  cause  of  virtue,  then  the 
greatest  benefits  flow  not  from  him  ;  are  not  owing  to  his  goodness  ;  nor  ha^  e 
we  him  to  thank  for  them. 

"  Christ  upbraids  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  might}-  works  were  done, 
that  they  were  worse  than  Sodom,  &c.,  and  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  that 
they  were  worse  than  the  men  of  Nineveh  ;  and,  the  Pharisees,  that  the  pubh- 
cans  and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them.  But  why  did  he 
do  this,  if  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  one  was  broucjht  to  repent  by  effectua. 
grace,  and  ^he  other  not  ?"     (See  Whitby,  p.  169,  170,  171.)     I  answer,  thp 
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unbelief  and  impenitence  of  those  cities,  of  that  generation,  and  of  those  Phan- 
sees,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  pubhcans  and  Nineveh  repented,  and  the  men 
of  Sodom  would  have  repented,  was  an  argument  that  they  were  worse,  more 
perverse  and  hardhearted  than  they.  Because,  though  repentance  is  owing  to 
special,  eflicacioiis  assistance,  yet,  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding  with 
men,  God  is  wont  much  more  rarely  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  are  more  per- 
verse, hardhearted,  and  rooted  in  evil,  than  others.  So  much  the  more  as  their 
hearts  are  hardened,  so  much  the  leas  likely  are  they  to  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  though  there  be  oftentimes  exceptions  of  particular  persons,  yet  it 
still  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  ;  and  especially  with  regard  to  societies,  na- 
tions, cities  and  ranks  of  men  ;  so  that  Christ  might  well,  from  the  fact  that  he 
mentions,  draw  an  argument  of  the  greater  perverseness  and  stubbornness  of 
those  societies  and  ranks  of  men  that  he  spoke  of 

^  17.  A  command  and  a  manifestation  of  wih  are  not  the  same  thing.  A 
command  does  not  always  imply  a  true  desire  that  the  thing  commanded  should 
be  done.  So  much  at  least  is  manifest  by  the  instance  of  Abraham  commanded 
to  otler  up  Isaac.  That  command  was  not  such  an  effect  of  the  divine  will,  as 
the  commands  to  believe  and  repent,  &c. 

§  18.  Either  the  stronger  the  habitual  inclination  to  good  is,  the  more  vir- 
tuous ;  and  the  stronger  the  disposition  to  evil,  the  more  vicious ;  or,  if  it  be 
otherwise,  then  indifference  or  want  of  inclination,  is  essential  to  both  virtue 
and  vice. 

§  19.  Dr.  Whitby's  inconsistence  appears  in  that  one  while,  when  he  is  dis- 
puting against  the  decree  of  election,  he  maintains  that  the  epistles,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  to  the  elect,  are  not  written  to  the  converted  only  ;  because  then 
it  suits  his  turn  that  the  persons  addressed  should  not  be  converted.  But  after- 
wards, when  disputing  against  efficacious  grace,  he  maintains  that  where  the 
apostle  says,  "  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  &c.,  Philip,  ii.  13, 
he  speaks  only  to  them  that  are  converted,  p.  288.  Again,  when  it  suits  the 
Doctor's  turn,  when  wiiting  about  perseverance,  then  all  whom  the  apostles 
write  to  are  true  saints.  As  particularly  those  the  apostle  Peter  writes  to,  that 
nad  precious  faith,  p.  399.  And  the  Galatians  addressed  in  Paul's  epistle,  p. 
401,  40-2. 

§  20.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way  of  thy  sta- 
tutes ;"  is  it  indeed  his  meaning,  "^hat  God  would  give  him  the  general  grace 
which  he  gives  to  all,  and  which  is  -ufficient  for  all  if  they  will  but  improve  it  ? 
And  is  this  all  ? 

§  21.  Arminians  argue  that  God  has  obliged  himself  to  bestow  a  holy  and 
saving  disposition,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  what  is  given  in  regeneration, 
is  given  either  for  natural  men's  asking,  or  for  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace  ,  because,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  our  fault  that  we  are  without  it, 
nor  our  virtue  that  we  have  it.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  just,  the  holy  quali- 
ties obtained  by  the  regenerate,  are  only  the  fruits  of  virtue,  not  virtues  them- 
selves. All  the  virtue  lies  in  asking,  and  in  the  diligent  improvement  of  com- 
mon grace. 

§  22.  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "The  heart  of  the  kmg  is  in  the  hand  of  tne  Lord,  as 
tne  rivers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  This  shows  that 
the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  God's  providence  and  government  of  the  world.  See  also  Jer.  xxxi.  18, 
'  Turn  me  and  I  shall  be  turned."  IMatth.  vii.  18,  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  Let  us  un- 
lerstand  tliis  how  we  wU,  it  destroys  the  Arminian  notion  of  Uberty,  and  virtue 
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and  vice.  For,  if  it  means  only  a  great  difficulty  ;  then  so  much  the  less  liber- 
ly,  ami  therefore  so  much  the  less  virtue  or  vice.  And  the  preceding  verse 
would  be  false,  which  says,  "  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,"  &c. 
Rom.  viii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please  (jod.  But  we  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  place, 
overthrows  Arminian  notions  of  liberty,  virtue  and  vice.  It  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  God  gives  such  assistance  to  virtue  and  virtuous  acts,  as  to  be  proper- 
ly a  determining  assistance,  so  as  to  determine  ihe  effect ;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty.  The  Scripture  shows  that  God's  influence 
in  the  case  is  such,  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  effect ;  he  causes  it  to  be  :  which 
shows  that  his  influence  determines  the  matter,  whether  it  shall  be  or  not. 
Otherwise  innumerable  expressions  of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  improper,  and 
altogether  without  a  meaning. 

§  23.  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  the  same  sort 
with  inspiration.  Whereas  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  true  notion,  is  entirely 
different.  Consequently  their  notion  is  much  more  enthusiastical,  does  much 
better  agree  with,  and  much  more  expose  to  pernicious  enthusiasm,  than  ours. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  gro^est  enthusiasts,  such  as  Quakers  and  others,  are 
generally  Arminians  in  the  dcctrines  of  free  will,  &c. 

§  24.  Scripture  expressions  are  everywhere  contrary'  to  the  Arminian 
scheme,  according  to  all  u^e  of  language  in  the  world  in  these  days.  But  then 
they  have  their  refuge  here.  They  say  the  ancient  figures  of  speech  are  exceed- 
ingly divei-se  from  ours ;  and  that  we  in  this  distant  age  cannot  judge  at  all 
of  the  true  sense  of  expression  used  so  long  ago,  but  by  a  skill  in  antiquity,  and 
being  versed  in  ancient  historv%  and  critically  skilled  in  the  ancient  languages: 
not  considering,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  for  us  in  these  ages  on  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  ;  yea,  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  latter  age 
of  the  world,  in  which  they  shall  have  their  chief,  and,  comparatively,  almost 
all  their  effect.  They  were  written  for  God's  people  in  those  ages,  of  whom  at 
least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  must  be  supposed  incapable  of  such  knowledge 
by  their  circumstances  and  education ;  and  nine  hundred  and  ninet}--nine  in  a 
thousand  of  God's  people,  that  hitherto  have  been  saved  by  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  easv,  by  certain  methods  of  interpretation,  to  refine  and  criticise  any  book  to 
a  sense  most  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 

§  25.  If  God  be  truly  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any  moral  evil  in  the 
world,  why  does  not  he  cause  less  moral  evil  to  exist  than  really  does  ?  If  it 
be  answered,  as  is  usual  to  such  kind  of  objections,  that  though  God  is  unwil- 
ling there  should  be  moral  evil,  yet  ho  M-ill  not  infringe  on  man's  libert}',  or 
destroy  his  moral  agency  to  prevent  it ;  then  I  ask,  if  this  be  all,  why  does  God 
cause  so  much  less  to  exist  at  some  certain  times ;  on  the  contrary,  causes  vir- 
tue gloriously  to  prevail  ?  Other  times  are  spoken  of  and  promised,  wherein 
it  shall  prevail  yet  vastly  more.  And  this  is  spoken  of  as  of  God's  effecting,  and 
IS  abundantly  so  spoken  of  and  promised,  as  what  God  woidd  do,  and  none 
should  hinder,  &c. 

The  Arminian  principles,  denying  the  efficacious,  determining  grace  of  God, 
as  the  cause  of  men's  virtue  and  piet>'.  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prom- 
ises and  prophecies  of  the  future  flourishing  of  relitrion  and  virtue  in  the  world, 
and  never  can  be  made  consistent  therewith.     This  flourishing  of  religion  is 
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spoken  of  as  what  God  will  effect ;  and  is  made  the  matter  of  his  abunnant  pro- 
mise ;  is  spoken  of  as  his  glorious  work,  the  work  of  his  almighty  power  ;  what 
he  will  ellect,  and  none  shall  hinder  ;  what  he  will  effect  against  all  opposition, 
removing  and  overcoming  the  wickedness  of  men,  &c. 

§  26.  Dr  Stebbing  says,  page  104,  "  So  much  grace  as  is  necessary  to  lead 
us  to  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salvation,  God 
will  iiive  to  every  one,  who  humbly  and  devoutly  prays  to  him  for  it ;  for  this 
is  the  condition,  and  the  only  condition  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  xi.  9 — 
13,  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  o^iened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  open- 
ed. If  then,  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  untc;  your  children  ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?" — where  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made.  Here  humility  and  de- 
votion are  mentioned  as  the  condition  of  that  obedience  which  is  indispensably 
required  in  order  to  salvation.  By  that  obedience  which  is  required  in  order  to 
salvation  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  sort  of  virtue  ap.d  obedience  that  is  re- 
quisite, or,  2.  Perseverance  in  it.  If  he  means  that  sort  of  virtue  which  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  salvation ;  then  I  w^oidd  ask,  what  sort  of  humility  and  devo- 
tion is  that,  to  which  Goa  has  promised  the  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their 
obtaining  that  virtue  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ?  Must  it  not  be  real, 
sincere  humility  and  devotion  ?  Surely  if  God  has  promised  so  great  a  gift  to 
any  humility  and  devotion,  it  must  be  to  that  which  is  sincere  and  upright.  Be- 
cause that  which  is  not  sincere,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  hypocritical ;  a  mere  show  of 
that  which  is  really  wanting.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  promises  such  infinite  rewards  to  hypocrisy,  which  he  has  often  declar- 
ed to  be  abominal)le  to  him,  and  which  only  provokes  him  the  more.  But  if  it 
be  true,  sincere,  upright  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  makes  this  the  condition  of  that  grace  which  is  necessary  to  his  obtain- 
ing that  kind  of  virtue  which  is  requisite  to  salvation.  Because  he,  who  has 
this  humility  and  devotion,  has  that  kind  of  virtue  already.  The  Scripture 
everywhere  speaks  of  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart,  as  that  virtue  that 
is  saving.  He  that  sincerely  asks  for  grace  to  obey,  has  that  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart  that  is  exercised  in  sincere  obedience ;  for  he  that  sincerely 
asks  this,  is  sincerely  willing  to  obey,  or  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying.  Or  2. 
If  the  Doctor,  by  that  obedience  that  is  indispensably  required  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, means  perseverance  in  sincere  virtue,  and  this  be  promised  to  devoutly  and 
sincerely  asking  it ;  then  hereby  must  be  meant,  either  devoutly  and  sincerely 
asking  it  once,  or  final  perseverance  in  this  sincere  asking,  or  a  certain  limited 
continuance  in  that  asking.  If  a  final  perseverance  in  asking  be  the  condition 
of  grace  to  lead  us  to  persevere,  saving  virtue  is,  as  said  before,  the  condition  ot 
itself.  For  persevering  sincerity  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  persevering  sin- 
cerity. If  it  be  only  once  asking,  or  asking  a  limited  number  of  times,  or  a 
limited  continuance  in  asking,  this  is  contrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  about  per- 
severance. For  it  supposes  a  person  in  this  life,  on  a  past  condition,  to  be  al- 
ready, before  the  end  of  the  day  of  his  probation,  so  confirmed  in  obedience  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fall  away. 

§  27.  One  danger  o!  these  Arminian  notions  is,  that  tfiey  strongly  tend  to 
prevent  conviction  of  sin. 

§  28.  The  vast  pretences  of  Arminians  to  an  accurate  and  clear  view  of  the 
scope  anu  design  of  the  sacred  penmen,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  originaj, 
will  prove  forever  vain  and  insufFu lent  to  hefp  them  against  such  clear  evidenc 
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as  the  Scripture  exhibits  concerning  efficacious  grace.  I  desire  it  may  be  shown, 
if  it  can  be,  that  ever  any  terms,  that  ar<.  fuller  and  stronger,  are  used  more 
frequently,  or  in  greater  variety,  to  signify  God's  being  the  author,  efficient  and 
bestower  of  any  kind  of  benelit,  than  as  to  the  bestowment  of  true  virtue  or 
goodness  of  heart ;  whether  concerning  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  or  tht 
manna  that  was  rained  down  from  heaven,  or  the  bestowment  of  the  blessing! 
of  Canaan,  or  saving  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  ;  or  the  raising  any  from 
the  dead,  or  Christ's  giving  health  to  the  sick,  or  sight  to  the  blind,  or  bread 
to  the  hungry  in  the  wilderness,  or  any  thing  else  whatsoever  ;  or  the  giving 
being  to  mankind  in  their  creation;  the  giving  reason  to  them,  with  their  other 
natural  faculties  ;  the  giving  them  lii'e  and  breath;  the  giving  them  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  their  bodies ;  the  giving  them  life  at  the  general  resurrection  ;  the 
giving  them  their  glory  and  happiness  in  heaven  ;  the  giving  prophets,  and  the 
word  of  God  by  the  prophets  and  others;  the  giving  the  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation; the  giving  Christ,  and  providing  means  of  salvation  in  him.  Yea, 
I  know  of  no  one  thing  in  Scripture  wherein  such  significant,  strong  expressions 
are  used,  in  so  great  variety,  or  one  half  so  often,  as  the  bestowment  of  this 
benefit  of  true  goodness  and  piety  of  heart.  But  after  all,  we  must  be  faced 
down  in  it  with  vast  confidence,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  imply  any  more  than 
only  exhibiting  means  of  instruction,  leaving  the  determining  and  proper  caus- 
ing of  the  effect  wholly  with  man,  as  the  only  proper,  efficient  and  determining 
cause;  and  that  the  current  of  Scripture  is  all  against  us;  and  that  it  is  because 
we  do  not  understand  language,  and  are  bigots  and  fools  for  imagining  any  s-ich 
thing  as  that  the  Scriptures  say  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  because  the  divines 
on  our  side  do  not  understand  Greek,  and  do  not  lay  the  Scripture  before  them. 
nor  mind  the  scope  of  Scripture,  nor  consider  the  connection,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  every  one  of  those  Scriptures,  which  are  brought  to  prove 
efficacious  grace,  may  have  another  interpretation,  found  out  by  careful  and 
critical  examination.  But,  alas !  Is  that  the  way  of  the  Most  High's  instructing 
mankind,  to  use  such  a  multitude  of  expressions,  in  different  languages,  ane 
various  different  ages,  all  which,  in  their  natural  and  most  common  acceptation 
in  all  languages,  nations  and  a^es,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  a  partic 
ular  sense  ;  yea,  the  whole  thread  and  current  of  all  that  God  says,  according 
to  the  use  of  speech  among  mankind,  tends  to  lead  to  such  an  understanding, 
and  so  unavoidably  leads  his  people  in  all  ages  into  such  an  understanding  ;  but 
yet,  that  he  means  no  such  thing ;  intending  only  that  the  true  meaning  should 
not  be  found  out,  but  by  the  means  of  acute  criticism,  which  might  possibly  hit 
upon  the  strange,  unusual,  and  surprising  meaning  ? 

§  29.  Instead  of  persons'  being  the  determinino;  and  efficient  causes  of  their 
awn  virtue  and  piety,  after  all  the  moral  means  God  uses  with  man,  let  us  sup- 
pose some  third  person  between  God  and  the  subject  of  this  gift  of  virtue,  to  be 
in  the  very  same  manner  the  sovereignly  determining  caa.-e  and  efficient  of 
virtue  ;  that  he  had  power  to  bestow  it  on  us,  or  cause  us  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arminians  suppose  we  ourselves  have  power 
to  be  the  causes  of  our  being  the  subjects  of  virtue  ;  and  that  it  depended  on  this 
third  person's  free  will,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  now  they  suppose  our  having 
V-,lue  depends  on  our  own  free  will ;  and  that  God  used  moral  means  with  that 
third  person  to  bestow  virtue  on  us,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  uses  moral 
means  to  persuade  us  to  cause  virtue  in  oirselves,  and  the  moral  means  had  the 
like  tendencv  to  operate  on  his  will  as  on  ours;  but  finally,  it  was  left  entirely 
^o  his  free  will  to  be  the  sole  determining  '  iuse  whether  we  should  have  virtue 
»irithout  any  such  influence  on  his  will  as  h     .>t  least  to  ensure  his  sovereignty 
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snrl  arbitrar}  disposal,  and  perfectly  free  self-determination  ;  and  it  should  be 
left  contingent,  whether  he  would  bestow  it  or  not;  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
this  third  person  should  happen  to  determine  in  our  favor,  and  bestow  virtue: 
now  1  ask.  Would  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  the  matter  so  wholly  to  God.,  in  such 
strong  terms,  and  in  such  a  great  variety  ;  to  ascribe  it  so  entirely  to  him  as  his 
gift ;  to  pray  to  him  beforehand  for  it ;  to  give  him  thanks,  to  give  him  all  the 
glory,  &,c. '?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  this  determining  cause,  whose  arbitrary, 
selt-determined,  self-possessed,  sovereign  will,  decides  the  matter,  be  proper!) 
looked  upon  as  the  main  cause,  vastly  *he  most  proper  cause,  the  truest  author 
and  bestower  of  the  benefit  1  Would  not  he  be,  as  it  were,  all  in  the  cause  ? 
Would  not  the  glory  properly  belong  to  him,  on  whose  pleasure  the  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  properly  depended  ? 

§  29.  By  regeneration,  being  new  creatures,  raised  from  death  in  sin,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  not  meant  merely  persons'  being  brought  into  the  state  and  priv- 
ileges of  professing  Christians,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor.  When  Christ  says  unto 
Nicodemus,  John  iii.  3,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  he  does  not  mean  merely,  that  unless 
a  man  be  brought  to  a  participation  of  the  nev,'  state  and  privileges  of  the  Ch«'is- 
tian  church,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  possession  and  privileges  of  the  Chri'-tian 
church  ;  for  that  would  be  nonsense,  and  only  to  say,  unless  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  be  born  again ;  or,  unless  a  man  enter  into  the  new  state  of 
things,  as  erected  by  the  Messiah,  he  cannot  enter  on  the  new  state  of  things  as 
erected  by  the  Messiah.  Nor  can  he  mean,  that  unless  a  man  be  a  professing 
Christian,  he  cannot  see  the  future  and  eternal  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  for  he  supposes  many  heathens  will  see  the  kingdom  of  God  in  that  sense. 

And  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  teach  this 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  being  instated  in  his  new-modelled  church,  as  such 
a  great,  important  and  main  doctrine  of  his  ! 

Taylor  to  make  out  his  scheme,  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  being  born  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  in  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  127,  of  his  Key,  and  on 
Origin  il  Siri,  p.  144,  &c.).  So  he  is  forced  to  suppose,  that  by  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  meant  two  things  (p.  125,  marginal  note,  and  other  places),  and  so  he 
supposes  two  senses  of  our  being  of  the  truth,  our  being  of,  or  in  God,  and  knoio- 
ing  God  (see  p.  127,  marginal  note).  He  is  forced  to  suppose  that  many  of 
the  expressions,  signifying  antecedent  blessings,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense  (see  p.  138,  No.  243,  &c.).  See  how  evidently  being  born  of  God  signi- 
fies something  else  than  a  being  brought  into  the  state  of  professing  Christians  : 
1  John  ii.  29,  "  If  he  know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doth  righteousness  is  born  of  him."  Chap.  iii.  8,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  reraaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God."  Chap.  iv.  3,  "  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God."  Chap.  v.  4,  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the 
world."  Verse  18,  "  We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God,  sinneth  not ; 
but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth 
him  not." 

So  it  is  exceeding  apparent,  that  knowing  God,  and  being  of  God,  and  in 
God,  having  this  hope  in  him,  &c.,  mean  something  besides  our  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  principles,  and  privileges.  1  John  ii.  3,  &c.,  "  Hereby  do  we  know 
that  we  know  him,  i*"  we  keep  his  commandments.  Whoso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
him."  Chap.  iii.  3  "  Every  one  *.hat  hath  this  hope  ic  him,  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  he  is  pur*^-"     Chap.  iii.  14,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
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unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  Chap,  iv,  12,  "  !f  we  love  one  an- 
other, God  (Iwellelh  in  us."  Taylor  supposes  that  this  same  apostle,  by  being 
x)rn  of  Goil,  means  being  received  to  tlie  privileges  of  professing  Christians. 
John  i.  12  (p.  49).     1  John  v.  1,  and  v.  18  (p.  48).     1  John  iii.  1  (p.  48). 

§  31.  \\  hy  does  the  apostle  say,  concerning  apostates,  "  they  were  not  of  us : 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us  ;  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us;"  if  it 
be,  as  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  that  professing  Christians  are  indeed  of  the  society 
of  Christians  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  all  their  privileges,  are  truly 
the  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  of  the  household  of  God,  saints, 
believers  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith,  are  all  one  body,  have  one 
spirit,  one  laith,  one  inheritance,  have  their  heaits  purified  and  sanctified, 
are  all  the  children  of  light,  are  all  of  the  household  of  God,  fellow  citizens 
iv'ith  the  saints,  have  all  fellowship  with  Christ,  &c.  ? 

§  32.  It  is  true,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  said  to  be 
elected,  called,  created,  made,  formed,  redeemed,  delivered,  saved,  bought,  pur- 
chased, beo;otten.  But  particular  Jews  are  nowhere  so  spoken  of,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  their  national  redemption,  when  they  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  &c. 

David,  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  though  he  is  so  abundant  there  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  is  also  so  frequent  in  praising  God  for  God's 
redeeming  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  salvation  God  wrought  for  the  nation 
and  church  of  Israel  at  that  time;  yet  he  ne\'er  once  blesses  God  (having  re- 
spect to  that  salvation)  that  God  had  chosen  him  and  redeemed  him,  bought  him, 
regenerated  him  ;  never  (having  reference  to  that  affair)  speaks  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;"  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  blessedness  of  those  men  God  had  chose,  and  caused  to  come 
nigh  unto  him,  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  often 
blesses  God  for  redeeming  and  saving  him  in  particular ;  but  never,  in  any  of 
these  things,  has  he  respect  to  those  national  privileges,  nor  indeed  any  other  ol 
the  penmen  of  the  Psalms ;  which  is  very  strange,  if  the  privilege  of  being 
bought,  made,  created,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  be  that 
which  the  apostle  in  the  New  Testament  applies  to  himself  in  particular, 
and  which  this  and  the  other  apostles  applied  to  many  other  particular  persons. 

§  33.  That  professing  Christians  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  washed  &c., 
does  not  argue,  that  all  professing  Christians  are  so  in  fact.  For  Taylor  him- 
self says,  "  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  express  not  only  our  Christian  privileges,  but  also  the  duty  to 
which  they  oblige,  in  the  present  or  preterperfect  tense  ;  or  to  speak  of  that  as 
done,  which  only  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  fact,  may  possibly  never  be 
done  :  as  in  MaUh.  v.  13,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  ye  ought  to 
be.  Rom.  ii.  4,  "  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ;"  that  is, 
ought  to  lead  thee  :  chap.  vi.  2.  chap  viii.  9.  Col.  iii.  3.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  "  Where- 
in ye  greatly  rejoice ;"  i.  e.  ought  to  rejoice.  2  Cor.  iii.  18, "  We  all  with  open 
face  (enjoying  the  means  of  )  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
(ought  to  be,  enjoy  the  means  of  being)  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory."  1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Ye  are  unleavened,"  i.  e.  obhged  by  the  Chris- 
tian profession  to  be.  Heb.  xiii.  14,  "  W'e  seek  (i.  e.  we  ought  to  seek,  or, 
according  to  our  profession,  we  seek)  a  city  to  come."  1  John  ii.  12 — 15, 
ji.  9.  V.  4 — 18,  and  in  other  places.  See  Taylor's  Key,  p.  139.  No.  244,  and 
p.  144,  No.  246.  This  overthrows  all  his  supposed  proofs,  that  those  which  h* 
ca.ls  antecedent  blessings,  do  really  belong  to  all  professing  Christians 
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§  34.  The  caise  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church  with  regard  tc 
election,  redemption,  creation,  &c.,  from  what  it  was  with  the  Jews.  With  the 
Jews,  election,  their  redemption  out  of  Egypt,  their  creation,  was  a  national 
thing ;  it  began  with  them  as  a  nation,  and  descended,  as  it  were,  from  the  na- 
tion, to  particular  persons.  Particular  persons  were  first  of  the  nation  and 
church  of  the  Jews  ;  so,  by  that  means,  had  an  interest  in  their  election,  redemp- 
tion, &c.,  that  Goii  wrought  of  old.  The  being  of  the  nation  and  church  of 
Israel,  was  the  ground  of  a  participation  in  these  privileges.*  But  it  is  evident, 
it  is  contrariwise  in  Christians.  With  regard  to  them,  the  election,  redemption, 
creation,  regeneration,  &,c.,  are  personal  things.  They  begin  with  particular 
persons,  and  ascend  to  public  socieu.es.  Men  are  first  redeemed,  bought,  cre- 
ated, regenerated,  and  by  that  means  become  members  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  this  is  the  ground  of  their  membership.  Paul's  regeneration,  and  Christ's 
loving  him,  and  giving  himself  for  him,  was  the  foundation  of  his  being  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  holy  nation,  peculiar  people,  &c.,  whereas,  David's  being 
one  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  is  the  proper  ground  of  his  participation  in  Israel's 
redemption  out  of  ]-2gypt,  and  of  that  birth  and  formation  of  the  people  that 
were  at  that  time.  It  is  apparent  the  case  was  thus.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  creation,  regeneration,  calling,  and  justification,  are 
personal  things,  because  they  are  by  personal  influences ;  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  on  particular  persons,  and  personal  qualifications. 

Their  regeneration  was  a  personal  thing,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  called  sim- 
ply an  entering  into  the  new  creation,  or  obtaining  a  part  in  the  new  world  or 
new  Jerusalem,  &c.,  but  a  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  7iew  man. 
They  are  first  raised  from  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  come  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  They  are  first  lively  or  living  stones,  and  by  that  means 
come  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  holy  temple  :  by  being  lively 
stones,  they  come  to  be  parts  of  the  living  temple,  and  capable  of  it.  So  that 
their  being  alive,  is  prior  to  their  belonging  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
Christian  calling,  is  represented  as  being  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  the 
church.  They  are  called  into  the  church,  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Their  spiritual  baptism  or  washing,  is  prior  to  their  being  in  the  church. 
They  are  by  one  spirit  baptized  into  one  body.  They  put  on  Christ,  and  so 
become  interested  in  Christ,  and  sharers  with  those  that  had  a  part  in  him. 
By  such  a  personal  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were  first  made  meet  to  be 
partakers  with  the  saints  in  light,  before  they  were  partakers. 

§  35.  It  will  follow  from  Taylor's  scheme,  that  Simon  the  sorcerer  had  an 
interest  in  all  the  antecedent  blessings.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  him  he  was  at 
that  time  in  the  gall  of  bhterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  If  he  was  really 
justified,  washed,  cleansed,  sanctified  ;  how  was  he  at  that  time  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity  1  Justification,  forgiveness,  &c.,  is  a  release-  from  the  bond  of  iniquity 
If  the  heart  be  purified  by  faith,  it  does  not  remain  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

§  36.  Saving  grace  differs  from  common  grace,  in  nature  and  kind.  To  sup- 
pose only  a  gradual  difference,  would  not  only  be  to  suppose,  that  some  in  ?.  state 
ot  damnation  are  within  an  infinitely  little  as  good  as  some  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion (which  greatly  disagrees  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  men's  being  savec" 
by  their  own  virtue  and  goodness),  but  this,  taken  with  the  Arminian  notion  of 
men's  falling  from  grace,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  determine,  that  many  that 
are  once  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  in  such  a  state,  and  out  of  it,  scores  of 

♦  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  our  author  is  correct  in  the  ma'crial  distinction  he  here  makes 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations.  The  reader  will  ;auider  whether  privileges  and 
blessings  were  not  personal  as  much  under  the  one  as  the  other. 
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times  in  a  ver)  short  space.  For  though  a  person  is  in  a  slite  of  sahation,  nt 
may  be  but  just  m  it,  and  may  be  infinitely  near  the  hmits  between  a  state  of  sal- 
vation and  damnation  ;  and  as  the  habits  of  grace  are,  according  to  that  scheme 
only  contracted  and  raised  by  consideration  and  exercise,  and  the  exertion  ol 
the  strength  of  the  mind,  and  are  lost  when  a  man  falls  from  grace  by  the  in« 
termission  or  cessation  of  these,  and  by  contrary  acts  and  exercises ;  and  as  the 
habits  and  principles  of  virtue  are  raised  and  sunk,  brought  into  being  and 
abolished  by  those  things,  and  both  the  degree  of  them  and  the  being  of  them 
wholly  depend  on  them  ;  the  consequence  will  naturally  be,  that  when  a  man 
js  first  raised  to  that  degree  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  degree  of  virtue  is  almost  infinitely  near  the  cfividing  line,  it  will 
naturally  be  liable  to  be  a  little  raised  or  sunk  every  hour,  according  as  the 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mind  are ;  as  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer  is  never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  is  always  rising  or  subsiding,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  heat. 

§  37.  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resistible  or  irresistible,  is  perfect 
nonsense.  For  the  effect  of  grace  is  upon  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense,  ex- 
cept it  be  proper  to  say  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist  his  own  will,  or 
except  it  be  possible  for  him  to  desire  to  resist  his  own  will ;  that  is,  except  it 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  will  a  thing  and  not  will  it  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
far  as  he  does  will  it.  Or  if  you  speak  of  enlightening  grace,  and  say  this  grace  is 
upon  the  understanding ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  same  nonsense  in  other  words 
For  then  the  sense  runs  thus,  that  a  man,  after  he  has  seen  so  plainly  that  a 
thing  is  best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  yet  he  can  at  the  same  time  nill  it.  If 
you  say  he  can  will  any  thing  he  pleases,  this  is  most  certainly  true ;  foi 
who  can  deny,  that  a  man  can  will  any  thing  he  doth  already  will  ?  That  a  man 
can  will  any  thing  that  he  pleases,  is  just  as  ceitain,  as  what  is,  is.  Wherefore  it  is 
nonsense  to  say,  that  after  a  man  has  seen  so  plainly  a  thing  to  be  so  much  the 
best  for  him  that  he  wills  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  liad  not  willed  it,  he  could  not  have  willed  it.  It  is  cei-tain,  that 
a  man  never  doth  any  thing  but  what  he  can  do.  But  to  say,  after  a  man  has 
willed  a  thing,  that  he  could  have  not  willed  it  if  he  had  pleased,  is  to  suj)pose 
tw'o  wills  in  a  man ;  the  one  to  will  which  goes  fii'st ;  the  other  to  please  or 
choose  to  will.  And  so  with  the  same  reason  we  may  say,  there  is  another 
will  to  please ;  to  please  to  will ;  and  so  on  to  a  thousand.  Wherefore,  to  say 
that  the  man  could  have  willed  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased,  is  just  all  one  as  to 
say,  that  if  he  had  v\illed  otherwise,  then  we  might  be  sure  he  could  will  other- 
wise. 

§  38.  Those  that  deny  infusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  of  necessi- 
ty', deny  the  Spirit  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  By  the  Spirit's  infusing,  let  be 
meant  what  it  will,  those  who  say  there  is  no  infusion,  contradict  themselves. 
For  they  say  the  Spirit  doth  something  in  the  soul ;  that  is,  he  causeth  some 
motion,  or  affection,  or  apprehension  to  arise  in  the  soul,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  there  without  him.  Now,  God's  Spirit  doeth  what  he  doeth  ;  he 
doth  as  much  as  he  doth  :  or  he  causeth  in  the  soul  as  much  as  he  causeth.  let 
that  be  how  little  soever.  So  much  as  is  purely  the  effect  of  his  immediate 
motion,  that  is  the  effect  of  his  immeiliate  motion,  let  that  be  what  it  will;  and 
BO  much  is  infused,  how  little  soever  that  be.  This  is  self-evident.  For  sup- 
pose the  Spirit  of  God  only  to  assist  the  natural  powers,  then  there  is  something 
done  b(twixt  them.  Men's  own  powers  do  something,  and  Gc  fs  Spirit  doth 
something ;  only  they  work  together.  Now,  that  part  that  the  Spirit  doth,  how 
ittp  soever  it  bt ,  is  infused.     So  that  they  that  deny  infused  habits,  own  thai 
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part  of  the  habit  is  infused  For  they  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  assists  the  man  in 
acquirinfT  llie  habit ;  so  that  it  is  acquired  rather  sooner  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise. So  that  part  of  the  habit  is  owing  to  the  Spirit ;  some  of  the  streno-th 
of  the  habit  was  infused,  and  another  part  is  owing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
man.  Or  if  you  say  not  so,  but  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  natural  power  assist- 
ed ;  how  do  you  mean  assisted  ?  To  act  more  lively  and  vigorously  than 
otherwise  1  Then  that  liveliness  and  vigorousness  must  be  infused ;  which  is  a 
habit,  and  therefore  an  infused  habit.  It  is  grace,  and  therefoie  infused  grace. 
Grace  consists  very  much  in  a  principle  that  causes  vigorousness  and  activity  in 
action.  This  is  infusion,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  opposite  party.  So  that,  i^ 
any  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  all  is  allowed,  the  dispute  is  only.  How 
much  is  infused  1     The  otie  says,  a  great  deal,  the  other  says,  but  little. 

§  39.  1st.  The  main  thing  meant  by  the  word  efficacious,  is  this,  it  being 
decisive.  This  seems  to  be  the  main  question.  2d.  Its  being  immediate  and 
arbitrary  in  that  sense,  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  nature.  3d.  That  the 
principles  of  grace  are  supernatural  in  that  sense,  that  they  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  all  that  is  in  the  heart  before  conversion.  4th.  That  they  are  infused, 
and  not  contracted  by  custom  and  exercise.  5th.  That  the  change  is  instanta- 
neous, and  not  gradual.  These  four  last  heads  may  be  subdivisions  of  a  second 
general  head  :  so  that  the  divisions  may  be  thus :  1st.  The  main  thing  meant, 
is,  that  it  is  decisive.  2d.  That  it  is  immediate  and  supernatural.  The  four  last 
of  the  heads  mentioned  above,  may  be  subdivisions  of  this  last. 

So  that  there  are  two  things  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace, 
wherein  lies  the  main  difference  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminiansas  to  this 
doctrine.  First,  That  the  grace  of  God  is  determining  and  decisive  as  to  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  a  man's  becoming  a  good  man,  and  having  those  vir- 
tuous qualifications  that  entitle  to  an  interest  in  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
Scc.ond/i/,  That  the  power  and  grace  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iii  or 
towards  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  immediate :  that  the  habit  of  true  virtue 
or  holiness  is  immediately  implanted  or  infused ;  that  the  operation  goes  so  far, 
that  a  man  has  habitual  holiness  given  him  instantly,  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  gradually,  by  assistance  concurring  with  our  en- 
deavors, so  as  gradually  to  advance  virtue  into  a  prevailing  habit.  And  besides 
these.  Thirdly,  It  is  held  by  many,  of  late,  that  there  is  no  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  God  ;  but  that  all  is  done  by  general  laws. 

The  former  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  importance  or  consequence  in  the 
controversy  with  Arminians  (though  the  others  are  also  very  important),  and 
this,  only,  is  what  I  shall  consider  in  this  place ;  perhaps  the  others  may  be 
considered,  God  willing,  in  some  other  discourse. 

^  40.  Concerning  what  the  Arminians  say,  that  these  are  speculative  points  ; 
all  devotion  greatly  depends  on  ?  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence on  God.  But  this  is  one  of  the  very  chief  things  belonging  to  our  de- 
pendence on  God.  How  much  stress  do  the  Scriptures  lay  on  our  dependence 
on  God!  All  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  whatsoever,  that  is,  by  any  present 
influence  or  effect  of  the  Spirit ;  any  thing  at  all  that  a  person  that  is  converted 
from  sin  to  God,  is  the  subject  of,  through  any  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  him,  or  any  thing  done  by  the  Spirit,  since  the  completing  and 
confirming  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  must  be  done  by  a  physical  operation, 
either  on  the  soul  or  body. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  does  something  to  promote  virtue  m  men's  hearts, 
and  to  make  them  gocd,  beyond  what  the  angels  can  do.  But  the  angels  can 
present  motives  ;  can  excite  ideas  of  the  words  of  promises  and  ihreatonings, 
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&.C.,  and  can  pcrsuaoe  ,n  this  way  by  moral  means ;  a.s  is  evident,  because  the 
devils  in  this  way  promote  vice. 

§  41.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  God's  producing  any  effects,  or  causing 
an}  events,  by  any  immediate  intei position,  producing  efl'ects  arbitiarily,  or  by 
the  immediate  efforts  of  his  will,  but  what  lies  equally  against  his  ordering  it  so, 
that  any  effects  should  be  produced  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  men's  will, 
to  produce  effects  otherwise  than  the  established  laws  of  nature  would  have  pro- 
duced without  men's  arbitrary  interposition. 

I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotations  :  "  That  otherwise, 
the  world  cannot  be  the  object  of  inquiry  and  science,  and  far  less  of  imitation 
by  arts  :  since  imitation  necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  determinate  object,  or 
fixed,  ascertainable  relations  and  connections  of  things  ;  and  that,  upon  the 
contrary  supposition,  the  world  must  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  Nature,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  us,  must  always  speak  the  same  language  to  us.  It 
must  therefore  steadfastly  observe  the  same  general  laws  in  its  operations,  or 
work  uniformly,  and  according  to  stated,  invariable  methods  and  rules.  Thoso 
terms,  order,  beauty,  general  good,  &c.,  plainly  include,  in  then-  meaning,  anal 
ogy  ;  and  constancy,  unilbrmity  amidst  variety  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  regular 
observance  of  general,  settled  laws,  in  the  make  and  economy,  production,  and 
operations  or  effects,  of  any  object  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  Wherever 
order,  fixed  connections,  or  general  laws  and  unity  of  design  take  place,  there 
is  certainty  in  the  nature  of  such  objects,  and  so  knowledge  may  be  acquired. 
But  where  these  do  not  obtain,  there  can  be  nothing  but  unconnected,  inde- 
pendent parts.  All  must  be  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  consequently,  such  a 
loose,  disjointed  heap  of  things,  must  be  an  inexplicable  chaos.  In  one  word, 
science,  prudence,  government,  imitation  and  art,  necessarily  suppose  the  pre- 
valence of  general  laws  throughout  all  the  objects  in  nature  to  which  they  reacL 
No  being  can  know  itself,  project  or  pursue  any  scheme,  or  lay  down  any  max- 
ims for  its  conduct,  but  so  tar  as  its  own  constitution  is  certain,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  things  relative  to  it  are  fixed  and  constant.  For  so  far  only  are  things 
ascertainable;  and  therefore,  so  far  only  can  rules  be  drawn  from  them." 
Turnhuirs  Mor.  Phil.  Part  I.  Mrod. 

"  The  exercise  of  all  moral  powers,  dispositions  and  affections  of  mind,  as 
necessarily  presuppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  or  general  laws  settled  by 
the  author  of  nature  with  respect  to  them,  as  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses 
about  qualities  and  effects  of  corporeal  beings  do  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  nehher  acquire  knowledge  of  any  kind,  contract  habits,  or  attain  to  any 
moral  perfection  whatsoever,  unless  the  author  of  our  nature  had  appointed  and 
fixed  certain  laws  relating  to  our  moral  powers,  and  their  exercises  and  acqui- 
sitions." Jbid.  p.  13,14.  Yet  this  Turnbull  strenuously  holds  a  seli-determin- 
mg  power  in  the  will  of  man.  Such  like  arguments,  if  they  are  valid  against 
any  interposition  at  all,  will  prevail  against  all  interposition  of  God  or  man,  and 
against  the  interposition  of  God  ever  to  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  or  amend  it 
and  prove  that  all  shall  be  according  to  general  laws.  And  they  might  as  well 
argue,  that  the  making  of  the  world  too  was  by  general  laws.  If  it  be  said, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  and  absolute  necessity,  that  God  should  at  last  in- 
terpose and  rectify  the  course  of  nature ;  I  answer,  this  is  yielding  the  point, 
that,  in  cases  of  great  importance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  may  be  an 
interposition  that  may  be  arbitrary,  and  not  by  general  laws. 

§  42.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  be  able,  by  the  connections  of 
things,  to  know  all  future  events ;  nor  was  this  ever  in  the  Creator's  designs. 
Tf  it  had  been  so,  he  could  have  enabled  tl  cm  to  know  the  future  volitions  of 
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men,  and  tliose  ever  ts  that  depend  upon  them,  which  are  b}  ra\  the  most  im 
oortant. 

§  43.  The  nature  of  virtue  being  a  positive  thing,  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  God's  immediate  influence,  and  must  take  its  rise  iiom  creation  or  infusion 
by  God.  For  it  must  be  either  Iiom  that,  or  from  our  own  choice  and  produc- 
tion, either  at  once,  or  gradually,  by  diligent  culture.  But  it  cannot  bef  in,  oi 
take  its  rise  from  the  latter,  viz.,  our  choice,  or  voluntary  diligence.  For  it 
there  exist  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  virtue  before,  it  cannot  come  from 
cultivation ;  for  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  vii  tue  to 
cultivate,  it  cannot  be  by  repeated  and  multiplied  acts  of  virtuous  choice,  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit.  For  there  can  be  no  one  virtuous  choice,  unless  God  immediately 
gives  it.  The  first  virtuous  choice,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  must  be  immediately 
given,  or  it  must  proceed  from  a  preceding  choice.  If  the  first  virtuous  act  of 
will  or  choice  be  from  a  preceding  act  of  will  or  choice,  that  preceding  act  oj 
choice  must  be  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition 
For  then  there  would  be  a  preceding  act  of  choice  before  the  first  virtuous  act 
of  choice.  And  if  it  be  said  the  first  virtuous  act  of  choice  is  from  a  preceding 
act  of  will  which  is  not  virtuous,  this  is  absurd.  For  an  act  of  will  not  virtuous, 
cannot  produce  another  act  of  will  of  a  nature  entirely  above  itself,  having 
something  positive  in  it  which  the  cause  has  nothing  of,  and  more  excellent  than 
it  is;  any  more  than  motion  can  produce  thought  or  understanding;  or  the 
collision  of  tA\o  bodies  can  produce  thought;  or  stones  and  lead  can  produce  a 
spirit ;  or  nothing  can  produce  something. 

§  44.  As  to  man's  inability  to  convert  himself. — In  them  that  are  totally 
^^)rrupt,  there  can  be  no  tendency  towards  their  making  their  hearts  better,  till 
<hoy  begin  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts.  For  if  they  do  not  repent, 
*hey  still  approve  of  it ;  and  that  tends  to  maintain  their  badness,  and  confirm 
•t.  But  they  cannot  begin  sincerely  to  repent  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  till 
their  hearts  begin  to  be  better,  for  repentance  consists  in  a  change  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  So  that  it  is  not  men's  repentance  that  first  gives  rise  to  their  having 
a  better  heart ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  any  tendency  in  them  to  make  their 
hearts  better,  that  gives  rise  to  it.  The  heart  can  have  no  tendency  to  make 
itself  better,  till  it  begins  to  have  a  better  tendency  ;  for  therein  consists  its  bad- 
ness, viz.,  its  having  no  good  tendency  or  inclination.  And  to  begin  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  and  inclination  to  be 
better,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  begin  already  to  be  better.  And  therefore  the 
heart's  inclination  to  be  good,  cannot  be  the  thing  that  first  gives  rise  to  its 
being  made  good.  For  its  inclination  to  be  better,  is  the  same  thing  with  its 
becoming  better. 

§  45.  If  there  be  any  immediate  influence  or  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at 
all  on  any  created  beings,  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  physical.  If  it  be  in  exciting  ideas  of  motives,  or  in  any  respect 
assisting  or  promoting  any  effect,  still  it  is  physical ;  and  every  whit  as  much 
BO,  as  if  we  suppose  the  temper  and  nature  of  the  heart  is  immediately  changed. 
And  it  is  as  near  akin  to  a  miracle.    If  the  latter  be  miraculous,  so  is  the  former. 

§  46.  Who  ever  supposed  that  the  term  irresistible  was  properly  used  with 
respect  to  that  power  by  which  an  infant  is  brought  into  being ;  meanino-,  irre- 
sistible  by  the  infant  1  Or  who  ever  speaks  of  a  man's  waking  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  irresislihly ,  meaning,  that  he  cannot  resist  awaking  ?  Or  who  says,  that 
Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  irresistibly  ?  See  what  I  have 
said  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  irresistible,  unfrustrable,  &c.,  in  my  Inquiry 
ibout  Liberty. 
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§  47.  The  opponents  of  efficacious  grace  and  physi  ,al  operation,  i  ay  b*t 
challenged  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  any  creature  should  become  righteous 
without  a  physical  operation,  either  a  being  created  with  the  habit  of  right- 
eousness, or  its  being  immeiliately  inlused.  See  what  I  have  written  in  my  book 
of  Original  Sin,  in  those  sections  wherein  I  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  original 
righteousness,  and  argue,  that  if  Adam  was  not  created  righteous,  no  way  oan 
be  invented  how  he  could  ever  become  righteous. 

§  48.  As  to  that,  Matthew  vii.  7, "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;"  it  is  explained 
by  such  places  as  that.  Dent.  iv.  29,  "  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul."  And  by  Deut.  xxx.  2 — 6,  "  If  thou  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul ;"  which  is  very  paral- 
lel with  that,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

§  49.  The  Scripture  teacheth  that  holiness,  both  in  principle  and  fruit,  is 
from  God.  "  It  is  God  w^ho  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  Prov.  xvi.  1,  "  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  C  mparing  this  with  other  parts  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  evinces  that  it  is  a  moral  preparation,  and  the  answer  of  th** 
tongue  in  moral  regards,  that  is  meant. 

§  50.  Reason  shows  that  the  first  existence  of  a  principle  of  virtue  canno* 
be  from  man  himself,  nor  in  any  created  being  whatsoever  ;  but  must  be  iinmedi 
ately  given  from  God  ;  or  that  otherwise  it  never  can  be  obtained,  whatever 
this  principle  be,  whether  love  to  God,  or  love  to  men.  It  must  either  be 
from  God,  or  be  a  habit  contracted  by  repeated  acts.  But  it  is  most  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  first  existence  of  the  principle  of  holy  action,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  course  of  holy  actions.  Because  there  can  be  no  holy  action  with- 
out a  principle  of  holy  inclination.  There  can  be  no  act  done  from  love,  that 
shall  be  the  cause  of  first  introducing  the  very  existence  of  love. 

§  51.  God  is  said  to  give  true  viitue  and  piety  of  heart  to  man  ;  to  work  it 
in  him,  to  create  it,  to  form  it,  and  with  regard  to  it  we  are  said  to  be  his  work- 
manship. Yea,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  understand  it  in  some  improper 
sense,  it  is  often  declared  as  the  peculiar  character  of  God,  that  he  assumes  it 
as  his  character  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  true  virtue,  in  his  being  called  the 
Sanctifier ;  he  that  sanctifieth  us.  "  I  am  he  that  sanctifieth  you."  This  is 
spoken  of  as  the  great  prerogative  of  God,  Levit.  xx.  8,  and  other  parallel  places. 
He  declares  expressly  that  this  effect  shall  be  connected  with  his  act,  or  with 
what  he  shall  do  in  order  to  it.  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  you  shall  be 
clean."  What  God  does  is  often  spviiven  of  as  thoroughly  effectual ;  the  effect  is 
infallibly  consequent.  "  Turn  us,  and  we  shall  be  turned."  Jesus  Christ  has 
the  great  character  of  a  Saviour  en  this  account,  that  "  he  saves  his  people  from 
their  sins."  See  Rom.  xi.  26,  27,  "  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is 
written,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins."  God  says,  "  I  will  put  my  law  into  their  hearts ;  1  will  write  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  away  from  me;  I  will  take 
away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  me  ;  I  will  circumcise  their  hearts  to  love  me  ;  oh,  that  there  were  such 
a  heart  in  them  !"  And  it  is  spoken  of  as  his  work,  to  give,  to  cause,  to  create 
such  a  heart,  to  put  it  in  them.  God  is  said  to  incline  their  hearts,  not  only  to 
gfive  statutes,  but  to  incline  their  hearts  to  his  statutes. 
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Moses  speaks  of  the  great  moral  means  that  God  had  used  with  the  childrfca 
of  Israel  to  enlighten  tliem,  and  convince  and  persuade  them  ;  but  of  their  being 
yet  unpersuaded  and  unconverted,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason,  that  God  had  not 
given  them  a  heart  to  perceive  :  as  Deut,  xxix.  4,  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  h^^ar,  unto  this  day."  The 
Scripture  plainly  makes  a  distinction  between  exhibiting  light,  or  means  of  in* 
struction  and  persuasion,  and  giving  eyes  to  see,  circumcising  the  heart,  &c. 

§  52.  Why  should  Christ  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  if  it  is  not  God's  work  to  bring  that  effect 
to  pass,  and  it  is  left  to  man's  free  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  other- 
wise it  is  no  virtue,  and  none  of  their  obedience,  or  doing  of  God's  will;  and 
God  does  what  he  can  oftentimes  consistently  with  man's  liberty,  and  those 
that  enjoy  the  means  he  uses,  do  generally  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  his  will  ? 
He  does  so  much,  that  he  can  well  say,  what  could  I  have  done  more  ?  And 
yet  almost  all  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  doing  his  will.  See  Colos.  i. 
9,  10. 

§  53.  If  it  be  as  the  Arminians  suppose,  that  all  men's  virtue  is  of  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  free  will,  independent  on  any  prior  determining,  deci- 
ding, and  disposing  of  the  event;  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordering  of  God, 
whether  there  be  many  virtuous  or  few  in  the  world,  whether  there  shall  be 
much  virtue;  or  little,  or  where  it  shall  be,  in  what  nation,  country,  or  when,  or 
in  what  generation  or  age  ;  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  at  all :  then  none  of 
these  things  belong  to  God's  disposal,  and  therefore,  surely  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  to  promise  them.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  promise  in  an  affair, 
concerning  which  he  has  not  the  disposal. 

And  how  can  God  promise,  as  he  oftentimes  does  in  his  word,  glorious  times, 
when  righteousness  shall  generally  prevail,  and  his  will  shall  generally  be  done; 
and  yet  that  it  is  not  an  effect  which  belongs  to  him  to  determine ;  it  is  not  left 
to  his  determination,  but  to  the  sovereign,  arbitrary  determination  of  others,  in- 
dependently on  any  determination  of  him  ;  and  therefore  surely  they  ought  to 
be  the  promisers  ?  For  him  to  promise  who  has  it  not  in  his  hands  to  dispose 
and  determine,  is  a  great  absurdity  ;  and  yet  God  oftentimes  in  promising, 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  matter,  using  such  expressions 
as  abundantly  imply  it.  Isaiah  Ix.  22,  "  I  the  Lord  do  hasten  it  in  its  time.'' 
Surely  this  is  the  language  of  a  promiser,  and  not  merely  a  predictor.  God  pro- 
mises Abraham,  that  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him." 
God  swears,  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess."  And  it  is 
said  to  be  given  to  Christ,  that  every  nation,  &c.,  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
Dan.  vii.  After  what  manner  they  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  is  abundantly  de- 
clared in  other  prophecies,  as  in  Isaiah  xi.  and  innumerable  others.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  as  the  excellent  things  that  God  does. 

§  54.  If  God  is  not  the  disposing  author  of  virtue,  then  he  is  not  the  giver 
ot  it.  The  very  notion  of  a  giver  implies  a  disposing  cause  of  the  possession 
of  the  benefit.  1  John  iv.  4,  "  Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them  (i.  e.  have  overcome  your  spiritual  enemies),  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;"  that  is,  plainly,  he  is  stronger,  and 
his  strength  overcomes.  But  how  can  this  be  a  reason,  if  God  does  not  put 
forth  any  overcoming,  effectual  strength  in  the  case,  but  leaves  it  to  free  will  to 
get  the  victory,  to  determine  the  point  in  the  conflict  ; 

§  55.  There  are  no  sort  of  benefits  that  are  so  much  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  as  this  sort,  the  bestownnent  of  virtue,  or  benefits  which  im- 
p^y  it     How  often  is  the  fiith  of  the  Gentiles,  or  their  coming  into  the  Chris- 
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ban  Church  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isciah  xlix  6,  and  manj 
othei  places;  and  he  has  promised  it  to  his  church,  chap.  xhx.  18 — 21,  ana 
innumerable  other  places.  See  Rom.  xv.  12,  13.  What  a  promise  have  we^ 
Isaiah  Ix.  21,  "  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  forever,  the  branch  ot"  ray  planting,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glo- 
lified," — compared  with  the  next  chapter,  3d  verse,  "That  they  may  Le  called 
the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified." 
See  also  verse  8th  of  the  same  chapter.  Likewise  chap.  Ix.  17,  18,  "  I  will 
make  thy  oflicers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  righteousness  ;  violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  border,  but  thou  shalt 
call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise."  Here  it  is  promised  that  the  ru- 
lers shall  be  righteous  ;  and  then,  in  the  21st  verse  following,  it  is  promised  that 
the  people  shall  be  so.  The  change  of  men  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition  is 
promised,  as  in  places  innumerable,  so  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 11,  "The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  he  down  with  the  kid,"  &,c. 
Isaiah  Iv.  5,  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  na- 
tions that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  glorified  thee."  Jer.  iii.  15,  "  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding."  This  implies  a  promise  that  there  should  be  such 
pastors  in  being,  and  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  feed  the  people  with  know- 
ledge and  imderstandinff.  Jer.  x.  23,  "  The  wav  of  man  is  not  in  himself." 
Stebbing  owns,  that  on  Arminian  principles,  conversion  depending  on  the  de- 
termination of  free  will,  it  is  possible,  in  its  own  nature,  that  none  should  ever 
be  converted ;  p.  235.  Then  all  the  promises  of  virtue,  of  the  revival  of  reli- 
gion, &.C.,  are  nothing.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  "  Turn  thou  me,  and  1  shall  be  turned," 
— compared  with  Jer.  xvii.  14,  "  Heal  me,  0  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  save 
me,  and  I  shall  be  saved,  for  thou  art  my  praise."  ^^  hich  shows  the  Torce  and 
meaning  of  such  a  phraseology-  to  be,  that  God  alone  can  be  the  doer  of  it ;  and 
that  if  he  undertakes  it,  it  will  be  effectually  done.  Jer.  xxxi.  32 — 35,  "  Not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord)  :  but  this 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel :  After  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  theii 
hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  eveiT  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them,  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquit}-,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."  The  prophet  elsewhere  tells  what  is  connected 
with  knowing  God,  viz.,  doing  judgment  and  justice,  and  showing  mercy,  &.c. 
Chap.  xxii.  16,  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  40,  "  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one 
way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  their  children 
after  them ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good.  But  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me."  Jer.  xxxiii.  2,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
maker  thereof,  the  maker  that  formed  it."  Verse  8,  "  And  1  wil  cleanse  them 
from  all  their  iniquit)',  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me."  Ezek.  xi.  18- 
20,  "  And  they  shall  come  thither,  and  they  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable 
things  thereof,  and  all  the  abominations  thereof  from  thence.  And  I  will  give 
\hem  one  heart,  and  I  wiU  put  a  new  spirit  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a   heait  of  flesh  ;  that  they 
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may  ^valk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them  ;  and  they 
tthall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

Zecli.  xii.  10,  to  the  end,  "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,"  &c. 

So  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  beginning,  "  I  will  cut  of!  the  names  of  idols 
out  of  the  land,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered  ;"  and  also,  "  I  will 
cause  the  prophets,  and  also  the  unclean  spirits  to  pass  out  of  the  land." 

Mai.  iii.  3,  4,  "  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  ;  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
olFer  unto  the  Lord  an  ofTering  in  righteousness.  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Ju- 
(lah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
the  former  years." 

§  56.  We  are  told.  Job  xxviii.  28,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  The  same  is  also  abundantly  declared 
in  other  places.  But  it  is  equally  declared,  that  God  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
wisdom,  and  that  he  is  the  author  wholly  and  only  ;  which  is  denied  of  other 
things.  It  is  also  abundantly  declared  in  this  28th  chapter  of  Job,  that  it  can- 
not be  obtained  of  any  creature  by  any  means ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  it  is  Gog  that  gives  wisdom,  as  is  asserted,  Prov.  ii.  6  :  "  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  ,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." It  is  the  promise  of  God  the  Father,  Psalm  ex.  2,  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  thv  power,"  Psauu  cxix.  35,  "  Make  me  to  go  in  the  way 
of  thy  commandments."  Verse  36,  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies." 

§  57.  VVe  are  directed  earnestly  to  pray  and  cry  unto  God  for  wisdom,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  he  that  giveth  wisdom.  Prov. 
ii.  at  the  beginning :  compare  Job.  xxviii.  with  Prov.  xxi.  1,  "  The  king's  heart 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will,"  Here  it  is  represented  that  the  will  of  God  determines  the  wills  of 
men,  and  that  when  God  pleases  to  interpose,  he  even  directs  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  without  failure  in  any  instance.  This  shows  that  God  has  not  left 
men's  hearts  so  in  their  own  hands,  as  to  be  determined  by  themselves  alone, 
independently  on  any  antecedent  detei-mination. 

Prov.  xxviii.  26,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  A  man  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  a  wise  improvement  of  his  outward  possessions,  for 
his  own  comfort ;  yet  this  is  the  gift  of  God.  Eccles.  ii.  24—26,  "  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should 
make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labor.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the 
hand  of  God." 

John  i.  12,  13,  "  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God  ;  which  were  born,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
Thus  also  we  read,  Luke  iii.  8,  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
onto  Abraham."  John  iii.  3,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Verse  5,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Verse  8,  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit."  Jam.  i.  18,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures." 

What  Christ  meant  by  being  born  again,  we  may  learn  by  the  abundant 
MSB  of  the  like  phrase  by  the  same  disciple  that  wrote  this  gospel,  ii    his  first 
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epistlCj  who  doubtltss  learned  his  language  from  i  is  master  ;  and  particiilarlj 
from  those  sayings  of  his  concerning  the  new  birth,  which  he  took  more  spe- 
cial notice  of,  and  which  left  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  we 
may  suppose  are  those  he  records,  when  he  writes  the  history  of  his  lile.  Matth. 
IV.  19,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.""  So  Mark  i.  16,  20,  together  with 
Luke  V.  10,  "  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men  ;"  compared  with  the  fore- 
going story  of  Christ's  giving  them  so  great  a  draught  of  fishes,  which  was  wholly 
his  doing,  and  ascribed  to  him.  Matth.  vi.  10,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will 
be  done."  Matth.  xi.  25 — 27,  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So  Luke 
X.  21,  22.  John  vi.  37,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  unto  me." 
Verse  44,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him." 

John  X.  16,  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  1 
must  bring;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Verses  26 — 29, 
"  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  1  said  unto  you ;  my 
sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  1  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands.     My  Father  which  gave  them  rne,"  &c. 

Acts  XV.  3,  4,  "  Declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them."  Verse  9,  "  And  put  no  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Theiefore  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  heart  is  first  purified,  to  fit  it  for  faith.  John  x'lx.  12,  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The 
meaning  of  it  is  confirmed  from  John  xii.  23,  24,  28 — 32,  and  John  xvii.  1,  2, 
3,  Isa.  xlix.  3,  5,  and  xxvi.  15,  and  Isa.  xvi.  14,  Isa.  xvii.  3,  4,  5,  and  16, 17, 
and  22,  24  (especially  Isa.  Iv.  4,  5),  Jer.  xxx.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15,  "  It  is  not  o'' 
him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  By  such 
an  expression  in  the  apostle's  phraseology,  from  time  to  time,  is  meant  the  use 
of  endeavors,  whereby  they  seek  tht  benefit  they  would  obtain.  So  what  he 
here  says,  is  agreeable  to  what  he  says  in  chap.  xi.  4,  5,  6,  7,  where  he  partic- 
ularly shows,  that  it  is  God  that  preserves  the  remnant,  and  that  it  is  of  the 
election  of  his  grace  and  free  kindness,  and  not  of  their  works ;  but  in  such  a 
way  of  freedom,  as  is  utterly  incoasistent  with  its  being  of  their  works.  And  in 
verse  7,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  their  seeking,  but  by  God's  election.  The 
apostle  here,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  has  respect  to  bodies  of  men,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau  and  Jacob,  &c.  Yet  this  he  applies  to  a  distinction  made  in 
tJiose  days  of  the  gospel,  and  that  distinction  made  between  those  that  were  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  those  that  were  not,  and  particularly  some  of  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  Christian  church,  and  others  of  the  same  nation  that  were  not; 
which  is  m;ide  by  some  believing  and  accepting  Christ,  and  others  rejecting 
him  ;  by  that  faith  which  they  professed,  to  exercise  with  all  their  hearts ;  that 
faith  which  was  a  mercy  and  virtue,  and  the  Avant  of  which  was  a  .^ault ;  as 
appears  by  the  objection  the  apostle  supposes,  verse  19,  "  Why  dolh  he  yet  find 
fault  ?"  The  want  of  which  faith  argued  hardness  of  heart,  verse  18,  exposed 
them  tc  wrath  and  destruction,  as  a  punishment  of  sin,  verse  22,  and  exposes 
pLiiSons  to  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  verse  29. 

Rom.  xi.  4.  5,  6,  7,  "  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  1    I  have 
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reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
imago  of  Baal.  Even  so  at  this  present  time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works  ;  otherwise 
grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace ;  other- 
wise work  is  no  more  work."'  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  Eph.  ii.  9.  Tit.  iii.  5,  "  What 
tlien  1  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  heseeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."  Rom.  xi.  17,  18,  "  If  some  of  the 
branches  are  broken  o(f,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Rom.  xi.  25,  26,  27,  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  As  it  is 
written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins."  Together  with  verses  35,  36,  "  Who  hath  first  given  unto 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him,  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

§  58.  That  expression,  Rom.  i.  7,  and  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  elsewhere,  called  to 
be  sainls,  implies,  that  God  makes  the  (hstinction.  Compare  this  with  what 
Christ  says,  John  x.  27,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  Verse  16,  "  Other  sheep 
have  1  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  must  I  bring  ;  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27,28, 
to  the  end  ;  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of,  &c.  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c.  Rom.  xi.  latter  end.  Heb.  xiii.  20, 
21.  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  '*  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but  mini-s- 
ters  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man.  I  have  plant- 
ed, and  Apollos  watered  ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  neither  is  he  that 
olanteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase 
-We  are  laborers  together  with  God  ;  ye  are  God's  husbandry  ;  ye  are  God's 
Duilding."  According  to  the  Arminian  scheme,  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  1  have 
planted,  and  Apollos  watered,  and  God  hath  planted  and  watered  more  espe- 
cially. For  we  have  done  it  only  as  his  servants.  But  you  yourselves  have 
given  the  increase  ;  the  fruit  has  been  left  to  your  free  will :  agreeably  to  what 
the  Arminians  from  time  to  time  insist  on,  in  what  they  say  upon  the  parable  of 
;he  vineyard  which  God  planted  in  a  fruitful  hill,  &.C.,  and  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  says,  what  could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  ? 

1  Cor.  iii.  3,  "  Ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  mil  is- 
lered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart."  They  were  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts  held  foith  the  light  ot 
truth  ;  of  gospel  truth  with  its  evidence  to  the  world  ;  as  the  chuich  is  compared 
to  a  candlestick,  and  called  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  This  is  agreeable 
to  those  Scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  speak  of  writing  God's  law  in  their 
hearts,  &c.  Add  to  this,  chap.  iv.  6,  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
iedsre  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  v.  14 — 18,  "  If 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ;  that  they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again.  There- 
fore, if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  i.  new  creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away  : 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new;  a^  d  all  things  are  of  God." 
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2  Cor.  viil,  16,  17,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  put  the  same  earnest  care  intc 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhortation.  But  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  the  next  chapter 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians'  forwardness  and  readiness  in  their  bounty  to  the  poor 
saints,  not  as  of  necessity,  but  with  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  their  own  hearts  or  wills ;  but  yet  speaks  of  their  charity  as  just  cause 
of  much  thanksgiving  to  God;  and  speaks  expressly  of  thanksgiving  to  him  for 
such  a  subjection  of  them  to  the  gospel,  and  liberal  distribution  to  them. 

Gal.  i.  15,  16,  "But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  1 
might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,"  compared  with  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  7,  and  the 
account  which  he  gives  himself  of  his  conversion,  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  "  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  1  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me." 

Gal.  V.  22,  23,  &c.,  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 

§  59.  The  apostle,  in  Eph.  i.  18 — 20,  speaks  of  some  exceeding  great  work  of 
power  by  which  they  that  believe  are  distinguished.  But  a  bodily  resurrection  is 
no  such  distinguishing  work  of  power.  See  the  words  :  "  The  eyes  of  your  under- 
standing being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  poAver  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
places."  The  apostle  repeats  the  same  thing  in  substance  again  in  chap- 
ter iii.  14,  and  following  verses,  and  tells  us  what  sort  of  knowledge  he 
desired,  and  so  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  receive,  and  what  is  the  'powei 
that  he  speaks  of:  "  That  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  ol 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  And  tells  by  what  means  God  would  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  &c., 
verses  16,  17.  And  he  tells  us  in  verse  20,  what  is  the  power  of  God  he  speaks 
of.  See  Rom.  xv.  13.  1  Pel.  i.  3—5,  and  2  Thess.  i.  11,  12.  See  also  what 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  an  effect  of  God's  glorious  power,  Col.  i.  11. 

Eph.  i.  IS — 20,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  words  which  follo^5 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter ;  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, where  the  apostle  abundantly  explains  himself.  In  those  words,  there 
is  an  explanation  of  what  had  before  been  more  figuratively  represented.  He 
.jere  observes,  that  those  that  believe,  are  the  subjects  of  a  like  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  that  Christ  was,  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  at 
God's  own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places.  And  then  m  the  prosecution  of  this 
discourse  he  shows  how,  viz.,  in  our  being  raised  from  the  dead,  being  dead 
ourselves  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  raised  as  Christ  was,  and  made  to  sit 
together  with  him  in  heavenly  places  ;  and  this  he  speaks  of,  not  only  as  the 
fruit  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace ;  by  grace  in  opposition  to  works  ;  that  it  is  by  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apostle  repeats  it  over  and  over,  that  it  is  by  grace, 
and  then  explains  how  ;  not  of  works  ;  and  that  our  faith  itself,  by  which  it  is,  is 
not  of  ourselves,  but  is  God's  gift ;  and  that  we  are  wholly  Gofl's  workmanship  ; 
and  that  all  is  owing  to  God's  foreordaining  that  we  should  walk  in  good  works. 
I  know  not  what  the  aposile  could  have  said  more.     See  Eph.  ii.  1 — 10 
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§  60.  In  Efh.  iii.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  glorious  mystery  of  God's  will,  con- 
trived of  old,  and  determined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  his  eternal 
purpose,  &c.,  that  God  would  bring  in  the  Gentiles  as  fellow  heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  bj'  the  gospel.  Which  con- 
lirn)s  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  that  they  were  not  foretold 
only  as  foreseen,  but  foredetermined,  as  what  God  would  bring  to  pass.  This 
is  also  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  the  fruit  ot  God's  eternal  purpose,  his  election, 
&c.,  as  our  adversaries  acknowledge. 

§  61.  Sincerity  itself  is  spoken  of  as  coming  from  God,  Phil.  i.  10  :  "  That 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent ;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  with- 
out offence  in  the  day  of  Christ."  And  elsewhere  God  is  represented  as  "  creat- 
ing a  clean  heart,  renewing  a  right  spirit,  giving  a  heart  of  flesh,"  &c.  The 
apostle  "  gives  thanks  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossians,  their  being  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  darkness,  &c.,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  might,  agreeable  to  their  know- 
ledge, being  friiitiul  in  every  good  work;  and  for  their  perseverance,  and  that 
they  might  be  made  meet  for  the  reward  of  the  saints."  Col  i.  3,  4,  9 — 13. 
This  argues  all  to  flow  from  God  as  the  giver.  Their  first  faith,  and  their  love 
that  their  faith  was  attended  with,  and  their  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  walking  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  universal  obedience,  and 
doing  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  grace,  and  being  strengthened  in  it, 
and  their  |>erseverance  and  cheerfulness  in  their  obedience,  and  being  made  mee. 
for  their  reward,  all  are  from  God.  They  are  from  God  as  the  d>.,-...Vu"aiaig 
cause ;  else,  why  does  the  apostle  pray  that  God  would  bestow  or  effect  these 
things,  if  they  be  not  at  his  determination  whether  they  shall  have  them  or  not? 
He  speaks  of  God's  glorious  powder  as  manifested  in  the  bestowment  of  these 
things. 

Col.  ii.  13,  "  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him." 

Col.  iii.  10,  "  Have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him." 

See  how  many  things  the  apostle  gives  thanks  to  God  for  in  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  prays  for  them.  2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  11,  12,  and  ii.  17,  18,  and  iii.  3, 
4,  5.  1  Thess.  i.  verse  2,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  ii.  verses  13,  14,  and  chap,  iii. 
9,  10,  12,  13,  chap.  v.  23, 24.  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  "  The  Lord  made  you  to  increase 
and  abound  in  love,"  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  10,  "  But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  ye 
need  not  that  I  should  write  unto  you  :  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another.  And  indeed  ye  do  it  towards  all  the  brethren.  1  Thess.  v. 
23,  24,  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit,  and  soul  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that  hath  called  you,  who  also  will 
do  it." 

2  Thess.  i.  3,  4,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,  because  your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of  you  all  towards  each 
other  aboundeth  ;  so  that  we  glory  in  you,  for  your  faith  and  patience  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations." 

The  apostle  thanks  God  for  his  own  prayers,  and  for  others ;  2  Tira.  i.  3,  "  If 
they  are  from  God,  then  doubtless  also  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  our  very  prayers 
for  the  Spirit,  are  from  bim. 

The  prophet  ascribes  persons'  prayers  to  their  having  the  spirit  vf  grace  and 
r:pplication.  True  acceptable  prayer  is  spoken  of,  Rom.  viii.,  as  being  the 
Suiguage  of  the  Spirit ;  not  "'^at  I  suppose  that  the  very  words  are  indited,  but 
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the  (iisposition  is  given.  2  Tim.  i.  7,  "  God  hath  not  us  given  the  spirit  of  fear 
but  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

2  Tim.  ii.  9,  "  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  puijT,se  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began." 

Heb.  xiii.  20,  21,^''  Now  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dea( 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  ol  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  and  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  tc 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen."  See  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Cor.  i. 
latter  end.  Heb.  xii.  2,  "  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  compared 
with  Philip,  i.  5.  James  i.  5 — 8,  "  11  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,  that  fjiveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ;  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall 
obtain  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways." 
So  that,  in  order  to  a  man's  having  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  heard,  he  must 
first  have  faith,  and  a  sincere,  single  heart.  And  what  that  is  which  the  apostle 
calls  wisdom,  may  be  learnt  from  chap.  iii.  17,  18  :  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  In  chap.  i.  5,  &c., 
above  cited,  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  wisdom  ;  and  in  the  following 
part  of  the  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  this  and  every  benefit  of  that 
kind ;  every  thing  that  contains  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  light  or  wisdom,  or 
moral  good  :  and  this  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of  his  mere  will  and  pleasure. 
Verses  16,  17,  18,  "  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethien.  Every  good  gift,  and 
every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
OS  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures." 
See  John  i.  13,  and  iii.  8. 

The  scope  of  the  apostle,  and  connection  of  his  discourse,  plainly  show  that 
the  apostle  means  to  assert  that  all  moral  good  is  from  God.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  he  was  warning  those  he  wrote  to,  not  to  lay  their  sins,  or  pride,  or  lusts 
to  the  charge  of  God,  and  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  them  be  sensible  that 
every  good  gift  is  from  God,  and  no  evil ;  that  God  is  the  Father  of  light,  and 
only  of  light  ;  and  that  no  darkness  is  from  him,  because  there  is  no  darkness 
m  him  ;  no  change  from  light  to  darkness ;  no,  not  the  least  shadow.  ^^  hat 
lie  says  is  plainly  parallel  to  what  the  Apostle  John  says,  when  he  would  signiiy 
God's  perfect  holiness  without  any  sin  ;  1  John  i.  5, 6,  "  This,  then,  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  But  if  all  moral  good  is  from  God. 
cometh  down  trom  him,  and  is  his  gilt ;  then  the  very  first  good  determination  of 
the  will,  and  every  good  improvement  of  assistance,  is  so. 

1  Pet.  i.  2 — 5,  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope"  (or  a  ]\yin<r  hopC;  i.  e.,  from  the  dead  ;  to  be  begotten 
from  the  dead,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Sew  1  estament,  is  the  same  as  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  see  Coloss.  i.  18,  Rev.  i.  5j,  "  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Ch."ist  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  inconuptibie  and  undefiled,  reserved  in 
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neaven  tor  you,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva< 
tion."     See  Eph.  i.  IS — 20,  and  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

Phil.  ii.  13,  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  The  plain  meaning  of  this  text  is,  that  it  is  God  by  his  operation 
and  efficiency  who  gives  the  will,  and  also  enables  us  to  put  that  will  in  execu- 
tion ;  or  that  he  by  his  efficiency  gives  both  the  will  and  the  deed.  And  this 
will  remain  the  plain  meaning  of  this  text,  after  this  sort  of  gentlemen  have 
workeil  upon  it  a  thousand  years  longer,  if  any  of  them  shall  remain  on  earth  so 
long.  It  will  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  it,  notwithstanding  their  criticisms 
on  the  word  tii(>yoiv,  &c.  I  question  whether  any  word  can  be  found,  in  all 
the  Greek  language,  more  expressive  and  significant  of  an  actual  operation. 
Wherever  the  words  effectual  and  effectually  are  used  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  is  the  word  used  in  the  original.     See  the  English  Concordance. 

§  62,  By  the  disposing  or  determining  cause  of  a  benefit  I  mean,  a  cause 
that  disposes,  orders  or  determines,  whether  we  shall  be  actually  possessed  of 
the  benefit  or  not ;  and  the  same  cause  may  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  or  effec- 
tual cause.  That  cause  only  can  be  said  to  be  an  efficacious  cause,  whose 
efficiency  determines,  reaches,  and  produces  the  effect. 

A  being  may  be  the  determiner  and  disposer  of  an  event,  and  not  properly 
an  efficient  or  efficacious  cause.  Because,  though  he  determines  the  futurity 
of  the  event,  yet  there  is  no  positive  efficiency  or  power  of  the  cause  that  reaches 
and  produces  the  effect ;  but  merely  a  withholding  or  withdrawing  of  efficiency 
or  power. 

Concerning  the  giver's  being  a  disposer  or  determiner,  let  us  consider  that 
objection,  that  when  a  man  gives  to  a  beggar,  he  does  but  offer,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  determination  of  the  beggar^s  will,  whether  he  will  be  possessed  of  the 
thing  offered.  In  answer  to  this  1  observe,  that  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
very  thing  given  is  the  fruit  of  the  bounty  of  the  giver.  The  thing  given  is  virtue, 
and  this  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  inclination  and  will.  Therefore  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  the  gift  of  God ;  otherwise  virtue  is  not  his  gift,  and 
it  is  an  inconsistence  to  pray  to  God  to  give  it  to  us.  Why  should  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  such  a  determination  of  will,  when  that  proceeds  not  from  him 
but  ourselves  1 

§  63.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  scheme  argues,  that  man's  title  to,  and 
fitness  for  heaven,  depends  on  some  great  divine  influence,  at  once  causing  a 
vast  change,  and  not  any  such  gradual  change  as  is  supposed  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  men  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  power.  The  exceeding 
diversity  of  the  states  of  men  in  another  world,  argues  it. 

§  64.  Arminians  make  a  great  ado  about  the  piirase  irresistible  grace.  But 
the  grand  point  of  controversy  really  is,  what  is  it  that  determines,  disposes, 
and  decides  the  matter,  whether  there  shall  be  saving  virtue  in  the  heart  or  not ; 
and  much  more  properly,  whether  the  grace  of  God  in  the  affair  be  determining 
grace,  than  whether  it  be  irresi^lible. 

Our  case  is  indeed  extremely  unhappy,  if  we  have  such  a  book  to  be  our 
grand  and  only  rule,  our  light  and  directory,  that  :s  so  exceeding  perplexed, 
dark,  paradoxical  and  hidden  everywhere  in  the  manner  of  expression,  as  the 
Scriptures  must  be,  to  make  them  consistent  with  Arminian  opinions,  by  what- 
ever means  this  has  come  to  pass,  whether  through  the  distance  of  ages,  diver- 
sity of  customs,  or  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  to  be  consiaered  that  this  is  given 
for  the  nile  of  all  ages  ;  and  not  only  of  the  n.ost  .earned,  and  accu  rate,  and 
penetrating  critics,  and  men  of  vast  inquiry  an-'  skill  in  antiquity,  but  for  all 
SOI  ts  of  persons,  o^  every  age  and  natron,  learned  and  unlearned.    If  this  be  true, 
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how  unequal  and  unfit  is  the  provision  that  is  made  !  How  improper  to  answer 
the  end  designed  !  It'  men  will  take  subterfuge  in  pretences  of  a  vast  alteration 
of  phrase,  through  diversity  of  ages  and  nations,  what  may  not  men  hide  them- 
selves from  under  such  a  pretence  !  No  words  will  hold  and  secure  them.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  words  to  do  it.  At  this  rate,  language  in  its  nature  has 
no  sufficiency  to  commimicate  ideas. 

§  65.  In  eificacious  grace  we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do  all.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own  acts.  God  is  the 
only  proper  author  and  fountain  ;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
different  respects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God  and  from  us. 
God  is  said  to  convert,  and  men  are  said  to  convert  and  turn.  God  makes  a 
new  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart.  God  circumcises 
the  heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  circumcise  our  own  hearts ;  not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our 
act  and  our  dutv.  These  things  are  agreeable  to  that  text,  "  God  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

§  66.  Christ  says,  that  no  other  than  those  whom  "  the  Father  draws,  will 
come  to  him  ;"  and  Stebbing  supposes  none  but  those  whom  the  Father  draws 
in  this  sense,  viz.,  by  first  giving  them  a  teachable  spirit,  &c.  But  this  was 
false  in  fact  in  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others  ;  at  least  he  did  not  give  it  in  answer 
to  prayer,  as  their  scheme  supposes,  and  must  supjiose  ;  else  efficacious  grace 
is  established,  and  the  hberty  of  the  will,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  overthrown. 

§  67.  When  Christ  says,  John  x.,  "  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of  this 
fold ;"  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  meant  all  in  the  world,  that  were  then 
of  a  teachable  disposition.  ^Iany  of  them  would  be  dead  before  the  gospel 
could  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  doubtless 
brouo-ht  in,  that  at  that  time  were  not  of  a  teachable  disposition.  And  unless 
God's  decrees  and  efficacious  grace  made  a  dilTerence,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose any  other,  than  that  multitudes,  in  countries  where  the  apostles  never 
preached,  were  as  teachable  as  in  those  countries  where  they  did  go,  and  so 
thev  never  were  brought  in  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  come  unto  me.''  Christ  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  them  as  a  thing  past,  John  x.  29,  "  My  Father  which  gave  them  me." 

When  Christ  speaks  of  men's  being  drawn  to  him,  he  does  not  mean  any 
preparation  of  disposition  antecedent  to  their  having  the  gospel,  but  a  being 
converted  to  Christ  by  faith  in  the  gospel,  revealing  Christ  crucified,  as  appears 
by  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  Acts  x*v.  9,  "  Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose  God  first  :;urifies  the  heart  with  the  most  excellent  virtues,  to  fit 
it  for  faith. 

The  ipostle  says,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossiole  to  please  God."  There- 
fo:e  it  is  not  possible  that  persons  should  have,  before  faith,  those  virtues  that  are 
peculiarly  amiable  to  God,  as  S" ebbing  supposes. 

§  68.  Tue  Apostle  James  tells  us,  that  if  we  do  not  pray  in  faith,  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  thing,  and  particularly  not  to  receive  divine 
msdom.  And  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  with  Stebbing,  that  per- 
sons first  pray,  even  before  they  have  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  teachableness, 
and  humility,  faith  or  repentance,  and  that  God  has  promised  to  answer  these 
Dfafers.  Christian  virtues  being  everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  special  effect  of 
grace,  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  peculiai 
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triut  of  gra  ;e,  does  not  well  consist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  assistance,  viz. 
liiat  God  is  obliged  to  give  us  assistance  sufficient  for  salvation  from  hell,  be 
cause,  Ibrsooth,  it  is  not  just  to  damn  us  for  the  want  of  that  which  we  have  not 
sutlicient  means  to  escape ;  and  then,  after  God  has  given  these  sufficient  means, 
our  improving  them  well  is  wholly  from  ourselves,  our  own  will,  and  not  from 
(iod  ;  aiul  the  thing  wherein  Christian  virtue  consists,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
from  ourselves. 

§  69.  Efficacious  grace  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom.  This  appears  by 
2  Cor.  vlii.  16,  17  :  '•  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest  care  into 
the  heart  of  Titus  for  you ;  for  indeed  he  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  being 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you."  So  that  his  forwardness 
being  put  into  his  heart  by  God,  and  his  being  forward  of  his  own  accord,  are 
not  inconsistent,  one  with  the  other. 

§  70.  According  to  Arminian  principles,  men  have  a  good  and  honest 
heart,  the  very  thing  that   is  the  grand  requisite  in  order  to   God's  accept-^ 
ance.  and  so  the  proper  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  such,  before  they  have  the  proper  condition  of  salvation. 

See  Stebbing,  page  48 — This  good  and  honest,  meek  and  humble,  sincere 
heart,  they  suppose  they  have  before  they  have  faith,  repentance  or  obedience. 
Yea,  they  themselves  hold  this  previous  qualification  to  be  the  grand  and  essen- 
tial rec[ulsite  in  order  to  God's  acceptance  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  so  that  the) 
greatly  insist  that  if  men  have  it,  they  shall  be  surely  saved,  though  they  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and  without  faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  salvation,  according  to  them. — Stebbing,  p.  13. 

§  71.  I  would  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come  by  virtue  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  Arminian  principles,  or  how  we  come  by  our  first  virtue  1  Is  it  na- 
tural ?  Is  there  some  virtuous  disposition  with  which  we  come  into  the  w^orld  ? 
But  how  is  that  virtue  ?  That  wliich  men  bring  into  the  world  is  necessary, 
and  what  men  had  no  opportunity  to  prevent,  and  it  is  not  at  all  from  our  free 
will.  How  then  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  it  according  to  their  principles  ? 
Or  is  our  first  virtue  wholly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any 
endeavor  or  effort  of  ours  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  it  ?  This,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not be,  by  their  principles ;  for,  according  to  them,  that  which  is  not  at  all 
from  us,  or  that  we  are  not  the  cause  of,  is  no  viituo  of  ours.  Is  it  wholly  from 
our  endeavors,  without  any  assistance  at  all  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  is  contrary  to 
what  they  pretend  to  hold  ;  for  they  assert,  that  without  divine  assistance  there 
can  be  no  virtue.  Stebbing,  pages  27,  28,  and  pages  20,  21,  and  other  places. 
U  they  say  it  is  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  partly  from 
our  own  endeavors,  I  would  inquire  whether  those  endeavors  that  our  first  vir- 
tue partly  arises  from,  be  good  endeavors,  and  at  all  virtuous.  If  the  answer  be 
in  the  affirmative,  this  contradicts  the  supposition.  For  1  am  now  inquiring 
what  the  first  virtue  is.  The  first  virtue  we  have,  certainly  does  not  arise  from 
virtuous  endeavors  preceding  that  first  virtue  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  virtue  be- 
fore the  first  virtue.  If  the  answer  be,  that  they  are  no  good  endeavors,  they 
have  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  any  good  disposition,  or  any 
good  aim  and  intention,  or  any  virtuous  sincerity  ;  I  ask,  what  tendency  can  such 
etforts  of  the  mind,  as  are  wholly  empty  of  all  goodness,  have  to  produce  true 
moral  goodness  in  the  heart  ? 

Can  an  action,  that  in  principles  and  ends  has  no  degree  of  moral  good, 
have  a  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  acting  from  good  principles  and  for  good 
ends  ?  For  instance,  can  a  man's  doing  something  purely  to  satisfy  some  sen- 
siiive  appetite  of  bis  own,  or  to  increase  his  own  worldly  profit,  have  any  kind 
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of  tendency  to  beget  a  habit  of  doing  something  from  true,  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, or  to  excite  to  any  act  from  such  a  principle  ?  Certainly  an  act  perfect- 
ly void  of  benevolence,  has  no  more  tendency  to  produce  either  a  habit  or  act 
of  benevolence,  than  nothing  has  a  tendency  to  produce  something. 

§  72.  Stebbing  supposes  the  assistance  God  gives,  or  the  operation  of  th* 
Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  is  to  give  a  good  and  honest  heart,  prepared  to  receive 
and  well  improve  the  Avord  ;  as  particularly,  meekness,  humility,  teachable- 
ness, &c.  And  supposes  that  these  effects  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer ;  but  yet  allows,  that  the  prayer  must  be  acceptably  made,  page  106, 
which  supposes  that  some  degree  or  virtue  must  be  exercised  in  prayer.  For 
surely  they  do  not  suppose  any  thing  else,  besides  virtue  in  prayer,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  religion,  is  acceptable  to  God.  I  suppose  they  will  not  deny, 
that  there  must  be  at  least  some  virtuous  respect  to  the  divine  being,  as  well  as 
some  virtuous  concern  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  to  make  any  external 
act  of  religion  in  them  at  all  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  anc'  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  And  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  they  will  allow,  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  men,  who  at  present  are  so  kicked,  so  destitute  of  virtue,  that  they 
have  not  virtue  enough  for  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  They  have  not  now  so 
much  respect  to  God  or  their  own  souls,  as  to  incline  them  to  pray  at  all.  But 
they  live  in  a  total  neglect  of  that  duty.  Now,  I  would  inquire,  how  these  men 
shall  come  by  virtue,  in  order  to  acceptably  praying  to  God  ?  Or  how  is  it 
within  their  reach  by  virtue  of  God's  promises  ?  Or  how  can  they  come  by  it, 
save  by  God's  sovereign,  arbitrary  grace  ?  Shall  they  pray  to  God  for  it,  and 
so  obtain  it  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  For  it  is  supposed,  that 
they  now  have  not  virtue  enough  to  pray  acceptably,  and  this  is  the  very  thing 
inquired,  how  they  come  by  the  virtue  necessary  in  order  to  their  making  ac- 
ceptable prayer  1  Or  shall  they  work  the  virtue  in  themselves  wholly  without 
God's  assistance  ?  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  they  pretend,  viz.,  that  all  vir- 
tue is  from  God,  or  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  which  they  allow  to 
be  evident  by  that  Scripture,  "  uithout  me  ye  can  do  jiothing.'"  Or,  is  God 
obhged  to  give  it,  or  to  assist  them  to  obtain  it,  without  their  praying  for  it,  oi 
haA'ing  virtue  enough  to  ask  it  of  him  ?  That  they  do  not  pretend.  For  they 
suppose  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  the  heavenly  Spirit  is  our  seeking,  &,c., 
asking,  &c. ;  and  besides,  if  God  gives  it  without  their  first  seeking  it,  that  will 
make  God  the  first  determining  efficient,  yea,  the  mere  and  sole  author  of  it, 
without  their  doing  any  thing  toward  it,  without  their  so  much  as  seeking  oi 
asking  for  h  ;  which  would  be  entirely  to  overthrow  their  whole  scheme,  and 
would,  by  their  principles,  make  this  virtue  no  virtue  at  all,  because  not  at  all 
owing  to  them,  or  any  endeavors  of  theirs. 

If  they  reply,  they  must  in  the  first  place  consider :  they  are  capable  of 
consideration;  and  if  they  Avould  consider  as  they  ought  and  may,  they  would 
doubtless  pray  to  God,  and  ask  his  help ;  and  ever)"  man  naturally  has  some 
virtue  in  him,  which  proper  consideration  would  put  into  exercise  so  far  as  if 
cause  him  to  p-ay  in  some  measure  acceptably,  without  any  new  gift  from  God 
— I  answer,  thj  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  their  principles.  It  is  so,  that  men 
should  naturally  have  some  virtue  in  them.  For  what  is  natural  is  necessar)'  ; 
is  not  from  themselves  and  their  own  endeavors  and  free  acts ;  but  pievents 
them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  their  virtue.  If  they  say,  no  ;  consideration 
will  not  stir  up  any  virtue  that  is  naturally  in  them,  to  cause  them  to  pray  vir- 
tuously ;  but  God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  virtue  enough  to  enable  them  to 
pray  and  ^eek  acceptably,  if  they  will  consider  :  I  ans'^ver,  this  is  more  than 
vbey  pretend.     They  do  not  pretend  that  God  has  promised  anv  new  grace  i< 
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any  man,  on  any  lower  condition  than  asking,  seeking,  knowing,  &c.,  and  if 
they  sho'dd  think  best  at  last  to  pretend  any  promise  on  lowei-  terms,  they  had 
best  produce  the  promises,  and  tell  us  what,  and  where  they  are.  If  they  say 
Terious  consideration  itself  is  some  degree  of  seeking  their  own  good,  and  there 
is  an  implicit  prayer  in  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  guide  them  into  the  way  to 
their  happiness  :  1  answer,  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  implicit  prayer  in 
their  consideration,  still  they  allow  tha*  prayer  must  be  in  some  measure  accept- 
able prayer,  in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to  an  answer ;  and  consequently  must 
have  some  degree  of  virtuous  respect  to  God,  &c.,  and  if  so,  then  the  same 
question  returns  with  all  the  aforementioned  difficulties  over  again,  viz..  How 
came  the  profane,  thoughtless,  vain,  inconsiderate  person  by  this  new  virtue, 
this  new  respect  to  God,  that  he  ever  exercises  in  this  serious  consideration  and 
implicit  prayer  ? 

If  they  say,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  implicit  prayer  in  the 
first  consideration  ;  and  yet,  if  the  wicked,  profane,  careless  person,  makes  a 
good  improvement  of  what  grace  he  has,  in  proper  consideration  or  otherwise, 
God  has  obliged  himself  to  give  him  more,  in  that  general  promise, ''  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :"  then  I  answer 
here  is  new  virtue  in  his  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  common  assist- 
ance he  has,  which  before  he  neglected,  and  made  no  good  improvement  of 
How  came  he  by  this  new  virtue  ?  Here,  again,  all  the  aforementioned  diffi- 
culties return.  Was  it  wholly  fiora  himself?  This  is  contrary  to  what  they 
pretend.  Or  is  God  obliged  to  give  new  assistance  in  order  to  this  new  virtue 
by  any  promise  ?  If  he  be,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  proi^^ise  1  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say,  making  a  good  improvement  of  what  assistance  they  have ;  for 
that  is  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  after,  viz.,  How  comes  he  by  that  new  vir- 
tue, making  a  good  improvement  of  what  he  has,  when  before  he  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  make  such  an  improvement  ? 

Of  whatever  kind  this  assistance  is,  whether  it  be  some  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  or  some  other  outward  dispensation  or  inward  influence,  the 
difficulty  is  the  same.  How  becomes  God  obliged  to  give  this  assistance;  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  promise  ? 

The  answer  must  be,  that  this  new  virtue  is  without  any  new  assistance 
given,  and  is  from  God  no  otherwise  than  as  the  former  neglected  assistance  or 
grace  subserves  it.  But  the  question  is,  w^hence  comes  the  virtue  of  not  neg- 
lecting, but  improving  that  former  assistance  ?  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  man 
is  assisted  to  improve  assistance  by  the  assistance  improved  ?  Suppose  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  in  the  water  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  a  friend  on  shore 
throws  oiit  a  cord  amongst  them,  but  all  of  them  for  a  while  neglect  it ;  at 
length  one  of  them  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  improvement  of  it ;  and  any 
should  inquire  how  that  man  came  by  the  prudence  and  virtue  of  improving 
the  cord,  when  others  did  not,  an.^  he  before  had  neglected  it  ;  \vould  it  be  a 
proper  answer  to  say,  that  he  thai  threw  out  the  rope,  assisted  him  wisely  to 
improve  the  rope,  by  throwing  out  the  rope  to  him  ?  This  would  be  an  ab- 
surd answer.  The  question  is  not,  how  he  came  by  his  opportunity,  but  how 
he  came  by  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  improvement.  Plis  friend  on  shore 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  this  is  all.  The  man's  virtue  in  improving  it 
was  not  at  all  from  him. 

Would  it  not  be  exceedingly  impertinent,  in  such  a  case,  to  set  forth  from 
time  to  time,  how  this  man's  discretion,  and  virtue,  and  prudence,  was  the  gifi 
of  his  mend  on  the  shore,  his  mere  gift,  the  fruit  of  his  purpose  and  mere  goou 
pleasure,  ind  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  that  it  was  of  his  own  will  '^ 
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Man's  virtue,  accordiiig  to  Arrainian  principles,  must  ccnsist  wholly  anu 
entirely  in  improving  assistance:  for  in  that  only  consists  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  the  atfair,  and  not  in  their  having  the  assistance,  although  theii  vir- 
tue aiust  be  by  their  principles  entirely  from  themselves,  and  God  has  no  hand 
m  it.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  above  discourse,  it  appears  that,  according  to 
Arminian  principles,  men's  virtue  is  altogether  of  themselves,  and  God  has  no 
hand  at  all  in  it. 

§  73.  When  1  say  that  the  acts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  determine  the 
effects,  it  is  not  meant  that  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  determine  in  the  affair. 
The  soul  of  man  undoubtedly,  in  every  instance,  does  voluntarily  determine  with 
respect  to  his  own  consequent  actions.  But  this  determination  of  the  will  of 
man,  or  voluntary  determination  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  the  effect  determined. 
This  determining  act  of  the  soul  is  not  denied,  but  supposed,  as  it  is  the  effect 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  determines. 

§  74.  The  Scripture  speaks  of  this  as  the  reason  that  good  men  have  virtue, 
that  God  hath  given  it  to  them  ;  and  the  reason  why  bad  men  have  it  not,  that 
God  hath  not  given  it  to  them.  These  two  together  clearly  prove  that  God  is 
the  determining  or  disposing  cause  of  virtue  or  goodness  in  men. 

§  75.  Dr.  Stebbing  insists  upon  it,  that  convereion  is  the  effect  of  God's 
word  ;  and  supposes  that  therefore  it  is  demonstratively  evident,  that  it  mus> 
needs  be  the  effect  of  men's  free  will,  and  not  the  necessary  effect  of  the  Spiril 
of  God.  But  I  say,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  it  cannot  be  the 
effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  proper  sense  at  all.  That  it  should  be  the 
effect  of  the  word,  is  as  inconsistent  with  their  scheme,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
with  ours.  Self-determination  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  conversion's  being  at 
all  the  effect  of  either  the  word  or  Spirit. 

§  76.  They  say  that  commands,  threatenings,  promises,  invitations,  counsels, 
&c.,  are  to  no  purpose  in  our  scheme.  But  indeed  they  can  have  no  place  in 
their  scheme  :  for  their  scheme  excludes  all  motive. 

§  77.  In  many  particulars  their  scheme  contradicts  common  sense.  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  a  being  should  continually  meet  with  millions 
of  millions  of  real,  proper  disappointments  and  crosses  to  his  proper  desires,  and 
not  continually  lead  a  distressed  and  unhappy  life.  It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  that  God  should  know  that  an  event  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  whose 
nonexistence  he  at  the  same  time  knows  is  not  impossible.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  that  a  thing  should  be  the  cause  of  itself ;  and  that  a  thing  not 
necessary  in  its  own  nature  should  come  to  pass  without  any  cause :  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  man  is  in  any  moral  action,  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  &c. 

§  78.  If  the  grace  of  God  is  not  disposing  and  determining,  then  a  gracious 
man's  differing^  in  this  respect  from  another,  is  not  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  owes  no  thanks  to  God  for  it ;  and  so  owei.  no  thanks  to  God,  that 
he  is  saved,  and  not  others. 

But  how  contrary  is  this  to  Scripture  !  Seeing  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
gift  of  virtue,  and  of  the  possession  of  it,  as  a  fruit  of  God's  bounty. 

§  79.  A  man's  conformity  to  the  rule  of  duty,  is  partly  owing  to  assistance 
or  motive  ;  if  his  conformity  be  to  ten  degrees,  and  it  is  in  some  measure,  v.  S'^ 
to  the  amount  of  five  degrees,  owing  to  sovereign  assistance  ;  then  only  the 
remainino;  five  degrees  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  man  himself,  and  therefore  there 
are  but  five  desjrees  of  virtue. 

§  SO.  Dr.  Stebbing  says,  "  that  a  man  is  indeed  both  passive  and  active  in 
his  own  convei-sion,"  and  he  represents  God  as  partly  the  cause  of  man's  con 
version,  and  man  himst i  a*?  oaitly  the  cause,  p.  208. 
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Again,  Stebbing  says,  p.  254,  "  Faith  and  regeneration  are  our  works,  as 
rt'ell  as  his  gifts,  i.  e.,  they  arise  partly  from  God  and  partly  from  ourselves." 
But  if  so,  on  this  scheme,  they  imply  virtue  so  far  only  as  they  are  our  works. 

Men's  salvation  is  attributed  wholly  and  entirely  to  men  in  their  scheme, 
and  none  of  the  praise  of  it  is  due  to  God,  as  will  most  evidently  appear,  if  the 
matter  be  considered  with  a  little  attention.  For,  1.  They  hold  that  man's 
salvation  is  given  as  a  reward  of  man's  virtue  ;  so  is  pardon  of  sin,  deliverance 
from  hell,  and  eternal  life  and  glory  in  heaven  ;  all  is  for  man's  virtue.  2.  Re- 
wardable  virtue  wholly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  man's  own  free  will.  They 
hold  that  a  man's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  nor  rewardable,  than  as  they 
are  from  man  himself.  If  they  are  partly  from  some  foreign  cause,  so  far  they 
are  not  rewardable.  It  being  so,  that  that  virtue  which  is  rewardable  in  man, 
is  entirely  from  man  himself;  hence  it  is  to  himself  wholly  that  he  is  to  ascribe 
his  obtaining  the  reward.  If  the  virtue,  which  is  that  thing,  and  that  thing  only, 
which  obtains  the  reward,  be  wholly  from  man  himself,  then  it  will  surely  fol- 
low, that  his  obtaining  the  reward  is  wholly  from  himself. 

All  their  arguments  suppose,  that  men's  actions  are  no  farther  virtuous  and 
rewardable,  than  as  they  are  tVom  themselves,  the  fruits  of  their  own  free  wull 
and  self-determination.  And  men's  own  virtue,  they  say,  is  the  only  condition 
of  salvation,  and  so  must  be  the  only  thing  by  which  salvation  is  obtained.  And 
this  being  of  themselves  only,  it  surely  follow^s,  that  their  obtaining  salvation  is 
of  themselves  only. 

They  say,  their  scheme  gives  almost  all  the  glory  to  God.  That  matter,  I 
suppose,  may  easily  be  determined,  and  it  may  be  made  to  appear  beyond  all 
contest,  how  much  they  do  ascribe  to  the  man,  and  how  much  they  do  not. 

By  them  salvation  is  so  far  from  God,  that  it  is  God  that  gives  opportunity 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  it  is  God  that  gives  the  offer  and  makes  the  promise  :  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  promise  is  of  men.     The  being  of  the  promise  is  of 
God  ;  but  their  interest  in  it  is  wholly  of  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  God's  making  the  offer,  and 
giving  the  opportunity  to  obtain  salvation,  at  least  that  which  consists  in  salva- 
tion from  eternal  misery,  is  not  of  God,  so  as  to  be  owing  to  any  proper  grace 
or  goodness  of  his.      For  they  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  offer, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  his  justice,  if  he  had  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  salvation.     For  they  hold,  it  is  unjust  for  God  to  make  men 
miserable  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  them  for  that  sin  that 
they  cannot  avoid ;  and  that  therefore,  it  is  unjust  for  God  not  to  preserve  or 
save    all  men  that  do  what  they  can,  or  use  their  sincere  endeavors  to  do 
their  duty  ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  follows,  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  not  to 
give  all  opportunity  to  be  saved  or  preserved  fiom  misery  ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  no  fruit  at  all  of  any  grace  or  kindness  in  \im  to  give  such  opportunity,  or 
to  make  the  offer  of  it.     So  that,  all  that  is  the  iVuit  of  God's  kindness  in  man's 
salvation,  is  the  positive  happiness  that  belongs  to  salvation.     But  neither  of 
these  two  things  are  in  any  respect  whatsoever  the  fruit  of  God's  kindness, 
neither  his  deliverance  from  sin,  nor  from  misery  in  his  virtue  and  holiness ;  and 
when  hereafter  he  shall  see  the  misery  of  the  damned,  he  will  have  it  to  con 
sider,  that  it  is  owing  in  no  respect  to  God  that  he  is  delivered  from  thatmisiiery. 
And  that  good  men  differ  from  others,  that  shall  burn  in  hell  to  all  eternity,  is 
wholly  owing  to  themselves.     When  they,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  behold 
some  set  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  while  they  are  on  his  right  hand   and 
Bhall  see  how  they  differ,  they  may,  and,  as  they  would  act  according  to  truth, 
th(y  ought  to  take  all  the  glory  of  it  unto  themselves;  and  therefore  the  glory 
Vol:  II.  74 
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of  their  salvation  btlongs  to  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  man's  makin<r  him* 
self  to  (litler  with  regard  to  any  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  his  not  receivino-  it 
from  another,  but  his  having  it  in  distinction  iiom  others,  being  from  himselt,  is 
ground  or  a  man's  boasting  and  glorying  in  himself,  with  respect  to  that  benefit, 
and  of  boasting  of  it :  I  say,  it  is  evident  by  the  apostle's  words,  "  Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  7  Why  boastest  thou,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  received  it  V 
These  words  plainly  imply  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  it  is  God's  design  to  exclude  man's  boasting  in  the  affair 
of  his  sahation.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  does  give  ground  lor  boasting  in 
the  apostle's  account,  and  what  it  is  that  in  his  account  excludes  boasting,  or 
cuts  off  occasion  for  it.  It  is  evident  by  what  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.,  latter 
end,  that  the  entireness  and  universality  of  our  dependence  on  God,  is  that  which 
cuts  off  occasion  of  boasting ;  as,  our  receiving  our  wisdom,  our  holiness,  and 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  not  through  ourselves ;  that  Christ  is  made  to 
us  wisdom,  justification,  holiness  and  redemption  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
is  of  God  that  we  have  any  part  in  Christ ;  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus  : 
nay,  further,  that  it  is  from  God  we  receive  those  benefits  of  wisdom,  holiness, 
Sic,  through  the  Saviour  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  import  of  all  these  things,  if  we  may  trust  to  Scripture  representations 
is,  that  God  has  contrived  to  exclude  our  glorying ;  that  we  should  be  wholly 
and  every  way  dependent  on  God,  for  the  moral  and  natural  good  that  belongs 
to  salvation ;  and  that  we  have  all  from  the  hand  of  God,  by  his  power  and 
grace.  And  certainly  this  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  om-  holiness 
is  wholly  from  ourselves  ;  and,  that  we  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of  Christ 
rather  than  others,  is  wholly  of  our  own  decision.  And  that  such  a  universal 
dependence  is  what  takes  away  occasion  of  taking  glory  to  ourselves,  and  is  a 
proper  ground  of  an  ascription  of  all  the  glory  of  the  things  belonging  to  man's 
salvation  to  God,  is  manifest  from  Rom.  xi.  35,  36,  "  Or  who  hath  first  given 
unto  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1  For  of  him,  and  to  him, 
and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

The  words  are  remarkable,  and  very  significant.  If  we  look  into  all  the 
foregoing  liscourse,  from  the  beginning  of  chapter  ix.,  of  which  this  is  the  con- 
clusion, by  not  giving  to  God,  but  having  all  this  whoWy  from,  thi'ovgh,  and  in 
God,  is  intended  that  these  things,  these  great  benefits  forementioned,  are  thus 
from  God,  without  being  from  or  through  ourselves.  That  some  of  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  from  others  in  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Christians,  was  not  of 
themselves;  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that 
showeth  mercy.  It  is  of  him  who  has  meicy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 
It  is  of  God,  who  makes  of  the  same  lump  a  vessel  of  honor  and  a  vessel  unto 
dishonor.  It  is  not  of  us,  nor  our  works,  but  of  the  calling  of  God,  or  of  him 
that  calleth,  chap.  ix.  11,  and  23, 34.  Not  first  of  our  own  choice,  but  of  God's 
election,  chap.  ix.  11 — 27,  and  chap.  xi.  5.  It  is  all  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  of  our  works  at  all ;  yea,  and  so  as  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  its  being  of  our  works ;  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  7.  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  first  to  be  of  their  seeking ;  their  seeking  does  not  determine,  but  God's 
election  ;  chap,  xi,  7.  It  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  that  some  were  grafted  in, 
th?.t  were  wild  olive  branches  in  themselves,  and  were  more  unlikely  as  to  any 
thing  in  themselves  to  be  branches,  than  others,  verse  17.  Their  being  grafted 
In,  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  goodness,  while  he  was  pleased  to  use  se- 
verity- towards  others,  v,  22.  Yea,  God  has  so  ordered  it  on  purpose  that  all 
should  be  shut  up  in  unbeUef ;  be  left  to  be  so  sinful,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
on  all ;  so  as  more  visibly  to  show  the  salvation  of  all  to  be  merely  dependent 
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on  mercy.  Then  the  apostle  fitly  concludes  all  this  discourse,  Rom.  xi.  35,  36, 
'''  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again "? 
For  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever.     Amen." 

Again  in  the  apostle's  account,  a  benefit's  being  of  our  works,  gives  occa- 
sion for  boasting,  and  therefore  God  has  contrived  that  our  salvation  shall  not 
be  of  our  works,  but  of  mere  grace,  Rom.  iii.  27,  Eph.  ii.  9.  And  that  neither 
the  salvation,  nor  the  condition  of  it,  shall  be  of  our  works,  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  all,  we  are  God's  workmanship  and  his  creation  antecedently  to  our 
works ;  and  his  grace  and  power  in  producing  this  workmanship,  and  his  de- 
termination or  purpose  with  regard  to  them,  are  all  prior  to  our  works,  and  the 
cause  of  them.     See  also  Rom.  xi.  4,  5,  6. 

And  it  is  evident,  that  man's  having  virtue  from  himself,  and  not  c^^p-./mf 
it  from  another,  and  making  himself  to  differ  with  regard  to  great  spiricu  .i  'ycne 
fits,  does  give  ground  for  boasting,  by  tht  words  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  rl.  2/ 
And  this  is  allowed  by  those  men  in  spiritual  gifts.  And  if  so  w  them  morf 
so  in  greater  things  ;  more  so  in  that  which  in  itself  is  a  thousand  times  more 
excellent,  and  often  thousand  times  greater  importance  and  benefit. 

By  the  Armmian  scheme,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  most  excellent  thing, 
viz.,  virtue  and  holiness,  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  as  being  infinitely  the  most 
honorable,  and  will  bring  the  subjects  of  it  to  infinitely  the  greatest  and  high- 
est honor,  that  which  is  infinitely  the  highest  dignity  of  man's  nature  of  all 
things  that  belong  to  man's  salvation  ;  in  comparison  of  which,  all  things  be- 
longing to  that  salvation  are  nothing  ;  that  which  does  infinitely  more  than  any 
thing  else  constitute  the  difference  between  them  and  others,  as  more  excellent, 
more  worthy,  more  honorable  and  happy  ;  this  is  from  themselves.  With 
regard  to  this,  they  have  not  received  of  another.  With  regard  to  this  great 
thing,  they,  and  they  only,  make  themselves  to  differ  from  others ;  and  this  dif- 
ference proceeds  not  at  all  from  the  power  or  grace  of  God. 

Again,  in  the  apostle's  account,  this  scheme  will  give  occasion  to  have  a 
great  benefit,  that  appertains  to  salvation,  not  of  grace,  but  of  works. 

Virtue  is  not  only  the  most  honorable  attainment,  but  it  is  that  which  men, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  possessed  of  it,  are  more  apt  to  glory  in,  than 
in  any  thing  else  whatsoever.  For  what  are  men  so  apt  to  glory  in  as  their 
own  supposed  excellency,  as  in  their  supposed  virtue  ?  And  what  sort  of  glory- 
ing is  that,  which,  it  is  evident  in  fact,  the  Scriptures  do  chiefly  guard  against  ? 
It  is  glorying  in  their  own  righteousness,  their  own  holiness,  their  own  good 
works. 

It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  apostle's  account  it  is  a  proper  consideration  to  pre- 
vent our  boasting,  that  our  distinction  from  others,  is  not  of  ourselves,  not  only 
in  being  distinguished  in  having  better  gifts  and  better  principles,  but  in  our 
being  made  partakers  of  the  great  privileges  of  Christians,  such  as  being  en- 
grafted into' Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  fatness  of  that  olive  tree.  Rom.  xi. 
17,  18, "  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild 
olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches." 

Here  it  is  manifest,  it  is  the  distinction  that  was  made  between  some  and 
others,  that  is  the  thing  insisted  on ;  and  the  apostle,  verse  22,  calls  upon 
them  to  consider  this  great  distinction,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  only.  "  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  ; 
'^a  them  which  fell,  severity ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness."  And  its  being 
owing  not  to  them,  but  to  God  and  his  distinguishing  goodness,  is  the  thing  the 
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apoitle  urges  as  a  reason  yliy  they  should  not  boast,  but  magnify  God's  grac*. 
or  distinguishing  goodness  And  if  it  be  a  good  reason,  and  the  scheme  of  our 
salvation  be  every  way  so  contrived  (as  the  apostle  elsewhere  signifies)  that  aL 
occasion  of  boasting  should  be  precluded,  and  all  reasons  given  to  ascribe  all  to 
God's  grace;  then  it  is  doubtless  so  ordered,  that  the  greatest  privileges,  excel- 
lency, honor  and  hajjpiness  of  Christians,  should  be  that  wherein  they  do  i,ot 
distinguish  themselves,  but  the  difference  is  owing  to  God's  distinguishing  good- 
ness. 

Stebbing  strongly  asserts,  God  is  not  the  author  of  that  difference  that  if 
between  some  and  others,  that  some  are  good  and  others  bad. 

§  81.  The  Arminians  differ  among  themselves.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  what 
God  does,  is  only  proposing  moral  motives ;  but  that  in  attending,  adverting 
and  considering,  we  exercise  our  liberty.  But  Stebbing  supposes,  that  the 
attention  and  consideration  is  itself  the  thing  owing  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  p. 
217. 

§  82.  Stebbing  changes  the  question,  pages  223,  224.  He  was  considering 
u'ho  has  the  chief  fjlory  of  our  conversion,  or  of  our  virtue;  and  there,  answer- 
mg  objections,  endeavors  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  another  question,  viz., 
whether  God  is  the  author  of  that  pardon  and  salvation,  of  which  conversion 
and  virtue  are  the  condition. 

§  83.  Stebbing  supposes  that  one  thing  wherein  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
consists,  is  the  giving  of  a  meek,  teachable,  disinterested  temper  of  mind,  to 
prepare  men  for  faith  in  Christ,  pages  217,  259;  and  that  herein  consists  that 
drawing  of  the  Father,  John  vi.  44,  viz.,  in  giving  such  a  temper  of  mind. 

This  he  calls  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  that  goes  before  conversion.  He 
often  speaks  of  a  part  that  we  do,  and  a  part  that  God  does.  And  he  speaks 
of  this  as  a  part  which  God  does.  Therefore  this,  if  it  be  the  part  which  God 
does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  v/hich  we  do  (for  so  he  speaks  of  it),  is  wholly 
done  by  God.  And  consequently,  here  is  virtue  wholly  from  God,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own, 
and  all  other  Arminian  principles.  Stebbing  speaks  of  these  preparatory  dis- 
positions as  virtue,  p.  30,  31,  32,  yea,  as  that  wherein  virtue  does  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  consist,  p.  31.  And  he  there  also,  viz.  page  259,  talks  inconsis- 
tently with  himself;  for  he  supposes  that  this  meek  and  teachable  temper  is 
given  by  God,  by  his  preventing  grace  ;  and  also  supposes,  that  all  that  have 
this,  shall  surely  come  to  the  Father.  He  says,  page  256,  "  It  is  certainly  true 
of  the  meek,  disinterested  man,  that  as  he  will  not  reject  the  gospel  at  first ;  so 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  worldly  considerations  to  forsake  it  after- 
wards." 

"  He  who  is  under  no  evil  bias  of  mind,  by  which  he  may  be  prejudiced 
against  the  truth  (which  is  the  notion  of  a  meek  and  disinterested  man),  such  a 
one,  I  say,  cannot  possibly  fail  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  winch  carries  in  it  all  that  evidence  of  truth,  which  reason  requires,"  &c., 
and  his  words,  page  259,  are,  John  vi.  37,  39,  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
shall  come  unto  me ;"  for  to  be  given  of  the  Father  signifies  the  same  thing 
with  being;  drawn  of  the  Father,  as  has  been  already  shown.  And  to  be  drawn 
of  the  Father,  signifies  to  be  prepared  or  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  as  has  also  been  proved.  Now,  this  prepared- 
ness consistinor,  as  has  likewise  been  shown,  in  being  endued  with  a  meek  and 
disinterested  temper  of  mind ;  those  who  are  given  of  the  Father,  will  be  the 
same  with  Christ's  sheep.  And  the  sense  of  the  place  is  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding, where  our  Saviour  says  that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice  ar^  ^oUow  him, 
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I.  e.,  become  his  obedient  disciples.  This  text,  therefore,  bein^  no  more  than  a 
dechuation  of  what  will  be  certain,  and  (morally  speaking)  the  necessary  eiltct 
of  that  disposition,  upon  the  account  of  which  men  are  said  to  be  given  of  the 
father  (to  wit,  that  it  will  lead  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  when  once  pro- 
posed to  them)."  By  these  things,  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  the  part  that 
God  does,  in  distinction  from  the  part  that  we  do,  and  that  which  prevents  or 
goes  before  what  we  do,  thoroughly  decides  and  determines  the  case  as  to  our 
conversion,  or  our  faith  and  repentance  and  obedience,  notwithsliinding  all  the 
hand  ouj-  free  will  is  supposed  to  have  in  the  case ;  and  which  he  supposes  is 
what  determines  man's  conversion  ;  and  insists  upon  it  most  stienuously  and 
magisterially  through  his  whole  book.  Stebbing  supposes  the  influence  of  the 
ISpirit  necessary  to  prepare  men's  hearts,  pages  15 — 18.  He  (pages  17,  18) 
speaks  of  this  as  what  the  Spirit  does,  and  as  being  his  preventing  grace  ;  and 
speaks  of  it  as  always  effectual ;  so  that  all  such,  and  only  such  as  have  it,  will 
believe.     See  also  pa^es  28 — 30. 

That  these  dispositions  must  be  effectual ;  see  pages  46 — 48. 

T^iis  teachable,  humble,  meek  spirit,  is  what  Stebbing  speaks  of  everywhere 
as  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  antecedent  to  obedience.  He  insists  upon  it,  that 
God's  assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  obedience.  In  pages  20,  21,  he  plainly 
asserts  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  obedience,  and  declares  that  our  Sa- 
viour has  asserted  it  in  express  terms  in  these  words,  John  xv.  5,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing ;  i.  e.,  as  he  says,  no  good  thing.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this 
teachable,  humble,  meek  disposition,  this  good  and  honest  heart,  is  not  the  fruit 
of  any  good  thing  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  free  will ;  but  is  merely  the  fruit 
of  divine  operation.  Here  observe  well  wiiat  Stebbing  says  concerning  God's 
giving  grace  sufficient  for  obedience,  in  answer  to  prayer.     Pages  103 — 106. 

§  84.  No  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given,  why  a  meek,  humble  spirit,  and 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Christian  things,  should  not  be  as  requisite  in  order 
to  acceptable  prayer,  as  in  order  to  acceptable  hearing  and  believing  the  word. 
It  IS  as  much  so  spoken  of.  A  praying  without  a  good  spirit  in  these  and  other 
respects,  is  represented  as  no  prayer,  as  ineffectual,  and  what  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  will  be  answered. 

§  85.  If  that  meekness,  &c.,  depends  on  some  antecedent,  self-determined 
act  of  theirs,  and  they  be  determined  by  that ;  then  their  being  Christ's,  being 
his  sheep,  and  therein  distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  his  sheep,  is  not 
properly  owing  to  the  Father's  gift,  but  to  their  own  gift.  The  Father's  pleas- 
ure is  not  the  thing  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  at  all ;  for  the  Father  does  nothing  in 
the  case  decisively ;  he  acts  not  at  all  freely  in  the  case,  but  acts  on  an  antece- 
dent, firm  obligation  to  the  persons  themselves ;  but  their  own  pleasure,  unde- 
termined by  God,  is  that  which  disposes  and  decides  in  the  matter.  How 
nnpertment  would  it  be  to  insist  on  the  gift  of  the  Father  in  this  case,  when  the 
thing  he  speaks  of  is  not  from  thence  ? 

§86.  He  supposes  that  the  assistance  that  God  gives  in  order  to  obedience 
is  giving  this  good  and  honest  heart ;  see  p.  46,  47,  together  with  p.  40,  45 ; 
and  therefore,  this  good  and  honest  heart  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  own  obedience, 
but  must  be  the  fruit  of  assistance  that  precedes  our  good  works,  as  he  often 
calls  it  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  And  therefore,  if  this  grace  determines 
the  matter,  and  will  certainly  be  follow^ed  with  faith  and  obedience,  then  all 
Arminianism,  and  his  own  scheme,  comes  to  the  ground. 

§  87.  Stebbing  interprets  that  passage,  Luke  xix.  16,  17,  which  speaks  of 
our  being  little  children,  and  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  of 
that  meekness   and  humility,  &c.,   that   is  antecedent   to  conversion,   which 
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it  is  apparent   Christ   else'^nere   speaks  of  as   consequent   on  convt.rsioo,  as 
Matth.  xviii. 

§  88.  It  is  manifest  the  power  of  God  overcomes  resistance,  and  great  resist- 
ance of  some  sort ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  pecuhar  greatness  of  power,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  the  power  of  creatures,  manifested  in  bringing  men  to  be 
willing  to  be  virtuous  ;  which  it  is  apparent  there  is,  by  Matth.  xix.  26 :  "  But 
Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  theiu,  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
God  all  things  are  possible." 

§  89.  The  Arminian  scheme  naturally,  and  by  necessary  consequenct  leads 
men  to  take  all  the  glory  of  all  spiritual  good  (which  is  immensely  the  chief, 
most  important  and  excellent  thing  in  the  v\'hole  creation)  to  ourselves ;  as  much 
as  if  we,  with  regard  to  those  effects,  were  the  supreme,  the  first  cause,  self-ex- 
istent, and  independent,  and  absolutely  sovereign  disposers.  We  leave  the  glory 
of  only  the  meaner  part  of  creation  to  God,  and  take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory 
of  that  which  is  properly  the  life,  beauty  and  glory  of  the  creation,  and  without 
which  it  is  all  worse  than  nothing.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  great 
First  and  Last ;  no  glory  for  either  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  atFair. 
This  is  not  carrying  things  too  far,  but  is  a  consequence  truly  and  certainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  scheme  of  things. 

§  90.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money  that  offers  it  to  us,  without 
being  the  proper  determiner  of  our  acceptance  of  it.  But  if  the  acceptance  of 
an  olfer  itself  be  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be  given,  he  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense  whatsoever,  be  properly  said  to  be  the  giver  of  this,  who  is  not  the  detei- 
miner  of  it.  But  it  is  the  acceptance  of  offers,  and  the  proper  improvement  of 
opportunities,  wherein  consists  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  giver  of  money 
or  goods  that  does  not  determine  the  wise  choice  ;  but  if  the  wise  and  good  choice 
itself  be  said  to  be  the  thing  given,  it  supposes  that  the  giver  determines  the  exist- 
ing of  such  a  wise  choice.  But  now,  this  is  the  thing  that  God  is  represented  as 
the  giver  of,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  giver  of  virtue,  holiness,  &c.,  for  virtue 
and  holiness  (as  all  our  opponents  in  these  controversies  allow  and  maintain) 
IS  the  thing  wherein  a  wise  and  good  choice  consists. 

§  91.  It  is  the  common  way  of  the  Arminians,  in  their  discourses  and  doc- 
trines, which  they  pretend  are  so  much  more  consistent  with  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  give  no  account  at  all,  and 
make  no  proper  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  ;  and  they  do  as  Mr.  Locke  says 
of  the  Indian  philosopher,  who,  when  asked  what  the  world  stood  upon,  answered, 
it  stood  upon  an  elephant ;  and,  when  asked  what  the  elephant  stood  upon,  he 
rephed,  on  a  broadbacked  turtle,  &,c.  None  of  their  accounts  will  bear  to  be 
traced.  The  first  link  of  the  chain,  and  the  fountain  of  the  whole  stream,  must 
not  be  inquired  after.  If  it  be,  it  brings  all  to  a  gross  absurdity  and  self-con- 
tradiction. And  yet,  when  they  have  done,  they  look  upon  others  as  stupid 
bigots,  and  void  of  common  sense,  or  at  least  going  directly  coimter  to  common 
sense,  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  indignation,  because  they  will  not  agree 
with  them. 

§  92.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  part}'  of  Christians,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  saints  in  the  other  world  consists  much  in  perfect  holiness  and 
the  exalted  exercises  of  it ;  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  shall  enter  upon  it  at  once 
at  death  ;  or  (if  any  deny  that)  at  least  at  the  resurrection  ;  that  the  saint  is 
made  perfectly  holy  as  soon  as  ever  he  enters  into  heaven.  I  suppose  none  will 
Bay,  that  perfection  is  obtained  by  repeated  acts  of  hoHness ;  but  all  will  grant, 
^hat  it  is  wrought  in  the  saint  immediately  by  the  power  of  God  ;  and  yet  that 
n  is  virtue  notwithstanding.    And  why  are  not  the  beginnings  of  holiness  wrought 
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'ji  the  same  manner  ?  Why  should  not  the  beginnings  of  a  holy  nature  be 
wrought  immodiately  by  God  in  a  soul  that  is  wholl)  of  a  contrary  nature,  as 
well  as  holiness  be  perfected  in  a  soul  that  has  already  a  prevailing  holmess'' 
And  if  it  be  so,  why  is  not  the  beginning,  thus  wrought,  as  much  viilue  as  the 
perfection  thus  wrought  ? 

§  95.  Saving  grace  dilTers,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  nature  and  kind,  from 
common  grace,  or  any  thing  that  is  ever  found  in  natural  men.  This  seems 
evident  by  the  i'ollowing  things.  1.  Because  conversion  is  a  work  that  is  done 
at  once,  and  not  gradually.  It  saving  grace  differed  only  in  degree  from  what 
went  belbre,  then  the  making  a  man  a  s;*^od  man  would  be  a  gri-dual  work ;  it 
would  be  the  increasing  of  the  grace  that  he  has,  till  it  comes  to  .;uch  a  degree 
as  to  be  saving,  at  least  it  would  be  frequently  so.  But  that  the  conversion  of 
the  heart  is  not  a  wcirk  that  is  thus  gradually  wrought,  but  that  it  is  wrought  at 
once,  appears  by  Christ's  converting  the  soul  being  represented  by  his  calling  of 
it ;  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30,  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose 
For  whom  be  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son  ;  that  he  might  be  the  first  born  among  mawy  brethren.  Moreover, 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  Acts  ii.  37 — 39, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  w^e  do  1  Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  Gcd  shall  caliy  Heb.  ix.  15,  "  That  they  which  are  called  might  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  1  Thess  v.  23,  24,  "  And  the  very 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  :  and  I  pray  God,  your  whole  spirit,  soul  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faith- 
ful is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it."  Nothing  else  can  be  meant  in 
these  places  hy  ca//mo-,  but  what  Christ  does  in  a  sinner's  saving  conversion  ;  by 
which  it  seems  evident,  that  this  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually.  Hereby 
Christ  shows  his  great  power.  He  does  but  speak  the  powerful  word,  and  it  is 
done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  immediately  conieth,  as  was 
represented  by  his  calling  his  disciples,  and  their  immediately  following  him.  So, 
when  he  called  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  they  were  minding  other 
things,  and  had  no  thought  of  following  Christ.  But  at  his  call  they  immediately 
followed  him,  Matth.  iv.  18 — 22.  Peter  and  Andrew  were  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea.  Christ  says  unto  them,  as  he  passed  by,  Follow  me ;  and  it  is  said,  they 
straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.  So  James  and  John  were  in  the 
ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets  :  and  he  called  thrm  ;  and 
immediately  they  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed  him.  So  when 
Matthew  was  called  ;  Matth.  ix.  9,  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
saw  a  man,  named  Matthew^  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom ;  and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me  :  And  he  arose  and  followed  him."  The  same  circumstances 
are  observed  by  other  evangelists.  Which,  doubtless,  is  to  represent  the  manner 
m  which  Christ  effectually  calls  his  disciples  in  all  ages.  There  Is  something 
immediately  put  into  their  hearts,  at  that  call,  that  is  new,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  there  before,  which  makes  them  so  immediately  act  ir;  a  manner  altogether 
new,  and  so  alien  from  what  they  were  before. 

That  the  work  of  conversion  is  wrought  at  once,  is  further  evident,  by  its  be- 
mg  compared  to  a  work  of  creation.  When  God  created  the  world,  he  did 
what  he  did  immediately;  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it 
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stood  fast.  He  said,  let  there  be  li^ht,  and  there  was  light.  Also  by  its 
being  compared  to  a  raising  from  the  dead.  Raising  from  the  dead  is  not  a 
gradual  work,  but  it  is  done  at  once.  God  calls,  and  the  dead  come  forth 
immediately.  The  change  in  conversion  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  as  that 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52,  "  We  shall  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkhng  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 

It  appears  by  the  maimer  in  which  Christ  wrought  all  those  works  that  he 
wrought  when  on  earth,  that  they  were  types  of  his  great  work  of  converting 
sinners.  Thus,  when  he  healed  the  leper,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched 
him,  and  said, "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ;  and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed." 
Matth.  viii.  3.  Mark  i.  42  Luke  v.  13.  So,  in  the  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  men,  Matth.  xx.  30,  &c.,  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  immediately  their 
eyes  received  sight,  and  they  followed  him.  And  so  Mark  x.  52.  Luke  xviii, 
43.  So,  when  he  healed  the  sick,  particularly  Simon's  wife's  mother,  he  took 
her  by  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her.  and  she 
ministered  unto  him.  So  when  the  woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood,  touched 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched  ;  Luke 
viii.  44.  So  the  woman  that  was  bowed  together  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity, 
when  Christ  laid  his  hands  on  her,  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glo- 
rified God ;  Luke  xiii.  12,  13.  So  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  when 
Christ  bade  him  rise  and  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  was  immediately  made 
whole ;  John  v.  8,  9.  After  the  same  manner  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
ouf   j^'vils,  and  stilled  the  winds  and  seas. 

i.  There  seems  to  be  a  specific  difference  between  saving  grace  or  "virtue 
aiid  all  that  was  in  the  heart  before,  by  the  things  that  conversion  is  represented 
by  in  Scripture  :  particularly  by  its  beng  represented  as  a  work  of  creation. 
When  God  creates,  he  does  not  merely  I'stablish  and  perfect  the  things  that  were 
made  before,  but  makes  them  wholly  and  immediately.  The  things  that  are 
seen,  are  not  made  of  things  that  dt*  appear.  Saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  said 
to  be  the  new  man,  a  new  creature  ;  and  corruption  the  old  man.  If  that  virtue 
that  is  in  the  heart  of  a  holy  man,  be  not  different  in  its  nature  and  kind, 
then  the  man  might  possibly  have  had  the  same  seventy  years  before,  and  from 
rime  to  time,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life,  and  has  it  no  otherwise  now,  but 
only  in  a  greater  degree  :  and  how  then  is  he  a  new  creature  ? 

Again,  it  is  evident  also  from  its  being  compared  to  a  resurrection.  Natural 
men  are  said  to  be  dead  :  but  when  they  are  converted,  they  are  by  God's 
mighty  and  effectual  power  raised  from  the  dead.  Now,  there  is  no  medium 
between  being  dead  and  alive.  He  that  is  dead,  has  no  degree  of  life.  He 
that  has  the  least  degree  of  life  in  him,  is  alive.  When  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  life  is  not  only  in  a  greater  degree,  but  it  is  all  new.  And  this  is  fur 
ther  evident  by  that  representation  that  is  made  of  Christ's  converting  sinners, 
in  John  v.  25:  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live."  This  shows  conversion  to  be  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  work,  like 
to  the  change  made  in  Lazarus  when  Christ  called  him  from  the  grave .  there 
went  life  with  the  call,  and  Lazarus  was  immediately  alive.  That  immediately 
before  the  call  they  are  dead,  and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any  life,  is  evi 
dent  by  that  expression,  "  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  ;"  and  immediately  after 
the  call,  they  are  alive ;  yea,  there  goes  life  with  the  voice,  as  is  evident  no 
only  because  it  is  said  they  shall  live,  but  also  because  it  is  said,  they  shall  hear 
his  voice.    It  is  evident,  that  the  fii-st  moment  they  have  any  life,  is  the  momen 
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wben  Christ  calls ;  and  when  Christ  calls,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  called,  the) 
u'C  convt-rted ;  as  is  evident  from  what  is  said  in  the  first  argument,  wherein 
.t  is  shown,  that  to  be  called,  and  converted,  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  Those  that  go  farthest  in  religion,  that  are  in  a  natural  condition, 
have  no  charity,  as  is  plainly  implied  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  first  of  Corinthians ;  by  which  we  must  understand,  that  they  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  grace,  or  (Hsposition  or  affection,  that  is  so  called.  So  Christ  else- 
where reproves  the  Pharisees,  those  high  pretenders  to  religion  among  the  Jews, 
<^o*  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  In  conversion,  stones  are  raised  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham.  While 
stones,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  all  those  qualities  that  afterward  render 

hem  the  living  chihhen  of  Abraham ;  and  not  possessing  them,  though  in  a 

ess  degree. 

Agreeably  to  this,  conversion  is  represented  by  the  taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  a  heart  of  flesh.  The  man,  while  unconverted,  has  a 
heart  of  stone,  which  has  no  degree  of  that  life  or  sense  in  it  that  the  heart  of 
flesh  has  ;  because  it  yet  remains  a  stone  ;  than  which,  nothing  is  farther  from 
life  and  sense. 

5.  A  wicked  man  has  none  of  that  principle  of  nature  that  a  godly  man  has,  as 
is  evident  by  1  John  iii.  9,  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ; 
for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of 
God." 

The  natural  import  of  the  metaphor  shows,  that  by  a  seed  is  meant  a  prin- 
ciple ')f  action  :  it  may  l)e  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  A  seed  is  a  small 
thing  ;  it  may  be  buried  up  and  lie  hid,  as  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  it  may 
seem  to  be  dead,  as  seeds  for  a  while  do,  till  quickened  by  the  sun  and  rain. 
But  any  degree  of  such  a  principle,  or  a  principle  of  such  a  nature,  is  what  is 
called  the  seed ;  it  need  not  be  to  such  a  degree,  or  have  such  a  prevalency,  in 
order  to  be  called  a  seed.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  this  seed,  or  this  in- 
ward principle  of  nature,  is  peculiar  to  the  saints ;  for  he  that  has  that  seed, 
cannot  sin  ;  and  therefore  he  that  sins,  or  is  a  wicked  man,  has  it  not. 

6.  Natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  savingly  converted,  have  no  degree 
ot  that  principle  from  whence  all  gracious  actings  flow,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  of  Christ ;  as  is  evident,  because  it  is  asserted  both  ways  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  his,  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  also  that 
those  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  his  ;  1  John  iii.  24,  "  Hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheritance,  1  Cor.  i.  22,  and 
v.  5,  Eph.  i.  14.  Yea,  that  a  natural  man  has  nothing  of  the  Spirit  in  him, 
no  part  nor  portion  in  it,  is  still  more  evident,  because  the  having  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  as  a  sure  sign  of  being  in  Christ.  1  John  iv.  1.3,  "  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit."  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  have  none  of  that  holy  principle  that  the  godly  have.  And 
if  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit,  they  have  nothing  of  those  things  that  are 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Gal.  v.  22,  "  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  These  fruits  are  here  mentioned  with  the  very  design,  that 
we  may  know  whether  we  have  the  Spirit  or  no.  In  the  18th  verse,  the  apostle 
tells  the  Galatians,  that  if  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  are  not  under  the  law  ; 
and  then  directly  proceeds,  first,  to  mention  what  are  the  fruits  or  wo-ks  of  the 
flesh,  and  then,  nextly,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  judjxe 
'vhether  we  arc  led  by  the  Spirit  or  no. 
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7  That  natural  men,  or  those  that  are  not  born  a<^a.in,  have  nothing  of  thai 
gract  that  is  in  godly  men,  is  evident  by  John  iii.  6,  where  Christ,  speaking  of 
regeneration,  says,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  By  flesh  is  here  meant  nature,  and  by  spirit  i? 
meant  grace,  as  is  evident  by  Gal.  v.  16,  17.  Gal  vi.  8,  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  Rom. 
viii.  7.  That  is  Christ's  very  argument ;  by  this  it  is  that  Christ  in  those  words 
would  show  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  first  birth  we 
have  nothing  but  nature,  and  can  have  nothing  else  without  being  born  again , 
by  which  it  is  exceeding  evident,  that  they  that  are  not  born  again,  have  no- 
thing else.  And  that  natural  men  have  not  the  Spirit  is  evident,  since  by  this 
text  with  the  context  it  is  most  evident  that  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  have  it  by 
regeneration.  It  is  born  in  them ;  it  comes  into  them  no  otherwise  than  by 
birth,  and  that  birth  is  in  regeneration,  as  is  most  evident  by  tlie  preceding  and 
following  verses.  In  godly  men  there  are  two  opposite  principles :  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  as  Gal.  v.  25.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  natural  men.  Rebekah,  in  having  Esau  and  Jacob  struggle 
together  in  her  womb,  was  a  type  only  of  the  true  Church. 

8.  Natural  men  have  nothing  of  that  nature  in  them  wi/.oh  true  Christians 
have ;  and  that  appears,  because  the  nature  they  have  is  divine  nature.  The 
saints  alone  have  it.  Not  only  they  alone  partake  of  such  degrees  of  it,  but  they 
alone  are  partakers  of  it.  To  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  mentioned 
as  peculiar  to  the  saints,  in  2  Pet.  i.  4.  It  is  evident  it  is  the  true  saints  the 
apostle  is  there  speaking  of  The  words  in  this  verse  and  the  foregoing,  run  thus  : 
'  According  as  liis  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ;  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust."  Divine  nature  and  lust  are  evi- 
dently here  spoken  of  as  two  opposite  principles  in  men.  Those  that  are  of  the 
world,  or  that  are  the  men  of  the  world,  have  only  the  latter  principle.  But  to 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  them  that  are  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  from  the  world,  by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of 
God  giving  them  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness ;  by  giving  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  calling  them  to  glory  and  virtue ;  and  giving  them  tiie 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  enabling  them  to 
escape  the  corruption  of  the  world  of  wicked  men.  It  is  spoken  of,  not  onl}  as 
peculiar  to  the  saints,  but  as  the  highest  privilege  of  saints. 

9.  A  natural  man  has  no  degree  of  that  relish  and  sense  of  spiritual  things, 
or  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  their  divine  truth  and  excellency,  which  a  go  lly 
man  ha"  ;  as  is  evident  by  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  ihe 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Here  a  natural  man  is 
represented,  as  perfectly  destitute  of  any  sense,  perception,  or  discerning  of  those 
things.  For  by  the  words,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  know  them  or  discern 
them.  So  far  from  it,  that  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.  He  is  such 
a  stranger  to  them,  that  he  knows  not  what  the  talk  of  such  things 
means ;  they  are  words  without  a  meaning  to  him  ;  he  knows  nothing  ot 
the  matter,  any  more  than  a  blind  man  of  colors.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  sense  of  thinsfs  of  relicjion  that  a  natural  man  has,  is  not  only  not  to  Ihe  samr. 
degree,  but  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  what  a  2;odly  man  has.  Bcsiiies, 
if  a  natural  person  has  that  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
■vb^'  a  <piiitual  person  has,  then  he  experiences  within  himself  the  things  f^* 
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the  Spirit  of  God.  How  then  can  he  be  said  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
have  no  perception  or  discerning  of  them  ?  The  reason  why  natural  men  have 
no  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  them.  This  is  evident  by  the  context.  For  there  we  are  told  it  is 
oy  the  Spirit  these  things  are  taught,  verses  10 — 12.  Godly  persons,  in  the  text 
we  are  upon,  are  called  spiritual,  evidently  on  this  account,  that  they  have  the 
Spirit ;  and  unregenerate  men  are  called  natural  men,  because  they  have  nothing 
out  nature.  Hereby  the  6th  argument  is  continued.  For  natural  men  are  in 
no  degree  spiritual ;  they  have  only  nature,  and  no  Spirit.  If  they  had  any  thing 
of  the  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  godly,  yet  they  would  be 
taught  spiritual  things,  or  the  things  of  the  Spirit  in  proportion ;  the  Spirit,  that 
searcheth  all  things,  would  teach  them  in  some  measure.  There  w-ould  not  be 
so  great  a  dilleience,  that  the  one  could  perceive  nothing  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  foolishness  to  them,  w-hile,  to  the  other,  they  appear  divinely  and  un- 
speakably wise  and  excellent,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  context,  verses  6 — 9, 
and  as  such,  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  discerning  them.  The  reason  why  natu- 
ral men  have  no  know^ledge  or  perception  of  spiritual  things,  is,  that  they  have 
none  of  that  anointing  spoken  of,.  1  John  ii.  27,  "  But  the  anointing,  which  ye 
have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach 
you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 
lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 

This  anointing  is  evidently  here  spoken  of,  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  true  saints. 
Sinners  never  had  any  of  that  oil  poured  upon  them ;  and  because  ungodly  men 
have  none  of  it,  therefore  they  have  no  discerning  of  spiritual  things.  If  they 
had  any  degree  of  it,  they  would  discern  in  some  measure.  Therefore,  none  of 
that  sense  that  natural  men  have  of  spiritual  things,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
what  the  godly  have.  And  that  natural  men  are  wholly  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge, is  further  evident,  because  conversion  is  represented  in  Scripture  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind.  But  this  would  be  very  improperly  represented,  if  a 
man  might  have  some  sight,  though  not  so  clear  and  full,  time  after  time,  for 
scores  of  years  before  his  conversion. 

10.  The  grace  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  only  a  precious  oil  with  which  Christ 
anoints  the  believer  by  giving  it  to  him,  but  the  believer  anoints  Christ  with  it, 
by  exercising  it  towards  him  ;  which  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  precious, 
ointment  Mary  poured  on  Christ's  head.  Herein  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mary  is  a 
type  of  Christ's  church,  and  of  every  believing  soul .  And  if  so,  doubtless  the 
thing  in  which  she  typifies  the  church,  has  in  it  something  peculiar  to  the 
church.  There  would  not  be  a  type  ordered  on  purpose  to  represent  the  church, 
that  shall  represent  only  something  that  is  common  to  the  church  and  others. 
Therefore  unbelievers  pour  none  of  that  sw-eet  and  precious  ointment  on  Christ. 

11.  That  unbelievers  have  no  degree  of  that  grace  that  the  saints  have,  is 
evident,  because  they  have  no  communion  with  Christ.  If  unbelievers  partook 
of  any  of  that  Spirit,  those  holy  incUnations,  affections  and  actings  that  the  godly 
have  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  they  would  have  communion  with  Christ. 
The  communion  of  saints  with  Christ,  does  certainly  consist  in  receiving  of  his 
f  dness,  and  partaking  of  his  grace,  which  is  spoken  of,  John  i.  16  :  "  Of  his  ful- 
ness have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  And  the  partaking  of  that 
Spirit  which  Goil  gives  not  by  measure  unto  him,  the  partaking  of  Christ's  holi- 
ness and  grace,  his  nature,  inclinations,  tendencies,  aflcctions,  love,  desires,  must 
be  a  part  of  communion  with  him.  Yea,  a  believer's  communion  w'ith  God 
and  Christ,  does  mainly  consist  in  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  evident  by 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14.     But  that  unbelievers  have  no  communion  or  fellowship  with 
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Christ,  appears,  1st.  Because  they  are  not  united  to  Christ,  they  are  not  in 
Christ.  Those  that  are  not  in  Christ,  or  are  not  united  to  him,  can  have  no  de 
gree  of  communion  with  him  ;  for  union  with  Christ,  or  a  being  in  Christ,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  communion  with  him.  The  union  of  the  members  with 
the  head,  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  communion  or  partaking  with  the  head  ; 
and  so  the  union  of  the  branch  with  the  vine,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  com- 
munion it  has  with  the  vine,  ot  ])artak;ng  of  any  degree  of  its  sap  or  Hie,  or  in- 
fluence. So  the  union  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  is  the  foundation  of  her  com- 
munion in  his  goods.  But  no  natural  man  is  united  to  Christ ;  because  all  that 
are  in  Christ  shall  be  saved  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  i.  e.  all  that  are  in  Christ ;  for  this  speaks  only  of  the 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Phil.  iii.  8,  9,  "  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count 
all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  ; 
for  whom  1  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung 
that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  m  him,  not  having  on  my  own  righteous- 
ness," &c.  2  Cor.  V.  17,  "  Now,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature , 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  1  John  ii 
5,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  Chap.  iii.  24,  "  And  he  that  keep- 
eth  his  commandments,  dicelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him,  and  hereby  we  know 
that  he  ahideth  in  us,''  &c.,  and  iv.  13,  "  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in 
him,  and  he  in  vs." 

2d.  The  Scripture  does  more  directly  teach,  that  it  is  only  true  saints 
that  have  communion  with  Christ ;  as,  particularly,  this  is  most  evidently  spo- 
ken of  as  what  belongs  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  only,  in  1  John  i.  3 — 7  : 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  \is;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk  in  light,  as  he  is  in  the 
hght,  we  have  fellowship  one  wnth  another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Son,  cieanseth  us  from  all  sin."  And  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9,  "  Who  shall  also  con- 
firm you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  God  h  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  By  this  it  appears  that  those  who  have  fellowship 
with  Christ,  are  those  that  cannot  fall  away,  whom  God's  faithfulness  is  bound 
to  confirm  to  the  end,  that  they  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

§  94.  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  dry  bones  is  a  confirmation,  that  however  na- 
tural men  may  be  the  subjects  of  great  and  wonderful  influences  and  operations 
of  God's  e:reat  power  and  Spirit ;  yet  they  do  not  properly  partake  at  all  of  the 
Spirit  before  conversion.  In  all  that  is  wrought  in  them,  in  ever}-  respect  fit- 
ting and  preparing  them  for  grace,  so  thai  nothing  shall  be  wanting  but  divine 
life  ;  yet  as  long  as  they  are  without  this,  they  have  nothing  of  the  Spiiit. 
Which  confirms  the  distinctions  I  have  elsewhere  made,  of  the  Spirit  of  Goa' 
influencing  the  minds  of  natural  men  under  common  illuminations  and  C6)nvic 
tions,  and  yet  not  communicating  himself  in  his  own  proper  nature  to  them,  be. 
fore  conversion  ;  and  that  saving  grace  difl'ers  from  common  grace,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  also  in  nature  and  kind.  It  is  said.  Rev.  iii.  8,  of  the  church  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  commended  above  all  other  churches,  Thou  hast  a  liltle 
itr  ijgth — ceitainly  implying,  that  ungodly  men  have  none  at  all. 

§  95.  That  there  is  no  good  work  before  conversion  and  actual  union  witl 
Christ,  is  manifest  from  that,  Rom.,  vii.  4,  "  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also 
arc  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married 
onto  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  Aom  the  dead ;  that  we  should   bring 
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lorth  fruit  unto  God."  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  no  lawful  child 
brought  forth  before  that  marriage.  Seeming  virtues  and  good  works  beforesi 
are  not  so  indeed.  They  are  a  spurious  brood,  being  bastards,  and  not  children. 
§  96.  That  those  that  prove  apostates,  never  have  the  same  kind  of  faith 
with  true  saints,  is  confirmed  by  what  Christ  said  of  Judas,  before  his  apostasy, 
John  vi.  64  :  "  But  there  are  some  of  you,  who  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  begiiming  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray 
him."  By  this  it  is  evident,  that  Judas,  who  afterwards  proved  an  apostate 
(and  is  doubtless  set  forth  as  an  example  for  all  apostates),  though  he  had  a 
kind  of  faith  in  Christ,  yet  did  not  believe  in  Christ  with  a  true  faith,  and  was  at 
that  time,  before  his  apostasy,  destitute  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  the  true  dis- 
ciples had  ;  and  that  he  had  all  along,  even  from  the  beginning,  been  destitute 
of  that  faith.  And  by  the  70th  and  7 1st  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of  that  degree  of  goodness  that  the  rest  had,  but 
totally  destitute  of  Christian  piety,  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  wicked- 
ness ;  being  in  this  respect  like  a  devil,  notwithstanding  all  the  faith  and  tem- 
porary regard  to  Christ  that  he  had.  "  Jesus  answered  them,  Have  I  not  cho- 
sen you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,the  sor 
of  Simon.     For  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve  " 
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§  1.  Faith  is  a  belief  of  a  testimony ;  2  Thess.  i.  10,  "  When  he  shall  comf 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because 
our  testimony  among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day."  It  is  an  assent  to  truth, 
as  appears  by  the  11th  of  Hebrews;  and  it  is  saving  faith  that  is  there  spoken 
of,  as  appeai-s  by  the  last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter :  "And  these  all, 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise  :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be 
made  perfect."  Mark  i.  15,"  Saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  John  xx.  31,  "  But  these 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believing,  ye  naight  have  life  through  his  name."  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

§  2.  It  is  the  proper  act  of  the  soul  towards  God  as  faithful.  Rom.  iii.  3, 4, 
*  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  ?  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of 
God  without  effect  ?  God  forbid  :  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar ; 
as  it  is  written,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  over- 
come when  thou  art  judged." 

§  3.  It  is  a  belief  of  truth  from  a  sense  of  glory  and  excellency,  or  at  least 
ivith  such  a  sense.  John  xx.  29,  "  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  th-^y  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  Matth.  ix.  21,  "  She  said  within  herself.  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  "  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un- 
dei-stand,  that  no  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  calleth  Jesus  accursed ; 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

§  4.  It  is  a  belief  of  the  truth,  from  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  of  what  is 
excellent  and  divine.  Luke  xii.  57,  "  Yea,  and  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  Believers  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  speak 
the  truth  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  15,  "  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ." 

§  5.  The  object  of  faith  is  the  gospel,  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  Mark  i.  15, 
"  And  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  John  xvii.  8,  "  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  received  them,  and  have  known  surely 
'»hat  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me." 
Rom.  x.  16,  17,  "  But  they  have  not  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  repo  *t  ? — So  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
oearing  by  the  word  of  God." 
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§  6.  Faith  includes  a  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ.  2  Pet.  i.  2,  3, "  Gract 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord ;  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  unto  lite  and  godliness,  tlirough  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
OS  to  glory  and  virtue."  Jolin  xvii.  3,  "  And  this  is  lile  eternal,  tliat  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

§  7.  A  belief  of  promises  is  faith,  or  a  great  part  of  faith.  Heb.  xi.,  "  Nov 
faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,*'  &c. 
2  Chron.  xx.  20,  "  And  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  into  Lie 
wilderness  of  Tekoa ;  and  as  they  went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  H^ar 
ihe,  O  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  believe  in  the  Lord  your  God, 
so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  A  de- 
pending on  promises  is  an  act  of  faith.  Gal.  v.  5,  "  For  we  through  the  Spirit 
wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith," 

§  8.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ.  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as  rejeived 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  taat  be- 
lieve on  his  name." 

§  9.  It  is  receiving  Christ  into  the  heart.  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  "  But  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  I'aith,  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above;)  or, 
Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  from  ;he  dead.) 
But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart 
(that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach) :  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

§  10.  A  true  faith  includes  more  than  a  mere  belief;  it  is  accepting  the 
gospel,  and  includes  all  acceptation.  1  Tim.  i.  14,  15,  "  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  w^orthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  1  am  chief."  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  "  For  if  he 
that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom  we  have  not  preached ;  or  if  you 
receive  another  Spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received ;  or  another  gospel,  which 
ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with  him." 

§  11.  It  is  something  more  than  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
because  it  is  called  an  obeying  the  gospel.  Rom.  x.  16,  "  But  they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?" 
1  Pet.  iv.  17,  "  For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God :  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  ?" 

It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  from  the  heart :  Rom.  vi.  17,  18,  "  But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heaii 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness,"  &c. 

§  12.  This  expression  of  obeying  the  gospel,  seems  to  denote  the  heart's 
yielding  to  the  gospel  in  what  it  proposes  to  us  in  its  calls  :  it  is  something  more 
than  merely  what  may  be  called  a  believing  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  John  xii. 
42,  "  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but, 
oecause  of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue."  And  Philip  asked  the  eunuch,  whether  he  believed  with 
all  his  heart  ? — It  is  a  fully  believing,  or  a  being  fully  persuaded :  this  passage 
f^vidences  that  it  is  so  much  at  least. 
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§  13,  There  are  difTcrent  sorts  of  faith  that  are  not  true  and  saving,  as  is 
evident  b)  what  the  Apostle  James  says:  "Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  Where  it  is  supposed 
that  there  may  be  a  faith  without  works,  which  is  not  the  right  faith :  when  he 
says,  "  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
than  that  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  right. 

§  14.  It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ.  Psal.  ii.  12,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  Ix, 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little: 
blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  '  Eph.  i.  12,  13,  "  That  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ :  in  whom  ye 
also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  w^ord  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation; 
in  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  never- 
theless I  am  not  ashamed  ;  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuad- 
ed that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that 
day." 

Many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  trusting  in  God  as  the  condition 
of  his  favor  and  salvation  ;  especially  Psal.  Ixxviii.  21,  22,  "  Therefore  the  Lord 
heard  this,  and  was  wroth  :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also 
came  up  against  Israel ;  because  they  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in 
his  salvation."  It  implies  submission  :  Rom.  xv.  12,  "  And  again,  Esaias  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse  ;  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles, 
in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  "  For  therefore  we  both  labor 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  which  cause  1 
also  suffer  these  things  ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed  ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day."  Matth.  viii.  26,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O 
ye  of  little  faith  ?"  Matth.  xvi.  8,  "  W^hich  Jesus,  when  he  perceived,  he  said 
unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye 
have  brought  no  bread  ?"  1  John  v.  13,  14,  "  These  things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life :  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."  Believing  in  Christ  in  one  verse,  is  called  con- 
fidence in  the  next. 

§  15.  It  is  a  committing  ourselves  to  Christ :  2  Tim.  i.  12,  "  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  things :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  This  is  a  Scripture  sense  of  the 
vvord  believe,  as  is  evident  by  John  ii.  24,  "  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  to 
them."     In  the  oriijinal  it  is  oty.  eTKorevev  aavzov  uvtoig. 

§  16.  It  is  a  gladly  receiving  the  gospel :  Acts  ii.  41,  "  Then  they  that 
gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized ;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is  approving  the  gospel :  Luke  vii. 
^0,  35,  "  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." It  is  obeying  the  doctrine  :  Rom.  vi.  17,  "  But  God  be  thanked,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin  ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,  that  form  of 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  you,"  It  is  what  may  be  well  understood  by  those 
expressions  of  coming  to  Christ,  of  looking  to  him,  of  opening  the  door  to  let 
him  in.    This  is  very  evident  by  Scripture.    It  is  a  coming  and  taking  the  waters 
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of  life,  eat'u.o  and  drinking  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  hearing  Christ's  voice,  and 
following  him.  John  x.  26,  27,  "  But  ye  believe  not :  because  ye  are  liv.t  of 
my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me."  John  viii.  12,  "  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
saying,  1  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  Hght  of  life."  Isaiah  xiv.  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else." 

§  17.  Faith  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  in  being  persuaded  of,  and  in  em- 
bracing the  promises  :  Heb.  xi.  13,  "  These  all  died  in  tailh,  not  having  leceived 
the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth."  1  Cor.  xiii.  7,"  Charity-  believetn  all  things,  hopeth  all  things." 
If  that  laith,  hope  and  charity,  spoken  of  in  this  verse,  be  the  same  with  those 
that  are  compared  together  in  the  last  verse,  then  faith  arises  from  a  charitable 
disposition  of  heart,  or  from  a  piinciple  of  divine  love.  John  v.  42,  "  But  I 
know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you,"  with  the  context.  Deut. 
xiii.  3,  "  Thou  shall  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer 
of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul."  1  Jolin  v.  1, 
"  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  :  and  every  one 
that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 

§  18.  It  is  a  being  reconciled  unto  God,  revealing  himself  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel,  or  our  minds  being  reconciled.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20,  21,"  And  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them  ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  vis  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Tsow  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who 
knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  Col. 
i.  21,  "  And  you  that  were  sometimes  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  It  is  the  according  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  not  merely  of  the  understanding.  JNlatth.  xi.  6,  "  Blessed  is  he  who- 
soever shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 

§  19.  There  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  faith  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness.  Matth.  xv.  27,  28,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  master's  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  0  wo- 
man, great  is  thy  faith."  See  concerning  the  centurion,  Luke  vii.  6 — 9;  this 
woman  which  was  a  sinner,  ib.  v.  37,  38,  and  especially  50 ;  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke  xv.,  the  penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiii.  41.  Consult  also  Hab.  ii.  4,  "  Behold, 
his  soul  which  is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith.     Prov.  xxviii.  25 ;  Psal.  xi.  4,  and  Psal.  cxxxi. 

§  20.  It  is  a  being  drawn  to  Christ.  None  can  come  unto  Christ,  but  whom 
the  Father  draws.  The  freeness  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  represented  thus, 
that  the  condition  of  finding  is  only  seeking;  and  the  condition  of  receiving, 
asl<  'ng ;  and  the  condition  of  having  the  door  opened,  is  knocking.  From  whence 
I  infer  tha<^  faith  is  a  hearty  applying  unto  God  by  Christ  for  salvation,  or  the 
heart't  .ieekmc;  it  of  God  through  him.  See  also  John  iv.  10,  "  If  thou  knew- 
est  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee.  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water."  And 
Luke  xxiii.  42  j  it  is  calling  on  Cluist ;  i<  is  the  opposite  imto  disallowing  and 
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rejecting  Christ  Jesus.  John  xii.  46,  47,  48,  "  I  am  conric  ,»  light  :ito  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  And  if 
any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  "  Unto  you  therefore  which  be- 
lieve, he  is  precious  ;  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
l)uil(lers  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner." 

§  21.  Love  either  is  what  faith  arises  from,  or  is  included  in  faith,  by  John 
iii.  18,  19,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already ;  and  this  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12, 
"  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they 
all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness." 

§  22.  The  being  athirst  for  the  waters  of  life  is  faith.  Rev.  xxi.  6.  It  is  a 
true  cordial  seeking  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Believing  in  Christ  is  heartily  join- 
ing ourselves  to  Christ  and  his  party,  as  is  said  of  the  followers  of  Theudas, 
Acts  v.  36.  And  we  are  justified  freely  through  faith,  i.  e.,  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  only  on  joining  ourselves  to  him.  It  is  a  being  persuaded  to  join  our- 
selves to  him,  and  to  be  of  his  party.  John  viii.  12,  "  Then  spake  Jesus  again 
unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that  followeth  me,  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  To  believe  in  Christ,  is 
to  hearken  to  him  as  a  prophet ;  to  yield  ourselves  subjects  to  him  as  a  king ; 
and  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  priest.  Desiring  Christ,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  Christ, 
because  he  is  called  the  desire  of  all  nations,  Hagg.  ii.  7 ;  that  is,  he  that  is  to 
be  the  desiie  of  all  nations,  when  all  nations  shall  believe  in  him  and  subject 
themselves  to  him,  according  to  the  frequent  prouMses  and  prophecies  of  God's 
word  ;  though  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  sense,  yet  this  seems  to  be 
principally  intended.  There  belongs  to  faith  a  sense  of  the  ability  and  sufficiency 
of  Christ  to  save,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  salvation  ;  Alatth.  ix.  2,  and 
28,  29,  and  21.  Rom.  iv.  21,  "  And  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had 
promised,  he  is  able  to  perform."  Of  his  fidelity  :  Matth.  xiv.  30,31,  "But 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid  :  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying.  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 
Of  his  readiness  to  save,  Matth.  xv.  22,  &c.  2  Tim.  i.  5,  12,  "  Now  the  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned  :  and  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that 
ne  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  Of  his  ability :  Matth. 
viii.  2,  "  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper,  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord  if 
ihou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  Matth.  viii.  26,  "  The  centurion  an- 
swered and  Naid,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof: 
jut  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  liealed. 

6  23.  It  is  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  Rom.  x.  3,  "  For  they, 
oeing  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  ■  nto  the  righteousness  of  God." 
It  is  what  may  be  well  represented  by  flying  for  refuge,  liy  the  type  of  flying  to 
the  city  of  refuge.  Heb.  vi.  18,  "  That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have 
/led  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  ft  is  a  sense  of  the 
sufficiency  and  the  reahty  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  of  his  power  and  grace 
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to  save.  John  xvi.  8,  "  He  sha..  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  riffhteoiisnesa 
and  of  judgment  "  It  is  a  receiving  the  truth  with  a  love  to  it.  It  is  receiving 
the  love  of  the  truth.  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12,  "  And  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish  ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  That  they  all  might  be  damned  who  behevec^ 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  The  heart  must  close  with 
the  new  covenant  by  dependence  upon  it,  and  by  love  and  desire.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5,  "  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure.  This  is  all  my  salva- 
tion and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow." 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  clearest,  and  most  perfect  definition  of 
justifying  faith,  and  most  according  to  the  Scriptme,  that  I  can  think  of,  is  this, 
faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  embracing  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  .Sa- 
vour. The  word  embrace  is  a  metaphorical  expression  ;  but  I  think  it  much 
clearer  than  any  proper  expression  whatsoever  :  it  is  called  believing  ;  because 
believing  is  the  first  act  of  the  soul  in  embracing  a  nanation  or  revelation;  and 
embracing,  when  conversant  about  a  revelation  or  thing  declared,  is  more  prop- 
erly called  believing,  than  loving  or  choosing.  If  it  were  conversant  about  a 
person  only,  it  would  be  more  properly  called  loving.  If  it  were  only  conver- 
sant about  a  gift,  an  inheritance  or  reward,  it  would  more  properly  be  called 
receiving  or  accepting,  &c. 

The  definition  might  have  been  expressed  in  these  words,  faith  is  the  soul's 
entirely  adhering  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Sa- 
viour.— Or  thus,  faith  is  the  soul's  embracing:  that  truth  of  God,  that  reveals 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour. — Or  thus,  faith  is  Uie  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in, 
and  depending  upon  the  truth  of  God,  revealing  Christ  as  our  Saviour. 

It  is  the  whole  soul  according  and  assenting  to  the  truth,  and  embracing  of 
It.  There  is  an  entire  yielding  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  revelation,  and  a 
closing  with  it,  and  adherintr  to  it,  with  the  belief,  and  with  the  inclination  and 
affection.  It  is  admitting  and  receiving  it  wuh  entire  credit  and  respect.  The 
soul  receives  it  as  true,  as  \^orthy  and  excellent.  It  may  be  more  perfectly 
described  than  flefined  by  a  short  definition,  by  reason  of  the  penuiy  of  words ; 
a  great  many  words  express  it  better  than  one  or  two.  1  here  use  the  sairie 
metaphorical  expressions ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  much  clearer,  than  any 
proper  expressions  that  I  know  of. 

It  is  the  soul's  entirely  acquiescing  in  this  revelation,  from  a  sense  of  the  suf- 
ficiency, dignity,  glory  and  excellency  of  the  author  of  the  revelation. 

Faith  is  the  »vhole  soul's  active  agreeing,  according  and  symphonizing  with 
this  truth  ;  all  opposition  in  judgment  and  inclination,  so  far  as  he  believes, 
being  taken  away.  It  is  called  believing,  because  fully  believing  i^.is  revelation, 
is  the  first  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  accordance  and  agree- 
ment of  soul. 

^  25.  The  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the  judgment,  is 
from  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  revealer,  and  the  sufficiency  and  excellency  of 
the  performer  of  the  facts.  The  adhering  to  it,  and  acquiescing  in  it  with  the 
inclination  and  affection,  is  from  the  goodness  and  excellency  of  the  thing  re- 
vealed, and  of  the  performer.  If  a  person  be  pursued  by  an  enemy,  and  com- 
mit  himself  to  a  king  or  a  captain,  to  defend  him,  it  implies  his  quitting  other 
endeavors,  and  applving  to  him  for  defence,  and  putting  himself  under  him,  and 
hoping  that  he  will  defend  him.  If  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  act  of  the  mind,  a 
transaction  between  spiritual  beings,  considered  as  abstracted  from  any  exter- 
tiiil  action,  then  it  is  the  mind's  quitting  all  other  endeavors,  and  seeking  and 
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applying  itself  to  the  Saviour  for  salvation,  fully  choosing  salvation  by  hiin,  and 
delivering  itself  to  him,  or  a  being  willing  to  be  his,  with  a  hope  that  he  wii! 
save  him.  Therefore,  lor  a  person  to  commit  himself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  is 
quitting  all  other  endeavors  and  hopes,  and  heartily  applying  himself  to  Christ 
for  salvation,  I'ully  choosing  salvation  by  him,  and  acquiescing  in  his  way  Oi 
salvation,  and  a  hearty  consent  of  the  soul  to  be  his  entirely,  hoping  in  hissulli- 
ciency  and  willingness  to  save. 

§  26.  The  first  act  cannot  be  hoping  in  a  promise,  that  is,  as  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  the  act.  For  there  must  be  the  essence  of  the  act  performed,  be- 
fore any  promise  belongs  to  the  subject.  But  the  essence  of  the  act,  as  it  is  ex- 
ercised in  justifying  faith,  is  a  qui'..ing  other  hopes,  and  applying  to  him  for 
salvation,  choosing,  and  with  the  inclination  closing  with  salvation  by  him  in 
his  way,  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute,  glorious  sufficiency  and  mercy.  Hope  in 
ihe  promises  may  immediately  follow  in  a  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
be  a  tbundation  for  it,  belbre  the  essence  of  faith  be  performed  ;  though  it  is 
the  same  disposition  that  leads  the  soul  to  lay  hold  on  the  promise  afterwards. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  a  conditional  promise,  to 
trust  in  Christ,  if  you  mean  by  trusting  in  Christ,  a  depending  upon  his  promises 
to  the  person  trusting  ;  for  that  is  to  suppose  a  dependence  upon  the  promise  ante- 
cedent to  the  first  dependence  upon  it ;  and  that  the  first  time  a  man  depends  upon 
the  promise,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  it  by  a  dependence  upon  the  promise.  The 
conditional  promise  is  this,  that  if  you  will  trust  in  Christ,  you  shall  be  saved  :  and 
you  suppose  the  essence  of  this  trust  is  depending  upon  this  promise;  and  yet 
that  the  soul  is  encouraged  to  trust  in  Christ  by  a  dependence  thereupon  ;  which 
is  to  say,  that  the  first  time  the  soul  depends  upon  Christ's  promises,  it  is  encour- 
aged to  do  it  by  a  dependence  on  his  promises. 

§  27'.  Faith  is  the  soul's  entirely  adhering  to,  and  acquiescing  in  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Savijour,  from  a  sense  of  the  excellent  dignity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  revealer  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  Saviour.  God  is  the  revealer, 
and  Christ  is  also  the  revealer.  Christ's  excellency  and  sufficiency  include  the 
excellency  of  his  person,  and  the  excellency  of  the  salvation  he  has  revealed, 
and  his  adequateness  to  the  performance,  &c., — and  the  excellency  of  his  man- 
ner of  salvation,  &c.  From  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  revealer  ar  , 
performer,  we  believe  what  is  said  is  true,  fully  believe  it ;  and  from  the  glorious 
excellency  of  the  Saviour  and  his  salvation,  all  our  inclination  closes  with  the 
revelation.  To  depend  upon  the  word  of  another  person,  imports  two  t^.ings : 
First,  to  be  sensible  how  greatly  it  concerns  us,  and  how  much  our  interest  and 
happiness  really  depend  upon  the  truth  of  it;  and,  secondly,  to  depend  upon  the 
word  of  another,  is  so  to  believe  it,  as  to  dare  to  act  upon  it,  cis  if  it  were  really 
true,  I  do  not  say,  that  I  think  these  words  are  the  only  true  definition  of  faith. 
I  have  used  words  that  most  naturally  expressed  it,  of  any  I  could  think  of. 
There  might  have  been  other  words  used,  that  are  much  of  the  same  sense. 

§  2S.  Though  hope  does  not  enter  into  the  essential  nature  of  faith,  yet  it  is 
so  essential  to  it,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary,  and  next  immediate  fruit 
of  true  faith.  In  the  first  act  of  faith,  the  soul  is  enlightened  with  a  sense  of 
the  merciful  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  believes  the  declarations  that  are 
made  in  God's  word  of  it ;  and  it  humbly  and  heartily  ajvplies  and  seeks  to 
Chr»3t ;  and  it  sees  such  a  congruity  between  the  declared  mercy  of  God,  and 
ttie  disposition  he  then  feels  towards  him,  that  he  cannot  but  hope,  that  tha! 
declared  mercy  wull  be  exercised  towards  hun.  Yea,  he  sees  that  it  would  be 
mcongruous,  for  God  to  give  him  such  inclinntion  and  motions  of  heart  towards 
Christ  as  a  Saviovo:  if  he  were  n     to  be  saved  by  him. 
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§  29.  Any  thing  that  may  be  called  a  receiving  the  revelation  of  fne  gospel 
is  not  faith,  but  such  a  sort  of  receiving  it,  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  respect  it  has  to  us.  The  act  of  reception  suitable  to  truth,  is 
believing  it.  The  suitable  reception  of  that  which  is  excellent,  is  choosing  it 
and  lovinij  it.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  a  revelation  of  deliverance  from 
evil,  and  the  conferring  of  happiness,  is,  acquiescing  in  it  and  depending  upon 
it.  The  proper  reception  of  a  Saviour,  is,  committing  ourselves  to  him  and 
trusting  in  him.  The  proper  act  of  reception  of  the  favor  of  God,  is,  believing 
and  esteeming  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it.  He  that  suitably  receives  forgiveness  of 
his  fault,  does  with  a  humble  sense  of  his  fault  rejoice  in  the  pardon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  that  reads  a  truth  that  no  way  concerns  his  interest, 
if  he  believes  it,  it  is  proper  to  say  he  receives  it.  But  if  there  be  a  declaration 
of  some  olorious  and  excellent  truth,  that  does  nearly  concern  him,  he  that  only 
believes  it,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it.  And  if  a  ca])tain  offers  to  deliver  a  dis- 
tressed people ;  they  that  only  believe  what  he  says,  without  committing  them- 
selves to  hin.,  and  putting  themselves  under  him,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  him. 
So,  if  a  prince  offers  one  his  favor,  he  that  does  not  esteem  his  favor,  cannot 
be  said  heartily  to  accept  thereof.  Again,  if  one  ofiended  offers  pardon  to  an- 
other, he  cannot  be  said  to  receive  it,  if  he  be  not  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  does 
care  for  the  displeasure  of  the  offended. 

The  whole  act  of  reception  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  us,  and  our  circumstances  with  respect  to  it,  is  best  expressed  (if  it  be 
expressed  in  one  word)  by  the  word  niarig  oxfdes. 

He  that  offers  any  of  these  things  mentioned,  and  offers  them  only  for  these 
proper  acts  of  reception,  may  be  said  to  offer  them  freely,  nay,  perfectly  ?^ 

§  30.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  hope  that  God's 
ano^er  will  be  appeased  or  abated,  or  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  accept  him  into 
favor,  upon  the  sie;ht  of  some  excellency  that  belongs  to  him  ;  or  to  have  such 
a  view  of  things,  that  it  should  appear  no  other  than  a  suitable  and  right  thing 
for  God's  anger  to  be  abated,  and  for  him  to  be  inclined  to  take  him  into  favor, 
upon  the  sight  of,  or  out  of  respect  to  some  excellency  belonging  to  him. 

§  31.  The  word  niGiii,  faiths  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  word  to  express 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ  and  of  the  truth,  for  these  reasons.  First,  this 
revelation  is  of  things  spiritual,  unseen,  strange,  and  wonderful,  exceedingly 
remote  from  all  the  objects  of  sense,  and  those  things  which  we  commonly  con- 
verse with  in  this  world,  and  also  exceedingly  alien  from  our  fallen  nature ;  so  that 
it  is  the  fiist  and  principal  manifestation  of  the  symphony  between  the  soul  and 
these  divine  things,  that  it  believes  them,  and  acquiesces  in  ♦hem  as  true.  And, 
secondly,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  gospel,  appears  principally  under  thf 
character  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  so  much  of  a  person  absolutely  excellent ;  ana 
therefore,  the  proper  act  of  reception  of  him,  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  a  sense  of  our  need  of  him,  and  of  his  sufficiency,  his  ability,  his  merry  and 
love,  his  faithfulness,  the  sufficiency  of  his  method  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency 
and  completeness  of  the  salvation  itself,  of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  happiness, 
and  an  answerable  applix^ation  of  the  soul  to  him  for  salvation  ;  which  cim  be 
expressed  so  well  by  no  other  word  but  faith,  or  affiance,  or  confidence,  or  trust, 
and  others  of  the  same  signification ;  of  which,  ntattg,  or  faith,  is  much 
the  bo£*,  the  most  significant ;  because  the  rest,  \u  their  common  significations 
imply  something,  that  is  not  of  the  absolute  essence  of  faith.  Thirdly,  we  have 
these  thinirs  exhibited  to  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  only  by  a  divine  testimony. 
We  have  nothmg  else  to  hold  them  forth  to  us. 

§  32.  Justifying  faith  is  the  soul's  sense  and  conviction  of  the  reafitv  and 
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8i./Rclency  of  Jesus  Chiist  as  a  Saviour,  implying  a  cordial  indinatiou  of  soul  to 
jira  as  a  Saviour.  It  is  the  soul's  conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
power  in  the  ditficult  thingo,  of  his  mercy  in  the  wonderful  things,  of  his  truth 
m  the  mysterious  anil  unseen  things,  of  the  excellency  of  other  holy  things,  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  guilt 
of  conscience.  Guilt  of  conscience  is  the  sense  of  the  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  subject  and  punishment  ;  1st,  by  God's  law  ;  and  'id,  by  God's  nature 
and  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  The  mind  is  under  the  weight  of  guilt,  as  lono- 
as  it  has  a  sense  of  its  being  bound  to  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  requirements  of  the  divine  government. 

Faith  prepares  the  way  for  the  removal  of  this.  Therefore  there  must  be  in 
faith,  1.  A  belief  that  the  law  is  answered  and  satisfied  by  Jesus  Christ  j  and 
2,  Such  a  sense  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  that  it  shall  appear  proper, 
and  be  dutiful,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  that  sin  should  not  be 
punished  in  us,  but  that  we  nevertheless  should  be  accepted  through  Christ. 
When  the  mind  sees  a  way  that  this  can  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lavv,  nor  in  the  divine  nature,  nor  nature  of  things  to  hinder  it ;  that  of  itself 
lightens  the  burden,  and  creates  hope.  It  causes  the  mind  to  see  that  it  is  not 
for  ever  bound  by  the  reason  of  things  to  suffer ;  though  the  mind  does  not 
know  that  it  has  performed  the  condition  of  pardon.  This  is  to  have  a  sense  ot 
the  sufficiency  of  tliis  way  of  salvation.  When  a  man  commits  sin  and  is  sensi- 
ble of  it,  his  soul  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishment  in  such  a 
case,  a  sense  that  punishment,  according  to  the  reason  of  things,  belongs  to  him; 
for  the  same  reasons  as  all  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishine: 
men  for  crimes. 

The  blood  of  bulls,  and  goats,  and  calves,  could  never  make  them  tnat 
offered  them  perfect  as  to  the  conscience,  because  the  mind  never  could  have  a 
sense  of  the  propriety  and  beauty,  and  fitness  in  reason,  of  being  delivered  from 
punishment  upon  their  account.  This  kind  of  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
mediation,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  the  gloriousness  and  excellency  of  gospel 
things  in  general ;  as,  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
excellency  and  dignity,  and  dearness  to  the  Father ;  the  greatness  of  Christ's 
love  to  sinners,  &c.  That  easiness  of  mind  which  persons  often  have,  before 
they  have  comfort  from  a  sense  of  their  being  converted,  arises  from  a  sense 
they  have  of  God*s  sovereignty.  They  see  nothing  either  in  the  nature  of  God, 
or  of  things,  that  will  necessarily  bind  them  to  punishment;  but  that  God  mav 
damn  them  if  he  pleases;  and  may  save  them  if  he  pleases.  When  pt-.oons 
are  brought  to  that,  then  they  are  fit  to  be  comforted  ;  then  their  comfort  is  like 
to  have  a  true  and  immovable  foundation,  when  their  dependence  is  no  way 
upon  themselves,  but  wholly  upon  God.  In  order  to  such  a  sense  of  the  suffi- 
ciency o{  this  way  of  salvation,  it  must  be  seen,  that  God  has  no  disposition, 
and  no  need  to  punish  us.  The  sinner,  when  he  considers  how  he  has  affronted 
and  provoked  God,  looks  upon  it,  that  the  case  is  such,  and  the  affront  is  such, 
that  there  is  need,  in  order  that  the  majesty,  and  honor  and  authority  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  that  he  should  be  punished,  and  that  God's  nature  is  such, 
that  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  him. 

CoROLL.  Hence  we  learn,  that  our  experience  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  to  give  peace  of  conscience,  is  a  rational  inward  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  When  the  mind  sees  such  a  fitness  in  this  way  of  sal- 
tation, that  it  takes  off  the  burthen,  that  arises  from  the  sense  of  its  being  ne- 
cessarily bound  to  punishment,  through  proper  desert,  and  from  the  demands  oi 
reason  and  nature;  it  is  a  strong  argument,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  bu- 
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xan  imajrinatioii.  VVhen  we  experience  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end,  this  is 
the  thiiQ  of  the  three  that  bear  witness  on  eartli.  The  Spirit  bears  witness  by 
discovering^  the  divine  glory,  and  those  stamps  of  divinity  that  are  in  the  gospel 
The  water  Dears  witness ;  that  is,  the  expei  ience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
purify  and  sanctify  the  heart,  witnesses  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  blood  bears  wit- 
ness l>y  delivcrinar  the  conscience  from  guilt.  Any  other  sort  of  faith  than  this 
sense  of  the  sulhciency  of  Christ's  salvation,  does  not  give  such  immediate  glo- 
ry and  honor  to  Christ,  and  does  not  so  necessarily  and  imrnediHlely  inl'er  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  being  known.  ?sothing  besides  makes  all  Christianity  so 
to  hang  upon  an  actual  respect  to  Christ,  and  centre  in  him.  Surely,  the  more 
the  sinner  has  an  inward,  an  immediate  and  sole  anc  explicit  dependence  upon 
Christ,  the  more  Christ  has  the  glory  of  his  salvation  from  him. 

In  order  to  this  sort  of  sense  of  the  congruity  of  our  sins  being  forgiven,  and 
of  punishment's  being  removed,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  sense  of  our  guiltiness.  For  it  is  impossible  any  congruity  should 
be  seen,  without  comparison  of  the  satisfaction  with  the  guilt.  And  they  can- 
not be  compared,  except  there  be  a  sense  of  them  both.  There  must  not  only 
be  such  a  sense  of  God's  being  veiy  angry,  and  his  anger  being  very  dreadful, 
whhout  any  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  anger ;  but  there  must  be  a 
proper  sense  of  the  desert  of  wrath,  such  as  there  is  in  repentance.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
salvation,  that  if  we  had  more  of  a  sense  of  guilt  than  we  have,  we  should  see 
a  congruity. 

^  33.  Sinners,  under  connction  of  their  guilt,  are  generally  afraid  th"..' 
God  is  so  angry  with  them,  that  he  never  will  give  them  faith  in  Christ.  They 
think  the  majesty  and  jealousy  of  God  will  not  allow  of  it.  Therefore,  th(;re 
goes  with  a  sense  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  a  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  with 
respect  to  mercy  and  judgment,  that  he  will  and  may  have  mercy  in  Christ,  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  leave  to  hardness  whom  he  will.  This  eases  of 
that  burden. 

§  34.  For  a  man  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  is  to  conceive  hopes  of 
some  favor  of  God,  or  some  freedom  from  his  displeasure,  from  a  false  notion  of 
his  own  goodness  or  excellency,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  that  favor ;  and 
of  his  own  badness,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  his  displeasure.  It  is  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  some  favor  of  God,  from  a  false  notion  of  the  relation  which  our 
own  goodness  or  excellency  bears  to  that  favor  ;  whether  this  mistaken  relation 
be  supposed  to  imply  an  obligation  in  natural  justice,  or  propriety  and  decency, 
or  an  obligation  in  point  of  wisdom  and  honor;  or  if  he  thinks  that,  without  it, 
God  will  not  do  excellently  or  according  to  some  one  at  least  of  his  declared 
attributes,  or  whether  it  be  any  obl:^-^tion  by  virtue  of  his  promise  ;  whether 
this  favorable  respect  be  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  the  bestowment  of  heaven,  or  the 
abating  of  punishment,  or  answering  of  prayers,  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  or 
convertincr  grace,  or  God's  delighting  in  us,  prizing  of  us,  or  the  bestowing  of 
any  temporal  or  spiritual  blessing.  This  excellency  we  speak  of,  is  either  real 
or  supposed ;  either  negative,  in  not  being  so  bad  cis  others,  and  the  like,  or 
positive.  Whether  it  be  natural  or  moral  excellency,  is  immaterial :  also, 
whether  the  sinner  himself  looks  upon  it  as  an  excellency,  or  supposes  God 
lOoks  upon  it  as  such.  For  men  to  trust  in  their  own  righteousness,  is  to  enter- 
tain hope  of  escaping  any  displeasure,  or  obtaining  any  positive  favor  from  God, 
from  too  high  a  notion  of  our  own  moral  excellency,  or  too  light  a  notion  of  om 
Dadness,  as  compared  with  or  related  to  that  favor  or  displeasure. 

§  35.  This  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Scriptures  that  I  have  cited  re- 
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specti'.ig  faith,  that  they  sometimes  affix  sanation  to  the  natural  and  inirae<liatc 
eilects  of  faith,  as  well  as  to  faith  itself.  Such  as,  asking,  knocking,  &c.,  Rom. 
X.  12,  13,  14.      In  the  14th  verse,  faith  is  distinguished  tiom  calling  upon  him. 

§  36.  All  trusting  to  our  own  righteousness  intleed,is  expecting  justification 
for  our  own  excellency.  But  they  that  expect  that  God  will  convert  them  for 
their  excellency,  or  do  any  thing  else  towards  their  salvatio-n  upon  that  account, 
do  trust  in  their  own  righteousness.  Because,  the  supposing  that  God  will  be 
che  more  inclined  to  convert  a  man,  or  enable  him  to  come  to  Christ  for  his  ex- 
cellency, is  to  suppose,  that  he  is  justified  already,  at  least  in  part.  It  supposes, 
that  God's  anger  for  sin  is  at  least  partly  appeased,  and  that  God  is  more  fav- 
orably inclined  to  him  for  his  excellency's  sake,  in  that  he  is  disposed  to  give 
him  converting  grace,  or  do  something  else  towards  his  conversion  upon  that 
account. 

§  37.  The  difficulty  in  giving  a  definition  of  faith  is,  that  we  have  no  word 
that  clearly  and  adequately^  expresses  the  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of 
the  soul  or  heart  with  Christ.  Inclination  expresses  it  but  partially ;  conviction 
expresses  it  also  but  in  part ;  the  sense  of  the  soul  does  not  do  it  fully.  And  if 
we  use  metaphorical  expression.-  such  as  embrace,  and  love,  &c.,  they  are  ob- 
scure, and  will  not  carry  the  same  idea  with  them  to  the  minds  of  all.  All 
words  that  are  used  to  express  such  acts  of  the  mind,  are  of  a  very  indetermi- 
nate signification.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  words  to  exhibit  our  own  ideas. 
Another  difficulty  is  to  find  a  word,  that  shall  clearly  express  the  whole  good- 
ness or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel.  To  be  true,  is  one  part 
of  the  goodness  of  the  gospel.  For  the  Saviour  to  be  sufficient,  is  one  part  of 
his  goodness.  To  be  suitable,  is  another  part.  To  be  bountiful  and  glorious, 
is  another  part.  To  be  necessary,  is  another  part.  The  idea  of  a  real  good 
or  lovely  object,  that  is  conceived  to  be  real,  possesses  the  heart  after  another 
manner,  than  a  very  lovely  idea  that  is  only  imaginary.  So  that  there  is  need 
of  both  a  sense  of  goodness  and  reality,  to  unite  the  heart  to  the  Sa\dour. 

Faith  is  the  soul's  embracing  and  acquiescing  in  the  revelation  which  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  in  a  sense  and  conviction 
of  his  goodness  and  reality  as  such.  I  do  not  consider  the  sense  of  the  good- 
ness and  reality  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  as  a  distinct  thing  from  the  embracing 
of  him,  but  only  explain  the  nature  of  the  embracing  by  it.  But  it  is  implied 
in  it ;  it  is  the  first  and  principal  thing  in  it.  And  all  that  belongs  to  embrac- 
ing the  revelation,  an  approbation  of  it,  a  love  to  it,  adherence  to  it,  acquies- 
cence in  it,  is  in  a  manner  implied  in  a  sense  of  Christ's  goodness  and  reality 
and  relation  to  us,  or  our  concern  in  him.  I  say,  as  our  Saviour  ;  for  there  is 
implied  in  believing  in  Christ,  not  only  and  merely  that  exercise  of  mind,  which 
arises  from  a  sense  of  his  excellency  and  reality  as  a  Saviour  ;  but  also  that 
svhich  arises  from  the  consideration  of  his  relation  to  us,  and  of  our  concern  in 
him,  his  being  a  Saviour,  for  such  as  we  are  ;  for  sinful  men  ;  and  a  Saviour 
that  is  offered  with  his  benefits  to  us.  The  angels  have  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  goodness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  may  be  said  with  joy  to  embrace  the 
discovery  of  it.  They  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  spirit  that  they 
receive,  the  notice  that  they  have  of  Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  same ;  but  there 
'S  a  difference  in  the  act,  by  reason  of  the  different  relation  that  Christ  as  a  Sa- 
viour, stands  in  to  us,  from  what  he  doth  to  them. 

§  38.  Objection  1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  this  seems  to  make  the  reve- 
lation more  the  object  of  the  essential  act  of  faith  than  Christ.  I  answer,  no ; 
for  the  revelation  is  no  otherwise  the  object  by  this  definition,  than  as  it  brings 
and  exhibits  Christ  to  us.     It   i.?  embracing  the  levelation  in  a  sense  and  con- 
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nctio:i  of  the  goodness  and  reality  of  the  Saviour  it  exhibits.     We  do  .lot  eiii- 
brace  Christ  by  foith  any  otherwise,  than  as  brought  to  us  in  a  revehition  ; 
when  we  come  to  embrace  him  as  exhibited  otherwise,  that  will  not  be  faith 
A  man  is  saved  by  that  faith,  which  is  a  reception  of  Christ  in  all  his  offices 
but  \w  is  justified  by  his  receiving  Christ  in  his  priestly  office. 

§  39.  To  believe,  is  to  have  a  sense  and  a  realizing  belief  of  what  the  gos- 
pel reveals  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  particularly  as  it  concerns  ourselves 
There  is  in  faith  a  conviction,  that  redemption  by  that  mediation  of  Christ 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  exists,  and  a  sense  how  it  does  so,  and  how  it  may 
with  respect  to  us  in  particular.  There  is  a  trusting  to  Christ  that  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  true  faith.  That  quiet  and  ease  of  mind  that  arises  from  a  sense 
of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  may  well  be  called  a  trusting  in  that  sufficiency. 
It  gives  a  quietness  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  there  is  a  way  wherein  it  may  be 
saved,  to  see  a  good  and  sufficient  way,  wherein  its  salvation  is  very  possible, 
and  the  attributes  of  God  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  This  gives  ease,  though  it 
be  not  yet  certain  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But  to  believe  Christ's  sufficiency, 
so  as  to  be  thus  far  easy,  may  be  called  a  trusting  in  Christ,  though  it  cannot 
be  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  save  us.  To  be  easy  in  any  degree,  on  a  belief 
or  persuasion  of  the  sufficiency  of  any  thing  for  our  good,  is  a  degree  of  trust- 
ing. There  is  in  faith  not  only  a  belief  of  what  the  gospel  declares,  that  Christ 
has  satisfied  for  our  sins,  and  merited  eternal  life  ;  but  there  is  also  a  sense  of 
it ;  a  sense  that  Christ's  sufferings  do  satisfy,  and  that  he  did  merit,  or  was  worthy 
that  we  should  be  accepted  for  his  sake.  There  is  a  difference  between  being 
convinced  that  it  is  so,  and  having  a  sense  that  it  is  so.  There  is  in  the  essence 
of  justifying  faith,  included  a  receiving  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  For 
we  embrace  him  as  the  author  of  life,  as  well  as  Saviour  from  miseiy.  But 
the  sum  of  that  eternal  fife  which  Christ  purchased  is  holiness  ;  it  is  a  holy 
happiness.  And  there  is  in  faith  a  liking  of  the  happiness  that  Christ  has  pro- 
cured and  offers.  The  Jews  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  mentioned  as  part 
of  their  unbelief.  It  must  be  as  the  gospel  reveals  Christ,  or  in  the  gospel  no- 
tion of  him,  the  soul  must  close  with  Cln-ist.  For  whosoever  is  offended  in 
Christ,  in  the  view  that  the  gospel  gives  us  of  him,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in 
him  ;  for  he  is  one  that  is  excluded  from  blessedness,  by  that  saying  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xi.  6,  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  offended  in  me." 

§  40.  There  is  implied  in  faith,  not  only  a  believing  of  Christ  to  be  a  real, 
sufficient,  and  excellent  Saviour  for  me,  and  having  a  complacency  in  him  as 
such  ;  but  in  a  complett  act  of  faith,  there  is  an  act  of  the  soul  in  this  view  of 
him,  and  disposition  towards  him,  seeking  to  him,  that  he  would  be  my  Sa- 
viour ;  as  is  evident,  because  otherwise  prayer  would  not  be  the  expression  of 
faith.  But  prayer  is  only  the  voice  of  faith  to  God  through  Christ :  and  this  is 
further  evident,  as  faith  is  expressed  by  a  coming  to  Christ,  and  a  looking  to 
him  to  be  saved. 

§  41.  There  is  hope  implied  in  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  Thus  there 
is  hope,  that  I  may  obtain  justification  by  Christ,  though  there  is  not  container 
in  its  essence  a  hope  that  1  have  obtained  it.  And  so  there  is  a  trust  in  Christ 
contained  in  the  essence  of  faith.  There  is  a  trust  implied  in  seeking  to  Christ 
to  be  my  Sa-viour,  in  an  apprehension  that  he  is  a  sufficient  Saviour  ;  though 
not  a  trust  in  him,  as  one  that  has  promised  to  save  me,  as  having  already  per 
formed  the  condition  of  the  promise.  If  a  city  was  besieged  and  distressed  by 
a  potent  enemy,  and  should  hear  of  some  great  champion  at  a  distance,  and 
should  be  induced  by  what  they  hear  of  his  valor  and  goodness,  to  seek  and 
send  to  him  for  relief  believing  what  they  have  heard  of  his  sufficiency,  ant 
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tnencc  conceivin;^  hope  that  they  may  be  delivered ;  the  people,  in  fending, 
may  be  said  to  ti  ast  in  such  a  champion  ;  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel,  when 
they  sent  into  Egypt  for  help,  weie  said  to  trust  in  Egypt.  It  has  by  many 
been  said^  that  tlie  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  as  its  Saviour, 
was  essential  to  faith  ;  and  so  that  one  should  believe  him  to  be  his  Saviour. 
Doubtless,  an  immediate  application  is  necessary.  But  that  which  is  essential, 
is  not  the  soul's  immediately  applying  Christ  to  itself  so  properly,  as  its  apply- 
ing itself  to  Christ. 

§  42.  Good  works  are  in  some  sort  implied  iii  he  very  nature  of  faith,  as 
IS  implied  in  1  Tim.  v.  8,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  them  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  says,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith." 

§  43.  Faith  is  that  inward  sense  and  act,  of  which  pra^^  er  is  the  expression ; 
as  is  evident,  1.  Because  in  the  same  manner  as  the.  freedom  of  grace,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  covenant,  is  often  set  forth  by  this,  that  he  that  believes,  re- 
ceives ;  so  it  also  oftentimes  is  by  this,  that  he  that  asks,  or  prays,  or  calls  upon 
God,  receives ;  JNIatth.  vii.  7,  8,  9,  10  ;  Luke  xi.  9,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For 
every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  all  tilings  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
■prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive."  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  To  the  same  purpose 
with  that  last  mentioned  place  in  Matthew.  John  xv.  7,  "  If  ye  abide  in  me 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."  Psalm  cxlv.  18,  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him, 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  Joel  ii.  32.  The  prophet,  speaking  there 
of  gospel  times,  says,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered  ;  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord 
shall  call."  Rom.  x.  12,  13,  "  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ;"  quoting  the 
forementioned  place  in  Joel. 

2.  The  same  expressions  that  are  used  in  Scripture  for  faith,  may  be  well 
used  for  prayer  also ;  such  as  coming  to  God  or  Christ,  and  looking  to  him. 
Eph.  iii.  12,  "  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 
faith  of  him." 

3.  Prayer  is  often  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  faith.  As  it  verj' 
certainly  is  in  Rom.  x.  11,  12,  13,  14,  "  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek  :  for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him  ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?"  Christian  prayer 
Is  called  the  prayer  of  faith,  James  v.  15.  And  believing  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  true  prayer,  as  in  the  forementioned  place.  Matth.  xxi.  21, 
22.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  I  will  that  men  everywhere  lift  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  And  Heb.  x.  19,  22,  "  Draw  near  in  full  assurance  of 
faith."  James  i.  5,  6,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  uj)braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

Faith  in  God,  is  expressed  in  praying  to  God.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
is  expressed  in  praying  to  Christ,  and  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  John  xiv. 
13   14.     And  the  promises  are  made  to  asking  in  Christ's  name,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  they  are  to  believing  in  Christ.  John  xiv.  13,  14,  "  And  ■wndtsoevpi 
ye  shall  ask  in  ray  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  gloiiried  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."  Chap,  xvi  23,  24, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.  Hitherto  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name  :  ask,  and  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

§  44.  Trusting  in  Christ,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  faith  ;  as  is  evident  by 
Rom.  ix.  33  :  "  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  offence ;  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be  ashamed.''  The 
apostle  there  in  the  context  is  speaking  of  justifying  faith  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
trusting  in  Christ  is  implied  in  the  import  of  the  word  believeth.  For  being 
ashamed,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  is  the  passion  that  arises  upon  ttie 
frustration  of  truth  or  confidence.  There  is  implied  in  justifying  faith,  a  tiasiing 
to  Christ's  truth  and  faithfulness,  or  a  believing  what  he  declares  and  promises ; 
as  is  evident,  in  that  it  is  called  not  only  believing  in  Christ,  and  believing  on 
Christ,  but  believing  Christ ;  John  iii.  36,  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son, 
shall  not  see  life ."  Trusting  in  Christ  is  often  implied  in  faith,  according  to  the 
representations  of  Scripture  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  5,  "  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength, 
that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." 

§  45.  Why  is  this  reception  or  unition  of  the  soul  properly  expressed  by 
faith  ?  Answer.  Not  so  much,  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  act,  more  abstract- 
edly considered,  which  is  unition,  reception,  or  closing ;  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  act,  conjunctly  with  the  state  of  the  agent  and  the  object  of  the  act,  which 
qualifies  and  specifies  the  act,  and  adds  certain  qualifications  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  unition,  closing,  or  reception.  Consider  the  state  of  the  receiver ;  guilty, 
miserable,  undone,  impotent,  helpless,  unworthy;  and  the  nature  and  worth  of 
the  received,  he  being  a  divine,  invisible  Saviour :  the  end  for  which  he  is  received, 
the  benefits  invisible  :  the  ground  on  which  he  is  received  or  closed  with,  the  word 
of  God,  and  his  invitations  and  promises  :  the  circumstances  of  those  things  that  are 
received,  supernatural,  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  difficult,  unsearchable  :  the 
proper  act  of  unition  or  reception  in  such  a  case,  is  most  aptly  expressed  by  the 
word  faith.  Fearfulness  is  opposite  to  faith  :  Mark  iv.  40,  "  W  hy  are  ye  so 
fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ?"  And  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  But  the  fear- 
ful and  the  unbelieving."     Justifying  faith  is  sometimes  called  hope  in  Scripture. 

§  46.  The  condition  both  of  the  first  and  second  covenant,  is  a  receiving, 
compliance  with,  or  yielding  to,  a  signification  or  declaration  from  God;  or  to 
a  revehtion  made  from  God.  A  receiving  or  yielding  to  a  signification  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  Lord  and  lawgiver,  is  most  properly  called  obedi- 
ence. The  receiving  and  yielding  to  a  strange  mysterious  revelation  and  ofTer 
which  God  makes  of  mercy  to  sinners,  being  a  revelation  of  things  spiritual,  su- 
pernatural, invisible,  and  mysterious,  through  an  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
grace  of  God,  is  properly  called  yazV/i.  There  is  indeed  obedience  in  the  con- 
dition of  both  covenants,  and  there  is  faith  or  believing  God  in  both.  But  the 
different  name  arises  from  the  remarkably  different  nature  of  the  revelation  or 
manifestations  made  The  one  is  a  law  ;  the  other  a  testimony  and  offer.  The 
one  is  a  signification  of  what  God  expects  that  we  should  do  towards  him,  and 
what  he  expects  to  receive  from  us ;  the  other  a  revelation  of  what  he  has  done 
for  us,  and  an  offer  of  what  we  may  receive  from  him.  The  one  is  an  expres- 
vion  of  God's  great  authority'  over  us,  in  order  to  a  yielding  to  the  authority , 
the  other  is  a  revelation  of  God's  mysterious  and  wonderful  mercy,  and  wisdom, 
and  power  for  us,  in  order  to  a  reception  answerable  to  such  a  revelation. 

T)ic  reason  why  this  was  not  so  fullv  insisted  upon  under  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  under  the  denomination  of  faith,  was,  that  the  revelation  itself  of  this 
great  salvation,  was  not  thus  explicitly  and  tiilly  made. 

It  must  most  natuially  be  called  laith,  1.  Because  the  word  that  is  the  object 
of  it,  is  a  revflatioii,  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  interest  and  oood  ;  and  that 
a  revelation  not  of  a  work  to  be  done  by  us,  but  an  offer  made  to  us  only  to  be 
received  by  us. 

If  it  were  a  manifestation  otherwise  than  by  testimony,  a  receiving  of  it,  and 
yielding  to  it,  would  not  so  naturally  be  called  faith ;  and  if  a  mere  manifestation 
of  something  not  nearly  concerning  us,  it  would  not  naturally  be  called  faith. 
For  idle  stories,  that  do  not  concern  us,  are  not  the  object  of  trust  or  dependence. 
If  it  were  a  manifest'ation  in  order  to  something  expected  from  us;  some  work 
to  be  done  by  us  ;  a  yielding  to  it  would  not  so  properly  be  called  faith.  For 
yielding,  tiien,  would  imply  something  more  than  just  receiving  the  testimony. 

2.  Because  the  person  that  is  the  object  of  it  is  revealed  in  the  character  of 
a  wonderful  Saviour.  A  receiving  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  is 
a  proper  act  of  trust  and  affiance.  And  a  receiving  a  divine  invisible  Saviour, 
that  offei-s  to  save  us  by  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  by  very  mysteri- 
ous supernatural  works,  is  properly  faith. 

3.  The  benefits  that  are  revealed,  which  are  the  objects  of  faith,  are  things 
spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future;  and  therefore,  embracing  and  depend- 
ing on  these,  is  properly  faith. 

§  47.  Faith  implies  a  cleaving  to  Christ,  so  as  to  be  disposed  to  sell  and 
suffer  all  for  him.  See  John  xii.  42,  43,  "  Nevertheless,  among  the  chief  rulers 
also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 
lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  John  v.  44,  "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

§  48.  Faith  is  not  all  kind  of  assent  to  the  word  of  God  as  true  and  divine. 
For  so  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  assented  to  the  books  of  Moses,  and  therefore 
Christ  tells  them,  that  they  trusted  in  Moses  ;  John  v.  45,  "  There  is  one  that 
accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  Yet  the  very  thing  that  Moses 
accuses  them  for,  was  not  believing  in  him,  i.  e.,  believing  so  as  to  yield  to  his 
sayings,  and  comply  with  him,  or  obey  him,  as  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  concerning  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  says  in  the  next  verse,  "  For 
had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me."  There 
may  be  a  strong  belief  of  divine  things  in  the  understanding,  and  yet  no  saving 
faith  ;  as  is  manifest  by  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Not  only  trusting  in 
Christ,  as  one  that  has  undertaken  to  save  us,  and  as  believing  that  he  is  our 
Saviour,  is  faith  ;  but  applying  to  him,  or  seeking  to  bim,  that  he  would  become 
our  Saviour,  with  a  sense  of  his  reality  and  goodness  as  a  Saviour,  is  faith ;  as 
IS  evident  by  Rom.  xv.  12,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust,"  compared  with  the 
place  whence  it  is  cited,  Heb.  xi.  10,  "  To  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek ;"  to- 
gether with  Psalm  ix.  10,  "  And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee  :  for  thou.  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee."  Which 
agrees  well  with  faith's  being  called  a  looking  to  Christ,  or  coming  to  him  for 
life,  a  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  or  flying  to  him  for  safety.  And  this  is  the  first' 
act  of  saving  faith.  And  prayer's  being  the  expression  of  faith,  confirms  this 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  Isaiah  xxxi.  2,  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many  ; 
and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  very  strong  :  but  they  look  not  unto  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lod-:."     When  it  is  said.  Psalm  Ixix.  6, 
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"  he\  not  them  that  w  it  on  thee,  0  Lord,  be  ashamed  for  m}"  sake  :  let  not 
those  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake."  It  is  equivalent  to  that  Scrip- 
ture,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded."  And  \vhen  it  is  said, 
\erse  32,  "And  your  lieart  shall  live  that  seek  tlie  Lord;"  it  is  equivvjlent  to 
that  Scripture,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  So  Psalm  xxii.  26,  and  Psalm 
Ixx.  4.  And  so  Amos  v.  4,  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live."  And  verse  6,  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shaD 
live."  And  verse  8,  "  Seek  him  that  made  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turn- 
eth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  Cant.  iv.  8,  "  Look  from  the  top 
of  Amana."  Isaiah  xvii.  7,  8,  "  At  that  day  shall  a  man  look  to  his  Maker, 
and  his  eyes  shall  have  respect  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  not  look 
to  the  altars,  the  work  of  his  hands;  neither  shall  respect  that  which  his  fingers 
have  made,  either  the  groves  or  the  images."  Isaiah  Ixv.  22,  "  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Jonah  ii.  4,  "  I  will  look  again 
toward  thine  holy  temple."  Mich,  vii,  7,  "  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord  : 
I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salvation  :  my  God  will  hear  me."  Psalm  xxxiv. 
5,  "  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened  ;  their  faces  were  not  ashamed." 

§  49.  Faith  is  a  taking  hold  of  God's  strength ;  Isaiah  xxvii  5,  "  0  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me,  and  he  shall 
make  peace  with  me."  Faith  is  expressed  by  stretching  out  the  hand  to  Christ; 
Psal.  Ixviii.  31,  ''  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God."  So  Christ 
said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand."  Pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  help  are  often  in  Scripture  made  to  rolling  our  burden,  and 
rolling  ourselves,  or  rolling  our  way  on  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit  thy 
works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Psal.  xxii.  8,  and 
xxxvii.  5,  "  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he  would  deliver  him  :  let  him  deliv- 
er him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him."  "  Comiuit  thy  way  unto  the  Loid  ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

§  50.  That  there  are  different  sorts  of  faith,  and  that  all  believing  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  &c.,  is  not  true  and  saving 
faith,  or  that  faith  which  most  commonly  has  the  name  of  faith  appropriated  to 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  exceedingly  evident  by  John  vi.  64  ;  "  But  there  are 
some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they 
were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  Here  all  false  disciples, 
that  had  but  a  temporary  faith,  that  thought  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  would 
fall  away,  as  Judas  and  others,  are  said  to  be  those  that  believed  not,  making 
an  essential  dilFerence  between  their  belief,  and  that  grace  that  has  the  term 
faith,  or  believing,  appropriated  to  it.  Faith  is  a  receiving  of  Christ  into  the 
heart,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be, 
and  to  have  such  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  an  excellent  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
so  to  orize  him,  and  so  to  depend  upon  him,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
profess  him,  and  openly  and  constantly  to  appear  on  his  side.  See  Rom.  x. 
8—13. 

§  51.  Trusting  in  riches,  as  Christ  uses  the  expression  concerning  the  rich 
young  man,  and  as  the  expression  is  used  elsewhere,  is  an  extensive  expression, 
comprehending  many  dispositions,  affections,  and  exercises  of  heart  towards 
'riches  ;  so  faith  in  Christ,  or  trusting  in  Christ,  is  as  extensive.  The  soul's  ac- 
tive closing  or  uniting  with  Christ,  is  faith.  But  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  its  jnit- 
Ing  or  closinsc,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  union  that  is  tc 
be  established  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  that  subsists  between  them, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  saints'  communion  with  Christ.  Such  is  the  nature 
■>^  't,  that  it  is  not  merely  like  the  various  parts  of  a  building,  that  are  cemented 
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and  (-leave  fast  together;  or  as  marbles  and  precious  stones  ma)  bo  jollied,  so 
as  to  become  one  :  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  union  as  subsists  between  the  head 
and  living  members,  between  stock  and  branches ;  between  which,  and  the 
head  or  stock,  there  is  such  a  kind  of  union,  that  there  is  an  entire,  immediate, 
perpetual  dependence  for,  and  derivation  of,  nourishment,  refreshment,  beauty, 
fruitfulness,  ami  all  supplies ;  yea,  life  and  being.  And  the  union  is  wholly  for 
this  purpose  :  this  derivation  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  essential  thing 
m  the  union.  Now,  such  a  union  as  this,  when  turned  into  act  (if  I  may  so 
aay),  or  an  active  union  of  an  intelligent  rational  being,  that  is  agreeable  to  this 
kind  of  union,  and  is  a  recognition  and  expression,  and  as  it  were  the  active 
band  of  it,  is  something  else  besides  mere  love.  It  is  an  act  most  properly  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  faith,  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  so 
translated,  as  it  was  used  in  the  days  when  the  Scriptures  were  written. 

§  52.  Trusting  in  a  prince  or  ruler,  as  the  phrase  was  understood  among 
the  Jews,  implied  in  it  faithful  adherence  and  entire  subjection,  submission  and 
obedience.  So  much  the  phrase  plainly  implies  ;  Judges  ix.  \^,  "  And  the 
bramble  said  unto  tlie  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come 
and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  ;  and,  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  We  have  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  oi 
this  parable  in  the  sequel. — How  the  men  of  Shechem  did  not  prove  faithfui 
subjects  to  Abimelech,  according  to  their  covenant  or  agreement  with  him 
but  dealt  treacherously  with  him.  Verse  '23.  And  how  accordingly  Abimelech 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  destruction.  The  like  figure  of  speech  is  used  to 
signify  the  nation's  obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria;  Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  "  All  the 
fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
great  nations."  So  also  it  signifies  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; Dan.  iv.  11,  "  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong  :  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof, 
and  all  flesh  fed  of  it."  The  benefit  that  those  who  are  the  true  subjects  of 
Christ  have  by  him,  is  expressed  by  the  very  same  things ;  Ezek.  xvii.  23, 
"  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
boughs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar ;  and  under  it  shall  dwell  all 
fowl  of  every  wing ;  in  the  shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell." 
Our  trusting  in  God  and  Christ,  is  often  expressed  by  our  trusting  in  his  shadow, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  and  the  like;  Psal.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7, 
and  Ivii.  1,  and  Ixiii.  7,  and  xci.  1,  Cant.  ii.  3,  Isaiah  iv.  6,  and  xxv.  4.  Here 
see  Ruth  ii.  12,  compared  with  chap.  i.  16,  John  iii.  36,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  :  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  aneidojv.'^  The 
force  of  the  word  may  in  some  measure  be  learned  from  Acts  v.  36,  37,  and 
Acts  V.  40,  "  And  to  him  they  agreed  or  obeyed  ;"  the  word  is  the  same  in  the 
Greek  And  Acts  xxiii.  21,  "  But  do  not  thou  yield  unto  them  ;"  the  word  is 
the  same  in  the  Greek.  Acts  xxvi.  19,  "  I  was  not  disobedient  [aneixitig)  to 
the  heavenly  vision  ;"  Rom.  xxvi,  19,  "  Disobedient  to  parents,  uTTudtig."  See 
also  Acts  Avii.  4,  "  Some  of  them  believed  (in  the  Greek  tneigdtjaar),  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas."  Acts  xiv.  2,  "  The  unbelieving  Jews,  unsidovvKi;." 
Eph.  ii.  2,  '  The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  anei- 
^f/«t'."  We  may  judge  something  of  the  force  of  the  Avord  Treidofiat,  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  whence  it  comes ;  neidofiai  is  the  passive  of  Tisidw 
which  signifies,  to  counsel,  to  move  or  entice,  draw  or  persuade  unto. 

§  53.  That  a  s?nng  belief  of  truth  arises  from  love,  or   a  holy  disposition 
and  relish  of  heart;  appears  by  Phil.  i.  9,  10,  "  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
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may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment,  thai  ye 
may  approve  things  that  are  excellent,"  That  this  approving  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  know- 
ledge and  judgment  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  of  love,  appears  more  plainly 
in  the  original,  as  the  connection  is  evident,  tig  to  doxifiutny,  unto  the  approv- 
ing. The  same  thing  appears  by  2  Thess.  ii.  12,  "  That  they  all  might  be 
damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 

It  is  fit  that,  seeing  we  depend  so  entirely  and  universally,  visibly  and 
remarkably,  on  God,  in  our  fallen  state,  for  happiness,  and  seeing  the  special 
design  of  God  was  to  bring  us  into  such  a  great  and  most  evident  dependence; 
that  the  act  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  interested  in  this  benefit,  bestowed  in  this 
n-ay  should  correspond;  viz.,  a  looking  and  seeking  to,  and  depending  on  God 
for  it;  that  the  unition  of  heart,  that  is  the  proper  term,  should  imply  such  an 
application  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  seeking  his  benefits  only  and  entirely,  and 
with  full  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  that  as  the  condition  before  was  obedi- 
ence, or  rendering  to  God,  so  now  it  should  be  seeking  and  looking  to  him, 
drawing  and  deriving  from  him,  and  with  the  whole  heart  depending  on  him,  on 
his  power  and  free  grace,  &c.  Faith  is  the  proper  active  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  But  the  proper  active 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
soul's  active  agreeing,  and  suiting  or  adapting  itself  in  its  act,  to  the  exhibition 
God  gives  us  of  Christ  and  his  redemption  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition, 
being  pure  revelation,  and  a  revelation  of  things  perfectly  above  our  senses 
and  reason  ;  and  to  Christ  himself  in  his  person  as  revealed,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter under  which  he  is  revealed  to  us  ;  and  to  our  state  with  regard  to  him  in 
that  character  ;  and  to  our  need  of  him,  and  concern  with  him,  and  his  relation 
U>  us,  and  to  the  benefits  to  us,  with  which  he  is  exhibited  and  offered  to  us  in 
that  revelation ;  and  to  the  great  design  of  God  in  that  method  and  divine 
contrivance  of  salvation  revealed.  But  the  most  proper  name  for  such  an  ac- 
tive union  or  unition  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  as  this,  of  any  that  language  affords, 
[a  faith. 

§  55.  The  revelation  or  exhibition  that  God  first  made  of  himself,  was  of 
his  authority,  demanding  and  requiring  of  us  that  we  should  render  something  to 
him  that  nature  and  reason  required.  The  act  of  the  soul  that  is  suitable  to 
such  an  exhibition,  may  be  expressed  by  submitting,  doing,  obeying,  and  ren- 
dering to  God.  The  exhibition  which  God  makes  of  himself,  since  our  fall,  in 
the  gospel,  is  not  of  his  power  and  authority-,  as  demanding  of  us,  but  of  his 
sufficiency  for  us,  as  needy,  empty,  helpless  ;  and  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
as  unworthy  and  miserable.  And  the  exhibition  is  bv  pure  revelation  of  things 
quite  above  all  our  senses  and  reason,  or  the  reach  of  any  created  faculties,  bt  ing 
of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  The  act  in  us,  that  is  proper  and  suitable 
to,  and  well  according  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  may  be  expressed  by  such 
names  as  beheving,  seeking,  looking,  depending,  acquiescing,  or  in  one  word, 
faith. 

§  56.  That  believing  in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  the  same  as  trusting, 
in  the  Old,  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Jer.  xvii.  5,  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord  ;"  ver  7,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is," — with  Heb.  iii.  12,  '•  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  livino-  God."  It  also  is  confirmed 
by  this,  that  trusting  in  God,  and  hoping  in  him,  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  expressions  of  the  same  import.     So  hope  is  often  in  the  New  Testament 
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used  to  sif^nify  the  same  thing  that,  in  other  places  is  signified  by  faith.  Rom 
XV.  12,  IS,'"  .-\nd  again,  Ivsaiiis  saith,  There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  thai 
:hall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in  liini  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." — "  Now  the 
God  of  peace  till  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound 
.n  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Compare  Dan.  iii.  38,  with 
Dan.  vi.  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  33,  34. 

It  is  manifest  that  trusting  in  God  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  be- 
lieving in  him.  by  comparing  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me;"  with  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33,  and  x.  11;  1  Pet.  vi. 
6,  7,  8.  These  places  show,  that  waiting  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  believ- 
ing on  him.  And  it  is  evident,  by  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  waiting; 
on  God,  or  for  God,  signifies  the  same  as  trusting  in  him. 

§  57.  That  savii)g  faith  implies  in  its  nature  divine  love,  is  manifest  by  1 
John  V.  1,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;  and 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 
The  apostle's  design  in  this  verse  seems  to  be,  to  show  the  connection  there  is 
between  a  true  and  sincere  respect  to  God,  and  a  respect  to  and  union  with 
Christ ;  so  that  he  who  is  united  to  the  Son,  is  so  to  the  Father,  and  vice  versa. 
As  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  so  loves  him,  it  is  evide-nt  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
and  vice  versa.  He,  whose  heart  is  united  to  the  Father,  is  so  to  the  Son  too. 
He  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  (Com- 
pare chap.  ii.  22,  23,  24,  and  chap.  iv.  15,  with  John  xiv.  1,  and  John  xv.  23, 
24.)  The  same  is  further  manifest  again  by  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter, 
'i,  4,  5,  "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous ;"  i.  e.,  this  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  have 
true  love  to  God,  that  we  are  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  in  this  evil  world,  and  not  to  esteem  the  yoke  of  denial  of  our  worldly 
lusts  a  grievous  and  heavy  yoke,  and  on  that  account  be  unwilling  to  take  it 
upon  us.  "  For  whosoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world  ;  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  This  is  explaining  what 
he  had  said  before,  that  our  love  to  God  enables  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  attend  keeping  God's  commands ;  which  shows  that  love  is  the  main  thing 
in  saving  faith,  the  life  and  power  of  it,  by  which  it  produces  great  effects ; 
agreeably  to  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  when  he  calls  saving  faith,  Jaith 
effectual  by  love." 

§  58.  Seeking  God  is  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  God's 
favor  and  salvation,  and  in  like  manner  as  trusting  in  him ;  Psal.  xxiv.  5,  6, 
"  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation.  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him  ;  that  seek  thy 
face,  0  Jacob."  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,  "  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Let  the  heart 
of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord."  See  the  same  words  in  Psal.  cv.  3.  Psal. 
xxii.  26,  "  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied.  They  shall  praise  the  Lord, 
that  seek  him.  Your  heart  shalllive  for  ever,"  Psal.  xxxiv.  10, "  The  young  lions 
do  lack  and  suffer  hunger  ;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing." 

They  that  seek  God  are  spoken  of  as  those  that  love  God's  salvation.  PsaL 
Ixx.  4,  "  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee,  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee ;  and  let  such 
as  love  thy  salvation,  say  continually,  Let  the  Lord  be  magnified."  We  have 
the  same  words  again,  Psal.  xl.  16.  The  expression  seems  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure parallel  with  trusting  in  God's  salvation ;  Psal.  Ixxviii.  22,  "  Because  they 
believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salvation."  And  hoping  in  God's 
salvation  ;  Psal.  cxix.  166,  *'  I  have  hoped  for  thy  salvation."  And  waiting  for 
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God's  salvation :  Cien  xlix.  18,  "  I  have  ^valte(l  for  thy  salvation,  0  God.^ 
Lam.  iii.  25,  26,  "  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him  ;  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  Kait 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Mic.  vii.  7,  "  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." Agreeably  to  this,  despising  the  pleasant  land,  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  sjjirit  of  unbelief;  Psal.  cxvi.  24,  "  Yea,  they  despised  the  pleasant 
land  :  they  believetl  not  his  word." 

§  59.  Flying,  resorting  or  running  to,  as  to  a  refuge,  are  terms  used  as 
being  equivalent  to  trusting  ;  Psal.  Ixii.  7,  8,  "  My  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in 
him  at  all  times,  God  is  a  refuge  for  us."  Psal.  xci.  2.  Prov.  xviii.  10.  "  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe." 
Psal.  Ixxi.  1,  3,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust." — "  Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort.  Thou  hast  given  command- 
ment to  save  me  ;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress."  Heb.  vi.  18,  "  Who 
have  iled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

Waiting  on  the  Lord,  waiting  for  his  salvation,  and  the  like,  are  terms  used 
as  being  equivalent  to  trusting  God  in  the  Scripture.  Psal  xxv.  2,  "  0  my 
God,  I  trust  in  thee ;  let  me  not  be  ashamed."  Verse  5,  "  On  thee  do  I  wait  all 
the  day."  Verse  21,  "Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me, for  on  thee  do 
I  wait."  PsaJ.  xxxvii.  3,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord."  Ver.  5,  "  Trust  also  in  him." 
Verse  7,  "  Rest  on  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Psal.  xxvii.  13,  14, 
''  1  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  beheved  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart :  wait,  1  say,  on  the  Lord." 

§  6 1.  Hoping  in  God,  hoping  in  his  mercy,  &c.,  are  used  as  terms  equivalent  to 
tiuSting  in  God.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  7,  "That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God." 
Psal.  cxlvi.  5,  "  Happy  is  that  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  aid  ; 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Jer.  xiv.  8, "  0  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble."  Jer.  xvii.  7,  "  Ble&sed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord  ;  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  Verse  13,  "  0  Lord,  the  hope 
of  Israel,  all  that  forsake  thee,  shall  be  ashamed."  Verse  17,  "  Thou  art  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil."  1  Pet.  i,  3,  4,  5,  &c,  ''  Hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  &c.,  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion, wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice  ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much  more 
precious — whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him 
not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice,  &c.,  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  your  souls."  Verse  13,  "  Be  ye  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace 
that  is  to  be  brought  unto  yon  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Verses  21,  22, 
*'  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glor)-,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God  :  seeing  ye  have  purified 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit."  Chap.  iii.  15,  "  And  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you.''  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
Matth.  xii.  21,  "  In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust:"  in  the  original,  tlniovoi, 
hope. 

§  62.  Looking  to,  or  looking  for,  are  used  as  phrases  equivalent  to  trusting, 
seeking,  hopmg,  waiting,  believing  on,  &c.  Num.  xxi.  9,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass, 
he  lived  ;''  together  with  John  iii.  14,  15,  "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever 
believcTJi  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."     Isa.  xlv.  22,  "  Look 
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unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Psal  cxxiii.  I,  2,  "Unto 
thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid- 
en unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

§  ti3.  Rolling  one's  self,  or  burden  on  the  Lord,  is  an  expression  used  as 
equivalent  to  trusting.  Psal.  xxii.  8,  "  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
deliver  him :"  in  the  original,  "  He  rolled  himself  on  the  Lord."  Psal.  xxxvii. 
5,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass :"  in  the  Hebrew,  Roll  thy  way  npon  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  3,  "  Commit 
thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established  :"  in  the  He- 
brew, Roll  thy  works. 

§  64.  Leaning  on  the  Lord,  and  staying  ourselves  on  him,  are  of  the  same 
force.  Micah  iii.  11,  "  Yet  will  they  lean  on  the  Lord."  Cant.  viii.  5,  "  Who 
IS  this  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  her  beloved  ?" 

§  65.  Relying  on  God,  2  Chron.  xiii.  18,  "  Thus  the  children  of  Israel  were 
brought  under  at  that  time,  and  the  children  of  Judah  prevailed  ;  because  they 
relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  ;"  compared  with  verses  14,  15, 
whereui  it  is  said,  "  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  behold  the  battle  was  before 
and  behind ;  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  the 
trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Judah  gave  a  shout;  and  as  the  men  of  Judah 
snouted,  it  came  to  pass  that  God  smote  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  belbre  Abijah 
and  Judah." 

§  66.  Committing  ourselves,  our  cause,  &c.,  unto  God,  is  of  the  same  force  ; 
Job  V.  8,  "  I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause, 
who  doth  great  things,  and  unsearchable,  marvellous  things  without  number." 

§  67.  The  (hstinction  of  the  several  constituent  parts  or  acts  of  faith,  into 
assent,  consent,  and  affiance,  if  strictly  considered  and  examined,  will  appear 
not  to  be  proper  and  just,  or  strictly  according  to  the  truth  and  nature  of  things ; 
oecause  the  parts  are  not  all  entirely  distinct  one  from  another,  and  so  are  in 
some  measure  confounded  one  with  another  :  for  the  last,  viz.,  affiance,  implies 
the  other  two,  assent  and  consent ;  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  man's  assent  and 
consent,  with  particular  relation  or  application  to  himself  and  his  own  case,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  all  in  his  own  quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  and  bold- 
ness in  venturing  on  this  foundation,  in  conduct  and  practice. 

Affiance  consists  in  these  five  things  :  1.  Consent  to  something  proposed, 
to  be  obtained  by  another  person,  as  good,  eligible  or  desirable,  and  so  for  him. 
2.  Assent  of  the  judgment  to  the  reality  of  the  good,  as  to  be  obtained  by  him  ; 
that  he  is  sufficient,  faithful,  &c.  3.  The  mind's  applying  itself  to  him  for  it, 
which  has  no  other  than  the  soul's  desiring  him  to  possess  us  of  this  good  con- 
sented to,  expressing  these  desires  before  him,  that  he  may  see  and  take  notice 
of  them,  1.  e.,  expressing  these  desires  with  an  apprehension  that  he  sees  our 
hearts,  and  designedly  spreading  them  before  him.  to  the  end  that  they  might 
l>e  observed  by  him  and  gratified.  4.  Hoping  that  the  good  will  be  obtained 
m  this  way  ;  w^hich  hope  consists  in  two  things,  viz.,  expectation  of  the  good 
m  this  way  ;  and  in  some  ease,  quietness,  or  comfort  of  mind  arising  from  this 
expectation.  5.  Adventuring  some  interest  on  this  hope  in  practice ;  which 
consists  either  in  doing  something  that  implies  trouble,  or  brings  expense  or 
suffering,  or  in  omitting  something  that  we  should  otherwise  do  ;  by  which 
omission  some  good  is  foregone,  or  some  evil  is  brought  on. 

If  these  acts  cannot  in  strictness  all  take  place  at  the  same  moraeni  of  time, 
though  they  follow  one  another  in  the  oider  of  nature,  yet  they  ari  rll  implied 
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in  the  act  that  is  exercised  the  first  moment,  so  far  as  that  act  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  impHes  a  necessary  tendency  to  what  follows.  In  these  three  last  es- 
pecially consists  man's  committivg  hirnself  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  especially  consists  the  soul's  lookii^g  to  Christ  as  a  Saviovr 

§  68.  In  that  consent  to  the  way  or  method  of  salvation,  which  there  is  in 
saving  faith,  the  heart  has  especially  respect  to  two  things  in  that  method,  that 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  it,  and  whereby  it  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  corrupt 
nature  :  1.  Its  being  a  way  wherein  God  is  so  exalted  and  set  so  high,  and 
man  so  debased  and  set  so  low.  God  is  made  all  in  all,  and  man  nothing. 
God  is  magnified  as  self-sufficient  and  all-sufficient,  and  as  being  all  in  all  io  us  ; 
his  power  and  grace,  and  Christ's  satisfacticjn  and  merits  being  all :  and  man 
is  annihilated  ;  his  power,  his  righteousness,  his  dignity,  his  works  are  made 
nothing  of. 

2.  Its  being  so  holy  a  way  ;  a  way  of  mt:e  mercy,  yet  of  holy  mercy  ;  mer- 
ry in  saving  the  sinner,  but  showing  no  favor  or  countenance  to  sin  ;  a  way  ot 
free  grace,  yet  of  holy  grace  ;  not  grace  exercised  to  the  prejudice  of  God's 
holiness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  peculiarly  to  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin  and 
opposition  to  it,  and  strict  justice  in  punishing  it,  and  that  he  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  every  way  manifesting  the  infinite  evil  and  odiousness  of  sin, 
much  more  than  it' there  had  been  no  salvation  offered.  Therefore  humiliation 
and  holiness  are  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  act  of  consent  to  this  way  )f  sal- 
vation. 

In  these  things  I  have  spoken  only  of  a  consent  to  the  Avay  or  method  r>t 
salvation.  But  in  saving  failh  is  included  also  a  consent  to  the  salvation  itself, 
or  the  benefits  procured.  What  is  peculiarly  contrary  to  this  in  corrupt  nature, 
is  a  worldly  spirit ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  this  act  of  consent,  there  must  be 
moitification  to,  or  weanedness  from  the  world,  and  a  selling  of  all  for  the  pearl 
of  great  price. 

Lastly,  Besides  all  these,  there  is  in  saving  faith  consent  to  Christ  himself, 
or  a  closing  of  the  heart  or  inclination  with  the  person  of  Christ.  This  implies 
each  of  the  three  things  forementioned,  viz.,  humiliation,  holiness,  and  renounc- 
ing the  W'Orld.  It  implies  humiliation  ;  for  as  long  as  men  deify'  themselves, 
they  will  not  adore  Jesus  Christ.  It  implies  sanctification  ;  for  Christ's  beauty, 
for  which  his  person  is  delighted  in  and  chosen,  is  especially  his  holiness.  It 
hnplies  forsaking  the  world  \  for  as  long  as  men  set  their  hearts  on  the  world 
as  their  chief  good,  and  have  that  as  the  chief  object  of  the  relish  and  complai- 
sance of  their  minds,  they  will  not  relish  and  take  complaisance  in  Christ,  and 
set  their  hearts  on  him  as  their  best  good.  The  heart  of  y  true  believer  con- 
sents to  three  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  I.  The  person  who 
is  the  author  of  the  salvation.  2.  The  benefit,  or  the  salvation  itself.  3.  The 
way  or  method  in  which  this  person  is  the  author  of  this  benefit. 

§  69.  Failh  implies  a  cleaving  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  because  a  trusting  in 
others  is  spoken  of  as  a  departing  of  the  heart  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvii.  5 
*'  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  whose  heart  depart eth  from  the 
Lord."  So  a  heart  of  unbelief  is  a  heart  that  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Heb. 
iii.  12,  "  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  )»^u  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
the  living  God."  Faith  has  a  double  office.  It  accepts  Christ  from  God,  and 
presents  Christ  to  God.  It  accepts  Christ  in  the  word,  and  makes  use  of  hiiL 
m  prayer.  In  the  word,  God  of?ereth  him  to  you,  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  give 
you  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Now,  when  you  consent  to  God's  terms 
this  is  to  believe  in  him. — Faith  presents  Christ  to  God  ;  Eph.  iii.  12  "  In 
whoir  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence,  by  the  faith  of  him."    KS' 
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religion  lieth  in  coining  to  God  by  him.  Heb.  vii.  25,  "  Wherefore  he  is  ablt 
also  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  through  jiim  ;  see- 
ing he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  Dr.  ManOm,  vol.  v.  p.  382. 
•^  70.  We  often  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calling  of  Christians,  of 
their  high  calling ;  and  that  effect  of  God's  word  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  a  saving  faith,  is  called  their  calling;  and  true  believers  are  spoken 
of  as  the  called  ot  God,  called  saints,  &c.  And  this  call  is  often  represented  as 
an  invitation,  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ,  to  come  and  join  themselves  to 
him.  to  come  to  follow  him,  to  continue  with  him,  to  be  of  his  party,  his  society, 
seelfing  his  interest,  &c.  To  come  to  him  for  his  benefits,  to  come  for  deliver- 
ance fiom  calamity  and  misery,  to  come  tor  safety,  to  come  for  rest,  to  come  to 
eat  and  drink ;  an  invitation  to  come  into  his  house,  to  a  feast.  And  "faith  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  vnay.otj,  hearing,  hearkening,  yielding  to,  and  obey- 
ing the  gospel,  obeying  Christ,  being  obedient  to  the  faith,  obeying  the  form  of 
doctrine,  &,c. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  nature  of  saving  faith ;  that  it  is  an  accepting, 
yielding  to,  and  complying  with,  the  gospel,  as  such  a  call  and  invitation  ; 
which  implies  the  hearing  of  the  mind,  i.  e.,  the  mind's  apprehending  or  under- 
stamhng  the  call ;  a  believing  of  the  voice,  and  the  offer  and  promi-ses  contain- 
ed in  it  ;  and  accepting,  esteeming,  prizing  the  person  and  benefits  invited  to , 
a  falling  in  of  the  incUnation,  the  choice,  the  affection,  &c. 

§  71.  Faith,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  does  not  only  signify  depen- 
dence, as  it  appears  in  venturing  in  practice,  but  also  as  it  appears  in  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  anxiety  ;  as  appears  by  Matth.  vi.  25 — 34,  "  Take 
no  thought — shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?"  So  Luke 
xii.  22 — 32,  "  Take  no  thought — how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith  !  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
tlie  kingdom,"  compared  with  Philip,  iv.  6,  7,  and,  Peter  v.  7.  This  is  agree- 
able to  that  phrase  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  trusting,  "  Roll  thy  burden 
on  the  Lord."  iMatth.  xiv.  30,  31,  "  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  afraid  ;  and  beginning  U'  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord  save  me.  And  im- 
mediately Jesus  stretched  forti.  his  hand  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  1" 

§  72.  The  following  inquiries  concerning  saving  faith,  are  proper  and  im- 
portant. 

1.  Whether  justifying  faith,  in  its  proper  essence,  implies,  besides  the  act 
of  the  judgment,  also  an  act  of  the  inclination  and  will  ? 

2.  Whether  it  properly  -mplies  love  in  its  essence  ? 

3.  Wliat  are  the  Scriptuie  descriptions,  characters,  and  representations  of 
'ustifjing  faith  ? 

4.  What  is  the  true  definition  of  justifying  faith,  a  definition  which  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  representation  of  faith,  and  takes  all  in  ? 

5.  Whether  the  wovdjiiith,  as  used  in  the  gospel,  has  a  signification  diverp« 
from  what  it  has  in  common  speech '? 

6.  W^hy  the  word  faith,  is  used  to  signify  this  complex  act  of  the  mind  "? 

7.  How  far  trusting  in  Christ  is  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  faith  ? 

8.  W'hether  assent,  consent  and  affiance,  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious and  distinct  acts  of  faith  ? 

9.  Whether  hope,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  be  properly 
distinct  from  saving  faith  1 

10.  What  does  the  word  trust  imply  in  common  speech? 

11.  What  it  implies  as  used  in  Scripture? 
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12.  Tn  what  sense  faith  implies  obedience  1 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  ? 

14.  How  self-righteousness  is  peculiarly  opposite  to  the  nature  of  faith  '.' 

15.  In  what  sense  there  must  be  a  particular  application  in  the  act  of  saving 
faith? 

16.  Whether  the  first  act  of  faith  is  certainly  more  lively  and  sensible,  than 
some  of  the  weakest  of  the  consequent  acts  of  saving  faith  1 

17.  In  what  sense,  perseverance  in  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

18.  What  sort  of  evidence  is  it  which  is  the  principal  immediate  ground  of 
that  assent  of  the  judgment  which  is  implied  in  saving  faith  ? 

§  73.  Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Acts  ii.  21 ;  Rom.  x.  13,  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21,  22,  16.  Faith  is  trusting  in  Christ.  See  Doddridge'' s  note  on 
Acts  xvi.  31. 

What  in  that  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  xlii.  4,  is  expressed  thus, 
"  The  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,"  is,  as  cited  in  ]\Iatth.  xviii.  21,  "  In  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 

Coming  to  Christ,  and  believing  in  him,  are  evidently  used   as  equipollen 
expressions,  in  John  vi.  29,  30,  35,  37,  40,  44,  45,  47,  64,  65.     This  coming, 
wherein  consists  believing,  implies  an  attraction  of  the  heart,  as  is  manifest  by 
verses  44,  45. 

Christ,  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  evidently  means  the  same 
thing  that  he  intends  in  the  same  chapter,  by  believing  in  him,  and  coming  to 
him.  Compare  John  vi.  50,  51,  53,  54,  56, 57,  58,  with  verses  29,  30, 35,  36. 
37,  40,  44,  45,  47,  64,  65. 

Saving  faith  is  called  in  Heb.  iii.  6.  naQQrjaia  y.ui  to  y.av/),ua  rr^g  s).7zidog, 
"  The  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope."  Well  expressing  the  act  of 
the  whole  soul  that  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  the  judgment,  the  will  and  affec- 
tions. So  in  Heb.  x.  23,  "  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith."  In  tlie 
original  it  is  t/.Tzidog,  hope. 

Justifying  faith  is  nothing  else,  but  true  virtue  in  its  proper  and  genuine 
bre^ithings  adapted  to  the  case,  to  the  revelation  made,  the  state  we  are  in,  the 
benefit  to  be  received  ar  ^  the  way  and  means  of  it,  and  our  relation  to  these 
things. 

Faith  is  a  sincere  seeking  rightousness  and  salvation,  of  Christ,  and  in  Christ. 
Rom.  ix.  31,  32,  "  Hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Wherefc  le  ? 
Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law." 
See  also  the  promises  made,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  to  them  that 
seek  the  Lord.  To  saving  faith  in  Christ  belongs  adoration,  submission,  and 
subjection,  as  appears  by  Isa.  xlv.,  "  Unto  me  everj-  knee  shall  bow,"  with  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses. 

The  general  description  of  justifying  faith  is  a  proper  reception  of  Christ 
and  his  salvation,  or  a  proper  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
I  s.iy,  a  proper  reception,  which  implies  that  it  is  a  receiving  him  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  office  and  character  and  relation  to  us,  in  which  he  is  exhibited 
and  offered  to  us,  and  with  regard  to  those  ends  and  effects  for  which  he  is  given 
to  mankind,  was  sent  into  the  world,  and  is  appointed  to  be  preached  ;  and  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  made  known,  an^ 
offered,  i.  e.,  by  divine  revelation,  without  being  exhibited  to  the  view  of  our 
selves;  and  the  nature  of  his  person,  character,  offices  and  benefits  ;  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  related  to  our  faculties,  mysterioiis  and  incomprehensible  ; 
'rmd  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  jircmnstances,  and  our  particular  necessities,  and 
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minedlate  and  infinite  personal  concern  with  the  revelation  and  offer  of  the 
Saviour.  A  union  of  soul  to  this  Saviour,  and  a  reception  of  him  and  his  sai- 
vation,  which  is  proper  in  these  respects,  is  most  aptly  called  by  the  name  ot 
faith. 

§  74.  That  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  compar 
ing  l.-aiah  Ixiv.  4  :  "  Min  hr.ve  mt  heurd  nor  ptrceived  by  the  ear,  he,  v;hat  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him,"  as  cited  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii 
9,  "  It  is  for  them  that  love  him."  Now  it  is  evident  that  waitinp-  for  God,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  signifies  the  same  with  faith  in  God,  or  trusting  in  God. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  ir  Vol.  I.  of  his  Works,  p.  286,  says,  "  The  Papists  say, 
wickedly  and  wretchedly,  that  love  is  the  form  and  soul  of  faith."  But  how 
does  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  wickedness  appear  ? 

It  was  of  old  the  coming  to  the  sacrifice,  as  one  consenting  to  the  offeripcr, 
active  in  choosing  and  constituting  that  as  his  offering,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
means  of  atonement  lor  his  sins,  that  interested  hin.  in  the  sacrifice  ;  as  appears 
by  Heb.  x,  1,2;  "  Could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  For  then, 
the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins." 
Compare  chap.  ix.  9. 

Believing  in  one  for  any  benefit,  as  sufficient  for  the  benefit,  and  disposed  to 
procure  it,  and  accordingly  leaving  our  interest  with  him,  with  regard  *o  that 
benefit,  is  implied  in  trusting  in  him  ;  Job  xxxix.  11,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  him,  be- 
cause his  sti-ength  is  great  ?  Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  with  him  ?  Wilt  thou 
believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?" 

As  the  whole  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is  the  proper  subject  and  agent  of  faith,  so 
undoubtedly  there  are  two  things  in  saving  faith,  viz.,  belief  of  the  truth  and  an 
answerable  disposition  of  heart.  And  therefore  faith  may  be  defined,  a  thorough 
believing  of  what  the  gospel  reveals  of  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  as  true  t,nd  per- 
fectly good,  with  the  exercise  of  an  answerable  disposition  towards  him.  That 
true  faith,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  it,  implies  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstandmg,  but  of  the  heart  or  disposition,  is  very  manifest.  Many  important 
things  pertaining  to  saving  religion,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  under  ^^., 
name  of  some  exercise  of  the  understanding,  ijnply  the  disposition  and  exercise 
of  the  heart  also.  Such  as,  knowing  God — -understanding  the  word  of  God — 
having  eye;s  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  understand.  And  piety  is  called  wisdom.  So 
men's  wickedness  is  called  ignorance,  folly,  &c.  A  being  wise  in  one's  own 
eyes,  implies  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  with  an  ajjreeable  or  answerable  :iis 
position. 

[t  is  evident  that  trust  in  Christ  implies  the  disposition  or  will,  thp  "-eceiv  ng 
and  embracing  of  the  heart.  For  we  do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  thing  for  any 
thing  but  good,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  us  ;  what  we  choose,  incline  to,  and 
desire.  Yea,  trusting  commonly  is  used  with  respect  to  great  good  ;  good  thai 
we  choose,  as  what  we  depend  upon  for  support,  satisfaction,  happiness,  &c. 

§  75.  The  following  things  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Sherlock's  several  di<!COurses,  preached  at  Temple  Church  ;  discourse 
14,  page  257,  &c. 

"  Faith,  as  some  think,  is  no  proper  subject  for  exhortation.  For  if  faith  is  a 
mere  act  of  the  mind  judging  upon  motives  of  credibility,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
exhort  a  man  to  see  with  liis  eyes,  as  to  judge  with  his  understanding.  But  then, 
'f  this  be  the  true  notion  of  faith,  how  comes  it  that  in  ever}'  page  we  find  (he 
praises  of  it  in  the  gospel  ?  What  is  there  in  this  to  deserve  the  blessings  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  1  Or  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is  put 
upon  this  foot  ?     How  co'ne  all  these  prerogatives  to  belong  to  faith,  if  faith  b» 
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nothing  else  but  believing  tilings  in  themselves  credible  ?  Why  are  »ve  not  said 
to  be  justified  by  light  as  well  as  by  faith  ?  For  is  there  not  the  same  virtue  in 
««eing  thinirs  vi.sil)ie,  as  in  believing  tilings  credible  ?  Tell  me  then,  what  i^ 
faith,  that  it  should  raise  men  above  the  level  of  mortality,  and  make  men  become 
like  the  angeLs  of  heaven  ? — But  further,  if  it  be  only  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing formed  upon  due  reasons,  how  comes  it  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  as 
having  its  seat  in  the  heart?  The  apostle  in  the  text  (Ileb.  iii.  12),  cautions 
against  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  antl  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  is  as  early  as  our  Saviour's  first  preaching.  Faitli,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  gospel,  respects  the  promises  and  declaration  of  God,  and 
includes  a  sure  trust  and  reliance  on  him  for  the  perlbrmance.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  no  further  act  of  faith.  We  are  not  taught  to  believe  this,  in  order  to 
our  believing  something  else  ;  but  here,  faith  has  its  full  completion,  and  leads 
immediately  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  revealed,  to  make  known  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  declare  his 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  promises  of  eternal  life  to  mankind.  He 
that  believes  and  accepts  this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  through 
patience  and  perseverance  in  well  doing,  waits  for  the  blessed  hope  of  immor- 
tality ;  who  passes  through  the  world  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  looking  for 
another  country,  and  a  city  whose  builder  is  God ;  this  is  he  whose  faith 
shall  receive  the  promise,  whose  confidence  shall  have  great  recompense  of 
^e^vard." 

Here  Dr.  Sherlock  speaks  of  that  true  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  principle 
of  the  CTOspel,  as  including  a  sure  trust  nnd  reliance  on  God.  The  same  author 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  page  251,  speaks  of  reliance  or  dependence  on 
God,  as  arising  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God,  in  the  words  following :  "  The 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  are  founded  in  the  relation  between  God  and  us.  1  ob- 
serve likewise  to  you,  that  love  naturally  transforms  itself  into  all  relative  duties 
which  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  person  related.  Thus,  in  the  present 
case,  if  we  love  God,  and  consider  him  as  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  our 
love  wnll  soon  become  obedience.  If  we  consider  him  as  wise,  and  good,  and 
gracious,  our  love  will  become  honor  and  adoration.  If  we  add  to  these  oui 
own  natural  weakness  and  infirmit)',  love  will  teach  us  depenilence,  and  prompt 
us  in  alV  our  wants  to  fly  for  refuge  to  our  Great  Protector." 

§  76.  That  expression  in  Psalm  1.  5,  "  Gather  my  saints,  that  have  made 
covenant  M-ith  me  by  sacrifice,"  seems  to  show  that  such  is  the  nature  of  true 
faith  in  Christ,  that  believers  do  therein,  by  the  sincere,  full  act  of  their  minds 
an  I  hearts,  appoint  Christ  to  be  their  sacrifice  ;  as  such,  bring  him  an  offering 
to  God  ;  i.  e..  they  entirely  concur  with  what  was  done  in  his  offering  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  as  a  real  sacrifice  sufficient  and  proper  for  them,  trusting  ir 
this  sacrifice.  Faith  is  the  behever's  coming  to  God,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
God,  hoping  for  acceptance  by  this  sacrifice,  and  taxing  God  for  his  God,  hop- 
ing for  an  interest  in  him  as  such  by  this  sacrifice,  that  so  God  may  be  his  God. 
and  he  one  of  his  people. 

§  77.  It  does  not  seem  congruous,  and  in  itself  it  is  not  proper  for  God  quite 
to  pass  over  sin,  rebellion  and  treachery,  and  receive  the  offender  into  his  entire 
favor,  either  without  a  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  detestation  of  his  fault,  ade- 
quate to  the  ao;gravation  of  it  (which  can  never  be),  or,  if  there  be  anothei  tha" 
appears  in  his  stead,  and  has  done  and  suffered  so  much  as  fully  to  satisfy  and 
oav  the  debt,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  forgive  him,  whatever  is  done  for  him  h\ 
his  representative  for  his  expiation,  unless  there  be  an  accepting  of  it  by  the 
offender  foi  that  end,  a  sense  of  its  being  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  an  a]  j  ly 
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mg  of  the  mind  to  him,  and  a  recimibence  upon  him  for  satisfaction.     This  now 
setms  to  me  evident  from  the  very  light  of  nature. 

§  78.  Justifying  faith  is  more  properly  called  faith  than  acceptance,  beca ase 
the  things  received  are  spiritual  and  unseen,  and  because  they  are  received  as 
future,  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God. 

§  79.  Even  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  made  most  rationally  and  demonstra- 
tively evident,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  gracious  spiritual  illumination ;  aftei 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  shown  the  Christian  religion,  the  supeistructure 
built  upon  that  foundation,  is  evident.  Suppose  all  the  world  harl  otherwise 
been  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  before,  yet  they  might  know  it,  because 
God  has  revealed  himself;  he  has  shown  himself;  he  has  said  a  great  deal  to 
us,  and  conversed  much  with  us.  And  this  is  every  whit  as  rational  a  way  of 
being  convinced  of  the  being  of  God,  as  it  is  of  being  convinced  of  the  being  of 
a  man  who  comes  from  an  unknown  region,  and  shows  himself  to  us,  and  con- 
verses with  us  lor  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other  reason  to  be  convinced  of  his 
being,  than  only  that  we  see  a  long  series  of  external  concordant  signs  of  an 
understanding,  will  and  design,  and  various  affections.  The  same  way  God 
makes  knowm  himself  to  us  in  his  word.  And  if  we  have  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  revelation  made,  of  the  things  revealed,  and  of  the 
various  relations  and  respects  of  the  various  parts,  their  harmonies,  congruities, 
and  mutual  concordances,  there  appear  most  indubitable  signs  and  ex})ressions 
of  a  very  high  and  transcendent  understanding,  together  with  a  great  and  mighty 
design,  an  exceeding  wisdom,  or  most  magnificent  power  and  authority,  a  mar- 
vellous purity,  holiness  and  goodness.  So  that  if  we  never  knew  there  was 
any  such  being  before,  yet  we  might  be  certain  that  this  must  be  such  a  one. 

§  80.  One  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  and  sees  the  beauties,  the 
harmonies,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  glorious  wisdom  of  it  and  the  like, 
may,  only  by  viewing  it,  be  as  certain  that  it  is  no  human  work,  as  a  man  that 
is  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  works,  may,  by  contemplating  the 
sun,  know  it  is  not  a  human  work;  or,  when  he  goes  upon  an  island,  and  sees 
the  various  trees,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing,  and  blossoming,  and  bearing 
fruit,  may  know  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  man. 

§  81.  Faith  is  very  often  in  the  Scripture  called  trust,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Now,  trusting  is  something  more  than  mere  believing.  Believing 
IS  the  assent  to  any  truth  testified  ;  trusting,  always  respects  truth  that  neaily 
concerns  ourselves,  in  regard  of  some  benefit  of  our  own  that  it  reveals  to  us, 
and  some  benefit  that  the  revealer  is  the  author  of.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of 
the  mind  in  a  belief  of  any  person,  that  by  his  word  reveals  or  represents  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  concerns  us.  If  the  benefit  be  a  de- 
liverance or  preservation  from  misery,  it  is  a  being  easy  in  a  belief  that  he  will 
do  it.  So,  if  we  say,  a  man  trusts  in  a  castle  to  save  him  from  his  enemies,  we 
mean,  his  mind  is  easy,  and  rests  in  a  persuasion  that  it  will  keep  him  safe.  If 
the  benefit  be  the  bestowment  of  happiness,  it  is  the  mind's  acquiescing  in  it, 
that  he  will  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  he  is  persuaded  he  will  do  it ;  he  has  such  a 
persuasion,  that  he  rejoices  in  confidence  of  it. 

Thus,  if  a  man  has  promised  a  child  to  make  him  his  heir,  if  we  say  hf 
trusts  in  him  to  make  him  his  heir,  we  mean  he  has  such  a  belief  of  what  he 
promises,  that  his  mind  acquiesces  and  rejoices  in  it,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
doubts  and  questions  whether  he  will  perform  it.  These  things  all  the  world 
means  by  trust.  The  first  fruit  of  trust  is  being  willing  to  do  and  undergo  in 
the  expectation  of  some  thing.  Ke  that  does  not  expect  the  benefit,  so  much  as 
to  make  him  read}'  to  do  or  undergo,  dares  not  trust  it :  he  dares  not  run  the 
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venture  of  it.  Therefore,  they  may  be  said  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  they  only,  thai 
are  ready  to  do  and  undergo  all  that  he  desires,  m  exjieclation  of  his  redemp- 
tion. And  the  faith  of  those  that  dare  not  do  so,  is  unsound.  Therefore,  such 
trials  are  called  the  trials  of  faith. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  Christ  does  not  promise  that  he  will  be  the 
author  of  our  redemption,  but  upon  conchtion  ;  and  we  have  not  performed  that 
condition,  until  we  have  believed.  Theiefore,  we  have  no  grounds,  until  we 
have  once  believed,  to  acquiesce  in  it  that  Christ  will  save  us.  Therefore,  the 
first  act  of  faith  is  no  more  ihan  this,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  him  in 
what  he  does  declare  absolutely.  It  is  the  soul's  resting  in  him,  and  adhering 
to  him,  so  far  as  his  word  does  reveal  him  to  all  as  a  Saviour  for  sinners,  as  one 
that  has  wrought  out  redemption,  as  a  sufficient  Saviour,  as  a  Saviour  suited  to 
their  case,  as  a  willing  Saviour,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  salva'ion,  &.c.,  so 
as  to  be  encouraged  heartily  to  seek  salvation  of  him,  to  come  to  him,  to  love, 
desire,  and  thirst  alter  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  lly  for  reluge  to  him.  This  is  the 
very  same  thing  in  substance,  as  that  trust  we  spoke  ot  before,  and  is  the  very 
essence  of  it.  This  is  all  'he  difference,  that  it  was  attended  with  tliis  additional 
belief,  viz.,  that  the  subject  had  performed  the  condition,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  faith.  That  definition  which  we  gave  of  trust  before,  holds, 
viz.,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  word  of  any  person  who  reveals  him- 
self to  us  as  the  author  of  some  good  that  nearly  concerns  us.  Trusting  is  not 
onlv  believing  that  a  person  will  accomplish  the  good  he  promises  :  the  thing 
that  he  promises  may  be  verj'  good,  and  the  person  promising  :r  offering  may 
be  believed,  and  yet  not  properly  trusted  in ;  for  the  person  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made,  may  not  be  sensible  that  the  thing  is  good,  and  he  may  not  desire  it 
If  he  offers  to  deliver  him  from  sonjething  that  is  his  misery,  perhaps  he  is  noi 
sensible  that  it  is  miser)' ;  or,  he  may  offer  to  bestow  that  which  is  his  happiness, 
but  he  may  not  be  sensible  that  it  is  happiness.  If  so,  though  he  believes  him, 
lie  does  not  properly  trust  in  him  for  it;  for  he  does  not  seek  or  desire  what  he 
■)ffers  ;  and  there  can  be  no  adherence  or  acquiescence  of  mind.  If  a  man  offers 
another  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  and  carry  him  to  his  own  countrj^ ;  if  the 
latter  believes  the  former  will  do  it,  and  yet  does  not  desire  it,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  trust  in  him  for  it.  And  if  the  thing  be  accounted  good,  and  be  be- 
lieved, yet  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered,  does  not  like  the  person  that  does 
it,  or  the  way  of  accomplishment  of  it,  there  cannot  be  an  entire  trust,  because 
there  is  not  a  full  adherence  and  acquiescence  of  mind. 

^  82.  There  are  these  two  ways  in  which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  sen- 
sible that  any  thing  is  good  or  excellent :  1.  When  the  mind  judges  that  any 
thing  is  such  as,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good  or  excellent,  viz., 
that  which  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  that  between  which  and  reward 
there  is  a  suitableness ;  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a 
being  merely  convinced  in  judgment,  that  a  thing  is  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  good,  as  the  word  is  generally  applied.  2.  The  mind  is  sensible 
of  good  in  another  sense,  when  it  is  so  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  amiableness 
of  the  thing,  that  it  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea 
of  it  This  kind  of  sensibleness  of  good,  carries  in  it  an  act  of  the  will,  or  in- 
clinatii^a  or  spirit  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  understanding. 

§  83.  The  conditions  of  justification  are,  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  the  free* 
dom  of  grace  appears  in  the  forgiving  of  sin  upon  repentance,  or  only  for  our 
being  willing  to  part  with  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  bestowment  of  eter- 
nal life,  only  for  acceptir.g  of  it.  For  to  make  us  an  offer  of  freedom  from  a 
thinp    only  for  quiftiu"-  of  it,  is  equivalent  to  the  offering  the  possession  of  a 
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thing  I'oi  the  receiving  of  it.  God  tnak  «  us  this  offer,  that  if  we  will  in  our 
hearts  quit  sin,  we  shall  be  freed  from  it,  and  all  the  evil  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
3ows  from  it ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  offering  us  freedom  only  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Accepting,  in  this  case,  is  quitting  and  })arting  with,  in  our  wills 
and  inclination.  So  that  repentance  is  implied  in  faith  ;  it  is  a  part  of  oui 
willing  reception  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  faith  with  respect 
to  sin,  implies  something  more  in  it,  viz.,  a  respect  to  Christ,  as  him  by  whom 
we  have  deliverance.     Thus  by  faith  we  destroy  sin.  Gal.  ii.  18. 

§  84.  As  to  that  question.  Whether  closing  with  Christ  in  his  kingly  office 
be  of  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  ?  I  would  say  :  1.  That  accepting  Christ 
in  his  kingly  orTice,  is  doubtless  the  proper  condition  of  having  an  interest  in 
Christ's  kingly  office,  and  so  the  condition  of  that  salvation  which  he  bestows 
in  the  execution  of  that  office  ;  as  much  as  accepting  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Christ,  in  his  kingly  office,  be- 
stows salvation  ;  and  therefore,  accepting  him  in  his  kingly  office,  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  sell  all  and  suffer  all  in  duty  to  Christ,  and  giving  proper  respect  and 
honor  to  him,  is  the  proper  condition  of  salvation.  This  is  manifest  by  Heo.  v. 
9,  '•  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him ;"  and  by  Rom.  x.  10,  "  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 
The  apostle  speaks  of  such  a  confessing  of  Christ,  or  outward  and  open  testify- 
ing our  respect  to  him,  and  adhering  to  our  duty  to  him,  as  exposed  to  suffering, 
reproach  and  persecution.  And  that  such  a  disposition  and  practice  is  of  the 
essence  of  saving  faith,  is  manifest  by  John  xii.  42,  43  :  "  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  riders  also,  many  believed  on  him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  :  for  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  Gcd  ;" — compared  with  John 
V.  44, "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?" 

2.  Accepting  Christ  as  a  priest  and  king,  cannot  be  separated.  They  not 
only  cannot  be  separated,  or  be  asunder  in  their  subject,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  separate  things  in  their  natures  ;  for  they  are  implied  one  in  ano- 
ther. Accepting  Christ  as  a  king,  is  implied  in  accepting  him  as  a  priest :  for, 
as  a  priest,  he  procures  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office ;  and  there- 
fore, to  accept  him  as  a  priest,  implies  an  accepting  him  m  his  kingly  office  : 
for  we  cannot  accept  the  purchase  of  his  priesthood,  but  by  accepting  the  bene- 
fits purchased.  If  faith  is  supposed  to  contain  no  more  immediately,  than  only 
an  accepting  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  for  our  justification  ;  yet  that  justification 
Implies  a  giving  a  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  kingly  office,  viz.,  salvation  from 
sin,  and  conformity  to  his  nature  and  will,  and  actual  salvation  by  actual  deli- 
verance from  our  enemies,  and  the  bestowment  of  glory. 

§  85.  Faith  divine,  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  things  of  reli- 
gion. Some  have  objected  against  a  spiritual  sight  of  divine  things  in  their 
glorious,  excellent  and  divine  form,  as  being  the  foundation  of  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  or  r-eal  existence  of  them ;  because,  say  they,  the  existence  of  things 
is  in  the  order  of  nature  before  forms  or  qualities  of  them  as  excellent  or  odious; 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  must  go  before  the  sight  of  their  form 
or  quality  ;  they  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  seen  to  be  excellent. 
I  answer,  it  is  true,  things  must  be  known  to  be,  before  they  are  known  to  bf 
excellent,  if  by  this  prft[)osition  it  be  understood,  that  things  must  be  known  to 
exist,  before  they  can  be  known  really  to  exist  excellent,  or  really  to  exist  with 
such  and  such  beauty-     And  all  the  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  such  a 
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meaning  of  this  assertion.  But  if  thereby  be  intended,  -hat  a  thir.g  muit  be 
known  to  have  a  real  existence  before  the  person  has  a  clear  understanding, 
jdea  or  apprehension  of  the  thing  proposed  or  objected  to  his  view,  as  it  is  in  its 
qualities  t-ither  odious  or  beautii'ul,  then  the  assertion  is  not  true  ;  for  his  having 
a  clear  idea  of  something;  proposed  to  his  understanding  or  view,  as  very  beau- 
tiful or  very  odious,  as  is  proposed,  does  not  suppose  its  reality  ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  presuppose  it,  though  its  real  existence  may  perhaps  follow  froai  it.  But  in 
our  way  of  understanding  lliings  in  general  of  all  kinds,  we  first  have  some  under- 
standing or  view  of  the  thing  in  its  qualities,  before  we  know  its  existence. 
Thus  it  is  in  things  that  we  know  by  our  external  senses,  by  our  bodily 
sight  for  instance.  We  first  see  them,  or  have  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  sight, 
before  we  know  their  existence  by  our  sight.  We  first  see  the  sun,  and  have  a 
strong,  lively  and  clear  idea  of  it  in  its  qualities,  its  shape,  its  brightness,  &c., 
before  we  know  there  actually  exists  such  a  body. 

§  86.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  Is  observable,  that  as 
trusting  in  God,  hopinc;  in  him,  waiting  for  him.  &c.,  are  abundantly  insisted  on 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  main  condition  of  God's  favor,  protection,  dehver- 
ance  and  salvation,  in  the  oook  of  Psalms  and  elsewhere  ;  so,  in  most  oi"  those 
places  where  these  graces  of  trust  and  hope  are  so  insisted  upon,  the  subjects  of 
them  are  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  trial,  trouble,  difficulty,  danger,  op- 
position and  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  like.  And  the  cleaier  revelation, 
and  more  abundant  light  of  the  New  Testament,  bring  into  clearer  view  the 
state  that  all  mankind  are  in  with  regard  to  those  things  that  are  invisible,  the 
invisible  God,  an  invisible  w^orld,  and  invisible  enemies,  and  so  showmen's  lost, 
miserable,  captivated,  danfjerous  and  helpless  stac  ,  and  reveal  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  glorious  all-sufliciency  to  such  wretched,  helpless  creatures,  and 
also  exhibit  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  miserable,  the  great 
Redeemer  of  captives,  &c.  Hence  faith,  trust  and  hope,  are  most  fitly  insisted 
on  as  the  duty  and  qualification  peculiarly  proper  for  all  mankind,  and  the  vir- 
tue proper  to  be  exercised  in  their  circumstances  to\^  ards  God  and  Christ,  as 
they  reveal  themselves  in  the  gospel,  as  belonging  to  them  in  their  character 
and  relation  to  us,  and  concern  with  us,  in  which  they  are  there  exhibited  ;  and 
as  the  grand  condition  of  our  salvation,  or  our  receiving  those  benefits,  which 
we,  as  sinful.,  miserable  and  helpless  creatures,  need  from  them,  and  which 
Christ,  as  a  Redeemer,  appears  ready  to  bestow. 

§  87.  Dr.  Manton  reconciles  the  Apostle  James  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
following  manner,  in  his  5th  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  374 :  "  Justification  hath 
respect  to  some  accusation  :  now,  as  there  is  a  twofold  law,  there  is  a  twofold  ac- 
cusation and  justification  ;  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  grace.  Kow  when 
we  are  accused  as  breakers  of  the  law  of  works,  that  is,  as  sinners  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  God.  we  plead  Christ's  satisfaction  as  our  righteousness,  no 
works  of  our  own.  But  w  hen  we  are  accused  as  nonperformers  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  being  neglecters  and  rejecters  of  Christ  the 
Mediator,  we  are  justified  by  producing  our  faith  or  sincere  obedience  ;  so  that 
our  righteousness  by  the  new  covenant  is  subordinate  to  our  universal  righteous- 
ness, with  respect  to  the  great  law  of  God  ;  and  that  we  have  only  by  Christ 
If  w^e  are  charged  that  we  have  broken  the  first  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
works,  we  allege  Christ's  satisfaction  and  merit  If  charged  not  to  have  per- 
formed the  conditions  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  answer  it  by  producing  our  faith, 
repentance  and  new  obedience,  and  so  show-  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  Our  first 
and  supreme  righteousness  consists  in  tiie  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  acceptance 
\n  tlie  beloved,  and  our  right  to  impunit}-  and  glory.  Our  second  and  subordinate 
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nsrhteousness,  in  having  the  true  condition  of  pardon  and  rife.  In  the  first  sense, 
Christ's  righteousness  alone  is  our  justification  and  riuhleousness.  Faith  and 
repentance,  or  new  obedience,  is  not  the  least  pail  of  it.  But,  in  the  second, 
believing,  repenting,  and  obeying,  is  our  righteousness  in  their  several  respec- 
tive ways,  viz.,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  ours,  and  continue  ours," 
See  also  Br.  Jlanfon  on  James,  p.  310,  311,  312,  and  p.  331,  &c. 

Faith  is  connected  with  obedience.  The  very  acceptance  of  Christ  in  his 
priestly  office,  making  atonement  for  sin  by  his  blood,  and  fulfilling  the  law  of 
God  by  his  perfect  obedience  unto  death  ;  and  so  the  very  iipprobation  of  the 
attribute  of  God,  as  it  is  there  exhibited,  an  infinitely  holy  mercy  :  I  say,  merely 
the  soul's  acceptance  and  approbation  of  these  things,  do  thoroughly  secure  ho- 
liness of  heart  and  life  in  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  will  secure  their 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Go(l,tliough,  by  this  very  mercy,  and  this  very  Saviour, 
they  are  set  at  liberty  from  the  law,  and  are  no  longer  under  the  law,  as  a  law 
with  its  sanctions  immediately  taking  hold  of  them,  and  binding  them  by  its 
sanctions  or  threatenings,  connecting  and  binding  together  its  fulfilment  and  life, 
and  its  violation  and  death.  Our  hearts  approving  of  that  holy  mercy  of  God 
that  appears  in  his  showing  mercy  to  sinners,  in  a  way  of  peifectly  satisfying 
the  law,  suffering  all  the  penalty  of  it,  and  of  perfectly  fulfilling  and  answering 
the  precepts  of  it,  implies  a  heart  fully  approving  the  law  itself,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  fulfilled  and  sati^^ed,  approving  the  authority  that  established  the 
law,  and  so  its  infinite  worthiness  of  being  obeyed ;  in  that  we  approve  of  it, 
that  so  great  a  person  should  submit  to  that  authority,  and  do  honor  to  it,  by 
becoming  a  servant  to  obey  God,  and  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  for  the  contempt  done 
his  authority,  and  that  we  approve  the  holy  law  itself  as  worthy  of  such  great 
honor  to  be  done  it.  It  implies  a  heart  entirely  detesting  sin,  and  in  some  sort, 
sensible  of  the  infinite  detestableness  of  it,  that  we  approve  of  God's  making 
such  a  manifestation  of  his  detestation  of  it,  and  approve  of  the  declared  fitness 
and  necessity  of  its  being  punished  with  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Our  accepting  such  sufferings  as  an  atonement  for  our  sin,  implies 
a  heart  fully  repenting  of  and  renouncing  sin  ;  for  it  implies  not  only  a  conviction 
that  we  deserve  so  great  a  punishment,  and  not  only  a  mere  conviction  of  con- 
science, but  an  approbation  of  heart  of  the  connection  of  such  sin  with  such 
punishment,  which  implies  a  hatred  of  the  sin  punished  ;  and  the  heart's  entire 
approbation  of  such  methods  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  obedience  of  the  law,  by  so 
great  a  person,  and  by  his  doing  so  great  things,  and  denying  himself  so  much, 
implies  a  very  high  approbation  of  this  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver. 
Therefore  this  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  by  his  obedience  and  atone- 
ment, and  an  acceptance  of  God's  holy  mercy,  forgiving  sin,  and  giving  life  in 
this  Avay,  does  well  secure  universal  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  as  a  law  of 
liberty,  and  with  a  free  and  ingenuous  spirit,by  the  obedience  of  children,  and  not 
of  slaves.  Thus,  the  faith  that  justifies  the  sinner,  destroys  sin;  and  the  heart 
is  |)urified  by  faith.  So  far  as  this  evangelical  spirit  prevails,  so  far  fear,  or  a 
legal  spirit  will  be  needless  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  so  far  will  such  a  legal 
spirit  cease  and  be  driven  away. 

Coroll.  What  has  been  observed,  is  a  confirmation  that  this  is  the  true  na- 
ture of  justifying  faith,  and  that  the  essence  of  it  lies  very  much  in  the  approbation 
and  acceptance  of  the  heart. 

§  88.  1  John  v.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when 
we  love  (iod,  and  keep  his  cnmmandments.     For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  lh*< 
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We  keep  his  commandments:  and  his  commandments  are  not  gne\ous.  Fo: 
whatsoever  is  born  ol"  God,  overcometh  the  world  :  and  this  is  the  victor}  that 
overcniueth  the  world,  even  our  I'aith."  It  is  a  doctrine  taught  in  this  text,  that 
saving  faith  ditiers  from  all  common  faith  in  its  nature,  kind  and  essence.  Thij 
doctrine  is  inferred  liom  the  text,  thus :  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God;"  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  there  was 
some  great  virtue  that  the  apostles  and  Chri.'^tians  in  those  days  used  lo  call  by 
the  name  of  laith  or  believing,  believing  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  and  the  like  ; 
which  was  a  thing  very  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  belonging  only  to  those 
that  were  born  of  God.  Thereby  cannot  be  jneant,  therefore,  only  a  mere  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  that  is  common  to  saints  and  sinners,  as 
IS  very  evident.  The  Apostle  James  plainly  teaches  in  chapter  ii.  that  this  faith 
may  be  in  those  that  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvation.  And  we  read  in  the  Evan 
gelists,  of  many  that  in  this  sense  believe,  to  whom  Christ  did  not  commit  himsell 
because  he  knew  what  w  as  in  them  :  John  ii.  at  the  latter  end,  and  many  othei 
places.  When  it  is  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom 
of  God ;"  thereby  cannot  be  meant,  whosoever  has  such  an  assent  as  is  perfect, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  remaining  unbelief;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  faith  of  good 
men  does  not  do  this.  Thus  a  true  believer  said,  Mark  ix.  24,  "  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief;"  and  Christ  is  often  reproving  his  true  disciples,  that 
they  have  so  little  faith.  He  often  says  to  ther^,  "  0  ye  of  httle  laith  ;"  and 
speaks  sometimes  as  if  their  faith  were  less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Nor 
can  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  W  hosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
6  born  of  God,"  mean,  that  whosoever  has  a  predominant  assent,  or  an  assent 
/hat  prevails  above  his  dissent,  or  whose  judgment  piepomlerates  that  way,  and 
has  more  weight  in  that  scale  than  the  other  ;  because  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
true  that  every  one  that  believes  in  this  sense,  is  born  of  God.  Many  natural, 
■jnregenerate  men,  have  such  a  preponderating  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  without  it,  there  is  no  belief  ol  it  at  all.  For  believing, 
in  the  lowest  sense,  implies  a  preponderating  judgment;  hut  it  is  evident,  as  just 
now  was  observed,  that  many  natural  rnen  do  believe  :  they  do  judge  that  the 
doctrine  is  true,  as  the  devils  do. 

And  again,  when  the  apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;"  all  that  he  intends,  cannot  be  only,  that  whosoever  is 
come  to  a  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent,  between  the  lowest 
degree  of  preponderating  assent  and  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remains  of 
unbelief;  he  cannot  mean  any  certain  particular  intermediate  degree  of  assent, 
still  meaning  nothing  but  mere  assent  by  believing.  For  he  does  not  say,  he 
that  believes  o"  absents  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  to  such  a  certain  degree,  is  born 
of  God ;  but  wnosoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God  ;  by 
which  must  be  understood,  that  whosoever  at  all  performs  that  act  which  the 
apostle  calls  by  that  name,  or  whosoever  has  any  thing  at  all  of  that  kind  ol 
virtue  which  the  apostle  calls  believing,  is  born  of  God  ;  and  that  he  that  is  not 
born  of  God,  has  not  that  virtue  that  he  meant,  but  is  wholly  without  it.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  by  this  believing,  which  the 
apostle  there  and  elsewhere  lays  down  as  such  a  grand  note  of  distinction  be- 
tw-een  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  those  that  are  not,  is  meant  only  a  certain 
degree  of  assent,  which  such  have,  that  diflfers  less  from  what  those  may  have. 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  from  a  thou- 
sand ;  yea,  that  ditfers  from  it  an  infinitely  little.  For  this  is  the  case,  if  the 
difference  be  only  gradual,  and  it  be  only  a  certain  degree  of  faith  that  is  iite. 
mark  of  being  born  oi  God.     If  this  was  tLe  apostle's  meaning,  he  w  ouid  ise 
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words  ill  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  language,  as  he  would  call 
things  infinitely  nearly  alike  by  such  distant  and  contrary  names ;  and  would 
represent  the  subjects  in  whom  they  are,  as  of  such  different  and  contrary  char 
acters,  calling  one  believer,  and  the  other  unbeliever,  one  the  children  of  God, 
and  those  that  are  born  of  God,  and  the  other  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  this 
apostle  calls  all  that  are  not  born  of  God,  in  this  epistle  (see  chapter  iii.  9,  10), 
and  would  represent  one  as  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  and  the  other  as 
making  him  a  liar,  as  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  context.  And  besides,  if  this 
were  the  case,  if  believers  in  this  sense  only,  with  such  aninfinitcly  small,  grad- 
ual difference,  was  all  that  he  meant,  it  would  be  no  such  notable  distinction 
between  those  that  are  born  of  God  and  those  that  are  not,  as  the  apostle  repre- 
sents, and  as  this  apostle,  and  other  apostles,  do  everywhere  signify.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  be  used  as  a  sign  or  characteristic  for  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  by ;  for  such  minute,  gradual  differences,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  alone  certainly  distinguishing,  are  altogether  Undlscernible,  or  at  least  with 
great  difficulty  determined  :  therefore,  are  not  fit  to  be  given  as  distinguishing 
notes  of  the  Christian  character.  If  wo'ds  are  eveiywhere  used  after  this 
manner  in  the  Bible,  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  word  is  generally  used  there, 
IS  meant  only  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  not  merely  a  predominant 
assent,  nor  yet  a  perfect  assent,  excluding  all  remaining  unbelief,  but  only  a 
certain  degree  of  assent  between  these  two,  rising  up  just  to  such  a  precise 
height,  so  that  he  that  has  this  shall  everywhere  be  called  a  believer ;  and  he 
whose  assent,  though  it  predominates  also,  and  rises  up  as  high  as  the  other 
within  an  infinitely  little,  shall  be  called  an  unbeliever,  one  that  wickedly  makes 
God  a  liar,  &c.,  this  is  in  effect  to  use  words  without  any  determinate  meaning 
at  all,  or,  w^hich  is  the  same  thing,  any  meaning  proportioned  to  our  understand- 
ings ;  therefore,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  great  and  notable  difference  betw^een 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not : 
insomuch  that,  without  that  very  faith,  according  to  the  common  use  of  language 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  may  be  said  not  to  be- 
lieve at  all.  And  besides,  that  virtue  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  as  such  a 
great  and  distinguishing  note  of  a  child  of  God,  he  plainly  speaks  of  as  a  su- 
pernatural thing,  as  something  not  in  natural  men,  and  given  only  in  regeneration 
or  being  born  of  God,  which  is  the  great  change  of  men  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  that  which  is  supernatural.  Men  may  have  what  is  natural,  by  their 
being  born,  born  in  a  natural  way ;  but  they  have  what  is  supernatural,  by  be- 
ing born  again,  and  born  of  God.  But,  says  the  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."  The  same  faith  is  plainly  spoken  of 
as  a  supernatural  thing  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  verse  15  :  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God." 

But  common  faith  is  not  a  supernatural  thing,  any  more  than  a  belief  of  any 
history.  It  is  obtained  by  the  same  means.  If  one  be  natural,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  then  undoubtedly  the  difference  is  no:  only  such  a  gradual  differ- 
ence, differing  but  an  infinitely  little.  If  all  lies  in  the  degree  of  assent,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  thousand  degrees  of  assent  be  requiied  to  salvation,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in  the  faith  of  others ;  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
say,  that  when  a  man  can  naturally  raise  his  assent  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  degrees,  yet  he  cannot  reach  the  other  degree,  by  any  improvement,  but 
there  must  be  a  new  birth  in  order  to  the  other  degree  !  And  as  it  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  the  faith  or  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Chrisi,which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  m  the  text,  is  some  virtue  intended  by  the  apostle,  differing  not  only  in  degree, 
'>ut  m  nature  and  kind,  from  any  faitl  that  u».regenerate  men  have ;  so  I  would 
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observe,  that  it  is  evident  that  this  special  faith,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  thnt 
ro  differs  from  common  faith,  is  not  only  a  faith  that  some  Christians  only  nave 
obtained,  Dut  that  all  have  it  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  because  the  same 
faith  is  ofien  spoken  of  as  that  which  first  brings  men  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  not  merely  as  that  which  Christians  attain  to  afterwards,  after  they  have 
performed  the  condition  of  salvation. 

How  often  are  we  taught,  that  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified ;  and 
that  he  that  believes  not,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  by  this, 
men  pass  from  a  state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  salvation.  Compare  John  v. 
21 :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  words,  and  believeth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life ;"  with  chapter  iii.  IS,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  And 
this  faith  that  thus  brings  into  a  state  of  life,  is  expressed  in  the  same  words  as 
it  is  in  the  text,  in  John  xx.  31  :  "  But  these  things  are  written,  that  ye  might 
jelieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  faith  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  is  the  faith  that  all  men  have  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  the  faith 
by  which  they  first  come  into  salvation,  and  that  it  is  a  faith  especially  differing 
in  nature  and  kind  from  all  common  faith. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  discourse,  I  shall,  1.  Bring  some  further 
arguments  to  prove,  that  saving  faith  differs  from  common  faith  in  nature  and 
essence.  2.  Show  wherein  the  essential  difference  lies,  confirming  the  same 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  will  further  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

FiKST.  I  am  to  bring  some  further  arguments  to  prove  the  doctrine  :  and 
here  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  difference  or  other,  is  most 
apparent  from  the  vast  distinction  made  in  Scripture,  insomuch,  that  those  who 
have  faith,  are  all  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  as  justified,  and  in  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, having  a  title  to  eternal  life,  &c.  Rom.  i.  16,  17,  "  The  gospel  Ls  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  And  chap.  iii.  22, 
"  Even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all, 
and  upon  all  that  believe."  Rom.  x.  4,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth."  Acts  xiii.  39,  "  And  by  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified."  In  these  and  other  places,  a  state  of  salvation  is  predicated  of 
every  one  that  believeth  or  hath  faith.  It  is  not  said  of  every  one  that  believ- 
eth and  walks  answerably,  or  of  every  one  that  believeth  and  takes  up  an  an- 
swerable resolution  to  obey  ;  which  would  be  to  limit  the  proposition,  and  make 
kn  exception,  and  be  as  much  as  to  say,  not  every  one  that  is  a  behever,  but  to 
such  believers  only  as  not  only  believe,  but  obey.  But  this  does  not  consist 
"Tdth  these  universal  expressions  :  "  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth."  "The  righteousness  of  God  is  unto  all,  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe."  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  And  by  the  supposition,  they  that  have  not  saving  faith  are 
<n  3  2tate  of  damnation  ;  as  it  is  also  expressly  said  in  Scripture,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned,"  and  the  like.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
s-^  great  difference  between  the  virtue  that  the  Scripture  calls  by  the  name/aifh, 
and  speaks  of  as  saving  faith,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  in 
ethers.  But  here  I  would  observe  particularly  :  the  difference  must  either  be  only 
n  the  degree  of  faith,  and  in  the  effects  of  it,or  it  is  the  nature  of  the  faith  itself 
And  I  would, 

I.  Show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  difference  m  degree. 
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1  Thyre  are  other  Scriptures  besides  the  text,  that  speak  of  saving  faith 
as  a  supernatural  th'incr.  Matt.  xvi.  15,  16,  17,  "  Me  saith  unto  them,  l5ui 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Ami  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  Christ, 
the  Son  of  tlie  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blt'S.¥ed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hatli  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
ray  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  This  must  evidently  be  understood  of  a  super- 
natural way  of  coming  by  this  belief  or  faith ;  such  a  way  as  is  greatly  distin- 
guislied  from  instruction  or  judgment  in  other  matters,  such  as  the  wise  and 
prudent  in  temporal  things  had.  So  Luke  x.  21,  22,  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re- 
joiced in  spirit,  and  said,  1  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  ihat 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  l)abes ;  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  No  man 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  So,  to  the  same  purpose  is  John  vi. 
44,  45,  "  Nc  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 
draw  him  :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets. And  they  all  shall  be  taught  of  God  :  every  man  therefore  that  hath 
heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me."  And  what  is  meant, 
is  not  merely  that  God  gives  it  in  his  providence;  for  so  he  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  those  wise  and  prudent  men  mentioned  in  the  forecited  passage.  It  is 
said  that  ho  gives  it  by  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  as  appears  by  1  Cor.  xii.  2  : 
"  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  the 
common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  natural  men,  or  men  that  are  unregen- 
erated  may  have,  are  not  meant,  as  appears  by  what  the  same  apostle  says  in 
the  same  epistle,  chap.  ii.  14  :  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  ot 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  The  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
.o  which  the  apostle  has  a  special  respect,  are  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified, 
as  appears  by  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  foregoing  chapter, 
which  he  says  is  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
And  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  this  saving  faith  is  given,  is  not 
any  common  influence,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  is  that  influence  by  which  men 
are  God's  workmanship,  made  over  again,  or  made  new  creatures,  is  evident, 
by  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9,  10 :  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  And  so,  it  is 
manifest  by  the  text,  that  this  influence  by  which  this  faith  is  given,  is  no  com- 
mon influence,  but  a  regenerating  influence,  1  John  v,  1 — 5 :  "  Whosoever  be- 
jieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.  By  this  we  know  that 
wf\  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments," 
&c.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  work,  so  wrought  by  God,  as  remarkably  to 
show  his  power,  2  Thess.  i.  11 :  "  Wherefore  also,  we  pray  always  for  you,  that 
GUI  God  would  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  And  that  which 
makes  the  argument  yet  more  clear  and  demonstrative  is,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  dist.ncruishing  characters  of  savins:  faith,  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God  ;  Col.  ii.  12,  "  You  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Now,  would  this 
faith  be  any  distinguishing  character  of  the  true  Christian,  if  it  were  not  a  faith 
ni  adilftient  kind  from  that  which  others  may  have  ''  And  besides,  it  is  evident- 
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ly  sut^gested  in  the  words,  that  it  is  by  a  like  wonderful  operation  as  the  raising 
of  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  especially  taken  with  the  following  verse.  The  words 
taken  together  are  thus,  verses  12,  13  :  "  Buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  you  are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins,  and  the  uncii- 
cumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven 
you  all  trespasses."  Let  this  be  compared  with  Eph.  i.  18,  19 :  ''  The  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened  ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  powe^  to  us  ward  who  believe,  accord- 
ino-  to  the  working  of"  his  mighty  power."  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  distinctions  as  these  would  be  taught,  as  taking  place  betweeen  saving 
faith  anil  common  faith,  if  there  were  no  essential  difference,  but  only  a  gradual 
JitFerenC'e  and  they  approached  infinitely  near  to  each  other  ? 

2.  The  distinguishing  epithets  and  characters  ascribed  to  saving  faith  in 
Scripture,  are  such  as  denote  the  difference  to  be  in  nature  and  kind,  and  not 
in  degree  only.  One  distinguishing  epithet  is  precious,  2  Peter  i.  1 :  "  Like  pre- 
cious faith  with  us."  Now,  preciousness  is  what  signifies  more  properly  some- 
thing of  the  quality,  than  of  the  degree.  As  preciousness  in  gold  is  more  prop- 
erly a  designation  of  the  quality  of  that  kind  of  substance,  than  the  quantity. 
And  therefore,  when  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  to  see  w^hether  it  be  true  gold  or 
not,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  substance  that  is  tried  by  the  fire,  but  the  pre- 
cious nature  of  the  substance.  So  it  is  when  faith  is  tried  to  see  whether  it  be 
saving  faith  or  not.  1  Peter  i.  7,  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith  being  much 
iiiore  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
t'ounil  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  If 
the  trial  was  not  of  the  nature  and  kind,  but  only  of  the  quantity  of  faith  ;  how 
exceedingly  improper  would  be  the  comparison  between  the  trial  of  faith  and 
the  trial  of  gold  ?  Another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saving  faith  is. 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  Abrahan.  Rom.  iv.  16,  "  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grace ;  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to 
that  onlj  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, who  is  the  father  of  us  all."  Now,  the  faith  of  Abraham  cannot  be  faith 
of  that  degree  of  which  Abraham's  was  ;  for  undoubtedly  multitudes  are  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  that  have  not  that  eminency  of  faith.  Therefore,  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  the  faith  of  Abraham,  but  faith  of  the  same  nature  and  kind. 
Again,  another  distinguishing  Scripture  note  of  saring  faith  is,  that  it  is  faith 
unftigned.  1  Tim.  i.  5,  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned."  2  Tim.  i.  5, 
"  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt 
nrst  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  thee  also."  Now  this  is  an  epithet  that  denotes  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  not  the  degree  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  unfeigned,  and  yet  be  but  to  a  small 
degree.  To  be  unfeigned,  is  to  be  really  a  thing  of  that  nature  and  kind  which 
it  pretends  to  be  ;  and  not  a  false  appearance,  or  mere  resemblance  of  it. 
Again,  another  note  of  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith, 
plainly  implied  in  Scripture,  is,  that  it  differs  from  the  f;\ith  of  devils.  It  is  im- 
plied in  James  ii.  18,  19  :  "  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works  :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  1  will  show  thee  ray  faith 
by  my  works.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God  ;  thou  dost  well :  the 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  Here  it  is  first  implied,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  saving  faith  and  common,  that  may  be  shown  by  works  ;  a  differ- 
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ence  in  (he  cause,  that  may  be  shown  by  the  efifects ;  and  then  it  is  implied 
this  didcrence  lies  in  something  wherein  it  differs  liom  the  faith  of  dev'J^  • 
otherwise  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  reasoning.  But  this  difference  can- 
not lie  in  the  degree  of  the  assent  of  the  understanding  ;  for  the  devils  have  a.<? 
high  a  degree  ol'  assent  as  the  real  Christian.  The  difference  then  must  lie  in 
the  peculi.u"  nature  of  the  faith. 

3.  Tiiat  the  difference  between  common  faith  and  saving  faith  uoes  not  he 
in  the  degree  only,  but  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  appears  by  this  ;  that 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  are  !,poken  of  as  being  wholly  destitute 
of  it,  as  wholly  without  that  sort  of  faith  that  the  saints  have.  They  are  sjwken 
of  as  those  that  believe  not,  and  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  beino-  blind 
with  regard  to  this  light ;  as  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4  :  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  ii  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost  :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  Now,  can  these  thinos  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  of  such  as  are  lost  in  general,  if  many  of  them  as  well 
as  the  saved,  have  the  same  sort  of  faith  of  the  same  gospel,  but  only  in  a  less 
degree,  and  some  of  them  falling  short  in  degree,  but  very  little,  perhaps  one 
degree  in  a  million  ?  How  can  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  others,  so  little 
excelKng  them  in  the  degree  of  the  same  light,  as  having  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  shining  unto  them,  and  beholding  as  with  open 
face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  is  said  of  all  true  believers  in  the  context  ? 
While  those  are  spoken  of  as  having  the  gospel  hid  from  them,  their  minds 
blinded,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  them,  and  so  as 
being  lost,  or  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
unreasonable. 

4.  That  the  difference  between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  is  not  in  de- 
gree, but  in  nature  and  kind,  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  Scripture,  saving 
faith,  when  weakest,  and  attended  with  very  great  doubts,  yet  is  said  never  to 
fail.  Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 
The  faith  of  Peter  was  attended  w^illi  very  great  doubts  concerning  Christ  and 
his  cause.  Now,  if  the  distinction  between  saving  faith  and  other  faith  be  only 
in  the  degree  of  assent,  whereby  a  man  was  brought  fully  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
and  to  cease  greatly  to  question  it ;  then  Peter's  faith  would  have  failed.  He 
would  have  been  without  any  saving  faith.  For  he  greatly  questioned  the  truth 
concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  especially  when  he  denied  him.  Other 
disciples  did  so  too  ;  for  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled.  Therefore  it  follows,  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith,  that  remains  in 
times  even  of  greatest  doubt,  and  even  at  those  times  distinguishes  it  from  iiii 
common  faith. 

I  now  proceed,  II.  To  show  that  it  does  not  consist  only  in  the  difference 
of  effects.  The  supposition  that  I  would  disprove  is  this.  That  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  saving  faith  and  common  faith  as  to  their  nature :  all  the  dif- 
ference lies  in  this,  that  in  him  that  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  faith  producci 
another  effect ;  it  works  another  way  ;  it  produces  a  settled  determination  of 
joind,  to  n'alk  in  a  way  ol  universal  and  persevering  obedience.  In  the  unre- 
generate,  although  his  faith  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  regenerate,  and  he  has 
the  same  assent  of  his  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  does  not 
prove  effectual  to  bring  him  to  such  a  resolution  and  answerable  practice  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  I  would  obsen'e. 
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X.  Thai  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  to  supp  yx  diiTerent  efltcte 
W'itl.oui  any  difference  in  the  cause.  It  has  ever  been  counted  to  be  goca  rea- 
soiiijig  fi  om  tlie  effect  to  the  cause  ;  and  it  is  a  Avay  of  reasoning  thai  common 
sense  leads  mankind  to.  But  if,  from  a  ditlierent  effect,  there  is  no  arguing  any 
diiieience  in  the  cause,  this  way  of  reasoning  must  be  given  up.  If  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  effect,  that  does  not  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  cause, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  effect  that  proceeds  not  from  its  cause,  viz.,  that 
diversity  ;  because  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  cause  to  answer  it :  therefore,  ihat 
diversity  must  arise  from  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no  effect  of  any  thing ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  So  this  hyjx)thesis  is  at  once  reduced  to 
a  contradiction.  If  there  be  a  difference  in  the  effect,  that  difference  must  arise 
from  something ;  and  that  which  it  arises  from,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  must  be 
the  cause  of  it.  And  if  faith  be  the  cause  of  this  diversity  in  the  effect,  as  is 
supposed,  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  tliere  in  faith,  that  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
diversify,  seeing  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  faith  to  answer  it  ?  To  say  that  the 
diversity  of  the  effect  arises  from  likeness  or  sameness  in  the  cause,  is  a  gross 
and  palpable  absurdity ;  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  difference  is  pioduced 
by  no  difference :  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  sa^  ,  that  nothing  produces 
something. 

2.  If  there  w^ere  a  difference  in  the  effects  of  faith,  but  no  difference  in  the 
faith  itself,  then  no  difference  of  faith  could  be  showed  by  the  effects.  But  that 
is  contrary  to  Scripture, and  particularly  to  James  ii.  18  :  "  Yea  a  man  may  say. 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  woiks,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  The  apostle  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  this,  than  that  I  will  show  thee  by  my  works  that  I  have  a  right  sort  of 
faith.  I  will  show  thee  that  my  faith  is  a  better  faith  than  that  of  those  who 
have  no  woi1\-s.  I  will  show  thee  the  difference  of  the  causes,  by  the  difference  of 
the  efllect.  This  the  apostle  thought  good  arguing.  Christ  thought  it  was 
good  argtiing  to  argue  the  difference  of  the  tree  from  the  difference  of  the  fiuits , 
5latt.  xii.  33,  '•  A  tree  is  known  by  its  t^uit."  How  can  this  be,  when  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  tree  ?  When  the  nature  of  the  tree  is  the  same,  and 
'A'hen,  indeed,  though  there  be  a  difference  of  the  effects,  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  in  the  f;iith  that  is  the  cause  ?  An  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  faith 
that  is  the  cause,  then  certainly  no  difference  can  be  shown  by  the  effects. 
When  we  see  two  human  bodies,  and  see  actions  pei  formed  and  works  produced 
by  the  one,  and  not  by  the  other,  we  determine  that  there  is  an  internal  differ- 
ence in  the  bodies  themselves  :  we  conclude  that  one  is  alive,  and  the  other 
dead  ;  that  one  has  an  operative  nature,  an  active  spirit  in  it,  and  that  the  other 
has  none  ;  which  is  a  ver}^  essential  difference  in  the  causes  themselves.  Just 
so  we  argue  an  essential  difference  between  a  saving  and  common  faith,  by  the 
works  or  effects  profluced  ;  as  the  apostle  in  that  context  observes,  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  also." 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wherein  saving  faith  differs  essen- 
tially from  common  faith  :  and  shall  endeavor  to  prove  what  I  lay  down  from 
the  Scripture,  which  will  give  further  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the  object 
of  faith,  not  only  in  the  assent  of  the  judgment,  but  with  the  heart,  or  with  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  soul.  There  is  in  saving  faith,  a  receiving  of  the 
truth,  not  only  with  the  assent  of  the  mind,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  heart ; 
^  is  evident  by  2  Thess.  ii.  10 :  "  Received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved."     And  the  apostle,  describing  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  frotc 
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the  example  of  the  clent  patriarchs,  Heb.  xi.,  describes  their  faith  thus,  vers« 
13  :  •'  These  all  (lic(i  .u  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises ;  but,  having  seen 
them  afar  ofif,  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."  And  so  the 
Evangelist  John  calls  faith  a  leceiving  of  Christ ;  John  i.  12,  "  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  his  name.''  Here  the  apostle  expressly  declares,  that  he  whom 
he  means  by  a  receiver,  was  the  same  with  a  believer  on  Christ,  or  one  that 
has  saving  faith.  And  what  else  can  be  meant  by  receiving  Christ,  or  accept- 
in?^  him,  than  an  accepting  him  in  heart  1  It  is  not  a  taking  him  with  the  hand, 
or  any  external  taking  or  accepting  him,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  mind.  The 
acceptance  of  the  mind  is  the  act  of  the  mind  towards  an  object  as  acceptable, 
but  that  in  a  special  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  inclination  or  will.  And  it  is 
farther  evident,  that  saving  faith  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  speculative  under- 
standing or  judgment,  but  in  the  heart  or  will ;  because  otherwise,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly of  the  nature  of  a  virtue,  or  any  part  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  mind : 
for  virtue  has  its  special  and  immediate  seat  in  the  will ;  and  that  qualification, 
that  is  not  at  all  seated  there,  though  it  be  a  cause  of  virtue,  or  an  eriect  of  it, 
yet  is  not  properly  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  nor  can  properly  be  in  itself  a 
moral  qualification,  or  any  fulfilment  of  a  moral  rule.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
saving  faith  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  saint,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  pre- 
scribed in  the  moral  law  of  God,  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  "  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  w'eightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  : 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal duty  that  God  required  :  John  vi.  28,  29,  "  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What 
shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent."  1  John  iii.  23,  "  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  yo  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  command- 
ment." And  therefore  it  is  called  most  holy  faith,  Jude  20.  But  if  it  be  not 
seated  in  the  will,  it  is  no  more  a  holy  faith,  than  the  faith  of  devils.  That  it 
is  most  holy,  implies,  that  it  is  one  thing  wherein  Christian  holiness  does  princi- 
pally consist. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  against  this  last  particular,  viz.,  that  the  words 
faith  and  believing,  in  common  language,  signify  no  more  than  the  assent  of  the 
understanding. 

Answer  1.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  in  matters  of  divinity  and  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  are  so  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  so  much  above  them,  some  words  should  be  used  in  somewhat  of  a 
peculiar  sense.  The  languages  used  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  were  not 
first  I'ramed  to  express  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  things  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  the  common  concernments  of  human  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  language  in  its  common  use,  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  express  things  of 
this  nature ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  that  when  the  phrases  of  common 
speech  are  adopted  into  the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  should  some  of  them  be  used 
in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  the  most  ordinary  use  of  them  in  temporal 
concerns.  Words  were  first  devised  to  signify  the  more  ordinary  concerns  of 
nfe  :  hence,  men  find  a  necessity,  even  in  order  to  express  many  things  in 
human  arts  and  sciences,  to  use  words  in  something  of  a  peculiar  sense;  the 
sense  being  somewhat  varied  from  their  more  ordinary  use  ;  and  the  very  same 
words,  as  terras  of  art,  do  not  signify  exactly  the  same  thing  that  they  do  in 
common  sneech.     This  is  well  known  tn  be  the  case  in  innumerable  instances , 
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bccaui5e  the  concerns  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  diverse  from  the  :oinm^  r 
concerns  of  life,  that  unle:is  some  phrases  were  adopted  out  of  roinmon  iangwag'^. 
and  their  signification  somethincr  varied,  there  would  be  no  words  at  all  lo  b*' 
found  to  signifv  such  and  such  things  peitaining  to  those  arts.  But  the  things 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  comm.on  con",erns  of 
life,  than  the  things  of  human  arts  and  sciences :  tho^.e  things  being  ner.venh. 
things,  and  of  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  possible,  and  most  diverse 
from  earthly  things.  Hence  the  use  of  words  in  common  language,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  universal  rule  to  determine  the  signification  of  words  in 
the  gospel :  but  the  rule  is  the  use  of  words  in  Scripture  language.  What  is 
found  in  fact  (o  be  the  use  of  words  in  the  Bible,  by  comparing  one  place  with 
another,  that  must  deltrmine  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  them. 

Answer  2,  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  faith  and  believing,  such 
as  TTidTi^',  TTKyzevco.  7Ti:i{yo},  aud  TTtTToiO/jdi^,  as  often  used  in  common  language,  im- 
plied tnore  than  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  :  they  were  often  used  to 
signify  affiance  or  trusting ;  which  implies  an  a't  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  of  the 
understanding  :  it  implies,  that  the  thing  believed  is  received  as  good  and  agree- 
able, as  well  as  true.  For  trusting  always  relates  to  some  good  sought  and 
aimed  at  in  our  trust ;  and  therefore  evermore  implies  the  acceptance  of  the 
heart,  and  the  embracing  of  the  inclination,  and  desire  of  the  soul.  And  there- 
fore, trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation  imphes,  that  be  and  his  redemption,  and 
those  things  wherein  his  salvation  consists,  are  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  us. 

Answer  3.  Supposing  saving  faith  to  be  v/hat  Calvinistical  Jivines  have 
ordinarily  supposed  it  to  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  common  language, 
so  fit  to  express  it,  as  faith,  niaztg,  as  it  most  commonly  is  in  the  original.  Or- 
thodox divines,  in  the  definitions  of  faith,  do  not  all  use  exactly  the  same  terms, 
but  they  generally  come  to  the  same  thing.  Their  distinctions  generally  signify- 
as  much  as  a  person's  receiving  Christ  and  his  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel, with  his  whole  soul ;  acquiescing  in  what  is  exhibited  as  true,  excellent  and 
sufficient  for  him.  And  to  express  this  complex  act  of  the  mind,  I  apprehend  no 
word  can  be  found  more  significant  than  faith,  which  signifies  both  assenting  and 
cr^nsenting  :  because  the  object  of  the  act  is  wholly  supernatural,  and  above  the 
reach  of  mere  reason,  and  therefore  exhibited  only  by  revelation  and  divine  tes- 
timony :  and  the  person  to  be  believed  in,  is  exhibited  and  offered  in  that  revela- 
tion, especially  under  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  so,  as  an  object  of  trust: 
and  the  benefits  are  all  spiritual,  invisible,  wonderful  and  future.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  faith,  beware  how  you  entertain  any  such  doctrine,  as  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  common  and  s:iving  faith ;  and  that  both  consist. 
m  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines  of  religion.  That  this  doc- 
trine is  false,  appears  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  mrst  needs  oe 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Saving  faith,  as  you  well  know,  is  abundantly  insisted 
on  in  the  Bible,  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  condition  of  salvation  ;  being  the 
thing  by  which  we  are  justified.  How  much  is  that  doctrine  insisted  on  in  the 
New  Testament!  We  are  said  to  be  "justified  by  faith,  and  by  faith  alone: 
Bv  taith  we  are  saved;  and  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent :  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  :  We  are  all  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Therefore,  doubtless,  saving  faith,  whatsoever 
that  be,  is  the  grand  condition  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  great  salvation.  And 
if  it  be  so,  of  what  vast  importance  is  it,  that  we  should  have  right  notions  of 
what  it  is?  For  certainly  no  one  thing  whatever,  othing  in  religion  is  of 
Treater  importance,  than  that  which  teaches  us  hov^    we  may  be  saved      If 
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salvartion  itself  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  wc 
do  not  mistake  the  terms  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  of  infinite  importance,  then  that 
doctrine  that  teaches  that  to  be  the  term,  that  is  not  so,  but  very  diverse,  is  infinitely 
dangerous.  What  we  want  a  revelation  irom  God  for  chietly,  is,  to  teach  us 
the  terms  of  his  favor,  and  the  way  of  salvation.  And  that  which  the  revela- 
tion God  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  teaches  to  be  the  way,  is  faith  in  Christ 
Therefore,  that  doctrine  that  teaches  something  else  to  be  saving  faith,  that  is 
essentially  another  thing,  teaches  entirely  another  way  of  salvation:  and  there- 
fore such  doctrine  does  in  effect  make  void  the  revelation  we  have  in  the  Bible ; 
as  it  makes  void  the  special  end  of  it,  which  is  to  teach  us  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation. The  gospel  is  the  revelation  of  the  way  of  life  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Therefore,  he  who  teaches  something  else  to  be  that  faith,  which  is  essentially 
diverse  from  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  teaches,  he  teaches  another  gospel ;  and 
he  does  in  effect  teach  another  religion  than  the  religion  of  Christ.  For  what 
is  religion,  but  that  way  of  exercising  our  respect  to  God,  which  is  the  term  of 
his  favor  and  acceptance  to  a  title  to  eternal  rewards  1  The  Scripture  teaches 
this,  in  a  special  manner,  to  be  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  he  that 
teaches  another  faith  instead  of  this,  teaches  another  religion.  Such  doctrine 
as  I  have  opposed,  must  be  destructive  and  damning,  i.  e.,  directly  tending  to 
man's  damnation ;  leading  such  as  embrace  it,  to  rest  in  something  essentially 
different  from  the  grand  condition  of  salvation.  And  therefore,  I  would  advise 
you,,  as  you  would  have  any  regard  to  your  own  soul's  salvation,  and  to  the  sal- 
vation of  your  posterity,  to  beware  of  such  doctrine  as  this. 
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